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PREFACE 



*I KNOW not,' says Dr JOHNbON, ' why Shakespeare caiis this piaj 

* '* A MUsummer Night's Dream," when he so caxefully infonns w 
' diat it happened on the night preceding May day/ 

*The title of this play,* responds Dr Farmer, 'seems no more 

* intended to denote the precise time of the action than th.it of The 

* Winter^ s Tale, which we find was at the season of sheep-shearing.' 

*In Jhvelfth Ntghtt renaarks Steevens, 'Olivia observes of Mal- 
'volio's seeming frenzy, thst "it is a very luRdsummtr madness.'* 
'That time of the year, we may therefore suppose, was anciently 
' thought productive of mental vagaries resembling the scheme of 
' Shakespbar£'s play. To this circumstance it might have owed its 
•title.' 

' I imagine,' replies the cautious Malone, ' that the title was 
'suggested by the time it was first introduced on the stage, which 
'was probably at Midsummer: "A Dream fiw tlie ttUerUUnmtni of 
«"a Midsummer night." Twelfth Night and The WUOa^s TaU 
'bad probably their titles from a similar circumstance.' 

Here the discussion of the Title of the Play among our forbears 
closed, and ever since there has been a general acquiescence in the 
reason suggested by Malone : however emphatic may be the allusions 
to May-day, the play was designed as one of those which wete com- 
mon at Midsummer festivities. To die inheriton of the Engluh 
tongue the potent sway of fairies on Midsammer Eve is familiar. 
The very title is in itself a charm, and frames our minds to accept 
without question any delusion of ti)e night; and this it is wiucb 
shields it from criticism. 

Not thus, however, is it widi our German brothen. Their native 
dr is not qiungy to the dazsling qMsUs of Shaksspsarb's genius. 
Against his wand they are magic-proof; they are not to be hugged 
into his <:nnre? ; titles of plays must be titles of plays, and indicate 
what they mean. 

Accordingly, from the earliest days of German translation, this 
diaciepancy in ^ present play between festivities, with the m^gic 
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rites permissible only on Wafpuryisnacht, the first of May, and A 
dream seven weeks later on Johannisnacht, the twenty-fourth of June, 
was a knot too intrinse to unloose, and to this hour, I think, no Ger- 
man editor has ventured to translate the title more doaely than by A 
Summtmight^s Drettm, In the earliest tnuulationp that by Wiblamo 
in 1 762, the play was named, without comment as &r at I can discover, 
Ein St. Johannis Nachts- Traum. But then we must remember that 
WiELAND was anxious to propitiate a public wedded to French dra- 
matic laws and unprepared to accept the barbarisms of Gilles Shake- 
8PBARE. Indeed, so alert was poor Wiblamd not to offend the purest 
taste that he scented, in some incomprehensible way, a flagrant impro* 
priety in 'Hence» you long- legged spinners^ hence;' a dash in his 
text replaces a translation of the immodest word 'spinner,' which is 
paraphrased tor us, however, in a footnote by the more decent word 
'spider,' which we can ail read without a blush. 

ESCHENBURG, VOSS, SCHLEGEL, TiECK, BODENSTEDT, SCHMIDT (tO 

whom we owe much for his Leadeoti^ all have Bin Summer Nochts 
I>aum. Rafp follows Wisland, but then Rapp is a 6ee lance; be 
changes Titles, Names, Acts, and Scenes at will ; Two Gentlemen 

of Verona becomes Tfie Two Friends of Oporto, with the s< one laid in 
Lisbon, and with every name Portuguese. But SiMROCK, whose Plots of 
Shakespeare' s Plays, translated and issued by The Shakespeare Society 
in 1840, is helpful, — Stiotocic boldly changed the title to Walpurgis- 
nofMitnumf and stood bnvdy by it in spite of die criticisms of 
KURZ in the Skakespear^ /ah-iueh (iv, 304). SniaoCK's main diffi- 
culty seems to me to be one which he shares in common with many 
German critics, who apparently assume that Shakespfark's ways 
were their ways, and that he wrote with the help of the best Canver- 
saHMS'Lesdton widiin Ins reach; that at every step Shakespkark 
looked Qp historical evidence, lansadced the classics, and burrowed 
deeply in the lore of Teutonic popular superstitions; accordingly, 
if we are to believe Simrock, it wa? from the popular superstitions of 
Germany that Shakespeare, in writiug the present play, most largely 
drew. 

Tlscx, in A note to Schlbgbl*8 tnmslalion in 1830, had said that the 
Jokanmsnackt, the twenty-fourdi of June, was celebrated in England, 
and indeed almost throughout Europe, by many innocent and super- 
stitious obscr%'anccs, such as seeking for the future husband or sweet- 
heart, &c. This assertion Simrock (p. 436, ed. Hildburghausen, 
1868) uncompromisingly pronounces false; because the only cus- 
tom mentioned by Grimm in his Mythologies p. 555, as taking place 
on Midsummer Eve is that of wending to neighboring springs. 
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PREFACE vii 

dieie to find healing and itvengdi in die mien. On Midsumner 
Night there «ei<e only die Midnumner firce. When, however, 
TiECK goes on to say that ' many herbs and floncn are thought to 

•attain only on this night their full strength or magirril power,' he 
takes SiMROCK wholly with him 5 here at last, says the latter, in this 
iacty 'that the magic power of herbs is restricted to certain tides 
*and tunes, lies the lonrce of all the eixor in the title of diit play, 
'a title which cannot have come fiom Shakbsfbame's hands.' All 
the blame is to be laid on the magic herbs widi which the eyes 
of the characters in the play were latched. Shakespeare, continues 
SiMROCR, must have been perfectly aware that he had represented 
this drama played, not at the summer solstice, but on the Wal- 
purgis night,— Theseus makes aevenl allusions to the May-day ob- 
tervanoes; and inasmuch as this old symbolism was vividly pfcsent 
to the poet, we may assume that he placed the marriage of Theseus 
and Hippolyta on the first of May, because the May King and May 
Queen were wont to be married within the first twelve days of that 
month. Even Oberon's and Titania's domestic quarrel over the little 
changeling ' is founded on the German legends of the gods Frea and 
Gwodaa quanel in the same way over their devotees, and Frigga and 
Odin, in the Edda^ over GeixrSd and Agnar. ' The comnentatois,' 
complains Simrock, ' are profuse enough with their explanations where 

* no explanations are needed, but not a hint do they give us of the 
'reason why luck is called a "wanderer," whereas it is an epithet 
'which originated in the wanderings of Odin.' This Germanising 
of SajucnspKARK is, I think, pushed to its cKtreme when Simkock iinds 
an indication of Pack's high rank among the fairies in die mad qmte'a 
'other name, Ruprecht, which ii Rufidperacht, the Glory-glittering.* 
It is vain to ask where Shakespeare calls Puck 'Ruprecht;' it 
enough for StMRocK that Robin Goodfellow's counterpart in Gernun 
Folk lore is Ruprecht, and that he chooses so to translate the name 
Robin. As a final aigument for his adopted title, WalpurgistiadUs' 
irmm^ Siurock (p. 437) urges that Obertm, Titania, and Puck could not 
have had their sports on Midsummer's Eve, because this is die diortest 
night in the year and it was made as bright as day by bonfires. In 
reply to Kurz's assertion that Wieland's (?/\'rt;« suggested Goethe's 
Intermezzo (that incomprehensible and ineradicable defect in Goethe's 
immortal poem), Simrock replies {Queilm des Shakespeare, 2d ed. 
ii> 343i 1S70) that Gosthb took no hint whatever firom Wibland's 
Oheron^ httt named his InUrmnzo—A Wedpurgisnachts 7>aum 'in 
'deference to Shakk^vkat'k, Mist as S r-KESPEARE himself would have 

* named his own play, knowing that the mad leveliy of q>irits, for 
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* vUdi the night of Hm fint «f May is notorioiu^ tiien goes rushing 
'by like a dream.' 

This brief account of a discussion in Germany is not out of place 
here. From it wc learn somewhat of the methods of dcalin:^ '''''th 
Shakespeare in that land which claims an earh'er and more mti- 
mate appreciation of him than is to be found in his own country — a 
claim which, I am sorry to say, has been acknowledged by some of 
Shaksspbarb's cotmtiyiiiea who should have known better. 

The discrepancy noted by Dr Johnson can be, I think, explained 
by recalling the distinction, always in the main preserved in England* 
between festivities and rites attending the May-day celebrations and 
those of the twenty-fourth of June : the former were allotted to the 
day-time and the latter to the night-time.* As the wedding sports 
of TheseoSy widi hounds and horns and Interluto» were to take place 
by daylight. May day was the fit time for them ; as the cross purposes 
of the lovers were to be made straight with fairy charms during dum- 
ber, night was chosen for them, and both day and night were woven 
together, and ohl j , ocr»nt glamour floated over all in the shadowy realm 
ot a midsuxximcr iiigiit s dream. 

The text of the Fiist Folio, the Prhut^, has been again 

adopted in the present play, as in the last four volumes of this 
edition It has been reproduced, from my own rop\', with all the 
c\.i' titude in my power. The reasons for adopting this text are 
duly set forth in the Prefiicc to Othello^ and need not be repeated. 
Time has bat oonfimied the conviction that it is the text which a 
student needs constantly before him. In a majority of the pUys it is 
the freshest from Srakbspsarb's own hands. 

in th? rase of fifteen or sixteen other plays of Shakespeare, A 
Midsummer Night" s Dream issued in Quarto, during Shakespeare's 
lifetime. In this Quarto form there were two issues, both of them 
dated z6oo. To only one of them was a license to print granted by 
the Master Wardens of ttie Stationen' Company— the nei^est approach 
in those days to the modem copyright. The license is Aus reprinted 
by ARBsn in his Thmstript^/th* Staihnere Jitgisien, vol. iii, p. 174 :t 

• How nnj, bow vtrioos, iiow wHd, and occMlomtlf bow idooticil thete Ai- 
dvUai die curious reader may learn id Bnud's PttpuUr A$iHfuiH«t i, aia» 

247, 298-ii ii7. Rolin's cd., or in Chambers's Book of Days. 

t In Malone's reprint of this entry, the title reads a ' Mydsomer Nygbte Dieame.* 
It nay be worfb while to mendon wbat, I belie««,ba« been aowbeie notteadfth* 
va.'ivj n in the tido « it Mods bi tftt TUid and FooidiFoUoss *A MidMunaien 
nigbu Dreame.' 
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t. «dthni [tan] 

ThamM i^Mhet Entxed for his copie viid«r the facades of master 

RoDBS I and the Wardens A booke called A 
mydMmmar nightes Dreame vj* 

The book thus licensed and entered appeared eventually with 
the following title page: — * A | Midfommer nights | dreame. j As it 

* hath beene fundry times pub- | lickeiy cuied, by the Jiight honoura- | 
«ble, the Lotd Chamberlaiiie bis \ feruanis. | WritUH Witiiam 

* SkBkespeare, \ [PttbUshexs punning device of a luog«fidier» wilOi a 
'reference, in the motto, to the old belief in halcyon weather: 
' motas foleo componere fiuctui] ^[ Imprinted at Tvondon, for Thomas 

* Fisher, and are to | be foulde at his (hoppe, at the Signe of the 
'White Hart, | in FUcteftreete. 1600. ' 

Hie Quarto thus authorised is called tiie Fiist Quarto (Q,), and 
sometimes Fidier*s Quarto. 

No entry of a license to print the other Quarto has been found 
in the Stationers' Registers. Its title is as follows : — 'A | Midfom- 
'mer nights | dreame. | As it hath beene fundry times pub- j likely 
' oQed^ by the Right Honoura- | ble, the Lord Chamberlaine his j 
*/enumis. | WrUtenfy Wiiliam Shake/peare. \ [Heraldic device, widi 

* tfie motto P0$t Teiubras ZvxJ] PrinUd iy lames RoUrtt^ 1600.* 

This is termed the Second Quarto (QJ or Roberts's Quarto. The 
second place is properly allotted to it, because, apart from the plea that 
an unregistered edition ought not, in the absence of proof, to take pre- 
cedence of one that is registered, it is little likely, so it seems to me, that 
I'isher would have applied for a license to print when another edition 
ms already on the maiket; and he might have saved his registration fee. 
lliere are, however, two eminent critics who ate inclined to give the 
priority to th s unregistered Quarto of Roberts. 'Feihqia,' sqra Hal- 
LiWELL,* ' I' lsher's edition, which, on the whole, seems to be more cor- 
*rect than the other, was printed from n corrected copy of that published 
' by Roberts, it has, indeed, been usually supposed that Fisher's edition 
< was the earliest, but no evidence has been adduced in support of tfiis 
' assertion, and Ihe probabilities are against diis view being die correct 
' one. Fisher's edition could not have been published till nearly the 
*end of the year; and, in the absence of direct information to the 
'contrary, it may be presumed that the one printed by Roberts is 
'really the first edition.' Ii the 'probabilities/ thus referred to, are 
die superiority of Fisher's text and die lateness in the year at which it 
was registered, both may be, I think, lessened by uiging, firs^ Uiat 

* MtKmmtit m tke MUbmmmer N^ke$ Drtmm, p. 34t i879< 
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the excellence of the text is counterbalanced by the inferiority of the 
typography, a defect little likely to occur in a second edition ; and, 
secondly, in regard to tiie 'end of the year,' Halliwell, I cannot 
bat ditnk, overlooked the fact that the year b^an on the 25^1 of 
March ; the 8th of October was theiefoie only a fcwtnight past die 
middle of the year. 

The other critic who does not accept Fisher's registered copy (Q,) 
as earlier than Roberts's unregistered copy (Q,) is Flk.ay, to whom 
*it seenis far more likely ' {The English Drama^ ii, 179) that ' Roberts 
' printed the play for Fisher, who did not, for some reason unknown to 
' us, care to put his name on the fint issue ; but finding die edition 

* quickly exhausted, and the play popular, he then appended his 
*name as publisher.' Furthermore, Fleay makes the remarkable 
assertion that 'printer's errors are far more likely to hrive been intro- 

* duced tiian corrected in a second editiuu.' From i*i-tAV b hands we 
have received such bountifUl flivoun in his Ckrmiule BUtmy of /ir 
London and in his Biogn^^Mt^l Ckromulo Etigiish Drama 
that it seems ungtadous to criticise. Shall we not, like Lokman the 
Wise, ' accept one bitter fruit ' ? and yet this bitter fruit is elsewhere 
of a prowth which overnins luxuriantly all dealings with the historical 
Shakespeare, where sunnise is assumed as lact, and structures are 
leaied on imaginary foundatiotts. Docs it anywhere stand recorded, 
let me lespectfolly adc, that Thomas Fisher ' fimnd that the edition 

* was quickly exhausted*? 

Thus, then, with these two texts and the Folio wc have our critical 
apparatus for the discovery, amid misprints and sophistications, of 
Shakespeare's own words, which is the butt and sea-mark of our 
utmost sail. To enter into any minute examinaiion of the three teitts 
is needless in an edition like the [Hresent. It is merely forestalling die 
work, the remunerative work, of the student ; wherefor all that is needed 
is (ttUy given in the Textual Notes, which therein fulfill the purpose 
of their existence. Results obtained by the student's own study of these 
Textual Notes will be more profitable to hiui ilian results gathered 
by another, be they tabulated with ultra-German minuteness. It is 
idiere only one single text is before him diat a student needs another's 
help. This help is obtrusive when, as in this edition, there are prac- 
ti cully forty texts on the same page. All that is befitting here, at the 
threshold of the volume, is to set forth certain general conclusions. 

In the Folio, the Acts are indicated. In none of the three texts is 
there any division into Scenes. 

In Fisher's Quarto (Q0> although the entrances of die chaiacteia 
are noted, die exits are often omitted, and the spelling dirooghcmt is 
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archaic, for instance, sAee, bedde^ dogge, &c., betraying merely a com- 
positor's peculiarity; to this same personal equation (to borrow an 
astronomicai phrase) may be attributed such spellings as bouldf I, i, 
68; ckmntifigt I, i, 8a; graunt, I, i, 234; dtamce, II, 1, 90; Pet' 
ckaunee, II, i, Z44 » ▼> h and otlim elsewhere. Its typog- 
raphy wlien compared with that of the Second Quarto is inferior, the 
fonts are mixed, and the type old and battered. On the other hand, 
the Second Quarto, Roberts's, has the fairer page, with type fresh and 
clear, and the spelling is almost that of to-day. The exits, too, are 
more cavefiiUjr marked than in what is assnmed to be its predecessor. 
Albeit the width of Roberts's page is larger than Fisher's, the two 
Quartos keep line for line together ; where, now and then, there hap- 
pens to be an overlap{)ing, the gap is sj^eedily spaced out. In both 
Quartos the stage directions are, as in copies used on the stage, in the 
imperative, such as 'wind homs^ * sieej>,* &c. Both Quartos have 
example of spelling by the ear. In ' lie watdi Titania when Ihe Is 
'alleepe' (II, i, 184) Roberts's oompodtor, following the sound, set 
up *Ile watch Titania whence ike is afleepe.' In the same way the 
compositors of both Quartos set up: 'Dians bud, or Cupids flower,' 
instead of : ' Dian's bud 0' er Cupid's flower.' Again, it is the simi- 
larity of sound which led the compositors to set up: * When the Wolf 
beholds the Moon,' instead of behowls. And, indeed, I am inclined 
to regard all the spelling in Fisher's Quarto, ordiaic and otherwise, as 
the result of composing by the ear from dictation, instead of by the 
eye from manuscript; heoce the spelling becomes the compositor's 
personal equation. Moreover, many of the examples of what is 
called the ' absorption ' of consonants are due, 1 think, to this catise. 
Take, for instance, a line from the scene where Bottom awakes. 
Rob«ls's Quarto and die Folio read if he go about to expound 
this dream.* Fidier's compositor heard the sound of *to' merged 
in the final / of 'about,' and so he set up, 'if he go about expound 
'this dream.' The same absorption occurs, I think, in a line in 
Tlie Merchant of Venice, which, it has never, I believe, been 
suggested, and has occurred to me since that play was issued in 
diis edition, I may be pardmed Ibr inserting here as an additional 
instance of the same kind. Shylock's meaning has gready pusxted 
editors and critics where he says to the Duke at the b^inning of 
the trial: 'I'll not answer that: But say it is my humour, Is it an- 
'swered?' Thus read, the reply is little short of sell-contradiction. 
Shylock says that he will not answer, and yet asks the Duke if he 
is answered. Grant that the conjunction to was heard by the com- 
positor in the final / of *But,' and we have the full phnse 'I'll 
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•noi answer that but to say it is my humour,' that is, ' I'll answer that 
'no turther than to say it is my humour. Is it answered?' 

In tfie discussion of misprints in g«nenl, and especially of Aeie 
instances of absorption— and these instances are numberleas— not 
enough allowance has been made, I think, for tins liability to oom^ 
pose by sound to which compositors even at the present day arc 
exposed when with a retentive memory they carr/ long sentences in 
their minds, and to which compositors in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were most especially exposed, when, as we have reason 
to believe, they did not, as a rale, compose by the eye from a copy 
before them, but wholly by the ear from dictation.* Furthennore, 
it is not impossible that many of the examples adduced to prove that 
the text of sundry Ouartos was obtained from hearing the play on the 
stage may be traced to hearing the play in the printer's office. Be this 
as it may, it is assuredly more likely that such blunders as ' Eagles ' for 
or 'Feregenia' for Perigauna {of North's Fluiarth), in II, i, 
gs, are due to the deficient hearing of a compositor, than that tib^ 
were so written by a man of as accurate a memory aa Skakespkarb, 
whose Mess Greek' Mras ample to avoid such misnomers. 

In the address *To the great Variety of Reader;' prefixed by 
Hemince and Conuell to the First Folio, we arc led by them to inier 
Aat die text of tiiat edition was taken diitcdy from Seakbspbarb's own 
manuscript, which they had received from him widi 'scarw a blot.* 
Unfortunately, in the present case, this caimot be strictly true. The 
proo& are only too manifest that the text of the Folio is th\t of 
Roberts's Quarto (Q,). Let us not, however, be too hasty in inputing 
to Heminge and Condell a wilful untruth. It may be that in using 
a printed text they were virtually using Shakbspbarb's manuscript 
if they knew that diis text was printed directly frtnn his manuscript, 
and had been for years used in their theatre as a stage copy, with 
possibly additional stage-business marked on the margin for the use 
of the prompter, and here and there sundry emendations, noted i)0s- 
sibly by the author's own hand, who, by these changes, theoretically 
authenticated all the rest of the text 

* Coarad Zeltner, a learned prioter of the 17th ceotiny, said .... 'that it was 
ciMttMnaty to enipbjr a t«ad«r (o fead alcMid 10 the oompaaitois, who aet the tjrpes 

from dictation, not seeinfj the copy, lie also sa\'s that the reader could dictate from 
as many different pagea or copies to three or four compositort working together. 
When the compoiHQin wete educated, the method of dietalion may have been pfae^ 
tiled with some success ; when they were ignorant, it was sure to produce many 
errors. Zfltncr said he preferred the old method, but he admits that it had to be 
alMuidoned on account of liie^ncrcaatug ignorance of ibe compositors.' — The InvtH' 
titm tf PHitlb^, fte. I7 T. L. Da Vimmx, New York, t«76t pu 52^ 
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The Folio was printed in 1623. We know that A Midsummer Night s 
Dream wa^ in existence in 1598. Is it likely that during the quarter 
of a centniy between these two dale^ many leaves of legible maniiscript 
would snnrive of a popular plaj, which had been handled over and over 
again by indifferent actors or by carelen boys? That many and many 
a play did really survive in manuscript for long years, we know, but 
then they had not, through lack of popularity, probably been exposed 
to as much %vear and tear of stage use as A Midsummer Night's Dreat/tj 
wherein, too, about a third of the acton weie bojps. 

Be tiib, however, as it majr, in dioie days when an editor's 
duty, hanUy to this hour ftilfy recognised, of following the i^tissma 
verba of his author, was almost unknown, it is an allowable -sup- 
position that Heminge and Condell, unskilled editors in ail re- 
gards, believed they were telling the substantial truth when they 
ttid they were giving us as the copy of Shaksspears's own hand- 
writing, that which they knew was printed directly from and which 
might well have been used many a time and oft on the stage by 
Shakespeare himself. 

Let us not be too hasty in condemning Shakespeare's two friends 
who gathered together his plays for us. 1 o be sure, it was on their 
part a business venture, but this does not lessen our gratitude. Had 
Hbiongb and Comdbll foreseen, what even no poet o{ that day, how- 
ever onnpect of all imaginatkm, conld fiwcsee, <die fierce %hc' 
which centuries after was destined ' to beat ' on every ayilable of 
every line, it is possible that not even the allurements of a succ«^sfiil 
stroke of business could have induced them to assume their heavy 
responsibility ; they might iiave ' shrunk blinded by the glare,' 
the world have lacked the Folio, and the cutrent of litacatnxe have 
been, for all time, turned awry. 

The reasons which induced Shakespeare's close friends and fellow - 
actors to adopt Roberts's Quarto (Q,) as the Folio t^xt, ,ve shall never 
know, but adopt it they did, as the Textual Notes in the present edi- 
tion make dear, with manifold pvoo6. It is no^ however, solely by 
dmilarity of punctuation, or even of errors, that the identity of Ae 
two texts is to be delected; these might be dne to a common 
orij^in ; but there are wa}-s more subtle whereby we can discover the 
*copy' used by the compositors of the Folio. Should a noteworthy 
example be desired, it may be found in III, i, 16S-170, where Titania 
caOs ibr Fbsae-blosBom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustard-seed, and the 
four Uttle iairies enter with their *Ready,' <And I,' 'And I,' 'And 
1/ In the Folio, Titania's call Is converted into a ati^e-direc- 
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tion, with Enter before it, and the little iairies as they come in 
respond ' Ready ' witiioat having been nuninDiieil. Had ta/t Folio 
been our only text, there would have been over this line much 

shedding of Christian and, I fear it most be added, unchristian ink. 
But by referring to the Quartos we find that it is in obedience to 
Titania's call that the atomies enter, and that Enter foure Fairyes is 
the only stage-direction there. Like all proper names in both Quartos 
and Folios, the names Peaseblossom and the others are in Italics, as 
are also aU ctage^trections. In Fisher's Quarto (Q.) Titania's stun- 
mons is correctly printed as the concluding line of her speech, thus : 
— ' Peafe-blojfome, Cobweb, Moth, and Mujiard-feede f In Roberts's 
Quarto (Q^) the line is also printed as of Titania's speech, but the 
compositor carelessly overlooked both the ' and ' in Roman, which he 
changed to Italic, and the interrogation at the end, which he changed 
to a fiiU stop, thus converting it apparently into a genuine stage-direc- 
tion, and as such it was inoontinen^y accepted by his copyist the com- 
positor of the Folio, who prefixed Enter and changed Enter foure 
Fairies into and foure Fairies, thereby making the number of Fairies 
eight in all; and he may have thought himself quite 'smart,' as the 
Yankees say, m thus clearing up a dithcuity which was made for him 
by Roberts's compositor, duough the printing in Italic of * and' and 
through the dumge of punctuation, llius it is dear, I think, that in 
this instance there can be little doubt that Roberts's Quarto was tiie 
direct source of the text of the First Fob'o. 

There are, however, certain variations here and there between 
the Quartos and Folio which indicate in the latter a mild editorial 
supervision. For instance, in II, i, 95 both Quartos read 'eoerie 
pelting riuer;' the Folio dianges * pelting ' to*pet^,' an improve- 
ment which bears the trace of a hand latiha' more masterful than 
that of a compositor who elsewhere evinces small repugnance at 
repeating errors. In III, i, 90, after the exit of Bottom, Quince 
says, according to the Quartos, 'A stranger Pyramus than e'er played 
' here ' — a remark impossible in Quince's mouth. The Folio corrects 
by giving it to Puck. In III, ii, 127, in the Quartos, Hermia 
nttecs an incuiaUy pcosaic line, *I am amazed at your words;' the 
Folio, widi a knowledge beyond that of a mere con^KWtor, prints, 'I 
*am amazed at your passionate words.' 

Again, there is another class of variations which reveal to tis 
that the copy of the Quarto, from which the Folio was printed, 
had been a stage-copy. In ihe first scene of all, Theseus bids 
Fhilostrate, as the hbsler of the Revels, * go stir up the Athenian 
youth to merriments.' Fhilostrate retires and inunediately after 
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Egeus enters. Id no scene throughout the play, except in the very 
last, aze Philostrate and Egeus on the stage at the same time, so 
that down to this last scene one actor cotdd perform the two parts, 
and this practice of 'doubling ' must have been frequent enough in a 

company as small as at The Globe. In the IrLst «:rene, however, it is 
the duty of Philostrate to provide the entertainment, and Egeus too 
has to be present. There can be no ' doubling ' now, and one of the 
two charactcffs mnst be <miitted. Of oouise it is the unimportant 
Fhilostrate who is stricken out; Egeus remains, and becomes the hbs> 
ter of the Reveb and provides the entertunment. In textt to be used 
only by readers any change whatever is needless, but in a text to be 
used by actors the prefixes to the sjx.*L'ches must be changed, and 
'Phil.' must be erased and ' Egrus' substituted. And this, 1 be- 
lieve, is exactly what was done in the copy of the Quarto from 
which ^ Folio was printed,'bnt in the erasing, one speech (V, i, 
84) was accidentally overlooked, and the tell-tale ^PhiL* remained. 
This, of itself, is almost sufficient proof that the Folio was printed 
from a copy which was used on the stage. 

Furthermore, cumulative proofs of this stage-usage are afforded both 
by the number and by tlie character of the stage-directions. In Fisher's 
Quarto (Q.) there are about fifty-six stage-direetiotts; in Roberts's 
(Qa), about seventy-four J and in the Folio, about ninety-seven, not 
counting the division into Acts. Such minute attention to stage-busi* 
ness in the Folio as compared with the Quartos should not be over- 
looked. 

There remain in the i olio two other traces of a stage copy which, 
trifling though they may be, add largely, I cannot but think, to the 
general conclusion, bi V, i, 1 34, before Fytamus and the others a^qpear, 
we have die stage-direction * Tawyer witk a Ihtu^ before them.'' In 
*Tawyer' we have the name of one of the company, be it Trumpeter 
or Presenter, just as in Romeo and Juliet we find 'Enter Will Kempe.* 
The second trace of the prompter's hand is to be found, I think, in 
III, i, 116, where Pyramus, according to the stage-direction of the 
Folio, enters * w& &u Asse head,* In all modem editions this is of 
course changed to * au Ass's head, ' but tiie prompter of Shakbspbam's 
stage, knowing well enough that there was among the scanty proper^ 
tics but one Ass-head, inserted in the text *with the Assc head'— 
the only one they had. 

In any review of the text of the Folio one downright oversight 
should be noted. It is the omission of a whole line, which is given 
in bodi Quartos. Hie omission occurs after III, ii, 364, where the 
omitted line as given by tiie Quartos is:— 
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* Her. I am aina^'d, and know not what to lay. Exeunt* 
Had the Folio omitted Hennia's qieedi while retaining the Sxmni, 
we might infer that the omisrion was intentional ; but, as there u no 

Exeunt in the Folio where it is needed, the condusion is inevitable 
that the omission of the v.'hole line is merely a compositor's oversight, 
and not due to an erasure by the prompter or the author, who had 
the line before him in his Quarto. 

To sum up the three texts s — Fisher's registered Quarto, or The 
First Quarto, has the better text, and Inferior typognqiriiy. Roberts's 
ttor^tered Quarto, or The Second Quarto, corrects some of the 
errors in Fisher's, is superior to it in stage-directions; in spelling; 
and, occasionally, in the division of lines ; but is inferior in punc- 
tuation. The First Folio was printed from a copy of Roberts's 
Quarto, which had been used as a prompter's stage copy. Thus 
theoretically there are three texts; virtually there is but one. The 
variations between the three will wanant scarcely more dian the 
inference that possibly in the Folio we can now and then detect the 
revising hand of the author. In any microscopic examination of the 
Quartos and Folios, with their commas and their colons, we must be 
constantly on our guard lest we {a}X into the error of imagining that 
we are dealing wiA the hand of Shauspbau; in reality it Is aim- 
ply that of a mere compositor. 

The stories of the texts of A Midsummer Night's Dfr im and of 
The Merchant of Venice are much alike. In both there are two 
Quartos, and in both a Quarto was the ' copy ' for the Folio, and in 
botib the inferior Quarto was selected ; both plays were entered on the 
SiiUhneri RegiOert in tiie month of October, of the same year ; bo A 
were the early ventures of young stationers ( The Merchant of Venice 
was 'riioinas Ileyes's second venture, and A Midsummer Night'' s 
Dream Thomas Fisher's first), and in both of them James Roberts 
figures as the almost simultaueous printer of the same play. And it 
is this James Roberts who is, I believe, the centre of all the entangle- 
ment over diese Quartos of The Merckma ^ Venue and of A Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, just as I have supposed him to be in tlM case 
of As You Like It (see As You Like ft, ■p. 296, and Merchant of 
Venice^ p. 271 of this edition). I will here add no darker shadows 
to the portrait of James Roberts, which, in the Appendix to As You 
Like It, was painted ' from the depths of my consciousness. ' I will 
merely emphasise the outlines by supposing that young Thomas Heyes 
and young Thomas Fisher were the irictlms of the older, shrewder 
James Roberts, who in some unknowable way was dose enough to 
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die Lord Chainberkiii^s Servants to obtain, honestly I fear me, 
dishonestly, manoscript copies of Shakespearb's plays, and, unable, 
through iU-vq^ttte with the Wardens, to obtun a license to print, he 
sold these copies to two ine\]>ericnced young stationers ; and then, 
after his victims' books were published, in one case actually printing 
the Quarto for one of them, he turned round and issued a finer and 
more attractive edition for his own benefit. Then, after the two rival 
editions were issued, the same friendship or bribery, which obtained for 
him a copy taken from the manuscript of Shakespeare, led the actots 
to use James Roberts's clearly printed page in place of the worn 
and less legible sLige manuscript. Hence it may be that Hemingk 
and CoNDEUL, knowing the craft whereby the text of Roberts's Quarto 
was obtained, could with truth refer to it as ' stolne and surreptitious,' 
and yet at the ssme time adopt a copy of it which had beoi long in 
use on the stage, worn and corrected perchance by the very hand of 
the Master, as the authentic text for the Folio; and in announcing 
thit they had used Shakespeare's own manuscript, their assertion 
was a grace not greatly 'snatched beyond the bounds of truth.* 

Thus, by the aid of that pure imagination which is a constant 
frctor in die solution of pioUems connected with Shakbspbark as a 
breather of this world, we may solve the enigma of the Quartos and 
Folio of this play and of tiie otheis where James Roberts figoies. 

It is |>erliap8 worth while to note the ingenuity, thoroughly Ger- 
man, with which Dr Alexander Schmidt converts the heraldic device 
on ^ title-page of James Roberts's Quarto into an example of pun- 
ning arms. 'The crowned eagle,' says die learned lexioognqiher 
{^Program^ &c. p. 14), 'on the left of the two compartments into 

* which the shield is divided, probably indicates King James, Eliza- 

* beth's successor, and gives us the printer's surname. The key, with 

* intricate wards, on the right, is the tool and arms of a " Robertsraaxi^** 
'as a bu^lar was then termed.' If my having in Heraldry is a 
younger brother*s revenue, Dr SawnyT's having in that intricate 
department f^gtuHlesse is a[qMiently that of a brother not appreciably 
older, most probably a twin. According to my ignorance, the shield 
is an achievement, w^here the husband's and the wife's arms are 
impaled. If this be so, leaving out of view the extreme improb- 
ability of any reference in the 'crowned eagle to Elizabeth's suc- 
'cesBor * three years before Elisabeth's death, the key in die rinister 
half of the shiekl is Mis Roberts's arms; and though my estimate 
of her husband's honesty is small, I am not prepared to brand the 
wilb as a burglar. James Roberts printed several other Quartos^ 

B 
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* and whether or not he ma unwilling to give further publicity to hu 

wife's burglarious propensity, and thereby disclose the family skeleton, 

it is impossible to say ; but certain it is that he did not afterward adopt 
these armes parlantes, as they were termed, but used innocent and 
misleading flourishes calculated to baffle detectives. 

No commentary on a play of Shakeqwave's is now-a-days oomplele 

without a discussion of the Date of its CoBfPosrnON. Cottld we be 
content with dry, prosaic facts, this discussion in the present play 
would be brief. Meres mentions A Muhummrr Night' i Dream among 
others, in 1598. This is all we know, iiut m a discussion over any 
sal>iect competed widi SixAKasPKAitB, who ever heard of lestixig content 
withwbat we know? It is wlmt we do not know that fills our volnmes. 
MsRss's Wits CommonwMi^ was entered in the Siaiwnerf JRqps^ 
in September, 159.8, when the year, which began in March, was about 
hah through. Mekes must have composed his book before it was regis- 
tered, rius uncertainty as to how long before registration Meres wrote> 
added to the tmcertainty as to how long before the writing by Meres the 
play of A Midsummer Ni^*s Dnam had been acted, leaves the door 
^ar for speculation ; critics have not been slow lo see therein their oppor- 
tunity, and, flinging the door wide open, have given to surmises and 
discursive learning a flight as unrestricted as when ' wild geese madly 
'sweep the sky.' Of course it can be only through internal evidence 
in the play itself that proof is to be found for the £>aie of Composition 
before 1598. Hiis evidence has been detected at various times by 
various critics in die following lines and items:— 

* Thorough bush, thorough Mar.' — II, i, 5 ; 

Titania's description of the disastrous effects on the weather and har- 
vests caused by the quarrel between her and Oberon, — 11, i, 94-120; 

' And hatig a pearl in every caws^'s ear. '—II, i, 14 ; 

' One sees mere demis ikon ttast Hell earn ibA/.'— V, i, zi ; 

A poem of Pyramus and Thisbe ; 
The date of Spenser's Faerie Queene ; 

The ancient privilege of Adiois, whereby Egens claims the dis- 
posal of his daughter, either to give her in marriage or to put herto 

death. — I, i, 49 ; 

' The thrice thref Muses, mourmitg far Ae death 0/ learmi^f late 
deceast in 6eggerie.'—W, i, 59; 
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And finally, the whole play being intended for the celebration of 

some noble marriage, it is only necessary to find out for whose mar- 
riage it was written, and we have found out the Date of Compositton. 

If this array of evidence pointed to one and the same date, 
it would be &irly conclusive of that date. Bat the dates axe an 
manifold as their advocates j and there is not one of tiiem whidi has 
not been, by some critic or o^r, stoutly denied, and all of them 
collectively by Dvce. Of some of them it may be said that they 
are apparently founded on two premises : First, that although Shake- 
iPEAiiE's vocation was the writing of pla>-s, yet his resources were 
so restricted that his chief avocation lay in conveying lines and 
ideas ftom hb move original and vigoroos contemporaries. And 
secondly, duit altiioogh Sbakespxarb could show ns a bank wheieon 
the wild thyme grows and fiU our ears with FUlomers sweet melody, 
yet he could not so depict a season of wet weather that his audience 
would recognise the picture unlt-ss they were still chatterinir with un- 
timely frosts. (^It has always been a source of wonder to me liiat the 
thundetstorm in Ltwr » not tised to fix the date.) 

The last item in this list, namely Uut which assumes the play to 
have b<"^n written for performance at some noble wedding, is one of 
the chieicst in determining the year of composition. From our know- 
ledge of the stage in those days this assimiption may well be granted. 
But we must be gnarded lest we assume too much. To suppose that 
Shakespeare could not have written his play for an imaginary noble 
ooamage is to put a limitation to his power, on which I fcM- one 
will never venture. And, furthermore, knowing that Shakespeare 
wrote to fill the theatre and earn money for himself and his fellows, 
to suppose that he could not, without a basis of fact, write a play 
with wooing and wedding for its theme, which should charm and fiu* 
dnate till wooing and wedding cease to be. Is to impute to him a dis- 
trust of his own power in which I again, for one, will bear no share. 
How little he wrote for the passing hour, how fixedly he was 
grounded on the ' eternal verities," how small a share in his plays 
trifling, local, and temporary allusions bear, is shown by the popularity 
of these plays, now at this day when every echo of those allusions has 
died away. If the plays were as saturated with sudi allusions as the 
critics would &in have us believe, if all his diief cbaracleis had jno- 
totypes in real life, thm, with the oblivion of these allusions and of 
these prototypes, there would also vanish, for us, the point and meaning 
of his words, and Shakespfare's plays would long ago have ceased to 
be the source of ' tears and laughter for ail time.' No noble nurnage 
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was needed as an occasion to bring out within Shakespeare's century 

that witless opera The Fairy Queen, and yet almost all the allusions 
to a marriage to be found in A Midsummfr Nighfs Dream are there 
repeated. I have given a short account of this opera in the Appen- 
dix, page 340, partly to illtistrate this very point. Moreover, this same 
denial of Shakespbars's dramatic power is everywhere thrust for- 
ward. It is pushed even into his Sonntts, and for every sigh there 
and for every smile we must needs, forsooth, fit an occasion. Shake- 
speare cannot be permitted to bewail his outcast state, but we must 
straight sniiT a peccadillo. We deny to Shakespeare what we grant 
to every other poet. Had he written The Miiier s Daughter of 1 enny- 

soN, the very site of the mill-dam would have been long ago fixed, the 
snimpa of the ' dnee chestnuts ' discovered, and probably fragments of 
the 'long green box' wherein grew the mignonette. Probably no 
department of literature is more beset than the Shakespearian with 
what WiiATELY happily terms the * Thaumatrope fallacy.' it is in con- 
stant use in demonstrating allusions in the plays, and pre-eminently in 
nanating Ae fiKts of his mott meagre biography. On one dde of a 
card n set forth theories and puie imaginings inteispened with 'of 
'oouise.* 'it could not be otherwise,* 'natural sequence,' &c., &c., 
and on the other side Shakespeare ; and, while the card is rapidly 
twirled, before we know it we see Shakespeare firmly imbedded in the 
assumption and are triumphantly called on to accept a proven fact. 

Jtk the Appm^ will be found a ducusslon of tihe items of internal 
evidence whidi bear upon Tin Date op CouPOsmoN. In this whole 

subject of fixing the dates of these plays I confess I take no atom 
of interest, beyond that which lies in any curious speculation. But 
many of my superiors assert that this subject, to me so jejune, i.s of keen 
interest, and the source of what they think is, in their own case, refined 
pleasure. To this decision, while reserving the right of private judge- 
ment, I yield, at Uie same time widiing that these, my betters, 
would occasionally go for a while 'into retreat,' and calmly and 
soberly, in seclusion, ask themselves what is the chief end of man 
in reading Shakespeare. I think they would discern that not by 
the discovery of the dates of these plays is it that fear and com- 
passion, or the sense of humor, are awakened: tiie clearer vision 
would enable tiiem, I trust, to separate the chaff from the wheat; 
and that when, before them, there pass scenes of breathing life, 
with the hot blood stirring, they would not seek after the date of 
the play nor ask Shakespeare how old he was when he wrote it. 
' The poet,' says Lessinc, ' introduces us to the feasts of the gods, and 
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* gfcftt must be our emnd there, if we turn round and inquire after the 
'usher who admitted us.' When, however, between every glance we 

try to comprehend each syllable that is uttered, or strain our cars to 
catch every measure of the heavenly harmony, or trace the subtle 
workings of consummate art, — that is a far ditferent matter; therein 
lies many a lesson for oar feeble powers ; then we share with Shake- 
SPBARB die joy of his meaning. But the dates of tiie plays are purely 
blognphical, and have for me as much relevancy to the plays them- 
selves as has a chemical analysis of the paper of the Folio or of the 
ink of the Quartos. 

Due explanations of The Textual Notes will be found in the 
Appendix^ page 344. It has bem mentioned in a pcevious volume of 
this edition^and it is befitting that the statem»it should be occasion- 
ally recalled — that in these Textual Notes no record is made of the 

conjectural emendations or rhythmical changes proposed by Zachary 
Jackson, or by his copesmates Beckett, Sf.ymour, and Lord Ched- 
WORTH. The equable atmosphere of an edition liice the present must 
not be rendered baleful by exsuiBicate and blown surmises. It is 
well to remember diat diis play is a ' Dream,' but, of all loves, do not 
let us have it a nightmare. It is painful to announce that in succeed- 
ing volumes of this edition to these four criticasters must be n ided 
certain others, more recent, whose emendations, so c^led, must be left 
unrecorded here. 

There is abroad a strange oblivion, to call it by no hanher 
name, among the readers of Shakbspearb, of the exquisite niceQr 
demanded, at the present day, in emending Shakespeare's text*— a 

nicety of judgement, a nicety of knowledge of Elizabethan literature, 
a nicety of car, which alone bars all foreigners from the task, and, 
beyond ail, a thorough mastery of Shakespeare's style and ways of 
thinking, which alcme should bar all the rest of us. Moreover, never 
for a minute should we lose sight of that star to every wandering 
textual bark which has been from time immemorial the scholar's surest 
guide in criticism : Durior lectio preferenda est. The successive win 
nowings are all forgot, to which the text has been subjected for nigh 
two hundred years. Never again can there be such harvests as were 
richly garnered by Rowe, Theobald, and Cap ell, and when to these 
we add Stebvens and Malone of more recent times, we may rest 
assured that the gleaning for us is of the very scantiest, and reserved 
only for the keenest and most skilful eyesight. At the present day 
those who know the most venture the least. We may sec an example 
of this in The Globe edition, where many a line, marked with an 
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obelus as inoonigible, is airily emended by those who can tcaicely 

detpri: the difficulty which to the experienced editors of that edition 
was lOburmountablc. Moreover, by this time the text of Shake- 
speare has become so fixed and settled that I thinic it safe to 
predict that, unless a veritable MS of Skakispbarb's own be dis> 
oomed, not a single foture emendation will be genetally accepted 
in critkal editicms. Indeed, I think, even a wider range may 
be assumed, so as to include in this list all emendations, that 
is, substitutions of words, which have l)een proposed since the 
days of Collier. Much ink, printer's and other, will be spared 
if we deal with the text now given to us in Tlu Globe and in the 
recent (second) Caatbriigt EH^m^ mudi in die style (rf Nolan's 
woida to Loid Lvcam; 'There is tiie enemy, and there are your 
' orders.' There is the text, and we must compcdiend it, if we can. 
But if, after all, in some unfortunate patient the insanahilf cacoethes 
emendi still !nrk in the system, let him sedulously conceal its prod- 
ucts from aii but his nearest friends, wlio ore bound to bear a Ineud s 
infirmities. Should, however, concealment prove impossible, and 
naught but publication avail, no feelings must be hurt if we sigh 
under our breath, 'Why irill you be talking. Master Benedict? 
'Nobody minds ye.' 

The present play is one of the very few whereof no trace of the 
whole Plot has been found in any preceding play or story ; but that 
there was sudi a play— and it is more likely to have been a play tfian a 
story which Shakespeare touched with his heavenly alchemy — is, I 
think, more probable than improbable. I have long thought that 
hints (hints, be it observed) m)i;'ht be found in that lost play oi Huon 
of Burdeaux which He.vslowe records {Shakespeare Society^ p. 31) 
as having been performed in 'desembr' and 'Jenewary, 1593,' and 
called by diat thrifty but lUitemte manager *h€wm «f imrtMus* 
Be this as it may, all that is now reserved for us in dealing with the 
SouaCK OF THE Plot is to detect the origin of every line or diought 
which Shakespeare is supposed to have obtained from other writers. 

The various hints which Shakfspfare took here, 'J^ltc, an l everv- 
where in writing this play wiii be found set forth at iuli iengtli m tiie 
Afpendix, p. 368. Among them I have reprinted several which could 
not possiUy have been used by ^iakbsfbarb, becaure of die discrepancy 
in dates ; but as they are found in modem editions, and have argu- 
ments ba.sed on them, I have preferred to err on the side of fulness. 
I have not reprinted Drayton's iYym/>hiJia, which is in this list of 
publications subsequent in date to A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
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first, became of its extreme length ; and aecondly» becaiue it is aocea** 

ibie in the popular, and deservedly popular, edition of the present 
play set forth by the late Professor Morley, at an insignificant cost. 
The temptation to reprint it, nevertheless, was strong after reading an 
assertion like the following: 'Shakespeare unquestionably borrowed 
' from T3/iLAm(ti^%Nyii^k^ to set forth his "Queen Mab/' andeorich 
' htt fiiiiy tvorld of tihe Midsuumer l^kt*s Dram»* * The oveisight 
beie in legard to the date of the Nymphidia is venial enough. It is 
not the oversight that astonish^ : it is that any one can be found to assert 
that Shakespeare * borrowed' from the Nymphidia, and that the loan 
'enriched' his iairy world. IIalliwell {Fairy Afytlwhgy, p. 195) 
speaks of the Nymphidia as ' this beautiful poem.' To me it is dull, 
ommnonplace, and coarse. There is in it a constant struning after n 
light and aiiy toach, and the poe^ as tfaoagh conscious of hb fidlme, 
tries to conceal it under a ahoir ci feeble jocosity, reminding one of 
the sickly smile which men put on after an undignified tumble. Do 
we not see this forced fun in the very name of the iiero, ' Pl^wiggen '? 
When Oberon is hastening in search of Titania, who has lied to * her 
'dear Figwiggen,' one of the dde-^litting miaadTentures of the Elfin 
King is thus described i-^ 

* A new adventuie him betides: 

He met an ant, which he bestrides. 
And post thercoQ away he rides, 

WUch with hb baste dodi stamUe, 
And came full over on her snoot; 
Her heels so rhrr";v the dirt about, 
For she by no means could get out. 

Bat over bim dodi torable.' 

Moieover, is it not strange Aat the borrower, Shakespeare, gave 
to his Atries sach names as JfaUk, Cokwei, PmsMot^mt when he 
nught have 'enridied ' his nomendatiire from such a Ibt as this^— 

' H«p, and Mopk and Diyp «> dear, 
Rp, and Trip, and Skip that woe 

To Mab, their sovereign ever dear. 

Her special maids of honour; 
Ufa^ and Ttb^ and Ptack, aad Fia, 
Tick, and Quick, and Jil, and Jin, 
Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 

The trahi (hat wait opoa her.' 

HALLiWELi-FaiLUppsf mentions a manuscript which be had seen 

« GbKALD Massey : Shttktsptart' s Soniuis, p. S73t «d. 1866; d}., ad. 187a. 
f Mmmimda m the MUbummtr JifigAft Dnam, ij, 1879. 
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of OiARLss LamBp wherein Lamb 'speaks of Sbakbspbase as hmlBg 
< ** invented the fiiries.'* * No one was ever more competent than 

Lamr to pronounce such an opinion, and nothing that Lamb ever said 
is more true. There were no real fairies before Shakespeare's. What 
were called ' fairies ' have existed ever since stories were told to wide- 
eyed listeners round a winter's fire. But ttoe are not the Curies of 
Shakbspbam, nor the fiUries of today. They are the fidries of Grimm's 
My&iol^, Ottr fairies are spirits of another sort, but unless they 
wear Shakespeare's livery they are counterfeit. The fairies of Folk 
Lore were rough and repulsive, taking their style from the hempen 
homespuns who invented ihem ; they were gnomes, cobbolds, lubber- 
louts, and, descendants though they may have been of the Greek 
Nereids, they had lost every vestige of charm along their Northttn 
route. 

Dr JOBIfSOit*S final note on the present {^y is that * fairies in 
'[Shakespeare's"! time were much in fashion, common tradition had 
'made them lamiliar, and Spenser's poem had made them great.' If 
the innuendo here be that Spenser^ laines and Shakespeare's fairies 
were allied, the uncomfortable inference is inevitable that Dr Johm- 
son's reading of his Faerie Queene did not extend to the Tenth 
Canto of ^ Second Book, where 'faeryes' are deKribed and die 
descent given of the Faerie Queene, Gloriana. Along the line of 
ancestors we meet, it is true, with Oberon ; but, like all his progenitors 
and descendants, he was a mortal, and with no attributes in common 
with Shakesp£are's Oberon except in being a king. To save the 
student die trouble of going to Spbhssr, the passages referred to 
are reprinted in the Appendix, p. 387. Merely a cursory glance at 
these extracts will show, I think, that as far as proving any real con- 
nection between the two Oberons is concerned, they might as well 
have been ' the unedifying Tenth of Nehemiah.' 

Reference has just been made to Hbmslowb's kewem buf^kes, 
with die suggestion that it may have supplied Shakbspbarb with some 

hints when writing die present comedy. One of the hints which I 
had in mind is the name Oberon, and his dwelling in the Elast. No 
play founded on the old romance of Huott of Burdeaux could have 
overlooked the great Deus ex machind of that story, who is almost as 
important a character as Huon himself, so diat Hbnslowb's * hewen * 
must have had an Oberon, and as 'hewen* was acted in 1593, we get 
very close to the time when Meres wrote his Wits Commonwealth and 
extolled Shakespe ark's hfihummer Nighf s Drfam,\\\ 159S. U may 
be interesting to note that although the character, Oberon, appears for 
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the fint time in this old French romance of Jiuon, Keightley has 
sho<vn that the model is the dwarf Elberich in Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach's ballad of ' Otnit ' in the Heldenbuch. Furthermore, the namwj 
Elberich and Oberon are the same. ' From the usual change of / into 

* » (as ai—mty eol-'cou, &c.) in the French language, Elberich or Albe- 
' rich (derived from Alp, Alf ) becomes Auberich ; and Uh not being 
'a French termination, the nsiial one of on was sabstitllted» and 80 it 
'became Aubcron, or Oberon.** 

Tlicre IS one point, however, whicli certainly yields a strong pre- 
sumption that Huon's Oberon was, directly or indirectly, the pro- 
genitor of Shakespeare's Oberon. Attention was called to it by Mr. 
S. L. Lbb (to wh<»n wc are indebted for the valuable excoisus in The 
Mirchani of Venice on die ' Jews in England ') in his InlroineHon. to 
Duke Huon of Burdeaux.\ ' The Oberon of the great poet's fairy- 

* comedy,' says Mr I,kk, ' although he is set in a butterfly environment, 
'still posijcsses some leature* very similar to those of the romantic 

* {airy king. . . . The mediaeval hiry dwells in the East ; his kingdom 
*is dtqated somewhere to the east of Jemsalem, in the fur-reaching 
' district that was known to medisml writers under the generic name 
' of India. Shak^peare's fairy is similarly a foreigner to the western 

* world. He is totally unlike Puck, his lieutenant, " the merry wan- 

* "derer of the night," who springs tVom purely English superstition, 
'and it is stated in the comedy tlvat he has come to Greece " from the 
' " &rthest steep of India." Titania, ftiither, tells her husband how 
' the mother of her page-boy gossiped at her side in their home, " in 
'"the spiced Indian air by night- fall.'* And it will be letnembered 

* that an Indian hoy causes the jealousy of Oberon.' 

It is, however, quite possible to account for these coincidences on 
the supposition that tiiere was an Oberon on the English stage, inter- 
mediate between Huon't and Skakespkarb's. It is difficnlt to believe 
that if SBARBSPBAitB went direct to I>«ie Huon no trace of l^e pro- 
genitor should survive in the descendant other than in the r n 
references, striking though they are, just pointed out by Mr Li;i:. 
The t^vo Ob^rons do not resemble each other in person, for, although 
Huon's Oberon * hathe an aungelyke vysage,' yet is he ' of heyght but 
'of .iii. fote, and crokyd shulderyd ' (p. 63). Again, * the dirarfe of 

* the iayie, kynge Oberon, came lydynge by, and had on a gowne sc 
' ryche that it were meruayll to recount the rychcs :ind fayssyon thereof 
'and it wa., so garnyshyd with precyous stones that the clerenes of them 
' shcoe lyke the soue. Also he had a goodly bow in hys hande so 

• F'liry My!ho!ogy^ ii, 6, ftxlt-not*", 1833. 
t Early English Text Society, Fart i, p. 1. 
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' ryche that it coude not be esteemyde, and hys arrous after the same 
'sort and they had suclic proparte that any beest in the worlde that he 
* wolde wyshe for, the arow sholde areste hym. Also he hade alxDut 
'hys necke a ryche home hangyng by two lases of goldc, the home 
'was so ryche and fayre, that there ms neuer sene none snche ' (p. 65). 

It may be also vrotth while to remark that the parentage of Haon*8 
Oberon was, to say the least, noteworthy. His father was Julius 
Cajsar, and his mother by a previous marriage became the grandmother 
of Alexander the Great (p. 72). It was this strain of mortality derived 
from his lather that made Oberon, although king of y* fayrcy, mortal. 
'I am aniortaU matt as ye be,* he said oooe to Charlemagne (p. 265), 
and shordy after he added to his dear friend, the hero of the romance, 
' Hnon,' quod Oberon, < know for a truth I shal not abyde longe in 
'this worlde, for so is the pleasure of god. it behoueth me to go in to 
' paradyce, wher as my place is apparelled j in y* fayrye I shal byde 
'no longer' (p. 267). 

Unquestionably, this Oberon of Ifit^n af Burdeaux is a noble 
character, brave, wise, of an infimte scorn of anything untrue or 
unchaste, and of an aungelyke visage withal, but except in name and 
dwelling he is not Shakbspbars's Oberon. 

When we turn to Puck the case is altered. We know very well 
all his forbears. About him and his specific name Robin Good- 
fellow has been gathered by antiquarian and ardueologicat seal a 
greater mass of comment than about any othffir character in the play. 
The larger share of it is Folk Lore, but beyond the proofs of the 
antiquity of the name and of his traditional mischievous character 
little needs either revival or perpetuation in the present edition. The 
sources of the knowledge ot popular superstitions were as free to 
Shauspbars as to the authors whose gossip is cited by Uie anti- 
quarians,— alt had to go to the stories at a winter's fire authorised by 
agiandam. 

Sundry hillads are reprinted in the Appendix, lor whicli tlu- clum 
is urged liiat they have influenced, or at least preceded, :3Uak£- 
SPBARB. There also will be found the extracts from Chaucer's 
Kt^kfs TaU whidk haire bem cited by many editors as the story 
to which the present play owes much. It is difficult to under- 
stmr! the grounds for this belief. There >s no resembhnce between 
the talc and the drama beyond an allusion to the celebration of May 
day, and the names Theseus and Philostrate. For the name Hippolyta, 
SnAXBSPBAns must have deserted Chaucer, who gives it ' Ipolita,' and 
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leaorted to his Ptutareh, Stavntok truly remarks dot *tiie persist* 
'ence [of the commentators] in assigning the groundwork of the 

' fable to Chaucer's Knight's Tale is a remarkable instance of the 
'docility with which succeeding writers will adopt, one after another, 
'an assertion that has really little or no foundation in tact.' 

No little space in the Append is allotted to tiie extracts from 
Gieene's Scottish Htst^ tf James IV, This was deemed neoessoiy, 
because of the great weight of any nsertion made by Mr W. A. Ward, 
who thinks that to this drama Shakespeare was * in all probability ' 

indebted for the entire machinery of Oberon and his fairy-court. 
With every desire to accept Mr Ward's view, I am obliged to acknow- 
ledge that I can detect no trace of the influence of Greene*s dmma on 
A MidsutKmer Night* s Dream. 

In the Appendix will be found the views of vnrious critics concem- 
mg the Duration of the Action. This Duration is apparently set 
forth by Shakespeare himself with emphatic clearness in the opening 
lines of die play. Theseus there says that * four happy days bring in 
'another moon/ and Hippolyta replies that 'four nights will quickly 
'dream away the time.' When, however, it is sought to compute 
this number of days and nights in the course of the action, difficulties 
have sprung up of a character so insurmountable that a majority of the 
critics have not hesitated to say that Shakespeare tailed to fulfill this 
opening promise, and that he actually miscalculated, in such humble 
figures, moreover, as three and four, and mistook the one for tfie other. 
Nay, to such stnits is one critic, Flbay, driven in his loyal^ to Shake* 
SPBARB diat, rather than acknowledge an error, he very properly prefeis 
to suppose that some of the characters sleep for twenty-four consecutive 
hours — an enviable slumber, it must be cunt' ssed, when induced by 
Shakespeare's iiond and furnished by that hand with dreams. 

That Shakespeare knew 'small Latin and leas Greek' is sad 
enough. It is indeed dqnessing if to diese deficiencies we mnst add 
Aiithmetic. Is there no evasion of this shocking charge? It there 
not a more excellent way of solving the problem? 

The great event of the play, the end and aim of all its action, is 
the wedding of Theseus and Hippoljrta. Why did Shakespeare 
begin die play four days befim that event? If the incidents were to 
occur in a dream, one night is surely enough for the longest of dreams; 
the play might have opened on the last day of April, and as far as the 
demands of a dream were concerned the dramatis personct have all w.iked 
up, after one night's slumber, bright and fresh on May-day morning 
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Why then, was the wedding deferred four days? It is not for us t» 

'ha'e the presoomption * to say what was in mind, oi 

what he thought, or wh.it he intended. We can, in a case hke this, 
but humbly suggest that a most momentous issue was presented 
to Hennw, either of being put to death, or else to wed Demetrius, or 
to abjoie for ever the society of men, Shakespbarb ma/ have thought 
that in such most gtave questions the tender Athenian maid was en- 
titled to at least as much grace as is accorded to common criminals; 
to give her less would have savoured of needless harshness and tyranny 
on the part of Theseus, and would have been unbecoming to his 
joyous marriage mood. Therefore to Hermia is given three full days 
to pause, and on the fourth, the sealing day 'twixt Theseus and Hip- 
potyta, her choice must be announced. Three days are surely enough 
wherein a young girl can make up her mind ; our sense of justice is 
satisfied : a dramatic rea«?on intimated for opening the play so long 
before the main action; and the 'four happy days' of Theseus are 
justified. 

The problem before us, then, is to discover any semblance of 
probability in the structure of a drama where to four days there is 
only one night. Of one thing wc are sure: it is a midsummer 
night, and therefore full of enchantment. Ah. if enchantment 
once ensnnres us, and Shakespeauk s enciiantm- nt at that, day and 
night will be alike a dream after wc are broaa awake. To the , k- 
tims of fairies, time is nought, divisiims of day and night pass unper- 
ceived. It is not those inside the magic circle, but those outside — 
the spectators or the audience — for whom the hours must be counted. 
It is we, after all, not the character? on the staje, abont whom 
Shakesi'kark weaves his spells, it is our eyes that arc latched with 
magic juice. Tiic lovers on the stage pass but a single night in the 
enchanted wood, and one dawn awakens them on May day. We, the 
onlookefs, are bound in deeper charms, and must see dawn after dawn 
arise until the tale is told, and, looking bock, be conscious of the lapse 
of days as well as of a night. 

If ' four happy days,' as Theseus says, * bring in another moon ' on 
the evening of the first of May, the play must open on the twenty-seventh 
of April, and as, I think, it is never the custom when counting tiie 
days before an event to include the day that is passing, the four days 
are : the twenty-eighth, the twenty-ninth, the thirtieth of April, and the 
first of May. Hippolyta's four nights are: the night which is approach- 
ing — namely, the twenty-seventh, the twenty-eighth, the twenty-ninth, 
and the thirtieth of April. The evening of the first of May she could 
not count ; uu tiuat evening she was married. (Wc must count thus 
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on our lingers because one critic, Mr Daniel, has said that Uippol>u 
should have counted five nights.) 

The play has begun, and Shakbspbarb's two docks are wound up ; 
on the fifeoe of one we count die hurrying time, and when the other 
strikes we hear how stowljr time puses. But before we really be^in to 
listen, Shakespeare presents to us 'one fair enchanted cup,* which we 
trinHt all quaff. It is but four daju before the moon like to a silver 
bow will be new bent in heaven, and yet when Lysander and Herraia 
elope on the morrow night, we find, instead of the moonless darkness 
whidi should enshroud the earth, that * PhGsbe ' is actually beholding 
*her silver visage in the watery glass,' and 'deddng with liquid pearl 
* the bladed grass. ' It is folly to suppose that this can be our satellite— 
our sedate Phcebe hides her every ray before a new moon is born. 
On Oberon, too, is shed the light of this strange moon. He meets 
Titania ' by inooalight,' and Titania invites him to join her ' moon- 
' light revels.' Even almanacs play us fidse. Bottom's calendar 
assures us that the moon will shine on the * night of the play.' Our 
new moon sets almost with the sun. In a world where the moon 
shines bright in the last nights of her last quarter, of what avail are 
all our Ephemerides, computed by purblind, star-gazing astronomers? 
And yet in the agonising struggle to discover the year in which 
Shaicbspbarb wrote tfiis play this monstrous moon has been over- 
looked, and dusty Ephemerides have been exhumed and bade to 
divulge the Date of Composition, which will be unquestiona!)ly divulged 
can we but find a year among the nineties of the sixteenth century' 
when a new moon falls on the first of May. Rut even here, I am 
happy to say, Puck rules the hour and again misleads night-wanderers. 
There is a whole week's difference between the new moons in Germany 
and in England in May, 1590, and our ears are so dinned with Robin 
Goodfellow's 'Ho! ho! ho!' over the discrepancy that we cannot 
determine whether Bottom's almanac was in German or in English. 
(I privately think that, as befits Athens and the investigators, it was 
in Greek, with the Kalends red-lettered.) Into such dilemmas are we 
led in our vain attempts to turn a stage moon into a real one, and to 
discover die Date of Composition from intenud evidence. 

In Otkelip many days are compressed into thir^-siit hours ; in !%€ 
Merekani 0/ Venice three hours are made equivalent to three months. 
In the present play four days are to have but one night, and I venture 
to think that, thanks to the limitations of Shakespeare's stage, this 
was a task scarcely more difficult than those in the two plays just 
mentuMkcd* 

Grant that the pky opens on Monday, Hippolyta's four nights ate 
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then, Monday night, i'uesday night, Wednesday nighi, and i hursday 
night. Why does Lysaader propose to elope with Hennia * to-morrow 
'night,' and Hennia agree to meet him *moir»w deep midnight*? 
One would think that not only a lover's haste but a wise prudence 
woul'i counsel flight that very night. Why need we be told with so 
much emphasis that the Clowns' rehearsal was to be held * to-morrow 
* night ' ? Is It not tiiat both by the specified time of the elopement 
and by the specified time of the reheaisal we are to he made conscious 
that Monday night is to be eliminated ? If so, there will then remain 
but three nights to be accounted for before the wedding day, and these 
three nights are to be made to seem as only one. If while this long 
night is brooding over the lovers we can be made to see two separate 
dawns, the third dawn will be May day and the task will be done. 
We must see Wednesday's dawn, Thursday's dawn, and on Friday 
morning eariy Theseus's horns must wake the sleepers. 

It is not to be expected that these dawns and Ae days following 
them will be proclaimed in set terms. That would mar the impression 
of one continuous night. They will not be obtruded on us. They 
will be intimated by swift, fleetinpr allusions which induce the belief 
almost insensibly tiiat a new dawn ha:> arisen. To be thoroughly re- 
ceptive of tikese impressions we must look at the scene through tiie 
eyes of Skakespsake's audience, which beholds, in the full light of 
an afternoon, a stage with no footlights or side-lights to be darkened 
to represent night, but where daylight is the nile ; night, be it remem- 
bered, is to be assumed only when we are told to assume it. 

The Second Act opens in the wood where Lysander and Hermia 
were to meet at ' deep midnight ' \ they have started on their journey to 
Lysander's aunt, and have abeady wandered so long and so fiur that 
Demetrius and Helena cannot find them, and they decide to ' tany 
'for the comfort of the day.' This prcpar(s us for a dawn near at 
hand. They must have wandered many a weary mile and hour since 
midnight. Oberon sends for the magic flower, and is strict in his 
commancb to Puck after anointing Demetrius's eyes to meet him *ere 
'die first cock crow.' Again an allusion to dawn, which must be 
close at hand or the command would be superfluous. FUck wanden 
' through the forest ' in a vain search for the lovers. This must 
have taken some time, and the dawn is coming closer. Puck finds 
the lovers at last, chants his charm as he anoints, by mistake, 
Lysander's eyes, and then hurries off with ' I must now to Oberon.' 
We feel die necessity for his haste, the dawn is upon him and the cock 
about to crow. To say that diese allusions are pmposdess is to believe 
that Shakispiars wrote haphaamrd, which he may believe iriio lists 
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This dawn, then, whose streaks we see lacing the severing clouds, is 
that of Wednesday morning. We need but one more dawn, that of 
Thursday, before we hear the horns of Theseus. Lest, however, this 
impressioii of « new dajr be too empiiattc, Sbaksspearb utfuUy cdoses 
tike Act with the undertone of night bjr showing us Hennia iraking up 
after her desertion by Lysander. Be it never forgotten that while we 
aie looking at the fast clock we must hear the slow clock strike. 

The Third Act begins with the crew of rude mechanicals at their 
rehearsal. If we were to stop to think wliile the play is going on 
before us, we should remember that rightfully this rehearsal is on 
Tuesday night; but we have watched the events of that night which 
occurred long after midnight ; we have seen a new day dawn ; and 
this is a new Act. Our consciousness tells us that it is Wednesday. 
Moreover, who of us ever imagines that this rehearsal is at night? 
As though for the very purpose of dispelling such a thought, Snout 
asks if the moon shines the night of the play, which is only two or 
tiuee nights off. Would such a question have occurred to him if thej 
had then been acting by moonlight? Ronember, on Suakbspbarb's 
open-air stage we most assume dayliglu unless we are told that it is 
night. Though we a^ume dayhght hcrL- at the rehearsal, we are 
again gently reminded toward the close oi tiiu s' one, as though at the 
end of the day, that the moon looks with a watery eye upon Titania 
and her honid love. 

The next scene is night, Wednesday night, and all four loveis axe 
still in the fierce vexation of the dream through which we have fol* 
lov^ ed them continuously, and yet we are conscious, we scarcely know 
how, that outside in the world a day luis slipped by. Did we not see 
Bottom and all of them in broad daylight Lysander and Demetrius 
exemit to fight their duel ; Hernia and Hdena depart, and again a 
dawn is so near that darkness can be prolonged, and the stany wel' 
kin covered, only by Oberon's magic ' fog as black as Adieron,' and 
over the brows of the rivals death-counterfeiting sleep can creep only 
by Puck's art. So near is diy at hand that this art must be plied 
with haste, 'for night's swilt dragons cut the clouds full fast, And 
* yonder shines Aurora's harbinger.' Here we have a second dawn, 
the dawn of ThufMky morning. All four lovets ate in the deepest 
slumber — a slumber 'more dead than common sleep,' induced by 
magic. And the First Folio tells us explicitly before the Fourth Act 
opens that ^They Jleepe all the AH* 

Wednesday night has passed, and this Act, the Fourth, through 
which they sleep, befalls on Thursday, after the dawn announced by 
Aurora's harbinger has broadened into day. Surely it is only on a 
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midsummer noon that we can picture Titania on a bed of flowers, 
coying Bottom's amiable cheeks and kissing his £air large ears. Never 
could Bottom even, with or without the ass's nowl, have thought of send- 
ing Cavaleiy Cobweb to kill a red-hipt htimble-bee on the top of a dustle 
at night, when sot a bee is abroad. It must be high noon. Btit Bot- 
tom takes his nap with Titania's arms wound round him ; the after 
noon wanes ; Titania is awakened and disenchanted ; she and Oberon 
take hands and rock the ground whereon the lovers still are lying, and 
thcu, a:i though to settle every doubt, and to stamp, at the close, every 
impression incffaceably dut we have readied Thursday night, Oberon 
tdls his Queen that tiiejr will dance in Doke Theseas*s hotae *^ 
* morrow midnight.' But before the Fairy King and Queen trip 
away, Puck hears the morning lark, the herald of Friday's dawn, and 
almobt mingling with the song we catch the notes of hunting horns. 
So tlie scene closes, with the mindful stage-direction that the Sleepers 
Lye Jiill. It was not a mete pretty conceit that kd Skaxbspkaki Io 
lull these sleepers wi& fiiiry music and to rock the ground ; this deep 
was thus charmed and made ' more dead than common sleep' to recon- 
cile us to the long nigiu of Thursday, until early on Friday morning 
the horns of I'hescus s foresters could be heard. The horns are heard ; 
the sleepers ' all start up ' ; it is Friday, the first of May, and the day 
when Hermia is to give answer of her choice. 

The wheel has come foil circle. We have watdied dtree days 
dawn since the lovers stole forth into the wood last night, and four 
da^r-s since we first saw Theseus and Hippolyta yesterday. The lovers 
have quarrelled, and slept not through one night, but three nights, 
and these three nights have been one night. Theseus' s four days are 
all right, we have seen them all ; Hippolyta's four nights are all right, 
we have seen them all. 

There ate allusions in iht Second Act» undeniably, to the near 
approach of a dawn, and again there are allusions in the Third Act 
undeniably to the near approach of a dawn ; wherefore, since divisions 
into Acts indicate progress in the action or they arc meaningless, I 
think we are justified in considering these allusions, in different Acts, 
as referring to two separate dawns; that of Wednesday and that of 
Thursday, the only ones we need bdbre die May-day horns are heard 
on Friday. 

For those who refuse to be spellbound it is, of course, possible to 
assert that these different allusions refer to one and the same dawn, 
and that the duration of the action is a hopele^ muddle. If such an 
attitude toward the play imparts any pleasure, so be it; one of the 
objects of all works of art b thereby attained, and the geneial sum of 
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bAppinOB of mankind is increased. For my fkart, I prefer to attbmit 

mj-self an unresisting victim to any charms which Shakespeare may 
mutter ; should I catch him at his tricks, 1 shall lift no finger lo break 
the spell ; and that the spell is there, no one can deny who ever saw 
thu play performed or read it with his imagination on the wing. 

Tliiis ftr we have been made by Shaxispiarb to condense tine; 
we are equally powerlcK when he bids us expand it Have these 
days after all r^y passed so swiftly ? Oberon has just come from 
the farthest steep of India on purpose to be pre5ent at this wedding of 
Hippolyta. We infer that he takes Titania by surprise by the snd Jen- 
oess of his appearance, and yet before the first conference ot thc;ie 
Fairies is half through we seem to have been watching them ever since 
die middle summer's spring, and we are shivering at the renembtance 
of the efliK^ of their quarrel on the seasons. Oberon Icnows, too* 
Tit-inia's haunts, the very bank of wild thyme where she sometimes 
sieef)s at night. He cannot have ju .t arrived frona India. He must 
have watched Titania tor days to have found out her haunts. Then, 
too, how long ago it seems since he wt iqpan a promontory and 
marlced where the bolt of Cupid fell on a little Western (lower l-<tfae 
flower has had time to change its htie, and Ibr maidens to gfare it a 
familiar name. It is not urged that the^^e allusions have anv con- 
nertion with Theseus's four days; it is merely suggested that they 
help to carry our imaginations into the past, and make us forget the 
present, to which, when our thoughts are again recalled, we are ready to 
credit any intimation of a swift advance, be it by a chance allusion or 
by Ihe sharp division of an Act 

These faint scattered hints arc all near the beginning of the Play : 
it is toward the close, after we have seen the time glide swiftly past, 
that the deepest impressions of prolonged time must be made on us. 
Accordingly, although every minute of the dramatic lives of Oberon and 
fltanta has been apparently passed in our sight since we fiist saw tiiem, 
yet Oberon speaks of Tltania's in&toation for Bottom as a passion of 
so long standing that at last he began to pity her, and that, meeting her 
of late behind the wood where she was seeking sweet favours for the 
hateful fool, he obitincd the liUle cliangeling child. Again, when 
Bottom's fellows meet to condole over his having been transported, 
and have in vaia sent to his house. Bottom appears with the news that 
Uieir play has been placed on ^ Ittt of entertainments kst tiie Duke's 
wedding. We do not stop to wonder when and where this could 
liave heen done, but at once accept a conference and a discussion 
u-ith the Master of the Revels. Finally, it is in the la.st Act that the 
weightiest impression is made of time's slow passage and tliat many a 
C 
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day has elapsed. When Theseus decides that he wiU hev the tragical 
mirth of ' Pyramus and Thisbe,' Egeus attempts to dissuade him, and 
says that the play made his eyes water whm he saw it rehearsed. 
When and where could he have seen it rehearsed? We witnessed 
the fiist and only rehearsal, and no one else was present but our- 
adves and Fttck ; immediately after the rdieamit Bottom became the 
god of Titunia's idolatry, and fell asleep in her arms ; when he awoke 
and returned to Athens his comrades were still bewailing his fate ; he 
enters and tells them to prepare for an immediate performance before 
the Duke. Yet Egeus saw a rehearsal ol the whole play with all the 
characters, and laughed tiU he cried over it. 

Eathndled by Shakispearb's ar^ and aabmiaive to it, we aooqpt 
without questioii eveiy atroke of time'a tUeviah piogie«» be it fist or 
slow ; and, at the close, acknowledge that the promise of the opening 
lines has been redeemed. But if, in spite of all our be^t endeavours, 
our feeble wif5 refuse to follow him, Shakespeare smiles gently and 
benignantiy as the curtain uiis, and begging us to take no olTence at 
shadows, bids us think it att as no more yielding than a dream. 

H. H. F. 
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DramaHs Persona 



Thefeus, Duke ^Athens. 
Egeus, an Athenian Lord, 
Lyfander, m Love vnik Hermia. 

Demetrius, m Letue wiik Heimia. 9 
Quince, t/ie Carpenter. 
Snug, tAf Joiner, 

Bottom, the Wem^er. 
Flute, the Bellows-mender, 

Snout, the Tinker. to 
Starveling, the Tailor, 

Hippolita, Princefs of the Amazons, betrothed to Thefeus. 
Hermia, Daughter to E^eus, in hve with Lylander. 
Helena, in Uve with Demetrius. 

Attendants, 15 
Oberoni HSng of tke Fairies, 
Utania, Queen 4^ tke Fairies, 

t. First given by Rowe. 5. in Lore with Hermia.\ bclov'd of 



2. Theseus] Throughout the play, » tmyllsble : Tbeciu*. 
6^ Quince] Bill (iil, iSa, ante), lettiiig Che cart, m LeM** Fool ««]», drtw die 
bone. Ml em thai Shakaipean adopted this name htm the old Gennao comedy 

peter S^uem. 

8. Bottom] Hai,uwiu.L: Nicholas was either a favoorite Christian name for a 
wearer, or a generic appellation figr a perton of that trade. Bottom lakes his namt 

from a bottom of thread. 'Ant^uinum, a knotte of snal-fs j^!!"r* tnr^pthcr Ivl-f n t>nt. 
toaw of threede.'— Elyot's Dicttonarie, 1559. \^Botmt of tbrede.' — Promp. Parv. 
In a feotoote Way gives < A hoduMw of ^mi9^filmrimm!*—CM. AngL " Bottone 
of thxede, gUceaux, plotton dt fil." — Palsg. Skimicr dflrivei it (Wm tfw French bottau, 
fasciculus.' Id 7W Gent. Ill, ii, 53, Shakespeare uses it as a verb meaning to wiW, 
to twist. For an example of its modern use by Colmao, 7^ Ge$UUman, No. 5 1 ' Gire 
(Be leave to wind up the bofetoo of my loose thoughts on convenatioii,' ftc, and refei^ 

en; t, , Ticntlry, WV>fj, iii, 537. and to Charles Dibdin, 71# ZKfMHiler, I» i, We Ftt** 
KDVVASXt Hall's Modem EngHsk, 1873, p. 217. — Er>.] 
16, 17. Malokb (ii, 337, iSai) : Oberon and Titaaia had baan imiodiioed in a 
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[Oberon . . . Titania] 
dnauUc eatertaiamcDt before Qae«n Eluabeth in 1591, when &be was at EWethani 
in HampiiiiK; as i^peait from A Pmr^Hm Hu Qium^s Emttrtaimmmi im 
Progress at Lord Hartford's, &c. in 1591. Her majesty, after having been pestered 
a wbole afternoon with speeches in verse from the three Graces, Sylvanus, Wood 
Nymphs, &c., is at length addressed by the Fairy Queen, who presenu her majesty 
with a duplet, ' GhCB ac bf AvbevoDlliefiyiie kfaig.* [Miloae does not neodoB, 
but W. Alois Wright does [Preface, p rvW, \hr namr of the Fairy who thu5 
addrcised her majesty was not Titania, but 'Aureola, the Queeoe of fairyland.' For 
the derivation of the name Ofaerm, see KhgrtuVs note in Preftce to this Toltmie, 
p. Jtxv— Ed.] 

17. Titania] Keightley [Fairy Myth, ii, 127) : Tt wrw the belief of those dav'^ 
that ilie aides were the same as the classic Nymphs, the attcodants of Diana : ' i htu 
fMirfhkiBdof ipiiitii,'teyi King James, <qiiUlk be the geoliUswu called Diaoa, 
and her wandering court, and amongs us called the Phairie^ The FafayHIDeeil WIS 
therefore the same as Diana, whom Ovid ffcqneotly styles Titania. 

HuNTU (A&m ^tut. i, 285) : We shall be leas surprised to find Diana in such 
CCmpaajT when we lecollect that there much in the Fair)' Mythol(^ which seemS 
but a perpetuation of the beautiful conceptions of primeval ages, of the fields, woods, 
mountains, rivers, and the margin of the sea being haunted by nymphs, the dryades 
uatA ksttadtysdeS) oicadm and ludadm. 

SiMROCK (£>}> QtulUn da Sh. ate Aflge, ii, 344) : The Handbook of German 
Myth. (p. 414, § 125) gives us an explanation of the name of Titania, in that it shows 
bow elvish spirits, and Titania is an elfin queen, steal children, and children are called 
Tttd^ wlience fl» iiamw of TOHtaktt w h eie i rom,accoffdii>g tp popular belief diHdwtt 
are fetched. . . . The name does not come from classic m3rtbology, which knows no 
Titania; nor is it of Shakespeare's coinage, who had enough classic culture to know 
that Oe Titans were gfanls, not dm. [It Is rare, indeed, I0 catdi a Geman 
lllBg in the classics, but, aliquando dormitat, &c. Almost any Latin Dictionary wvuiU 
have pfivpn Simrock the reference to Ovid, Meta. iii, ijT,: ' Dumque ibi perluitor 
soUta litania lympha,' where ' Titania ' is Diana, who is about to be seen by Actseon. 
Goldiag, with whose traaslatkm of Ovid we mppoae that Shakespeare was famOiar, 
gives us no help here; in the three other places where Ovid uses the name Titania 
as an cpir!irt of Latona, of Fyrrha, and of Circe, Goldiog does not use that oaiaet 
but a paraphrase.— Ed.] 

Baynes [Frmn^t Maga. Jan. 1880, p. lOI, or JXaisf^Mw Studies, 1894, p. »Io) 
[Keightlcy's] statement is that Titania occurs once in the Metamorphoses as a 
designation of Diana. [A remarkable and, I think, uansual oversight on the part of 
^tdL Baynes. Vide Keigbtley, Ji^^.— Bo.] Bat b reality the same oecnis not 
once only, bat several times, not as the designation of a single goddess, but of several 
female deities, supreme or subordinate, descended {Wnn the Titans. . . . Diana, 
Latona, and Circe are each styled by Ovid ' Titania.' . . . Thus used [the name] 
embodies ifdi and oomples asaodatlbns connected wMi Aeaibm bow, Ibe msgle cop, 
and the triple crown. . . . Diana, Latona, Hecate arp all jroddeases of night, qn^^ns 
of Ute shadowy world, tnliog over its mystic elements and spectral powers. The 
tfs n m OB name thos awdcens reooU^tioBS glesming bontresaes In dim and dewy 
woods, of dark rites and potent incantations under moonlit skies, of strange atrial voy- 
R?res, and ghostly apparitions of the under-worlH It was, therefore, of all possible 
names, the one best fitted to dengnate the queen of the same shadowy empire, with its 
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Puck, or Robin<goodfellow, a Fairy. l8 



phwilwm troops and activities, in the Northern mjtholagj. And dnoe SlMkeipeue» 
with prcscii nt inspiration, selected it for this pmpoM, it has naturally come to repre- 
sent the whole world Uxcj beauty, eliin adventure, and gobUn sport connected with 
Ivwr infliMiieefl, with enduaied liertii» uid nratiefed ipdls. Hie Hteoit of Sbake- 
qieare*c fairy mj'tbology may thus be regarded as the successor of Diana and other 
rvgvnts of the night belonging to the Greek Pantheon. [It is not easy to over-esti> 
mate the value of what Brot Baymes now proceeds to note. Not since Maginn'S 
dij Ihi 10 dbeet n laniCTbMB cms to Famibr wilk his piDoft that SHAXiar^^ 
knew the Latin authors only through translations. — Ed "] R-vrrtinp; to the name 
Titania, boweTer, the important point to be noted is that Shakespeare clearly denved 
it fiom Us Mody of Ovid Id the oricbiL It mnit lieve itradc him in Reding tlw 
text of the Metamorphous, as it is not to be found in the only translatioa wiudl 
existed in his ('.ay Golding, instead of transferring the term Titania, always trans- 
hlet it in the ca&e of Diana by the phrase * Titan's daughter,' and in the case of 
Cbce bf (3m line : *0f Clree» irlw I7 kmc deicent of Tilent' itoclte, am bone.* 
Shakespeare could not therefore have been indebted to Golding for the happy selec- 
tion. On the other hand, in the next translation of the Metamorphoses by Sandys, 
first published ten years ailer Shakespeare's death, Titania is freely used. . . . But 
IUb me of (he name i* ondonbtadty dne to Shakeipeain'B original dMfae, and to Ibe 
finct that through its employment in the Midsummer ^^Afs Dream it had become a 
familiar English word. Dekker, indeed, had used it in Shakespeare's lifetime as an 
oatabUabeddeiqEnation&rtfieqneenofdiefairiea. It ia dear, thereiaee, I tfddc, diet 
Shakespeare not only stodied the Mttmumfkmt io Ae original, but that he tcad ihe 
different stories with a quick and op<>n eye for any name, incident, or aUurion that 
might be available ibr use in his own dramatic labours. 

18. Pack] IL Gkamt Whitb (ed. i); Until after Shakeapeaie wmte diia plaj 
♦puck' was the generic name for a minor order of evil spirits. The name exists in alt 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian dialects; and in New York [and Pennsylvania. —Ed.] 
file Dotdi have left it spook. The name was not pronounced in Shakespeare's time 
with the tf ahort. Indeed, he seems to beve been die &st to apdl it *pacfct' all odier 
previous or confemporar>- English writers in whose works it has been discovered spell- 
iog it either powAe,pooMe, or poukt. There seems to be no reaM>D to doubt that Shake- 
speate and his omitemporaneoas tenden pronounced ft /Ml. The fiwt that it it made 
n ihyme to ' luck ' is not at all at variance with this opinion, because it appears 
equally certain that the m in that word, and in all of similar orthography, had the 
sound of 00. My own observation had convinced mc 01 this long before I met with 
tihe IbUowlog paaMgea to Boiler's Ei^^ Grtmmar^ 1633; «... for aa / dhmt 
tnth the sound of ee short, so hath u short of 00 short.' p. S. ' The Saxon u wee 
have in sundry words turned into 00, and not onely « short into o» short (saAiai iomtd 
» mUme),^ &c. p. 9. 

W. A. Wright ( Preface, xx'\) : Puck is an appellative and not strictly n pR^or 
name, and we find him speaking of himself, 'As I am an honest Puck,' • Else the 
Puck a liar call.' In fact. Puck, or pooke, is an old word for devil, and it is used in 
diia aenae fa the Vhim PSers Mt n g km am ^ 11345 (ed. T. Wright) : 'Oat of Ite 
ponkes pondfbld No maynprise may us fecche.' And in the Romanee of Ritk&rd 
Coer de Lion, 4326 (printed in Weber's Metrical Romances, vol. ii) : * He is no man 
be is a pouke.' The Icelandic pAki is the same word, and in Friesland the kobold 
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PeafeUofTomi 
Cobweb* 

Moth, 



Fames, 



JO 



Muftardfeed, J 

Other Fauies attendmg^ on ike ISng and Queetu 

Scene Athens, and a Wood wafar from it, 

fTheobald added:] 

Fhilostiate^ Master of the Sports to the Duke^ 



ordoBolieipirittocilkdPdc In DevoaAin^ pixy ii Ite aane fiw « friiy', Md h 

Worcestenhire we are told 'that the peasants are sometimes poake leddm, that is, mis 
kd b/ • miscbievoai fpirit called PpoAe. ' Poak-laden ' is also given m Uaitsbonie's 
Stiv^Mrt Glmary, [The iuqinridve ttodeot, the very ioquisitiTe •Indni, ii ic- 
fcrred to Brll's Shakespear^s Ptuk, 3 vols. 1852-64, where will be iSgand « vum 
of Folk lore of varying value, whereof ibe drift may learned from an assertion 
by the author (voL iii, p. 176) to the effect that ' utUess this eotire work hitherto is 
totally vahwIeMi It BHt foDow fhat wst 

fyf Jfii/summer A^i^Af s Dream] is entirely owing to foreign support.' — Ed.] 

36. Philoatrate] Fi.£ay {Life and IVtritp. 185) Mjrs that Shakeqieue gotthk 
name from Chaucer's Knigkte'i Tale. 



Mai.ONF in Ir? Lf/ir of Shakespeare fVar '21, 5i, 491) suggests that not a jour- 
ney between London and Stratford was nuule by Shakespeare which did not prob- 
ably supply materials for sobsequent me In his plays ; * and of this,' he goes on to say 
*«n inMance has been recorded by Mr. Aubrey : " The humour of . . . the cimstable in 
a MiHsomer"? Nfrj^"'? Drt-nmc, he happened to talce at Grenden in Bucks (I thinke 
it was Midsomer Nigbt that he happened to lye there) which is the roade from Lon- 
don to StrmtfiarJ, ud diera was thrinf Aat eonHaUe abool t64«, when I Itiii cane to 
Oxon: Mr. Jos. Howe is of the parish, and knew him" [Halliwell, Memoranda^ 
ftc. 1879, p. 31]. It must be acknowledged that there is here a slight mistake, there 
being no sucb character as a constable in A Midsummer Nigkfi Dream. The perroD 
te conttwplailon piobabiy wa» Dogheny in MkI Ad»! 



Thisbe, 

Wall, 



V 



Characters in tiu Interlude performed tjf 
the Clowns. 



Moonshine, 
Lyon, 



MIDSOMMER 

Nights Dreame. 



A^ius primus. [Scene /.] 



BOir Tht/msy HippoUia, loiik vOifs, 




Tktfius. 

Ow faire Hippolita, our nuptial! houre 
Drawes on apace : foure happy daies bring in 
Another Moon:but oh, me thinkes, how flow 

I This old Moon wanes; She Ungers my defires 



5 
7 



Midfommcr Nights] Midfummcre 
nighu F^F^ (thus alw tbrougboitt in 



tide). 



Rowe. 

I. Adhu priiDtif.] Qm. Qq. 

[Scene, Uu thMt P^aet m 
Athens. Tbeob. A SUte>Rooin in Tbe> 
seus's Palace. Cap. 

9, irtA olfaai.] wMi 



Tbcob. 

4. ittmi} ktm/er Q,. 

5. 7/ '1 apa/eq^. 
/oHrt\ fawer 

6. Anatk^l An Mtr Q,. 

tnf fhi'i^.';'\ ftif thinks Q,. 

7. wanet;']^ toaues! Q,. waiMf.'Q^ 

7, Jtfiml de/trttf 



t. Aetu* inimns] The division into Ada is mailted only in die Fofiei; wilBbm 

in the Quartos nor in the Folios is there any division into Scenes. Hie dintion iBlQ 
Scenes which has most generally obtained is that of Capell, which I have followed 
here, with the exception of the last Act, wherein I have followed the Cambridgx 
EbmoN. Albdt CapdPs divUoB is open to eritidsn* puticnlnlf in the Second 
Act, the whole subject is, I think, a matter of small moment to the student, and more 
concerns the stage manager, who, after all, will make his own divisioa to suit his 
poUic, regardkH of the weight ol any nune or text, wlwrrin be it quite r^flit For 
the student it il important that there should be some standard of Act, Scene, and 
Line for tbc poipoio of lefeieoce. TUi itaoditd is snpfdied in Tk* GMe cdi« 
tioo. — £0. 

7. lingers] ForoOier iniMMoes of ibk main use* see Schmidts, v., or Abmtt, 

5 



6 



A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME [ACT I. SC. U 



Like to a Step-dame, or a Dowager, 

Long withering out a 3rong mans reuennew. 

Hip.Yoym daies wil quickly fteep thefelues in nights 
Foure nights wil quickly dreame away the time: 
And then the Moone, like to a filuer bow, 
Now bent in heaueo, flial behold the night 



8. Ste^ame] Sttpdame Q,. Step- 
dmmQ,. 

toUktring 0m/] wintering en Warb. 
mtAerimg'Ont Cap. widowing m Gould. 

10, II. Foure'\ Fewer Q,. 

la nightsl night: Q,. Theob. Warb. 



8 



10 



13 

Johns. Cim. Wr. Wb. ii. nights, Ff et 
cet (suba.). 

II. nights'] daies Q,. 

13. New ien/] QqFf, Coll. i. Matt 
tent Johns. New bmt Rowt ct ceL 
(byjAened by Dyoe.) 

night} height DnieL 



8. Dowager] CapeiX: Dowagen that are loi^-llved wither oat estate* iridi « 

witness, whrr fh»ir jointurc« are too large, and what remains too liftlp for the heir's 
proper supportaace ; whose impatience to bury them most (ia that case) be of the 

9. withering out] Steevens : Thus, 'And there the gcxjdly plant lies withering 
ont his grace.' — Chapman, Iliad, ir, 528. [This is quoted in reply to Warbiirton's 
MsertiaiUuU * withering out' is not good English.]— Whallky (p. 55) : Compare* 
'Ut p^er amnoi RipUlii, <iaaa dura premit coslodia minm; Sic mihi luda flmni 
iapntaqiie tempora.' — Horace, Epist. I, i. 21. 

10. idfbtB] Independently of the avoidance of the repetition of the word in the 
next line, and of sHiihiits, I prefer dwflbrtradtHjpir of Q,^El». 

13. Now bent] Rows changed this to 'new bent,' and has been followed, I 
think, by every suT^equent editor, except by Dr Johnson, and by Collier in First 
Edition. Johnson's 'never bent' must be, of course, a misprint, altiiough 00 
oomoQoa of il is made in his AppmHx^ where aioiifaur aispriiits are tomcted. 
The Cam. ED. docs net note it. — KNififIT, while accepting new, believes that 
it was osed la flie sense of 'now/ a belief which probably arose from the very 
ooflnum B^tpriot of one novd for <he odiar.— Dycb {Rem. p. 44) sayi that 
this ndqtrint of ' now ' for new u 'ODO of the commonest' — * However gracefol 
as the opening of the play,' says HUNTKR {fllust. i, 287), • and however pleasing 
these lines may be, they exhibit jwoof that Shakespeare, like Homer, may soote- 
dmes slmnbar; fcr* as die old moon had BtOl fimr nights to ran, it is qnRa dear 
that at the time Hippolyta speaks of there would be no moon, either full-orbed or 
"like to a silver bow," to beam on their solemnities, or to make up for the deficient 
properties of those who were to represent Pynunos and Thisbe, by moonlight, at the 
tond> of Minns.*— Goum, in his fiist ed. believes that the difficol^ maf he sdh«d 
by " s'on'ng the original reading, whereof the meaning is that ' then the moon, which 
is new bent in heaven like a silver bow, shall behold the night of our solemnities.^ 
Thb is apedoos, hot on reflection I diinik we diall find tint Dtck {Rem. p. 44) puts 
it none too strongly when he says : ' If Shakcipeaie had written " Now," intending 
thi" ;>fiysage to have the meaning which Mr Collier gi%'cs it, I feel convinced that he 
would have adopted a different collo(^on of words.' — Collier in his next edition 
adopted Mm on tiie anthori^ of bis 'old annotator.'— FlSAT Md Wtrk, ph 
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7 



Of our folemnides. 



7X/. Go PhUoflrate, 
Stirre vp the Athenian youth to merriments, 
Awake the pert and nimble fpirit of mirth, 
Tume melancholy forth to Funerals: 
The pale companion is not for our pompe, 



15 



19 



16. the\ tK Pope, HMokHin. Walk 

17. pert^ peart Qrj. 

18. nulanckoly\ wulanckoUy f^jF^. 



19. /oOT^t] pMK^. Qq. 
[£xit/>AKi:ThflobL 



1S5) : The time-analysis of this play has probably been disturbed by omissions in pro- 
dnciog the Coait venton. I, i, 136-265 ought to £31x0, and probably did, in the 
M^faud piqr, a wpattte seene; It eefttiolf doa not take place la die palace. To 
the same cause must be attributed the confusion as to the moon's age ; cf. I, i, 222 
with the opening lines ; the new moon was an after-thought, and evidently derived 
ftom a form of the story in wbidi the fint day of tlie month and the new moon were 
coinddcat, after the Greek time^ecfcoohig. 

14. aolemnitiesj Just ss solemn frequently means formal^ eerem^nious, so here 

• solemnities' lefen, I think, to the ceremonious Mlebr«ti<m of the nnptiaU, and it 
Med matt ia tefewnce to the idea cf ee i emony lliaa cf fcatifity; TheMot aAerwaids 
uses it (IV, i, 303) again ia the laaae tenM,*W«111ioldafeaat in great adenai^.* 
—Ed. 

15. PhUostrate] A trisyllable, see V, i, 43, where the Qq give Phiitstrate instead 
of « Egeoa,' and wbcie Ae waaafav provea diat It i» triayi1aWf,^Kt>. 

16. merrimenta] I Huak die fiaal f If as copeiflBoas ben as jntt above in 

• nights.' — Ed. 

17. pert] Skeat {Diet. t. v.) : la Shakespeare [this] means livtfy, aUri. Middle 
irii|rii«hj pefi^ whMi, Iwwever, baa two awaniaga and two sources, and the meanings 

somewhat run into one another. I. In some instances pert is certainly a conniption 
of ap€rtf and ftrtiy is used for ' openly ' or * evidently,' see WUi, of PaUme, 4930, itc. 
In diis case the aouree ia die Fkeadi ^trtt cpea, evident, finm LaL ^jlcrAir. a. Bat 

we also fiiul ' proud ajid pert,' Giaucer, Cant. T. 3948 ; ' Stout he was and pert^ td 
Beom DiscoHMSt 1. 123 (Ritson). There is an eqmvalent Unaa^ftrAf which is really 
dder ; the change from 1 to /taking place oeearifflially, as la 'Bag. mttt Beta Mid. Eng. 
maJte. [* Feit ' is atQl a eoaunon word in New England, osed exmtiOf in the Shake- 
spearian sense and pronounced as it is spelled in the Qq, peart, i. e. peert. — Ed.] 

19. The] Grey (i, 41) : I am apt to believe that the author gave it, • That pale 
coBipaBteo,* which hat more force. And, besides the atoon, another pale companion 
was (0 be witness to the marriage pomp and soteoaaiqr, as Hlppdjrta bad said Jnst 
before. * The moon,' &c. — Anm. 

19. companion] W. A. Wrigrt: That is, fUlow. Theae two words haw com* 
fflHitlT eafAaaaad didr tteaaiaas la Urter vsaoe. * Conuiaaion ' ia wot now ased con- 
temptuously as it once was, and as fellow frequently is. [Schmidt's examples are 
not appropriately distributed under the several shades of mraning of this word; the 
eeoteiBplaaas tone in many of tbem is act caagbt<'El>i3 

19. pompe] ' Funerals,' with its Imagery of long proceaaioos, so^ested here, I 
Uunkttbis word 'pompe' ia its dassic sense. See note on fine 23 below.— EOb 
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A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DRSAME [ACT 1, 8& i 



flippcditay I woo'd thee with my fword, TO 

And wonne thy loue, doing thee iniuries : 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

With pompei with triumph| and with reuelling. 

Eniet Egtus and kU iaug^Utr Htrmia^ Lyfm^kr^ 

and Dmeirhu, 35 
£ge, Happy be Thefnts^ our renowned Duke. 

23. rnuOblf'] rtnOry T, WUte, GolL JHtlena, Q,. and Lyfander, Helena, Q,. 
MS, Ktly. 26. Duke.'\ ibiie Q, (Aabbee). dmki. 

24. Lyfaiiderj and Ly/ander. and Q, (Griggs). 

19. White (ed. i) : At the end of Theteua'a address lo Piiilcistraie it has been ihe 
practice in modem editkmi to mark Ua exit But cocb IheraUam b atmoM puerile. 

Theseus surely did not mean tbat Pbiloatrate sbotild then ru&h oat incontinent, and 
begin on the moment to awake ' the pert and nimble spirit of mirth ' in the Athenian 
jootb. [Hiilostrate most leave at once, if he is the ' double ' of Egeua. — Ed.] 

30. HippoUta, 4c.] Grky (i, 41), followed by Knight, here quotes a long pas- 
•age from Chaucer's Knightis Tale, beginning at line 860: ' Whilom as olde stories 
tellen us. There was a duk that higbte Theseus/ &c. See Appendix, ' Source of the 

23. pompe,] Warton (quoted by W. A. Wright) in a note on Milton's Samp- 
tan Agonhte!, 1312 : * This day to Dagon is a solemn feast. With sacrifices, triumph, 
pomp, and games,' suggests th^ Milton applied < pomp ' to the appn^uriated sense 
wUeh it boN to tbc Gredan feitinla, where tlie ^t^»Hh s prioe^ piit of die ceie- 
mony, was the spectncular procession. Shakespeare, adds Wright, in Kin^ John, 
III, i, 304, also has the word with a trace of its anginal meaning; ' Shall brayiqg 
liuBpeta and load cbwlidi dnma, Cbatom* of hdl, be ineMnres of our pomp ?' 

23. triumph] Malonr: By triumph, as Mr Warton I .?- m1 ■irved, we are to 
understand ^*'^f•^ snrh as masks, revels, &c. — Steevrns • lu \\\<i Duke cf Anjtm's 
Entertainment at Antuterf^ 1381 : * Yet notwithstanding tiieir inumpbes [those of 
tfae Ronuuie] bave 10 borne the beD above all die leit, fbat tbe void trma^Umg^ 

trbich Cometh thereof, haih beene applied to all high, great, and state lie dooings." — 
W. A. Wright: The title of Bacon's 37th Essay is 'Of M asques and Triumphs,' 
and the two words appear to have been synonymous, for the Enaj tieali of maaqBea 
alone. [Falstaff says of Pistol : ' O, thoo lit a peipetual ttiim^, aa everiastinf 
bonfire-light!'—/ Hen. JV: III, iii, 46 ] 

23. reuelliog] T. White (ap. P'ennellJ : There is scarcelj a scene in this play 
which does not oondode with a rbymia^ couplet. I have no doubt, therefore, 
Shakespeare wrote * reve1»7.* [Before this emendation can be considered we must 
know the pronunciation both of ' key ' and of « revelry ' in Shakespeare's time. It is 
by no means impossible that ' revelry,' where the y final it nnaccented, was prononcccd 
melreL If the word be spelled mmM;, then it may rhyme with ' key,' if we were 
sure that Shakespeare did not pronounce that word kay. Dryden (Ellis, i, S7 ) rhymes 
key with lay, sway, prey. — ^KlICHTLSV's poftitive assertion that rrveiry is the * right 
word* alone justifioi any extended notioe of White's cmeodatioa, whkh bappeos M 
be also one of Collier's * Old Corrector's.'— Ed.] 

a6. Duks.] The notes in tbe Vsrionun, iSsi, afiiord abundant examfdestif aoj be 
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The, Thanks good .^fwxtwhat's the news with thee ? 27 
Egt. Full of vexation, come I, with complaint 
Againft my childe, my daughter Hermia. 

^and forth DonutriMS* 30 

My Noble Lord, 

This man hath my conient to marrie her. 

Stand forth Lyfandcr, 
And my giadous Dulce^ 

This man hath bewitch'd the bofome of my childe: 35 
Thou, thou LyJandtTf thou haft ghien her rimes, 
And interchanged loue^tokens with my childe ; 

Thou haft by Moone-Ught at her window funs^ 

With fiuning voice, verfes of fiuning ioue, 39 



S7. Egeos:] EgfVi. Qq. 

rr* t] WhotS Q,. 

y>, AAbeginniogHiMjl, Rowectseq. 

Doowlriai] P,. 
33. A» beginning line •?4, Roweeti»l. 

Lyfaoder] Lifander Q,. 
3$. IKm HMtt] TTtit FT, Rowe, Fope. 
Cap. Mai. Steev. Var. 



35. ttmUdfri wUeK4 Tbedlk Wizb. 

Joboa. Dyce ii, iii, Ktly, Huds. 

36. Tlmt^ tkoml Timh Gould. 

37. lam4ok«m\ Um tgiemt Qq. Ap«r> 

38. h4ifi..Mghq kaft^,.Mekt^ Q,. 

39. fiiM^ ime^ fi^fttt t^ Hmi. 

Walker iCrit. iii, 46). 



seeded, of die oie of tMi liUe» in our earif literalnre, applied lo tuf great le«dcr» 

fuch as • Dulce Hamilcar,' 'Duke Ila^drubal,' 'Duke JEnttA,' and, in Chaucer's 
KnighCt Taie, dted above, ' Duk Tbescus,' where, il has been •uggested, Shake- 
•peare found it — ^Ed. 

27. E^us] As has been already noted this is a trityllaUle, with the aecent od 
tbe middle syllable. The Second Folio spells it * Egteus.' 

30^ 33. llieae lines are dearly port of the text, but being in the imperative mood, 
aolaia^iar in stafe-eopiflS, ttie coonpo^tor nJilook them for atage^dinodooi, and set 
tbem up accordingly. — Ed. 

35. The Textual Notes show the editorial straggles to evade what has been deemed 
tbe defective metre of this line. It is needful to retain ' man ' as an antithesis to 
*BaB ' hi Bne 3a % and the dMuio of * bewHdi'd * into wUdlfJ haa ooljr Thkobalo far 
authority. To my ear the line ir n-nrlrrc ! smooth by reducing • hath ' to 'th ; ' This 
man 'th bewitch'd,' &c — just as in the next line ' thou 'st given her rhymes' better 
acoonla «Hh doe enphaai* dian 'fboo hast giv'n her rhymes.* — ^Es, 

39. faming voice . . . faining loue] It is not easy to see why every editor* 
without exception, I believe, should have followed RowE's change to Ms^ning^ 
a change which Hunter {lUust, i, 2^7) characterises, properly I thmk, as 
'faijndidoaii.' Sorelf there wai noihing fticined nor lalae In LyMndec** km, nor 
any discernible reason why he should sing in a falsetto voice. His love was 
sincere, and because it was outspoken Demetrius's wrath was stirred. Haluweix 
Mya (bat probably • Egeos intended to Inplj that die love of Lyiander wis aaaomed 
and deceptive,' but there is no intimation of this anywhere except in tUf dMMg* hif 
iUiWB. I camwt bat think that the original word «f tbe QqFf is here ooneet, aad 
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And flolne the impreffion of her bntafie, 

With bracelets of thy haire, rin^s, gawdes, conceits, 
Knackes, trifles, Nofe-gaies, fweet meats (meflengere 
Of ftrong preuailment in vnhardned youth) 
With cunning haft thou filch'd my daughters heart, 
Tuni'd her obedience (which is due to me) 
To ftubbonie haiilindre. And my gradous Duke, 
Be it fo (he will not beere before your Graoe^ 
Confent to marrie with Dtnutrim^ 
I beg the ancient priuiledge of Athois ; 
As ftie is mine, I may difpofe of her ; 
Which fliall be eitlier to this Gentleman, 
Or to her death, according to our Law, 
Immediately prouided in that cafe. 



4*. 43- {meffengen ...youthyi\ Ko 
pftrcntbesis, Rowe. 

42. NoJt-gaus\ nofegam Qq. 

43. vmkimhted'\vHkarittui<^ atn* 
JanftnV Rowe. 

44. jff/MV] fikkti^. 

46. kar^fulfe} karAua CoU. (MS). 

47. Bi ff\ M^t ?Piw-|-» Drct UL 



40 



45 



SO 



53 

47. ft.»Jktert\ /9,,.,kt*rtt Q,. 

48. Demetrios,] Danetriin. 
(Grigp). 

49. a$ieimf\ mmHmt%. 

Ff. 

52. dtatkfl dtatk ; Q,. 



that it is used in iu not uotuual scaac of loving, lon^ng, yearning. So iiur ihxn 
fngning bciug the tnw ipord, I diink a IwtlK' paraphraw of '^Mnp* woold Ix 
Awsnri.— Eo. 

40. stolne the impression of her fantasie] W. A. WRIGHT: Tha^t Is, »cretly 
*Umped his image 00 her imagiimtiou. [This * impression,' taken, as it were, ou yield- 
ii^ wax, have mseited die oie of dw word 'wliaitleiied* ia line 43, and 

Thescus's words in 57, 5S. — Ed.] 

41. i^awdea] W. A. W&luuT: ThAiog ornaments, toys. Both 'gawd' and jewel 
aie derived from the XJHioi gautHmm : (he latter coming to ns immediately from the 
Old French /nr/, which is itself gaudiaU. 

41. conceiM] GentUeftt * Ftattie ooiieeitt» de«iUiee» kaackab ImH* tridcetd. Cbt- 
grave. 

47. Bt it to] ABaoTT, $ <13< 'So' aeemi to mean im Oh m Out 
ttrm$t and the fUI cw H iw ti on 'he k (if it he) i» Oat' See *ia^' III, Up 339^ 

fott. 

52. to ber death] Warburton : By a law of Solon's, parents bad an ai»oiate 
power of liih and death o«er thdr cUldfcn. So Itmlted the poefii pnipoee well 
enough to su]);)o»c tlic Athenians had it hefim. Or peihapa he neither thoq^t nur 
knew anything of the matter. 

53. Immediately, &c.] SnBvms t Sbekeepeaie is grievoosly suspected of iiavuig 
been placed, while a boy, io as attomej's office. The Uae befiNe «■ haaaa midonhled 
neck of legal coaunoo-place. Itoetiy dliftlaiiiia h. 



ACT I, sc. L] A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME 1 1 

Tht^ What % you Hermia? be aduis'd fiure Maide, 
To you 3n>ur Father fliould be as a God ; 55 
One that composed your beauties ; yea and one 

To whom you are but as a forme in waxe 
By him imprinted ; and within his power. 
To leaue the figure, or dibfi^ure it : 

Demetrius is a worthy Gentleman. 60 

Her. bo is Lyjandtr. 

The, In himfelfe he is. 
But in this I^ide^ wanting your £ithers voyoe. 
The other muft be held the worthier. 

Htr, I would my Father looked but with my eyes. 65 
Rather your eies muft with his iudgment looke. 

Her. I do entreat your Grace to pardon me> 
I know not by what power I am made boldy 
Nor how it may conceme my modeftie 

In fuch a prefence heere to pleade my thoughts : JO 
But I befeech your Grace, that I may know 
The worft that may befall me in this cafe, 
If I refufe to wed Dtmiirius, 

The. Either to d)w the death, or to aUure 74 

54. M9Ui«;\ maid. Q,F£. 66. hoke.} tooke^ Q,- 

$5. 7>>mO Tfym, Qj,. 67. Ff. 

59. Uatu] 'Aw Warb. 68. bold} bou!d Q,. 

61. Lyfander] LiiiMider Q,. 70. prt/eHte\ pre/enee^ Qq. 

63. vcytt^ vmce, Qq. voice Ft 

58. power] For other examples of «n ellipsis of u, see Abbott, § 403. 

59. leane] Wufaarton't cmendatkm, '/eve, is incomprehensible without a word of 
explanatioD. It stands for • relive, to heighten or add to the l>eauty of llie figure, 
which it Mid to be ui^ri$tUd by Aim. 'Tis from the French relever' — JoUMSON : 
Tlw aeoK ia« — yon owe to yoor fitther • being whidi he may at pteamre oontinae or 
destroy. 

63. in this kinde] This phra.se, like Henaift't ' ia this ciM,' line ja. icfeis to ^ 

present question ol marriage. — £u. 

69. concenM my modeetie] W. A. Wu«it: That la* nor hem tnncb il my 
affect my modeaiy. (It it not inliher, how mneb it noy aiect mj lepotntion for oMid- 

estf ?— Ed.3 

74. dy« tiie denth] Johnson: TUs seems to he • soUenn pbnse lor desth 
lafficied by law.— Note on Meas.for M/as. II, iv, 165 —W. A. WftlGaTt Genemtty, 
hot not uniformly, applied to death inl'.ictcd by law; lor instance, it is apparently an 
faiteDsive phrase in SackviUe's Induction, line 55 : 'It taught mee well all earthly 
ttiinp be home To dye the death.' Shakeqwaie, however, ma the expression 
oiwais of n jndidal pmiihiaeat. Cf. Ant. and Ck^. IV, xi^ s6: 'She hath he- 
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For euer the foctefy men. 
Therefore fiure Hermia queftion your defircs, 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether (if you yeeld not to your fathers choice) 
You can endure the liuerie of a Nunne, 
For aye to be in lhady Cloifter meVd, 
To Hue a barren fifter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymnes to the cold fruitleffe Moone, 
Thrice blefled they that mafter fo thdr blood, 
To vttdefgo iiich maiden pilgrimage, 
But earthlkr happie is the Rose dillil'dly 



77. jiW,] blood. F,F^. 

78, if you yeeU Mot] not yitidmg 
Fope, H«n. 

81. barren] barrainr O . 

82. ChantiHg] CAaun/utg Q^. 

83. /Arfr] tierg Q,. 

84. fnlgrimage,] pilgrimage. F^F^ 



7$ 



80 



85 

85. fartklier happie\ earthlyer happy 
Q,. earthlier kapfy Q,. eariUr kafpy 
Haw iL tanify Atffier Cap. Knt, 
Coll. !, ii. Sing. Sta. taetklier-JI^^ 
Walker, Dyce, Had«. 

^JNPti} diatTdGoM (p. 56). 



tmfA mt and ahall die the deadi.* Even when OoieB mf {Qm- IV, it, 96) to 

Gniderius, ' Die the death,' he loolcs u]K>n himself u the execotioiwr cf n jndidil 
MDleace in kiUii^ an outlaw. See Maithew xv, 4. 

77. Know] STAimTO««; That ic, aaceitain from your yoirth. 

77. Mood] D YCBt Tbal % diipoaituNi, indtoatioo, temperameDt, inpabe.— W. A. 
Wrici!T: Passion as opposed to reason. Sec b<;Iow, line 83, aad/fimi. 111,11, 74: 
* Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled.' 

78. Whether] For nnltitadtnoaB inatanoea of Ihia BMmoijUabtc pronuneiatioa, 
aee Walker, Ven. 103. or Abbott, $ 466, xx Shakespeare pasnm, 

79. Nunne] W. A. Wright : For the word ' nun,' applied to a woman in the 
time of Tbeseua, aee North's Plutarch (1631), p. 2: * But Egcus desiring (as thej 
aagr) tokatm howheniglitbaaediildKn,iKnlhitolhacit7of Delpbca,iDifae Orade 
of Apollo : where, by a Nunne of the temple, this notable prophecie was ^uen liim 
for an answer.' * Liveiy,' which now denotes the dress of serrants, formerly signi- 
fied anj distinctive dreai, aa in tlie preaent passage. Cf. Ptrteks, II, t, 10; and 
III. iv, 10. 

82. faint] RoLFE : TTiat i.s, without feeling or fervour [Rut is such an impo- 
tation of ixuincerity, almost of hypocrisy, in keeping with the dignified seriousness 
cf the Dnke'a adjoration? May it not he that aidniffat hTnuM chanted bjrnnna 
within a convent's walls mu.st always souml ' faint' to the ears of men outside ? — En.] 

83. 84. ao . . . To] For instances of the oadasioo of ot after see AsaoTT, 
fast. 

84. pilgrimage] W. A. Wright : This sense of ' pilgrimage ' is in accordance 
with the u.sai;e of Scripture. Compare Genesis xlvii, 9 : ' The days of the years of 
my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years,' And As You Like //, III, li, 13S: 
■how hrlef the life of man Rana hi* etrii^ pilgrimafe/ 

8$. earfhUer beppie] Johioon: * EaitUier' ia ao haiah a weid. and *eaitldlei 
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Then tbat wkidi wiUwring on tbe virgin tJionie, 



86 



86. Tken\ Than F,. 



happj,' for kafpUr tartJUy, » mode of speech so unusual, that I wonder none of the 
edtten have prapowd mrUer [aee Tcxtml Nolet].— SruviNSi Wemif^t 

read, earthly happy. — Knight (who follows Capcll) : If, in the orthograpby of the 
Folio, the comparative had not been used, it would bare been tarthlie happie ; and it 
is easy to &ee, therefore, that the r Ims been transposed.— Humteil (i, iM ) : Tfaii « 
pofaftps one of Shakcipeare's ' unfiled expressions,' one which be would bave * little 
polished had be ever ' blotted a line,' and yet the words riftr-r all convey their mean- 
ing with sulTiaeat dearacsi. The virgin is thrice ble&scd, as respects the heaven for 
wbkli ihe preparea hendf ; but, looking 011I7 to the pceaent world, the oCber is the 
happier lot. [The objections to Capell's reading] are, ist, that it is against authority ; 
2d, that nothing is gained by it ; 3d, that if there is any difference in the meaning it is 
a deterioration, not an improvement ; and 4th, that it spoils the melody.— R. G. WuiTS 
(ed. i) : CapelFa dMa^ sabstitalea a eon^pafiioii of degiee fiv one of kind, impoin 
the rhythm of the line. n"cs a wp^V thought for a strong one, is based on a limitation 
of the flexibilitj of the language even in the hands of Shakespeare, and, in short, is 
fittle less than bafbaraoa. Then ia no better adjective than mrAfy^ and none whidi 
can be better made compOKtlve OT Mperlative. — Walxer {Crit. i, 27) : If, indeed, it 
fn not (00 obvious, this means more earthly-happy, [Both Walker [Crii. iii, 46) 
and Halliwell {ad iot.) cite Erasmus's C<ylloquits, Colloq. Froci tt Pueilet, — ' Ego 
teiaa esiitbno Midoren, qOK maieidc in banrinii maao, deledaoa tnterim «t ocoloa 
ct nares, quam qiue scntscit in frutice.' — Dyce : Earthy happier is a more correct 
expression, doubtless; but Shakespeare ( like his contemporaries) did not always write 
ttmctly.—j. P. MaksR {NtUt 6f Qu. 5tb, x, 243, 1878) asserts that it is impossible 
to make sense of this passage. ' Happiness is predicated of both roses. The eartb> 
line» only of their ha|)piiie.ss is the subject of comparison. The distilled rose enjoys 
a more earthly, and the withered rose a less earthly, happiness, and the more earthly 
bappineaa i» aMimed to be the ptcferable Mate. 'Iliia, ^ only poHihle ooMtnction, 
is a reJuetio ad absurdum.' [Marsh hereupon vaggeM that eathlitr is a word which 
differs from the text by the omission of only a single letter. * " Uneath " is found in 
a Hen. VI: II, iv, S ; Spenser in many places has eath as an adjective ; Fairfax's 
Tmut baa emtkat; and Feele, HmMt » iif ^ GaHet^ lua «a«Uy aa an adveib, of 
which the word no-r^- nrnpostd would be the rrfyiiUr comparative form. . . . True, I 
find no aathdrity for the exact word ; but the very fact of its being unusual would 
Incnaae ki liability to be misprinted by the snbatitution of a word so very like it in 
nppeamnce.' It is proper to add that Maxdi wonld not disturb the present text, 
becatise sanctioned by the authority of the QqFf, but whrn- ^ense is impossible he 
holds conjectures to be legitimate. At one time he was * iiait inclined to suggest the 
possibility diat raOMtr^mtm the original tmd.* Marsh is die osly aide, I believe, 

who finds the meaning obscure ; it is the ' unusual mode of speech' which has given 
rise to discussion. Theseus s meaning is clear, however much we may disagree with 
the sentiment, that in an earthly sense the msrrfed wobud is happier than the 
ater.— Ed.] 

85. distU'd] Malone : 'T\'^° a thought in which Shakespeare seems to have 
nrach delighted. We meet with it more than onoe in the Smnett. See Sonntt 5 1 
• Baifawendistilt'd, though they with wilrternoet, Leese hot diehr show; their sob- 
Msce still Uvea sweet' So also Stim. 54. 
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Growes,liue<;, arH dies, in fingle bleiTedncfTe. 87 

Her, So will I grow, fo Hue, fo die my Lord^ 
Ere I will yeeld my virgin Patent vp 

Vnto his Lordfhip, whofe vnwifhed yoake, 90 
My foule confents not to giue foueraignty. 

The. Take time to paufe, and by the next new Moon 
The feaUng day betwixt my loue and 
For euerlaiHng bond of feUowfliip: 

Vpon that day ettber prepare to dye, 95 
For difobedience to your fathers will, 
Or elfe to wed Demetrius as hee would, 

Or on Dianaes Altar to protefl 
For aie, aufterity, and fingle life. 

Dem. Relent fvveet Hcrmia^ and Lyjander^ yeelde 100 
Thy crazed title to my certaine right. 

LyJ, You haue her fathers loue, Demetrius i 103 

90. vtko/t vmviJheJ^ -rhofe vn- 96. your\ you F,. 

vyhtd to wkoj't uHwijhd 97 tnospoae to follow 99, Wagner 

Rowtt^-, Cip. Steev. Mai. Colt. cooj. 

89. virgin PatentJ lliat is, mj patent to be a virgin. 

90i Lordship] Knight: That ia, aodioritj. Thm word imimm in oar pnKot 
tmalatian of tbe Bible {Romans vi) is lordship in Wicklif's translatinn. 

90. whose] The instances given by Abbott, § 201, of the omi.->ii^[i of the prepo- 
iition before tbe indirect object of some verbs, such as say, questioti, and, in tbe pres- 
ent iutaBoe, ammmA ihow that die iaseitko ef 'ta* ia F, wm aeeditM. 

91. After this line, llermla, ill Gankk's VeMlon, 1763, eingt the faUowbg teog, 
the mnaic by < Mr Smitb ' 

•With mean disguise let others nature hiJe, 

And mimick virtue with tbe paint of art ; 
I scorn tbe cheat of reason's foolish pride, 

And boast the graceftd weakness of wuf hceit; 
Tlie more 1 think, the more I feel my pain, 

And leam tbe more each beav'niy cbann to prize } 
'While foola, too light for passioii, ufe icmais, 

And doll waiition kc^ Ihe etnpid wiie.* 

■ 

93, 94. Malhsg . . . bond} Again legal pbnseology. 

101. crazed title] W. A. Wright: That is, a title with a Haw in it. Compare 
Lyly's Euphtus (ed. Arber), ]\ \^ • ' Yes, yes, LudHa, well clotb he knowe that the 
glasse once erased, will with the least ciappe be cracked.' — D. Wilmjn {^Calitam, &c., 

249)1 Qneiy,*waa/ tide. The dediioacf Tbeeeulii* juthecnipven, by which 
sll clum or U'ile of Lysandcr to Hennia't hand il cmed. The WOrd rmud icpcet- 
edly occurs io this sense in the dramas. 
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Let me haue Hermiaes : do you marry him. 

Egeus. Scomflill Lyfandcr, true, he hath my Loue; 
Aud what is mine, my loue fhall render him. 
And fhc is mine, and all my right of her, 
I do eftate vnto Demetrius, 

Lyf, I am my Lord, as weH deriii'd as he, 
As wdl poflfeft : vosy loue is mem tiien his : 
My fortunes euery way as fiirely ranck'd 
(If not withvant^;e)asZ?Mi//!rntf: 
And (which is more then all thefe boafts can be) 
I am belou'd of beauteous Hermia. 
Why fhoiild not- I then profecute my right? 
Denu'tnus, lie auouch it to his head, 
Made loue to Nedars daughter, Helena., 
And won her foule : and ihe (fweet Ladie) dotes, 
Deuotttly dote^ dotes in Idolatry, 
Vpon this fpotted and inoonihuit man. 



103. Hermiaes] Hermia Tyrwhitt. 

104. LyliuderJ LyCuuleriFjF^. L7- 
nadert Rowc. 

106. htr,"] F,. her QqF,F^ 
109. tken\ than Q,F^. 



103 
105 



no 



"5 



119 

1 10. foriunes'] Fortmi* Bam»r Pppe 
Ilieob. Warb. Johiu. 

111. DeflMtrivs] Demetrini* His 

Demetrios's Jobns. 
113. htaiittous\ bfaufious Qq. 

IIS. ru FjF^. 



107. estate vnto] If Shakespeare elsewhere ^^isclosM the lawyer, he betra>-s tbe 
layiDan here. A lawyer would, iostmctively alotost, aay 'estate upon* or as, 
indeed, Shakapeire be* dooeelieirhefe, in the eolj two places, I believe^ in wbjch 
he has used the verb : Timp. IV, i, 85, and Ai Kw Z<b S, V, S, tj. Hasiku 
incoDtiocQtly chaoged it to upon. — Ed. 

113. beauteous] The spelling *beautious' in the two Quartos may possibly 
iadlMte * pranoneiatlon of iif like jsl. If eo. It Is posriUy flie piQnnBcietian of 
merely dae compcsifors, and it is somewhat strange that both of them should here 
agree. Tliis is aooUier reminder of the gap wbidt lies between Shakespeare utd na, 
end of the fbtHitjr of examining microscopically the speniDg or even die poBCtnatioD 
of his plays as they have Ixren transmitted to ns. — Ed. 

115. to his head] W. A Wriciht: That is, before his face, openly and WM- 
■ervedly. Compare Mecu.Jor Meat. IV, iii, 147; Much Ado, V, i, 62. 

ltdu Nedan] WAunm {OH, il, 30)1 FeilMps e sditake of die printei's far 

Ntrtor, — of cotJrjr not the Pylian. 'Vcn ijalikcly, I fVi'nl;,' adds Dyce fed. ii). 

\If this play is founded on an older j^ay, we have here, perchance, a reminiacence 
of dM original, or, whlck I d^ more likely, this ftniibr referniee is defined 
mdy to give viTidneiSi^-ESi.] 

119. spotted] Johnson: As spotless is innocent, so 'spotted' rrirVrpd ,D. 
WiLSQN (p. 243) : No one would venture to disturb the text. But 1 may ooie ben> 
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The. I muft confefle, that I haue heard fo much, lao 
And with Demetrius thought to haue fpoke thereof; 
But being- ouer-full of felfe-affaires, 
My minde did lofe it. But Demetrius come, 
And come ^gtus^ yoa (hall go with me, 
I haue fome priuate fchooling for you bodu 125 
For you &ire Hermia^ looke you arme your 
To & your fimdea to your Fathers will; 
Or elfe the Law of Athens yeelds you vp 
(Which by no meanes we may extenuate) 

To death, or to a vow of fmgle life. tjo 
Come my Hippolitay what chcare my ioue ? 
Demetrius and Egeus go along : 
I muft imploy you in fome bufmefle 
Againft our nuptiall, and conferre with you 
Of fomething, neerely that concemes your felues. 135 
Eg** With dutie and defire we follow you. Esemnt 

Mmut Ly/ander and Htrmuu 137 



123. h/t\ loo/e Q,. 

127. fatuUs] fancy Ktly cooj. 

133. imploy^ employ Q,F,F^. 

IJ4. MtftiaUl nuptialU Ff, Rowe-f . 



137. Maoet...] Om. Qq. 

[Sceo* II. Fope, Hn. Wiik 



s conjectural change as hannonUiog, by aotitbesis wUi Hekaa'i 'dflfODl idotatlj' 

to ?icr rnff^voT) lovr • ' ''Pen this apostate and' .1 c, 

122. sel/e-affaues] For similar compounds wiih sei/, see Abbott, § 20. 

ia6> For] For other fantMicw of tlib ok in tho aenw of «r ngmrdt^ ne AnoTT, 
f 149- 

131. Hippolitaj Warburton : Uippolita had not said one single word all Uiis 
whn«. Hod a iDodera poet bad the teaching of her, we sboold bare fbond lier (be 
busiest amongst them; and. without doubt, the Lovers might have expected a more 
equitable dccisioa. But Sbakeapeaie knew better what be waa abont, and observed 

decorum. 

134. napttall} W. A. Wmoht: Shakcipeaie» except io tivo iaatBDeea fMlaffi^ 

II, ii. 8, and Pericles, V, iii, 80], employs the singular form of this word. In the 
same way we have < funeral ' and ' funerals.' Compare JuL Cks. V, iii, 105 : ' His 
fitoeraia ahall not be in oar camp ' ; although io this caae it ia tbe singular fona that 
baaaornved. [Aa long a» die ioaree of our knowledge of Sbakeapeate'alaagaageia 

a text transmitted to us by several compositors, it is hazardous to assert that Sbake- 
•peare employs any special form of a word. Id tbe iostaoce from Othello, tbe Qq» 
It ia trae, have the phnal, 'noptiana,* bnt the wwd in flie Ff ia in tbe iiagidar» aa 

Wright himself notes, Tempest, V, I, 362, of this edition. — Ed.] 

135. neerely] For other transpositions of adverbs, see Abbott, § 421. 

137. Manet, &c.J W. A. Wright: It was a strange overeigUt on tbe part nf 
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Lyf. How now my loue? Why is your cheek fo pale? 138 

How chance the Rofes there do fade fo faft ? 

Her. Belike for want of raine, which I could well 140 
Beteeme them, from the tempeil ot mine eyes. 

141. B(ttemt\ B (Stream «r JftUtm 141. aijw] HQf Qq, CiM. IWli. ii. 

D. WiUoa (withdrawn). 

Egew to leave bu daughter with LTsander. Verity : The plot requires thia private 
conference between Hermia and Lysander, at which the scheme to leave Athens may 
be arranged. Shakespeare's device to bring about the conference is . . . artifidaL . . . 
Ib litokter pbjn, iriitt lie li idon eqieiieoced in ata^^ 

Ml plot that one event springs naturally from another, in accordance with probabii- 
it]r. [Ai the Ttxt. Nota show, Fops, followed by Uanuek. and Warburton, began 
heie K Mw wene, bat «• Uiete edftoi* are woot to begin new iceae* wbenew then 
is any ahiftim of ^anetni* amall attention need be paid to their divisions. Yet, at 

the same tim?, a new scene, in spite of tbe Afiinent, Ar of F,, would certainly belp 
to remove tbe objecHoos urged by Wright and Vkrity ; aad, indeed, such a division 
WM proposed bjr FLSay {MtHmim' SpU, tf lit. Apr. 1879), tbe graond that it 

is unlikely tbat I-ysander and Hermia w(juld indulge in confidential conversation in 
Theseus's palace, and that when Helena enters Hermia should say, ' God speed, fiur 
Helenal vdoHurawuff — ible new scene, lay* Flbay, * it dearly in a street* Tbia 
last assertion reveals a difficulty in the way of adopting Fleay's prop<)sed diviaion. 
It is pvrbaps a little lestf likely that Lysander and Hermia would indulge in a con- 
fidential conversation in the open street than in an empty room of Theseus's palace. 
Finally, it ia baid ntterfy 10 ^nore die gtcy mtborilj of fbe Folio trftb it» JAtwf, 
when we are alinoit mie fbattbe oopy fnm wbidi tbe Folio was printed waa n 
stage-copy. — Ei>.] 

139. chance] The fidl phnie woold be, ■ How ebaaeea it,* as in Hamlet, II, ii, 
343: • How chances it they travel ?' See alao/ai^ V, i, 315 ; or Abbott, § 37. 

140. Belike] W. A. WRiGii r : This word is unusual if not singular in finSL It 
is recorded in Nodal and Milner's Lancaskire Olouary as stiil in use. 

141. Beteeme] Fiont Beteem, or poor down upon 'eaa. Johioom: Give diem, 
bestow upon them. The word is used by Spenser. Cafkll: Tbe word which 
Skinner explains — effundere seu ab ttno vase in aliud tramfundere is — teem ; and is 
(it seems) a local word only, proper to Lincolnshire : so that the particula t>tio$a 
belbre it abeold be Shakeapeaie'a; end he a user of other liberties witb it, making 
'beteem them' stand for * beteem ./« tbem,' i. e. the roses: If the passage be uncor- 
npyited, and this the sense of ' beteem' (of both which there is some cu^icion), he 
nmt beve na'd it tbat bis veib might rait tiie streogtb of bis sofaatentive, * tempest,' 
requirittft-'-a pouring out. Stkevbns: 'So would I* (said tb* enebaunter), 'glad 
and faine Bctcerae to you this sword, you to defend.' — Fairie Qtuent [Bk II, canto 
vtii, 19]. But I rather think that to ' beteem ' in this place signifies (as in the north- 
em ootmtiea) to pomr ««/. [In e note on *beteem' Id Hamkt^ I, ii, 141, Steevena 
says] : This word occurs in Golding's Ovid, 1587, and from the corresponding Latin 
word {(iignatmr^ bk x, line 157) must necessarily mean to vomektaft^ deign, permUt or 
nifter. Kmight: Tbat is, poor IbtA. COLun; To *teem' is certainly to ponr 
oat, hot that sense is hardly wanted here. [STAU>rroN, R. G. White, and W. A. 
Wkight all give tbe mMming affmrdtyiMt aUm, The last says there ia 'prabeUv 

% 
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Lyf. For ought that euer I could reade^ 143 
Could euer hcare by tale or hiftorie, 
The courfe of true loue neuer did run iiuootli, 
But either it was different in blood. 145 

Her. O crofle I too high to be enthral'd to loue. 

14:. /t)^] Eigh me : for Qq. Her 142. euer I coulJ'\ I (oulJ eutr 

mio, /or Ff, Rowe + , C^. Wh. i. Ah Cap. Coll. Hal. Sta. Cam- Wlj. ii. 
Mr, ^ Johitt. Stawr. MaL Katg GoB. 143. ^amv] 1^ Q,> 

Sing. Hal. Ay mtt fir Djfoe, Ste. 145-147. blood. ...yeares.'\ hloud;... 

Cam. Wh. tt. ytares; or blood — ...yean — Qq, Rowe 

M^IU] a^git % Warb. Johu. at ceL 

Staer. «taeq. 146. enrhrard"] {nthraU C)i\. 

/oiu} tow I Tbeob. Warb. et acq. 

A reference to the other meaning of the word, to pour.'' Dyce {Gloss.) {^ives a happy 
and concise paraphrase : * to give in streaming abundance,' but even here it is not 
ataolntely oecessarjr to add the idea of abondance. • Beteem ' b here uaed, I think, 
cucUjas it is asserted to be by Pope and suggested by Capell. The tempest of Her- 
mia's eyes could readily pwur down the rain to revive the roses in her cheeks. — Ed.] 

143. For] Hunter {Jiltut. i, 288) finds in tlw ' Hermia ' of the Second Folio (see 
Textual Notes) * a point and padio* cveo beyond wltat the passage, M anally pfhiled, 
possesses. A skilful actor might give great effect to the luune; and we ought always 
to remember, what Shakespeare never forgot, that he was writing for spokesmen, not 
in the first instance for students in their closets.' R. G. White (ed. i) : The exda- 
nalioii ['A^ioer] i» msoited to Lynader andtoUt apeedi; aadlbdieve fbitk 
was an error of the prt-u, or of the transcribers, for the proper name, and that its 
absence in the Folio is the result of its erasure in the Quarto stage-copy, the inter- 
Uiwation «f the cdneet word having been omitted by aoddent [White's otjectiont 
were removed before he printed his second edition. The line as it stands in the 
Folio is certainty deficient, and aUhoiigh I agree both with Hunter, that the direct 
penonal address is more impressive, and with White, that 'Ay me ' seems out of 
character and is somewhat lackadaisical, yet the authority of the Qoattoa greatly oat- 
weighs '}>n* of the Second Folio, and we cannot quite disregard it. — Ed.] 

144. The course, &c.j W. A. Wright : Bishop Newton, in his edition of Milton 
[1749], called attentioii to die resemUanee between Lysandei's mmplsint and tbat 
of Adam in Paradbt Lmi, x, 89&-906. 

146, 148. Coleridge (p. lot) : There is no authority for any alteration,— but T 
never can help feeling how great an improvement it would be, if the two former of 
Heniia'sexdaiiwtioos were eniitted pbes 146 and 148]; — the diird and eoly ^ipio- 
priate one wouhl then become a beauty, and most natural. Halliwell {Introd. p. 
70) goes further, and thinks ' it cannot be denied ' that Lyaaoder's speech would be 
improved by the omission of all of Hemda's interpolstkms, and adds that Dodd and 
Planch^ have so printed it. This Halliwell afterwards modified by the reflection 
(p. 36, folio ed.) that ' the author evidently intended both the speakers should jtds in 
passionately lamenting the diihculties encountered in the path of love.' 

146. love] Trbobalu's reasons for bis cbsnge to Aw, wbidi has been uoifonnlj 
adopted from the days of Warburton, are that Hermia, if she undertakes to answer 
Lysander's con^laint of the diffineoce in Uood, ' must necessarily say Um, So the 
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Lyf* Or elfe mifgiajfibd, in refpefl of yeares. 
Her, O fpight I too old to be ingag'd to yong. 
Lyf, Or dfe it ftood vpon the choife of merit. 



147 



149 



148. U»yong\ tieynmg Rowe L 



149. merit.'l Ft m 



QilL(lfS}. 



i« ii kept op iQ the tenns; aad $0 the it oMuie to condole the dispropoitiaa 
of blood and qualitjr in lovers. And dw ii OOO of fbo enncfl, that Veniu, 00 seeing 
Adonis dead, propbedeo iliall ilmji ailteBd lofo^ in onr ■mhor'i Khuu and AdemUf 
Uses 113^1140.' 

147. miagrmfiM] That fll^grafked. Sxbat (s. t. ^af) : The (arm grmfi b 

coTTupt, and due to a confusion with grafdd, originally the past participle of graff. 
Shakespeare has ' graflled,' Macb. IV, iii, 51 ; but he has rightly also ' graft ' as a past 
participle, Rick. JJJ : III, vii, 127. The verb is formed from the substantive graff^ 
• •don. Old Fteodif^r^, jm;^, ailyle teimdag widi m lort oT peneO, wImb^ 

French r-'fff'e, ' a graff, a slip, or yovmg shoot.' — Cotgrave ; so named from the rescm- 
blaoce of the cut slip to the shape of a pointed pencil. £See At you Likt Jt, III, ii, 
It6^ of thb editiao.J 

147. ia lotpoct] The Cowdkn-Clarkes {Sh, Key, p. 627) : We have discovered 

recurrent traces of special features of stvle marking certain plays bv Shakespeare, 
which lead us to fancy that he thought iq tuai paiticuiar mode while he was writing 
that particalar dnm. Someiinif it to a peculiar word, loiBetiBiei opecoliMr aMnoer 

of construction, sometimes a p>eculiar fashion of employing epithets or terms in an 
nDonuI sense. Throughout [this presentj play the word ' respect ' is used somewhat 
peculiarly; to la to coorvey the idea of regard ot MuUtrailm, taiher than the mora 
usually asstgaed one of nptfimce or deftrtntt^ «» in the praent Uae; eee alio lino 
170, just below, II, ji, 217, and 232, V, i, 98. 

149. merit] As the Folio was printed from the Second Quarto, and presumably a 
aiage-oopijr at fhat, the eabetltation oT word 'laerii* for *fideBda* of the Qonrto 
can hardly be deemed either a compositor's sophistication or an accident A change 
so decided must have been made with authority ; it is a change, moreover, not from 
an obscure word to a plainer word, but from a plain word to (Hie more recondite in 
nwennig. A *cboieeof«Mib* isa<hoieeeAftiroedthi«iiglideMrtoraftareward,qiiai 
ities with which true love or 'sympathy in choice' can have nothing in common. It 
is a choice good enough in itseU^ but worldly-wise, calculating, one of the roughest 

obetnetiofis to die co«ii»e of tnie love, ia that it may be urged by parenu so {^aaa 
iUy; and t!:! r ^ urging is implied io Henda's phrase of choasing <by aoother'a 
eye,* and possibly the vehemence of her expletive indicates that this oT^traction is 
the worst of the three. But with the exception of Rows and R. G. White (in his 
fini editioD) all editon have adopted * IHends* of the Qoarfee, and eolf two have aajr 
remarks on it. ' The alteration in tlie Folio,' says KsiGHT, ' was certainly not an acci- 
dental one, but we heutate to adopt the reading, the meaning of which is more recondite 
than that of fntmtk. The choice of merit ** b opposed to the sympathy in choice," 
— the merit of the suitor iccoameDda itaelf to " another's eye," but not to the person 
beloved.' — R. G. Wjiite sajrs, 'the "choice of merit" is, plainly enough, not the 
spontaneous, and at first unconscious, inference of the lover.' This is in bis first 
cditioa; die teoood editioa ta BUent-^llie Cmi^ri4ge SiUpn (?ol i, Pr^t^ xii> 
prpooonce *dw leading of the Folioi eertaialy mong.' And yet, in epite ol all. 
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Her. O hell 1 to choofe loue hf anotfaefs de. 150 

Lyf. Or if there were a fimpathie in diollie^ 
Warrc, death, or ficknefii^ did lay ftege to it; 

Making it momentarie, as a found : 
Swift as a fhadow, fhort as any drcanic, 

Briefe as the lightning in the collied night, 155 
Tliat (in a fpleene) vnfolds both heauen and earth; 

150. w.] vy"/ Q,» CoH- Wb. i, Dyce momentarit\ momentany Qq, 

iii. 9W,Q^Cui.Wli.iL 9»'^>R<»«« Mai. Stecv. Coll. Sta. Caih. 

ctcet x^b. jfUeHt\ tJUm Han. MS a>o}. 

•P- Cam. 



«Aerftcuefidl letiew, it Ae Doke $Hy i^AsYtm Likt It, • I would not change iC 

I'T, Capell: ThUpaMMfe tiM» to • pitckof snUioii^tbiititiiot^^ 

by any other io Shakespeare. 

153. flMOteatarie] Jomaow: {MmeiUaHy of die Qq] li the old md proper 
word. — Henley : 'That short momentany t^ge* U an exprettion of Dryden. — 
Knight: Momtntany and ' momenlary * were each indifferently used in SI»al;c- 
ipeare's time. We prefer ibe reading of die Folio, because momtniary occurs in four 
otfier fNHMgeo of oar poet's dnunos ; oad ibb b a. ooHitny example of die ok of 

momeniany^ and that only in the Quartos. Th? reading of the Folio is invariably 
« momentarjr.' — Colukk.: Stubbcs, in 1593, preferred momaUany to 'momentary/ 
tvheio in the Iteof cmis of the press, before Uo iA«nv t9 (hod Works, be enuine> 
filed Ae ini^iriiidDg of ' momeotaiy,' instead of o i o ii M W/>wy, in the following pas- 
sage, p. l!^8: 'this liPf is but momrntary, short and transitorr; no life, indeed, b it a 
shadow of life.' — ^TAUNTON : We have improvidentlj pennitted too many of oar oid 
e x p itn ion i to beoone olaolete.— HALUWSixt 'Mooientary' ii hardly to be eon* 
sitk-red a modernisation; in Meas. for Meas. Ill, i, 114, ' momentary' in and 
is altered to momtntany in Fj [and F^. — Er>.]. — Walker {Crit. iii, 46): With 
mmutUany compare the old adjective muctUany, e. g. mUceUany poems. Donne has 
m»menttt$u, Sermm aclTiJl, od. Alftrd^a tingle, and moueatane, and truisitory 
mnn '— W A. Wriciit : AfomftUtti^ ucKom lo have been tbo cailier lbnn,frDm Fr. 
momentaint, Lat. momentanetu. 

154. swift no n ahadaw] Gonpne 'love's heralds should be thoughts, Whidi 
ten times faster glide than the son's besms, DriTrng bade sbadows over loanng bilk.' 
—Rom. and Jul. II, v, 4 — En. 

155. coUiedJ Steevkns: That is, i>iack, smutted with coat. A word sull used in 
Oe Midbnd oonnties. — HaluwxlL: * I oolowe, I make bkke with a oole, /t ektr- 
tonne.- — Palsgrave, 1530. ' Colwyd, ci7rl>onii!us.' — Prompt. Par:<. [• Cliarbonn6. 
Painted, marked, written, with a coale, coUowed, smeered, blacked with coales; 
(hence) also, darkened.'— Cotgrave.] 

156. spleene] Warburton: Shakcipeare, always hoirled on by the snndev 
and multitude of h\% ideax, assumes, every now and then, an uncommon license in 
the use of his words. Particularly in complex moral modes it is usual with him to 
cnplbiy one only to vxpitm % ^txj few ideattX (hat number of whidi it b compoied. 
Thm* wanting hcse to exprem the ideas o mddrm, or ao « Mw, he niea the 
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And ere a man hath power to iay, behold, 157 
The iawes of darkneflfe do deuoure it vp : 
So quicke bright things come to coafufion. 

Her. J£ tiien true Louers haue beene euer crol^ 160 

It ftands as an edidl in deftinie : 
Then let vs teach our triall patience, 
Becaufe it is a cuftomarie crofTe, 
As due to loue, as thoughts, and dreames, and fighes, 
Wiflies and tcares ; poore Fancies followers. 165 
Lj/.A good perfwaficn ; therefore heare 

157. teheld"] AeMdF^ l6l. // ytands'^ /fitttmdJttn OOttj. 

158. A] /» ¥je^. 164. diu} diwt Qt. 

word < spleen,' whidl* paitially considered, signifying a hasty sudden Jit, is enough 
for him, and he never troubles himself about the further or fuller use of tli" 'vrrd. 
Here be tises * spleen ' for a suddtn hasty Jit; so, just the contrary, in The Two Gent. 
hetHCB'radden* fcr4l)fr)Mfi£r.'> ^anddenqiiipi.* And H moat be omied tins sort of 
conversion adds a force to the diction. — Nares : In this sense of vioknt haste we do 
not find the word so used by other writers. — Huntek (i, 289) : This is a mistake; 
and it will be seen that a happier choice could not have been nude than the poet has 
nadecf tUtwocd. *]Jfce wfaaterfinat that with disdaiofol beat The opposition of the 
cold defeat ; And in an angry spleen do bum mere fair The more enconntcrcd by the 
frosty air.' — Vena by Poole, befon his England 's Famassus^ 1637. So in Litbgow's 
Nutdtm Years Thmdtt 1633, p. 61 : *A11 thiiiga below and above betoKcaiiiiiiigly per- 
fected, ... we recommend ourselves in the hands of the Almighty, and in the laaso- 
while attended their fiery salutations. In a furious sfUen, the first holla of their cour- 
tesies, was the progress of a martial conHict,' &c. [This note of Hunter has been 
quoted by Staunlon and by HalHwell, yet, aa both Poole and Lhbgow are piarFShalfiv 
spearian, and possibly may hare drawn the pbntfe from tUi verjr pMMge, itt valoe 
as an iUustimtioa is doubtful. — Eo.j 

I57* MJi behold] Compare Mike die l^btoli^ wtakh dodi oeoie to be» Eve one 
can say " It lightens." ' — Horn, and Jul. II, ii, 119. 

l6l. edict] For a list of words in which the accent was formerly nearer the end 
than at present, see Abbott, $49% W. A. Wright notes that 'edict' has the 
aeoent on the peouHitmate ia t Mm, JVt IV, Hi, 79^ 

165. Fancies] It is scarcely ncccs-^ar)' to remark tliat iu Shakespeare 'fancy' 
xtut9Jiilme: see 'fancy free,' II, i, 170; ' iancy-iick/ III, ii, 99; and ' Helena, in 
fancy followed me,' IV, ii, 181. AftBSR (fmtntt. t9 Dryden s Essay en Dramatic 
Pofsit.—Eng. Gamer, iii, 502) notes four changes of the meaning of • fancy.' First, 
in the Kiizabclhan Age it was but another word for personal Lo7>e or Afffcticm. Sec- 
ond, the Restoration Age understood by it, Imaginatim^ the mental fmver cj pic- 
imrvig fK^, ThM, Coleridge endeavoored yet AnOer to distinguish between 
Imagination and Fancy. Fourth, it is now used in aoodMr •enae^*JdoiMl ftMty 
that,' equivalent to ' I do not like or prefer that.' 

166. perawaaion] Schmidt defines this as opinion, belief. W. A. Wright sug- 
Belts that as prrwaalon * rigniSes a pemuuive urgummtf it may perhaps hktt that 
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I haue a Widdow Aunt, a dowager, 

Of great reuennewr, and flie hath no childe. 

From Athens is ho: houfe remou'd feuen leagues, 

And ihe rerpc6b me, as her onely fonne : 170 

There gentle Herttiia, may I mam'e thee, 

And to that place, the fharpe Athenian I^w 

Cannot purfue vs. If thou lou'ft me, then 

Steale forth thy fathers houfe to morrow night : 

■^nd in the wood, a league without the towne, 175 

(Where I did meete thee once with Helena^ 

To do obfenianoe for a mome of May) 17; 

167. Aunt\ Ant Q,. Johns, conj. Ktly, Hud«. 

169. remou'ii'\ remotf Qq, Cap. SiMT. I73. lou'Jl'^ Imteft Qq. 

Mai. CoU. Hal. Dyce, Suu Cam. 177. far a\ Ff, Rowe, Wb. \. f tlu 

170. Transposed lo follow line 168, Pope+. t» a Q<j, Cap. el cet, 

tense brre. llennta a wortls have carried conviction to Lysanaer and persuaded 
bini.'— Ed. 

169, 170. Johnson proposed to transpose these lines, reading in line 169, ' I?rr 
bouse from Athens is,' &c — KUCUTLKY (p. I30) : ComaxMi aenae dictates this trana- 
poaitioo. Lbe 170, it la evident, haa been an addMoa mde by the poet hi die 



169. remoa'd] A change to the 'rcinpte' of the Qq is unnecessary'. Familiarity 
has reconciled na to this word in Hamlet, ' It waves you to a more removed ground.' 
Again,^ Ym JJkt Jlt^ UI, It, 331 s < Your aeoeut la aometbing finer, dno yon codd 
purchase in io remoued a dwelling.' — En. 

174. forth] For other examples of ' foctb,* used as a prepoaition equivalent to 
/rom, see ABBOTT, § 156. 

175. the wood, a league] Halxiwell: This wood in the next scene ia called 
thf ' Palace wood,* and is there described as being • a mile without the town.' It 
appeal* that Shakespeare, in this and other instances, made a league and a mile syn- 
ODTBOUB. Tbe league waa oertaitiI]r vnkodf eadnated. In Hollaad'a tnoaladoo 
of Ammiantu MarceUinus it is reckoned as a mile and a half. 

177. obaeruance] Knight: See Chaucer, A TaU, 1500, where the very 
expression occurs : 'And for to doon his obserraace to May.' [I doubt if there be a 
bieailier of llie worid, wbeae native speech ia EogUah. who doea not knov that May* 
day ia welcomed with more or less festivity. .K% W. A. WRirutr says, 'scarcely 
aa English poet from Chaucer to Tennyson is without a reference to the simple cua- 
I tgr wbidi onr anceatota celebrated the advent of the floweia.* Detaila of fhcM 
rbidl are endleas, can scarcely be said to be strictly illustrative of Shake* 
speare. To tnention Brand's Popular Antiquitifs, Strutt's Sports and Pa^timet, 
btubbes's Amatomie of Abuses, or Chambers's Book of Days will be quite suihcieot, 
and no atndent of F<ilk>U»e irOi be at a loaa fiar odier <|naiteta into which to pnane 
bis enquiry. — Ed.] 

177. for a] That Chaucer, in the line quoted above, has the expr^on ' obaervance 
^ V^Mfi has been, I aoppoae, a anfficiog reason iSor fbUowing the Qoaitaa bate, Iwi 
the i mp oee oK nt ia acaicely apptadablew— En. 
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There will I ftay for thee. 178 

Her. My good Lyfandery 
I fweare to thee, by Cupids ftrongeft bow, 180 
By his beft arrow with the golden head, 



178, ilereupoQ, in Garrick's Version, Lysander siogs w followi. (May we not 
tin^ llhirrM>i<iig the iaipintioD which UiltoD would diaw fimoi tUi ptay, 

Imbi it no mony to oonvejr fteeljr fnm L*AO«gnJ) 

* Wben that gay season did us lead 
To the tann'd bay-cock in the mead. 
When the meny bells rang round. 
And th« icbedci fariak did MODd, 
Whtn young and old came fbctk to pky 
On a sunshine holyday ; 

' Let us wander far away, 
When tlie nibUing BockB do cmjr 
OVr the mountaiiis Iwirren breast. 
Where labooriag clouds do oiica rest, 
O^or Ae taewto with dMiiiet pj'd. 
Shallow biodki and rifen widt.' 

179, &c Wamotiton : Lysander does but just propose her running away from htf 
father at midnight, and straight she is at her oaths that she will meet him at thp place 
ci reodezTOus. Not one doubt or hesitation, not one condition of assurance lor Ly&an- 
dcr** coutfliiey; Either she was nameoosly comiog, or she bad before jilted him, and 

be could not believe her without a thousand oaths. But Shakespeare observed nature 
at another rate. The speeches are divided wroi^. [Hereupon Warburton gives u> 
Lysander ttim 180-187 and to Homia Ums 188 and 189. This reading attraded 
Iwt little attention in Warburton's own daf , and atill less since. If any answer be 
needed, it is sufTicienlly given by Heath, who says (p. 42)] : No doubt [Hermia's] 
conduct is not to be justitied according to the strict rules of prudence. But wben it 
ii oooddered that ahie la deeply in love, and o joat allowaaoe ii made fbr die aeceaiitjr 
of ber situation, bdltg hot just sentenced either to death, a tow of perpetual virginity, 
or a marriage she detested, every equitable reader, and I am sure the fair sex in gen- 
eral, will be mote inclined to pity than to blame her. . . . Lysander asks no oaths of 
har. Thay aio the CB|iafflaouB» hat tender effaaiaa of her own heaitldt paadon. . . . 
Would any man in his senses, when he is giviTT^ the strongest assurances of his fidel- 
ity to bis mistress, endeavour at the same time to defeat the purpose, and destroy the 
eflbct of them, by expressly reminding ber how often her aex had been deceived and 
naned by trusting to such security ? Whereas in her month these expresricm bavv 
the grestest heanty. Sh- t^nr]v insinuates to her lover that she is not insensible of 
the hazard she runs from the entire confidence she reposes in him ; but at the same 
time she lets hfan see that ahe loves hhn with a passion above betag leatndned by this 

or any other consideration. This excess of tenderness, expressed with so much deh'- 
cacy, must very strongly aflect eveiy mind that is sosceptible of a sympathy with 
these generous sentiments. 

181. beet nrrow} Haluwku.: An allusion to the two arrows mentioned in 
Otid'eiy< ft MW » yitai » ,i,4668 ['tone oiuseth Loue,the tatler dothitalake. Thai 
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By the fimplicitie of Venus Doues, 183 
By that wliich knittetJi foules, and profpers loue, 
And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage Qucen^ 
When the &]fe Troyan vnder Me was feene^ 185 
By all the vowes HcaX euer men haue brok^ 
(In number more then euer women fpoke) 
In that lame place thou haft appointed me, 
To morrow truly will I meete with thee. 
Lyf, Keepe promife loue : looke here comes Helena, 190 

EnUr Helena. 
Her. God fpeede faire Helena, whither away ? 
Hel. Cal you me faire / that faire againc vnfay, 
ikmetrUts loues you fiure : O happie faire 1 194 

183. loue] lotus Q,, Pope et Mq. 192. fpeedt /aire] speed, fair Tlwolli. 

185. Thytt$$] Th^/am Warb. Johns. Cap. Steev. Mai. 

191. [Sc6M in. Itope-I-. 194. jfoti] Ff, Wb. ii. ^ou, Rowe + , 

Cip.W)k.i. /wirQqetcet 

omclh looe, is all of golde with point full sharpe and bright. That cbasetb loae ia 
blaiit» wboae ateele with leaden bead is diglit'— GoldiBg*s Innl.] 

181. golden head] C'.rkfn [Emblem IVrifen, p. 401) suggests that Shake 
a{)eare might bare derived this epithet, ' golden,' quite as well from Alciat's iS^tb 
and I5$fh EmUemi, cd. 1581, or (com Whitnej, p. 132, 1586, as fnm Goldlog** 
Ovid, 

182. 183, 186-189. 'These six ItnM,' says Roffe fp. 53), 'have been excellently 
•et by Sir iienry Bishop as a solo, which was sung by Miss Stephens, as Hermia, In 
die operatised A H Am mmt r Nigkft Drnm.* 

183. This line is transjioscJ to follow line i8t in Singer's second edition. This 
edition derives its chief value from the contributions to it of W. W. Lloyd. This 
tiMMpodUon is probably an emenditkn I7 die laltar; lie pcopeied It to Ntta mid 
QKtHtt, 6th ser. vol xi, p. 182, 1878^ which be would not bsve dooe had it not been 
bis own. Hudson adopted this transposition, which Keightley {Brfi. 130) says 
Is unnecessary, because the allusion in line 183 is not to the arrows, but • most prob- 
■Uf to the CeOia of Veiuis.'— Ea 

1S4. Carthage Queene] For many another noim-compound, see Abbott, § 430. 
Steeveks : Shakespeare bad forgnt that Theseus performed bis exploits before the 
Ttojan war, and consequently long bcfote the death of Dido.<— >W. A. Wrigut: But 
Shelmpeeie's Hermia lived in the latter pact of the riateenth eenttuy, and was «»• 
temporary with Nick Bottom the weaver. 

194-197, 204, 205. In Gairick's Version these six Unes are sung by Helena. The 
afar bf Mr. Chrteoiiher Smidi. line 194 reads : < O Hernia bir, O hi^py, happy fiur,' 
and the last line : ' You sway the motions of your lover's heart.' In the List of All 
the SoHg^s and Passat^es in Shuts f'rre 'which have hn-"- tri to ^fusic, issued by the Xrw 
SkaJkspere Society, p. 35, three other compositions adapted to these lines are ooted ; 
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Your eyes are loadftarres, and your tongues fweet ayre 195 
More tuneable then Larke to Hicpheards care, 
When wheate is greene, when hauthome buds appeare, 
Sickneffe is catching ; O were fauor fo, 

Your words I catch, fiure Henma ere I go, 199 

>98- »l TheoU-f* Cqi. Steer. wards Ide Fi, Rowe, Pope* Tbcob. MeL 
Var. '9<HSte. K«rte«r«l /A^ Wagner oooj. 

199. Yourtaortij /] Qq, Coll. i. Your Your's would I Han. et cet. 

MC alio Rom's MamdMkf p. 54. HcmiM in tam ^ngi line* 917-930; »f»ia the 

air is by Smith, who has also, set to music, lines 24S-253. 

194. you faire] In the Folio * jrou ' and ' your ' are m lieqaeoUy coofounded (for 
many exanaples, see Waucer, Cri/. ii, 190) diat die diolca here nmy well dqiend on 
personal preference. Those who prefer * your fair' of the Qq take ' fair'.ai a nmm 
(for which there is abundant authority, see ABBOTT, §5); and take it again as a 
noun also in < O happie faire !' For my part, I prefer to take it as a noim only in the 
latter phrase. * Demetrius lores yoo, it k 700 who are fair. Ah, happy faineas, that 
can bring such blessings !' — Ed. 

195. loadstarrea] JoilNSOX : This was a compliment not unfrequent among the 
old poets. The lode-star is the Ueuiing or guiding star, that is, the pole-star. The 
magnet ia, fisr the same reaaon, called the tode-^tame, cither beeanae it leadi inm or 
because it guides the sailor. Milton has the same thought in Z 'Allegro,%o: ' \N'here 
perbape aome beauty lies, The cynosure of neighbouring eyes ' [xwAoovpa being the 
Gfcdc Baaae for the oonatetiation UrM Minor, m winch ia the pde^tar.— W. A. 
Wkicht.] Davies calls Queen Elizabeth : ' Lode-stone to hearts, and lode-stone to 
all pves.' — Grey (i, 44) : Sir John Maundevile, in his voiages and trave.ites, ch. 17, 
speaking of Lemery, saith : ' In dial Lond, ne in many othere be^onde that, no man 
vucf aee dw Sterre tnaMaiootane,tliat ia dept the Stene of the See, that ia uuneTahle, 

ajid lliat is toward the Northc that we clciK-n the Ix>dc Sterre. '^HALUWEIX* aS HI 
aid to our imaginations, gives us a wood-cut of a six-pointed star. 

198. fauor] Stekvens: That is, feature, countenofut. — ILlUJWUX {Jntrtd. ^ 
7 J, 1841) : * Fafovr * ia not liaie vaed, as all editois and ooauneotators have suppooed, 
in the sense of countenance, but evidently in the common acceptation of the term — 

* O, were favour so,' t. /. favour in the eyes of Demetrius ; a particular application of 
a wiah expteiaed in general tetm.— STAtmrmi : Sometintes in Shakespeare it meaaa 
countenance, features, and occasionally, as here, ^wft/ generally. [Whether 
' favor ' ref< rs to the qualities of mind OT of pcnoD ia dcddod, I think, \tf tlie enn* 

meratioD which foliows. — Ed.J 

199. your wofds I] Knight, albeit adopting Hanaaer'a caaendation, aaya that 

the text of the Folio will give an intelligible me.ming if we include in a parenthesis 

* Yonr words I catch, fair Hermia,' adding ' it is in the repetition of the word fair 
dut Helena eatdhcs die woida of Hemda; bat abe would alio catch her voice, her 
iololMtion, and her expression as well as her words.' — Collier, in his first edition, ia 
the only editor who adopts the text of the Folio, and jtistifies it ; • the meaning is,' he 
says, * thiU Helena only catches the words and not the voice of iiermia.' In his sec- 
ond editfam he followed Haamer.— The text of the Second Polios 'Your worda I'd 
catch,' Malonk pronounces ' intelligible,' and Stai'nton, who also adojits it. remarks 
that * Helena would catch not only tlic bca^y of her rival's a^ct and the melody 
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My eare fhould catch your voice, my eye, your eye, 200 

My tongue (hould catch your tongues fweet melodic, 

Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 

The rell lie giue to be to you tranflatcd. 203 

ao^/l^j^Q.. rUYf^ /'i/Haa.CaiD.Wh.U^Ktl^Hadfc 

of ber tones, but brr language also,' which applies qoite ■> wtfl to Hanmer's emen- 
datioD. — *But,' says \V. A. NVright, ' Hanmer's correction gives a better sense.* 
H Twever reluctant we may be to desert the Qqi* f, I am afraid we must aubmit. — £d. 
MOw Mie . . . iroiee] Dyce (ed.iO: Mr W.N. Lettiom mold leaa, « M j 

should r.itrh vour Aair, my eve vc-jr eye,' and defends the alteration thus : 'As the 
passage stands at present, Helena wishes her ear may resemble the voice of Hermia I 
leoaodviB dMl^iii Ae fiat place, "ilM»v"-~^il<tt>y" [a co mm o n old spelling of 
* kmir^ was tmufamwd into <* eatC "~" eare " by the blunder of a transcriber. The 
veise was then operated upon by a sophisticator, wlio regarded nothing but the line 
before him, and was not aware of the true mraning of " my eye your eye" but took 
••mAA** in the ordinuy aenM!, not in tlie peculiar ienae nf contnutiof t ibeaie, 
which it Isears throughout this passage.' — Deighton : If any change were allowable, 
I should be inclined to read : * My fair should catch your fairj i, t, the personal 
beauty you have ascribed to me should catch your personal beauty, . . .fair being the 
fenenl tenn indnding Ihe paiticiilai* 'eye' and *iottgne.* 'Voice' leens denty 
wrong, . . . and with my conjecture we have in these two lines a complete coire- 
qKmdeoqr with lines I94, 195. — [Hudson adopted l^ttsom's emendation, wherein, 1 
diink, fbe fact i$ overioelced tliit, wUle ft is quite possible for Hdena** cTet to caUfc 
the love-light that lies in Hennia'ik and for Helena's tongue to catcl) the melody of 
her rival's, by no possibility can Helena's hair be made to resen:ble Hermia's, short 
of arutiual means. Deighton 's emendation is certainly more plausible than Lett- 
•on**. Bodi nf diem, however, aie, I think, needkia. To n cnmpoaltor, 'entn* 

might be mi.stalcen for fair or hair, but it is unlikdy Uiat fST OidKrCf diCM WOldl 
be should mis-read or mis-bear 'voice.' — Ed.] 

200. my] Abbott, % tyi : Mtme h afanoit always found before eye, ear, See, where 
no emphasis is intended. But where there is antithesis we have n|y, ity. See, nbok 
III, ii, 230 : • To follow me and praise my eies and face ?' 

aoo, 20t. eye . . * melodic] I cannot believe that to Elizabethan eara tlte rhyme 
here was mperiecL It was as peifect ai are alt die cdieia in this wane. 'Melody,' 
Lnrri r ::, must have been pronounced then as it is in German at this day: melodei. 
If additional proof be needed, compare the Fairy's sonjj in II, ii, 15, 16: ' Philo- 
mele with melodie, Sing in your sweet Lullaby,' where the music is marred if the 
ihyme be not perfect. — Ed. 

202. bated] That i-, fxrepted. 

noj. lie] Lettsom: Read I'd. I cannot but tliinlt that the frequent confusion 
of * lie* and *Tde' b a aaisprint, not an idioaQ.^Dvct (ed. 8, where die foregoing 
note is Ibond) : But it catainly appears that our ancestors frequently used *wUi* 
where we now use ' would,' e. g.*\{\ ihould pay your worship thojje ag-ain. Perchance 
you vrill not bear them patiently.' — Com, of Err. I, ii, 85 i 'I would bend under 
any heavy weight Tbatib'i? cnjob me to^'^^M V, I, a86w 

203. translated] That is, tmnafetmed, aa in Qbum^ * Bottom, blem dme} dwn 
art tnuslated,' III, i, 124. 



ACT I, SC. L] A MWSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME VJ 

O teach me how you looke, and mrith what ait 

you fway the motion of Demetrius hart. 205 

Her, I frowne vpon him^ yet he loues me ftill. 

Hel. O that your firownes would teach my fmiles 
fuch skil. 

Her, I g^'ue him curfes, yet he giues me loue, 

Hel. O that my prayers could fuch afre6tion moouc. 210 

Her. The more 1 hate, tlie more he foUowes me. 

HeL The more I loue, the more he hateth me. 

Her* His folly Hel^ia \b none of mine. 

/fir/LNcme but your beauty^ wold that &ult wer mine 

Her, Take comfort : he no more fhall fee my lace^ 315 

Lyfander and my felfe will flie this place. 

Before the time I did Ly/amUr fee, 217 



111. foUy Htlena^ /aull, ok Helena Coll. (MS), no JauU Q, et cet. 

Han. folly, Helen Dyce it, iii. Hod*. 8I4. Nmt...'u<o!d^ N'mt. — But f«m 

famUt /air Htlena Coll. (MS). inMfy ; — 'rffw/i/ Henderson ap. Vnr. 

none'\ Q,Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han. beauty^ beauty's Daaiel, Huds. 

213, 2T4. It is by no means easv to decide between tbe text as we have it above 
in tbe Folio, and the text of (which has been adopted by a majority of editonij : 

< His feUjt Hdcna, b no fiuilt of mioe.* If we fwunefbat H<fiBi»ia tfyiiif tooon* 
fort her dear friend with assurances of her enduring lore, dmi dine b a charm in 
this assereration, in the Folio, that she does not share in Demetrius's folly, which 
gives hate for love, but that she returns love for love ; and her words become sympa- 
dietie and ciwing> But if ira adopt die text of HaniB^ irorda have a fidok 
tinge of acerbity f which, it most be confessed, is not altogether out of character), as 
tbos^ ahc were defending beraelf from smdc aokiad impttUUioD, and wished to close 
the diainMiiwB (which would abo be not mnatoral). It b again In favoor of the 
QoartO that Het«U replies ' would Hiat fanlt weie mine.' The demonstrative ' that ' 
seems clearly to refer lo a * fault ' previoosly expressed. This weighs so heavily with 
Capell that he says tbe word ' fault ' must * of necessity have a place ' in Hermia's 
Une. LaadjJtbln&Towrof dieFelfothat Helena*a fiiatwoidsare Hemia'ahit 

< It is none of mine,' says llennia, ' It is none of yours,' aaMnb Hdena. Oo tfac 
whole, therefore, I adhere to the text of the Folio. — Ed. 

315, &c. Johnson: Perhaps every reader may not discover Uie propriety of these 
Snes. Hermia is willing to comfoit Hdena, and to avoid all appearance of trivnph 
over her She therefore bids her not to consider the power of pleasing as an advan- 
tage to be much envied or much desired, siace Hermia, whom she ooosiden as pos- 
iearing ft te die aifNcoM degiee, baa fiMod no odier effect of ft dna the loaa of happi- 
ness. — Deichton: How powerful must be tbe graces of my beloved one, seeing 
that th»-y h.tve made Athens a place of torture to me ; i e. since so long as she 
remained in it she could not marry Lysander. [Accordiug to Johnson's inteqmtation, 
•he,' ftk die phiaia <be hath toni'd,* rafen, not to Lfnader* but to <1ove,' Hemb'f 
own love, which b doohtiUL— Ea] 
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Seem'd Athens like a Paradife to mee. 218 

O then, what graces in my Loue do dwdl^ 

That he hath turn'd a heauen into hell. 130 

Lyf. Helen ^ to you our mindes we will vnfoldy 
To morrow night, when Plicrbe doth beliold 
Her fiiuer viiage, in the watry glalTe, 
Decking with liquid pearle, the bladed grafTe 
(A time that Louers flights doth ftill conceale) 225 
Through Athens gates, haue we deuts'd to fteale. 

Her* And in the wood, where (^ten you and I, 
Vpon fiunt Frimrofe beds, were wont to lye, 
Emptying our bofomesi of their counfell fweld : 



218. like a\as a(^. Cap. Stcev. Md. 
*9P, GolL Dyee, Cam. Wb. ii, Ktly. 

ai9. do] mustCoW. (MS). 

22a mio] Q,F/, Rowc, I'opc, I Ian. 
Jolmi. Hd. vnio a Q,, Theob. Warb. 
Cm^ StMT. MaL Km, Dyce, Su. Cam. 



unio Var.'o3, •13, '21. into a White. 

926. gotti] gate 1,1",, Rowe+. 

229. conn/el'! fiveld'\ QqFf, Rowe i, 
Hal. eottnseiis tweWd Rowe ii, Pope» 
Warb. cotmseUt mttt Theobv Han. 
Johoft. Ktly. eetmul sweet Cap. et cet. 



220. into] Dycb (R«m. 44) t The ooolext, heaTen,' is quite enoiigh to deter* 

mine tba' thr reading of Fisher's 410 [Q,], 'unto a hell,' is the right one, excepting 
that ' unto ' should be * i'm/o.' Compare a well-kDown passage of Milton : ' llie mind 
b Its oira piece, and io itaetf Cu oiake « heeven of iell, « bell of bcMen.''— Ar. 
Lost, i, 254. 

?.?<^. still] Cnn«fsr)t)v, always. See S]iakcS]Hrire parsim. 

22^^. iaint Primrose bedsj Sti^evens: W'betbertbe epithet * faint ' has reference 
to the coloar or anell of pri m we M , let die reader detenaine. [I think It refers to 

the colour. Twic- frn U'infers Ta/^, IV, iv, 122, and in Cvw. IV, ii, Sha'rve- 
spearc speaks of *paie primroses.' — Dkuus supposes that 'faint' is here used pro- 
kptically, and refer* to ' beds &r tboM wbo ai« weary. Compare " lazy bed," Tro. 6* 
CW!»;I,IH.»-Ed.] 

229. eweld] Theobald : This whole scene is strictly in rhyme, and that it devi- 
ates [here and in line 232], I am persuaded is owing to the ignorance of the first, 
and the Inaeettracy of the later, editon; I hnve, tterefbre, ventwed to restore die 
ihymes, as, I make no doubt, but the poet first gave them. Sweet was easily OOF- 
rupted into ' sweld,' because that made an antithesis to ' emptying ' ; and ' strange 
companions ' [line 232] our editors thought was plain English; but stranger companUs 
a Sttle qoaint and mnntell^taile. Oar wither elsewhete uses the substantive t&aiqptt 
adjeclifcly, and companies to signify •companion,'!.' See Rich. II: I, iii, 143 : * But 
tread the stranger paths of banishment ' ; and in Nen. V: I, i, 53 : 'His companies 
nnlettei'd, mde and ahallow.' And so b a parallel weed: * Hy riots past, my wild 
aodeties,' Merry Wives, III, iv, 8. — Heath (p. 44) : It b evident, as well from the 
dissonance of ihc rhyme as from the absurdity and false grammar of the expre^ion, 
'bosoms sweli'd of their counsels,' that 'sweil'd ' is corrupt. Mr Theobald hath by a 
very happy ooojectiire oomcted this WR»c reading ; [the neaning then is] emptying 
tor bosoms of those secsels npon wbidi we were wont to ooasalt each other widi so 
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There my Lyfaudcr^ and niy felfc fhall mccte, 23O 
And thence from AtJuns turnc av\ ay our eyes 
To feeke new friends and itiangc companions, 
Farwell fweet play-fellow, pray thou for vs, 
And good lucke grant thee thy Denutnus, 
Keepe word Lyfandtr we muft ftani^ our figh^ 235 
From loners food^ till morrow deepe midnight 

Rxxt HtrtHMm 
I^f, I will my Hcrviia. Helena adieu, 
As you on him, Demetrius dotes on you. Exit Ly/atuUr, 239 

232. ftrangt companioru^ Jlranger 134. grtuti^ graumi Q,. 

companies Thcob. Han. Joboa. N!al. Mvj thine Rowc ii. 

Stecv. Kiit» Coll. White, Dyce, Su. 239. dotes\ dUt Qq, Pope et seq. 

Cm. KUy. 



sweet a satisfactioD. The poet Mems to have had in his eye Pialm Iv, 14 : ' We took 
•weet coonsel together/ — SmvsMS adhcKt 10 Ae Folio, becanae * a honm iw^d 
with ucrets does not appear as an exprasaion unlikely to have been used by our author 

who S]x-als of a stuff' J ho tym in Machtth. In Rich. II: IV, i, 29S, wc liave "the 
tnseen grief That swells with silence in the tortured souL" "Of counsels swell'd" 
mKf nouit twell'd wOi oouuseb.' — Haluwbll alao defends the Folio^ and pvo* 
aooaees Theobald's emendation * unnecessary ' {Jmtrod. 73) : * If Slukapearc had 
written sweet and strnm^/r companies, it is very improbable that these words could 
have been so cliati|^cd tuber by the actors or printers.' In bis Folio edition, tifteen 
ftmm kier than hk AUndueHM^ HallKrell to ttfll of the mum mind: •TbeolMld 
in each instance sacrifices tbe s^nse to the ear. the participle "emptying" conrobo- 
nting the old reading "swell'd," and the comparative, as applied to cooipaiuoos 01 
companies, be ing poindcai.' He thctt adds : * In a previous speech of Hennia's all the 
lines fhyme with the exception of the three commenctng ones. If Theobald's theory 
be correct, the two lines in that speech ending with the words " bow " and " head " 
should be altered so as to rhynw.' — Coi-UER (ed. ii) : The (MS) amends 'sweil'd' 
and ' oompsDkms' [ss Tbeofaald amends tbem], tboi^fa* somewhat to our ampiiiev 
no change is made in the epithet ' strange.' — DvcE (ed. i) : I give here Theobald's 
emendations, . . . and I give them in the belief that more certain emendations were 
never made. — W. A. Wkioht : The rhyme is decisive in favour of Theobald's coa- 
jectwe. (In a modenitoed text Theobald's emendations dmoM be adopted naqoea- 
tionaWy. Sec the following note by Walker. — En ] 

232. Strange] It is noteworthy as a corroboratioo of Theobald's emendation that 
Waluk (Oif. ii, 53) cites this present word among his many examples of the oon- 
fusion of final e and er. See II, ii, 81. 

230. dotes] A clear instance of the infertvilation of the final s, early recotniised 
by Pora as an error, and aclcnowiedged by every subsequent editor.— Walker's 
sitide, dealtaig with tbb 6nal t {Crit. 1, 233), to one of the most valosble of hto many 
valualile articles. ' The inter]>olation of an s at the end of a word — generally, but 
Dot always, a noun substantive — is remarkably frequent in the Folio. Those who are 
ca D *e iB s n t with IKS of the ElUabetban Age may perhaps be able to explain its 
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Helc. How happy fome, ore otherfome can be/ 240 
Through Athens I am thought a.s faire as (he. 
But what of that ? Demetrius thinkes not fo : 
He will not know, what all, but he doth know , 
And as hee erres, doting on Hermias eyes ; 
So I> admiring of his qualities : 345 
Things bafe and vild^ holding no quantity, 

243. kt dotA] Ff. Rowe, White. Aer 246. vildt} FJF^ Knt, Hal. vik 
AeQ,. htda Q,, Pope et cet QqF^ et eet 

origio. Were it not for the diliereiit degree of frequenqr with which it occtirs io dif- 
fafent pwrta of the Folio, — being comparatively rare in the Comedies (except perhaps 
in Tk* WiK^t ■ppearisg more frequently in the Histories, and beconiii^ 

quite common in the Tragedies, — I should be inclined to think it originated in some 
peculiarity of Shakespeare's hand-writiog.' There is another example of it in this 
play, dted as tnch by Walker (IV; 908; *vnxf things aeeniai double'), but wbidi 
aUght possibly receive a different explanation. There are several examples in As You 
Like ft, cited, in this edition, at T, iii,6o, together with instances from other plays not 
noticed by Walker; I can recall no single example in Tkt Tempest. We know that 
Ae Folio WIS printed at the dwiges of four Staidaaeia. May not this interpolated t, 
which is local in its frr^nn-cy, be due, not to Shake^pesn'S bsndwriting', iMlt to the 
compositors in the diiTercDt pdnting -offices ? — £0. 

240. otihersome} HAtuwxix: A qndnt bat pretty phrase of fieqoent o c cnnenee 
in early works. It is found in the Scriptuic, Aett xvii, 18. — Abbott (p. 5) i^ves 
an example from lleywood, who, ' after dividing human diners into three classes, 
thus : " Some with small fare they be not pleased. Some with much fare they be dis* 
eased, Soote with saean Aie be scent appeased/* adds, with tnily EUxabefbsn fifee> 
dom, « But of all soma none is displeased To be welcome." ' — W. A. Wright refers 
to 7W Noble Kinsmtn, IV, iii ; Meas. for Afeas. Ill, ii, 94; also g Esdras xiii, 13. 
[See also Lily's Love's Meta. Ill, i, p. 232, ed. Fairholt] 

34$. ndniring «f ] See Ammr, § 178, far odier caamplcs of verbal noons.— >W. 
A. Wricjit: Tn this constniction 'admiring* is a verbal noun, ori^nnHy governed 
by a preposition, in or on, which has disappeared, but which exists sometimes in the 
degraded form «, in locb words as * a booting,* *abaQding.*— VntiTT: I take *ad< 
miring' as a present parUciple, and 'of as the redundant preposition found in Eliza* 
bethan English with many ver?)S; cf. I5:\con, Advarue/runt of Learning, II, xxiii, 
13 : ' Neither doih learning admire or esteem of this architecture.' So, in the same 
wotk (n. XXV, 7), 'define of* and 'discern of* (II, xxi. i). 

24^), 247. Green {Embtem H'rilfrs, y. ■549) finds a parallel to the sentiment in 
these lines in ao emblem, eograved by De Passe ia 1596, illustrating the apothcgpi: 
*Peipalit fncnltani panlathn tenpus unorem. The moitivtioii rapresents dpid 
watclling a bear which is licking her cub into shape, and is sccoHipented by Latin 
and French stanras. .\s the present is, T think, one of the hapjiicst examples of fTreen's 
theory, the space is well bestowed in giving these sunxas in full : ' Ursa novxun fcrtur 
lambendo fingeve fi)etani Flaidatini et foman, qoae deoet, ore dare; Sic dominam, at 
vaklc sic cruda sit aspera Amator Blanditiis sensim moUet et obsequio.' ^Peu d feu, 
Ceste masse de chair, que tonte onrse ftonne [nf] En laleschantse fonne 4 son com> 
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Loue can tranfpofc to forme and dii^iu% 

Loue lookcs :vA \\\\.\\ the eyes, but with the minder 

And tlierefore is wmg'd Cupid painted blinde. 

Nor bath loues minde of any iudgemait taftc ; 

Wings and no eyes, figure, vnheedy hafte. 

And tiierefore is Loue laid to be a childe, 

Becaufe in choiie he is often b^uil'd, 

As waggifh boyes in game themfelues foifweare; 

Sc the boy Loue is periur'd euery where. 

For ere Demetrius lookt on Hermias ej'ne, 

He hail'd downe oathes that he was onely mine. 

And when this Haile fome heat from Hemtia felt. 

So he dilTolu'd, and Ihowres ot oatlics did melt, 

I will goe tell him of faire Hermias flight : 



247 



ass 



250 



260 



a5I. figure,'] fi:^re Row« ct Mq. 

hajlf] hajl Y ^. 
253. is often] is oft Q,. oftm U 

Rowe, Pope, Han. White. u/»tfiQ^ 

Tbeob. el cct. 



256. eyne] (Ashbee) fjt^ <fM> 
Q,Q, (<^riggs). eyn F^. 

257. enely'\ only F,F,. 

258. this] his Q^. 

259. So he] Lo, he Cap. Soon it 



254. u* game themfAm\ tktm/tbiet Ranii. Stm Ae Daniel. 
I« game Rowe-h. 

mencement. Par servir : per ihtler, per coB^pleiit ea Aynanl, L'eiwmr todft k TebOfd, 

i la fin se fa^onne.' — Ed. 

246. no qoantity] Johnson : Quality seems a word more suitable to the sense 
duu <qwuil^/ lot ddier m^aerTe.<~STKKvna: < Qwod^' b our ■otltoi't irard. 

So in Hamlet, TIT, ii, 177: 'For women's f-nr and love hold quanlitj.*— SCHKlDr: 
That is, bearing no propoition to what Ihej are estimated by love. 

254. game] Johnson: Hiis ngniBes beie» not conteotions play, but tport,jta. 

a56. «gpiiej W. A. Wright : This Old English plural is used by Shakespeare 
alm^l OD account of the rhrme, except in Lucreet, 1229, and Perieles, III, GiKtrer, 5. 

SS9> 80] Abbott, § 66 : ' So ' (like the Greek oiru 6t/) is often used where we 
dioald «e Hm. 

260. goe tell] See Abbott, § 349. Also ' r^o scckc,' 11, i, 13. 

260, &C. Couc&IDCB (p. 101} : I am c(»T)nced that Shakespeare availed himself 
ef Ae tMe of Qui pbjr lo Ui own mind, end woilied upon it as a dteem throughout, 
bat especially, and perbepe tmpleNtfi^y, in this broad determination of ungrateful 
treachery in Helena, so nndis^iisedly avowed to herself, and this, too, after the witty, 
cool philosophising that precedes. The act itself is natural, and the resolve so to act 
ie, I ieer, liliewiw too true a plctnte of die lax hold wbidi priodplee have on a 
woman's heart, when opposed to, or even separated from, passion and inclination. 
For women are less hypocrites to their own minds than men are, because in general 
they feel less proportionate aMiorrence of moral evil in and for itself, and more of its 
oatmrd eooseqaeaoes, as detection and loM of duuracter, than nea<— Aeir natnvei 
being almost wholly extroitive. Still, however just in itself, the representation of thii 
is not poetical ; we shrink from it, and cannot harmonise it with the ideaL 
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Then to the wood will he, to morrow night 

Purfite her ; and for his intelligence, 
If I haue thankes, it is a dcere cxnmce : 
But heerein meane I to enrich my paine, 
To haue his Hght thither, and backe ag^aine. 



ExU. 



261 



265 



s6a; 4tv] Uik Qq, Roire et n^. 



262. his] This is one of Walker's instuices (IV, i, &$ is aootber) where, io thi« 
fd^f, ^ ud 416 bave tappluted one uoflwr (CMKL ii, 921). 

263. deere expence] STKr.vr.Ns : That is, it will cost him muck (be a severe con- 
ftiaiot on his feelings,) to make even so slight a return for my communication. — COL- 
UIK (cd. ii) : This reading may be leoooeUed to meaning, but die elteration of the 
US at once claims our acceptance ; it is dear recompms* caa meaa nothing but the 
expression of great satisfaction on the part of Hi lena at the reward she hopes to 
WCelTe for her intelligence. — Lettsom {Biack:vood, Aug. 1853) : The Old Corrector 
[f*. t. Colller't MS} h en old wooiaa who, in dii» ease, b« not nmly nbtahen, but 

has directly reversed, Shake.speare's meaning. So far frrun saying that Demetrius's 
Uumks will be any ' recompense ' for what she proposes doing, Helena says the very 
leveiae, that they will be a severe aggravation of her pain. ' A dear expense ' here 
neaai • painful pardiaae, a bitter bargain. < If I have thanks, the saerifioe which I 
make in fp^infj Demetrius this information ■will be doubly distressing to me.' Of 
oourse she would much rather that Demetrius, her old lover, did not thank her for 
aeitii^ Um on the ttscei of Ut new niitieH. Thenks wotdd be a moekeiy in tbe 
drenimlaBOGli and tiUt it what Helena means to say. Such is manifestly the mean- 
ing of the passage, as may be gathered Ixith from the words themselves and from the 
connection with the context llie sight of Demetrius, and not his thanks, was to be 
Heleoa't mw*|^<wf».— Dtcs (ed. i) : Tbe MS Comctor was evidendy In total dark- 
ness as to the mc.ming of the passage ; nor could Mr Collier himself have paid much 
attention to the context, when he recommended so foolish an alteration as a singular 
improvement. — Staunton; Doei it not mean that, as to gratify ber lover with tbit 
intelligence, she makes tbe most painful aacrifioe of her feelings, his thanks, even if 
obtained, are dearly bought ? — Dkliits; Helena assuredly mean.s that she purchases 
even the thanks of Demetrius at a high price, namely, at the price of fostering and 
fbitbering Denetriiw** love for Hennia, and tbeitftn* of ber own bank.— W. A. 
Wrioht : That is, it will oort ne dear, became H wiU be in return Ibr my procarinfl 
him a si(;ht of my rival. 

263. In Garrick's Version, Helena, before she departs, sings as follows: — 



' Apainst myself why all this art, 



To glad my eyes, I grieve oiy heart ; 
To bi(B jof, I eooit mj banel 
And with bi» «^ emidt xuf palA.* 



Hw Air It by* Mr. Barney.* 
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[Scene //.] 

Enter Quince the Carpenter j Snug the loyner, Bottome the 
IVeauer, iniitc the beUoweS'tnenfUr, Snout the Tinker ^ and 
Staruiling the laylor* 

Qmn. Is all our company heere? 

JML You were bed to call them generalty, man fay 5 

man, accojding to the fcrip. 

Qui. Here is the fcrowle of euery mans name, which 
is thought fit through all Athens, to play in our Enter- 
lude before the Duke and the Dutches, on his wedding 
day at night lO 



[Scene IV. Pope + . Scene III. Fleay. 
Scene II. Cap. et seq. Scene changes to 
« Gottagt. Theoli. A Rmmb Id Qoinoe*i 
Hoaae. Cap. 

I, a. SDiig...Snoutj and Snugge^ the 
loyiMiv iBd BttttHt^ Ac TVcMmv sod 
Flute, the Bellowes mender, & Snout, Q,. 



2. Snout] Sooirt F^F,, Rove, Fope. 

6. to\ Ou. 

8. EiUtrlmie\ kUerhide Tbmh. «t 

scq. 

9. the DuUkei\ DtUchtis Tcpe ii, 
Theobw Warb. Johni. Steev. Mat. Var. 

Coll. Sing. Ktly. 



t. JOHKSON: lo fbit naem Sbakeapeira lakes adTantage of Iris loaowledge «f die 

theatre to ridicule the prejudices and the competitions of the players. Bottom, who 
is generaiiy acknowledged the principal actor, declares his iaclinauoa to be for a 
tyrant, for a part of fury, ttunult, and noise, such as every young man pants to perfonn 
wbea he lint steps upon the atage. The same Bottom, Who aeeiBt hvad in a tiring- 
room, has another histrionical passion. He is for engrossing every part, and would 
exclude his inferiors from all possibility of distinctaoa. He is therefore desirous to 
play Pyramus, Thisbe, and the Uoo, at Ae taine timev-^AONTQM auggetM die poa- 
sibilitj that * in die rade dramatic performance of these bandicrai^men of Afbeaf, 
Shakespeare was referring to the plays and pageants cThiHited by the trading com 
ponies of Coventry, which were celebnted down to his own time, and which he 
ndght *ei7 ynSmdjlif have wltneaMd.* Thia ia not impoarible, cqiedallT in view «f 
the fact, which I do not remember to have seen noticed in connection with the present 
play, that midsummer eve was especially chosen as the occasion for a ' sbowe ' or 

« — «rh> / p>rftiwM.I tiy wrfwiw jutmpawi— %imaM m f m ^ m nmn * HeaiV WC myC BOte 

that y« showe or watche, on mtdaomereane, called **iaidsomer showc," yearely noir 
vspd within Citti of Chester, was vsed in y* tyme of those whitson playes ft 
before,' so says David Rogers, in 1609, Hart. MS, 1944, quoted by F. J. FURMtVALL 
in Appendix to * Fotewo r d a ' of The IHifiy ifyMtiwUt^ p. udil, Hkm Sk. S/e.—ESK 

For remarks on Bottom's character, see Appendix. 

5. you were beet] For this snbstitittioa for ilie fiiU phraae to jnn it toere itttt aee 
Abbott, $ 23a 

$. fenendljr] W. A. Wugrt: 11iii» in Bonom'a language, aaeana parHemktrfy^ 

uveraUy. 

6. ecrip] Grey (i, 45) : Formeriy used in the same sense with icrift, and signi> 
find n aaip of paper or any manner of writmg. 
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Bet, Firft, good Peter Quitur, lay wliat the play treats 1 1 
on : liieii read naoMS of the A^rs : and fo grow on 
to a point 

Qtan. Many our play is the moft lamentable Come- 
dy, and mod cmeU death cfiyramtis and TJUsSie. 15 
Bol. A very good peece of worke I aflfure you, and a 

ti, 17,40. I'cter] Peeler Q,. /oin/ F^. g-o on to a f>oint Warb. g» 

12, 13. grorw... point '\ f;rcrw to a foint M U ^peitU Coll. M.S. 
Qn, Cap. Stfcv. Mai. Var. Coll. Sing. 14. MMry\Mairy^ 

Sla. Uyce, Ktly, C.-itn, grmu on to af- 

9. bis wedding] K. (i. White (ed. i) : Thia use of ' bi» ' it in coofonni^ to the 
iiuge of educated persoiu in Sluikespeare's day. 
IS, tj. grow . . . point] Jomcsowi *Giow* it med !d ilIotioB to hit name. 

Quince. — Stekven.s : It h.is, T htlicvc, no reference to the nam^-. I meet with tiie 
aame kind of expression ia l^ify Beguiled, 'As yet we are giown to no coadusioa.' 
[I do not tUok is to Ik found in Wily BeguUtA.—'E.v.] Again, in 7%e Arra^ 
wumt rfPtUfis, 1584: 'Our reasons will be infinite, I trow. Unless unto some other 
point we grow' [II, i], — Warner upholds, as an ori^jinal emciidaiio.i. the reading 
'appoint' of F^, and explains: • Quince lirst tells them the name ol the play, then 
callB tbe acton bjr tbeir niines. and after tbat telb eacb of tbem wbat part is set down 
for bim to act. Perhaiis Shakespeare wiote "to i, c. to appoint.' — Hai,l1- 

well: Wamer'f suggestion waa probably derived from the Opera of Tkt Fairjf 
Quent, 1692, wbere due sentence is tboa pvcn ^— ' and so go on to appoint the parts.* 
Thomas Whitk (p. 29) : Does not this mean draw to a tonclusion, alluding 10 Dot- 
tom*.« trade of a weaver ? In a tract in the public lilnar)' .it Caraliri.lgr, with tiie fol- 
lowing title — The Jie/ormado precisely characterised by a modem Churchman — occurs 
this pwage : ' Here are mechanfeks oT mjr prafeasion who can sepeiate die pieces of 
salvation from thoae of damnation, measure out the thread, substantially pressing the 
points, till they have fashionably filled up their work with a well-bottomed conclusion.* 
— Staunton : That is, and so to business. A common colloquial phrase formerly.— 
R. G. Whitb: Tbe speech as it stands is good cdloquial Bottom-eee^W. A. 
Wriciit: It is not always quite safe to inteipiet Bottom, bat he seems to mean 
'come to tbe poioU' 

14. lunentnble Comedy] Stbbvsns: This is Tery probably a burleaque on tbe 

dtte'page of Cam1)yscs, 'A Ir.iunUahle Tragedie, mixed full of pleasant Mirth, con- 
teyning the life of Camlisfs, A'im^ of Percta, &c. by Thomas rrrston ' [it6i ? It is, 
I think, very doubtful if any burlesque of a particular play wa& meant. Ai aiiy rate, 
Sbakespeaie's andienoes probably w«ae not so leatned dial they could at once appw- 

;it»te tbe ilinij at a tragedy in all likelihood thirty years ohl. Moreover, even in Dry- 
den'6 time the limits of Tragedy and Comedy were vague. Cymbtlint is still classed 
among Tragedies. — £0.] 

15. P]rrajnus] See Appendix, Sturce of tht Plot. 

16. worke] Rvthht: Bottom and Sly both speak of a theatrical representation Si 
Ihey would of a piece of cloth or a pair of shoes. [Perbaps the antithesis may be in 
calUng a ■ play' n 'woik.' Ben JoMon was the fint, I bdieve, to call bis Pla|i 
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merr>'. Now good Peter Qjiince, call forth your ASOom 1/ 
by the fcrowle. Mafters fpread your fclues. 

Quince. Anfwere as I call you. Nkk Bottome the 
Weauer. ao 

Bottome, Ready ; name what part I am for , and 
proceed. 

Qmnct, You Nieke BoUomt are fet downe for fy- 
ramus. 

BcL What is J^amuSf a louer, or a tyrant ? 25 
Qmn, A Louer that Idlls himfelfe moft gallantly for 
loue. 

Bot. That will aske fome teares in the true perfor- 
ming of it if I do it, let the audience looke to their eies : 
I will mooue ftormes ; I will condole in fome meafure. 30 
To the reft yet, my chiefe humour is for a tyrant. I could 



20. IVfaufr."] IFcaufr ? C^^. 
25. Pynunus.J Fjrramus ? Q,. 
a6. gailantly'] gallant Qq, Cap. CoU. 
Sing. Sta. Ktly, Cam. 

i9. it. in it. //q,. 

30. Jlormes\ sfonts CcdL MS. 



31. rf/7 y<r/,] Q<\T^, Rowe, Pope, Su. 
Dyce ii, iii. rttt;—]fet^ Theob. et cet. 
(subs.). 

To tkt rf/}'\ As a s(age dfacctioili 
Opeza, 1692, DeigbtoD coaj. 



30. Weauer] In the Tramactiam of The Nno Skaksptrt Soe. 1877-79, P- 435> 
G. H. OvEREND describes and traoscribes a bill, addressed to Cardinal VVoiaey as 
ChuioeUor« ivheRiB if eontiiiiied Che *cnny1«hit of onc'Gemgie Mdler, a glaiier^ 
against Thomas Arthur, a tailor, whom he had ondertakcn to train as a player.' 

26. gallantly] Colli £K : This imiwovM the grammar [of the QuartosJ, but ren- 
der <be expireirioo lets dumeteriatie. — ^R. G. WRmt (ed. i) : Oo the contrary, it 

makes the speech quite unsuitcd to good Peter Quince, who alwayt tpeakt OOrrectlj. 
Indeed, it should be observed that purely jjTammatical blunders arc rarrly or never 
put into the mouths of Shakespeare's characters; probably because grammatical 
Cam, in oiante points at least, were not so fixed and so nnivenallr ohsenred in Ua 
day as to make violations of them ver}' ridiculous to a gnneral audience. Ha depend* 
for burlesque effect upon errors more radically nonsensical and ludicrous. 

yy condole] W. A. Wright : Bottom, of course, blunders, but it is imposaifale to 
Say what word he intended to employ. Shakespeare uses * condole ' only oooe be- 
sides, and be then puts it into the mouth of Ancient Pistol, who in such matter* i* 
Ihtte of an authority as Bottom. See He». V: II, i, 133: <Let us condole the 
knight,' that lfl,inoani fx \em. In Hamkt, I, ii, 93, *eMidolement' signifies die 
ejqiRHion of grief. 

31. rest yet,] Staunton : The colon after • rest ' in modem editions is a deviation 
which originated perhaps in unconsciousness of one oi the senses Shakespeare attrib- 
nleetothewerd *7eL' 'To the lest yet,* b limply, * To the leit now,' or, s* be shortly 

after repeats it, 'A'tt', name the rest of the players.' — W. .\. Wright gives two in- 
stances of the use of ' yet ' in this onempbatic position : Lord Herbert of Chefhmy'* 
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play Ercles rarely, or a part to teare a Cat in, to make ail 32 
fplit the raging Rocks ; and fliiuering Ihocks flial! break 
the locks of prifon gates, and Phibbus carre fhali fhine 
from farre, and make and marre the foolilh Fates. This 35 

3a. Cai] Warb. ceL 

M, 4^] Ml. To Pope, H«a. lit 33. /pit/ /A^l QqFf, Rowe ii, Pope^ 

M^il^Ktly. M Am?, Bottom the Weaver, Han. Sta. //)h/ /o F^, Rowc i. splU-^ 

1661. w .- To Tbeob. et seq. (subs.). **/ivTbeob. et cet. (subs.). 

33, 33. t« maki all Jpiit\ Scfwiate and thiuering\ With Mverimg 

line. Cap. Fanner, StecT.'Ss, '93. 

33-35. tkt ragiHg ... FaUs\ QqFf, IK. Y^\km\Pk»M»^J^i. fk» 

Kowe-I-. SU. Eagbt linei, Johns, et. bmi Theob. ii etseq. 

Life, p. 57 : * Before I departed yet I leA her with duld of a ana*; and Mlm.^ 
Mttu. Ill, ii, 187 : ' The duke yet would have dark deeds darkly answered.' 

32. Ercles] Majlome : In Greene's Grout s wrth of WU^ X592, a jdayer who is 
nrtrodnccd says : *Tlw twdoe labois of Htrtukt bnis I ttniUy thuodeted on dtt 
stage.' — Halliwell: Henslowe, in his Diary, mentiodi *tbie finte parte of Hercu* 
lous,' a p!ay acted in 1595, and aiterwards, in fh(« same manuscript, tic ' two partes 
of Hercoius ' are named as the work ol Martin blather or Slaughter. In Sidney's 
Arcadia: 'leaning Us hands vpoo his bUl, and his chin vpon his hands, with the 
▼oyce of one that playcth Hercula in a play' [Lib. i, p. 50, ed. 159S]. — W. A. 
Wright : The part of Hercules was like that of Herod in the Mysteries, one in 
iffeidi the actor conld indulge to the atmost Us passion fer tanting. 

3a. tMure a Cat] £dwari>s (p. 52) : A burlesqoe npoo Hercules's IcilUqg a lion. 
— Heath (p. 45) takes Warburton's emendation, cap, seriously, and supposes 'it 
might not be unusual for a player, in the violence of his rant, sometimes to tear his 
c^».'— And Capbu. takes Bottom seriooslf sad sm]|KMes 'lie ini^ have aeea 
** Ercles " acted, and some strange thing torn which he mistook for a cat' — Stkk- 
VRNS: Tn Middlcton's Tht Roaring Girl, 1611, there is a character called 'Tcarcat,' 
who says: * I am called by those who have seen my valour, Tearcai' \ \, ij. In an 
•Bonynoos pleoe, cslled /BErf Hi w ww i fa , 1610^ n csptaia sajps to a coopaaj of ptayeisi 

'Sirrah, this is you would rend and tear the cat upon a stage.' [Act V, p. 73, ed. 
Simpson, who attributes large portions of the play to Ma r ston , and places the date 
<anra 1599, but a few yeais later, therefeie, than the tiKd, N. Dram, — ^ESw] 

33v all apiit] Farmer : In The Scornful Lady, II, iii, by Bean, and FL we oeet 
with 'Two roaring boys of Rome, that made all split.' Dyce: The phrase was a 
CsTOurite expression with our old dramatists. — In bis Few Notes, p. 61, Dyce observes 
that he bdierea * it has nol heen lemaiked' that the e i pte swo p is properly a 'nautical 
phiaae : ** He set downe tUs period Witfi SOCh a sigh, that, or the Marrinm M/,a man 
wonld haue thought al vnmld haue split n^nittf." — Greene's .V^uer too late, sijj. G3, 
ed. 1611.']— W, A. Wright: Compare with all this, which it illustrates, Hamlet's 
advice to the playen, III, ii« 9, fte« 'to hear a rohustioos pechr^-pated ftUow tear a 

p«S?ion to t.'itt':rs, to vrry rai-;?,' &c. 

33-35. the raging . . . Fates] Thsobald: I presume this to be either a quota. 
<ioo fiom some fostlan old play, or a ridicole en aooae hoahastie rants, veiy : 
lesenbiing a dtrea quotation. — R. G. White (ed. i): Does not Bottom^i 1 
te line 3$* <TUs wot loify,' mske it ceitsin that it is a quotation?— STAOMTOitc tho 
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wsB lofty. Now name the left <^ fhe Flayers. This 36 
is Brdn vaine, a tyrants vaine : a louer is more ccmdo- 

Quin. Frann<: Flute the Bellowes-mender. 
Flu. Hcere PtUr Quince. 40 
Quin, You muft take Thisbic on you. 
Flut. What is Thisbie,^ wandrin^ Knight? 
Qtdn. It is the Lady that Pyramus muft loue. 
Flut. Nay faith, let not mee play a woman, I haue a 
beard comming. 45 



37. Ercles] Ercles't Open, 169a} 
Etvltf Tlieot. et seq. 

•«Aw...9wAm} vemt.,.vtim Tf. 

nifn...rn^ Bottom the Weaver, 1661. 
/mmt] lover's Opera, 1 692, D«n« 



39. nifftdrr.'^ mmder f (^^. 

41. You} Huit, you Cap. Sta. 

OUBt. 

42. Flat] FI«. Q,. 
Thiiij»eJThifby?Q^ 



chief bumoor of Bottom's * lofty ' nuU consists io the spetktx't bvbuoos diaf«gud 
of MOM Mid rlqrtbm; yet, notwHhilaading this, and flmt tlie whole il ffinled •• 
pniM, carefhlly pnoetnated to be vainlelligible in all the old copies, modem editors 

will persist in presenting it in pood set doggerel rhyme. [I think StauotOD aomewliat 
exaggerates the ' careful ' mtspnnrtuation of the old copies ; there is bat one insuace 
of mtapanetiiatioo, namely in *to make all aplil tbe radta,* wliidi» after all, 

might be due to the compositor, a second Bottom perchance. As W. A. Wright says, 
it is not always quite safe to interpret Bottom, but I am inclined to think thtt ' raging ' 
should be pronounced ragging, which will better indicate the word ragged, which 
wM, ftrkt^t tibe <nie word, fhaa *ngiaf.* — ^Eo.] 

-0 Bcllo'.ves-mendeT] Stf.EVkN'S : Tn Ben Jonson's .'^fn^quf 0/ Pan's Annivfr- 
tary a man of tbe same profession is inuoduced. I have been told that a ' bellows- 
maadar' wai one who had the care of organs, regals, &c. [Bat fiom Ibe oonlext in 
Ben JoQMQ's masque the ' bellows ' were of the ordinary, domestic kind. — Eo.] 

44. woman] Johnson: This [>assage shows how the want of women on the old 
cti^ was supplied. If they bad not a young man who could perform the part, with 
afMetfiati^|htpamftrfbdaiBe,diedianwlierww acted in amadc, wlueh wai at 
dut 0me a part of a lady's dress, so much in use that it did not gire any unusual 
appearance to tbe scene ; and he that could modulate his voice in a female tone, 
might play the woman very successfully. It is observed in Downes's Roicius Angtu 
tanrn [(p. 36, ed. Daviea) of Kymuton tiiat he 'amde a compleat Female Stage 
Beauty; performing his parts so well . . . that it has s-ncr: b-»n disputable among the 
jodicions, whether any woman that succeeded bim so sensibly touched the audience 
as he*]. Some of the calaatnphea of the old oomedies, wUcfa make loveia manj 
the wrong womcDf BVCf \ff rocpllcctlop of &o common tise of masks, brot^lfaft neawf 

to possIHlity. — HaLLIWELL: Previously to the Restoration, the parts of women WOie 
usually perfonned by boys or young men, ' In stage playes, for a boy to put one Ao 
atkjK^ (he jeetmei the paaiiona of a woman { fiir a ******* pe c ion to tdce i^wn ium 
dm tide of % IMaee with oomiterieit porte and tiaine, it bjr ootwarde dgnm l» abewt 
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QkL That's all one, you lhall play it in a Maske, and 46 

you may fpeake as fmall as you will. 

Bot. And I may hide my face, let me play Tkisbie too : 
lie fpeake in a monftrous little voyce ; Tki/tu, Thi/ni, ah 49 

4S. Andl Am Fbpe ct M<i. {Anf 49- Tbifae, Thifne] Thuiy, TkiAf 
Johns.) Hao. XwCm, tiilm/ Wbite ii. 

loo'] to Qq. 

tbcQuelTcs othenrise then tbey are.' — Goeioo's J*tayex ConfitUd itt Jive Actions, n. d. 
OccMionri imtaooet, hoiraver, of moiMi apfieaiTag en the LoDdon itsge occ i ured 
early in the Kventeenth century. Thus tays Coryat, in his CfuM^tt^ 1611, p. 247, 
speaking of Venice, — 'here I observed ccrtaine ihini^s that I never saw bofort-, for 1 
WW women acte, a thing that I never saw before, though I have heard that it bath 
beeoe tometf met vied to Loadoo ; and tbey petfenoed it with u good a grace, actioD^ 
gesture, and whatsoever convenient for a player, as ever I saw any masculine actor.* 
According to Prynne, some women acted at The lilaclefiiars in the year 1629, aod 
one in the previous year. It i^peais from tlie passage io the text, and from wliat fill* 
lowa^ that die actor'a beaid was ooooealed bj a aiaak, when it was suffideailjr immi- 
nent to render the personification incongruous ; but a story is told of Davenant stating 
as a reason why the play did not commence, that they were engaged in ' shaving the 
Qneea.' The i|>peaiaiioe of female actois was certdnly of very nne o ccair e n ce 
[Reviously to the accession of Charles II. The following is a clause in the patent 
granted to Sir W. Davenant : — ' That, the women's parts in plays have hitherto l>ec)i 
acted by men in the habits of women, at which some have taken offence, we do per- 
mit, and give leave, for the time to coom, that all women's paits be acted by women.' 
I-aiii;!'.!!!!!- in his Account of the English Dramatic Potts, 1691, p. 1 17, epeaking of 
Davenport's King John and Matilda, observes that the publisher, Anurcw Penny* 
cnicke, acted the part of Matilda, * women in diOK timet not having appear'd on tibe 
Stage.* 1 1 art and Qun, according to the Historia Histriomie^f I699, * were bred up 
boys at The Ulackfriars, and nrt" ! women's parts;' and the same authority informs 
B8 that Stephen ilammertoa ' wa& at first a most noted and beauttruti woman-actor.' 
An actor named Pale ptayed a weman'a part in the Opera of Tkt Fairy Qtum^ 
1692. [According to Malone (Var. '21. iii, 126), it is the received tradition that 
Mn Saunderaoo, who afterwards married Betterton, was the tirst English actress. 
Unmarried women woe not styled < Miss ' nntil towards tlie ctose of the seventeenth 
eenttuy. For a dJscnndonof the earitest appearance of s cti e s ie a on the Eogjidi 
Bta^e. see notes Vk pp^ 388, 289 of At Vm Like //, and p. 397 of OtitU^t in tUi 
edition. — £0.] 

47, amall] Haluwilli That is, low, soft, femiame. iSlender, descnbing Anne 
Fsge {i^fer. IVtvUt I> i> 49) t observes that 'sbe hsS btown hair and jpcaks small Uke 

a woman.' 'l>ie eitpr^ssion is an ancient one, an example of it occurring in Chaucer, 
TTkt Flower and the Leaf, line ibo, 'With voices sweet entuned and so nnalle.' 
[Many other exaiaples are given by Halliwell, datuig fiom 155s to tCijS, hot the 

phrase in the present passage is amply explained bjT BottOn^S'ttOOSlRNIS little UtieSi* 
if any explaoaliou be at all required. — £d.} 

49. Tbisne, Thisne] W. A. WRtCHTt These words sre printed in italic in the 
eld copies, as if they represented a proper name, and so *TbilQe ' has been regarded 
as a blander of Bottom'a for Tbiabe. But as he has the nsme right hi Ac leiy naif 
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fyramus my louer deare, thy Tkisbie dear^ and X^dy 50 

dcare. 

Quin. No noy you rauft play Pyramus, and Fiuti, you 

Tfiisdy. 

Bot. Well, proceed. 

Qu, Robin Starueling the Taylor. 55 
Star, Heere Piter Quince, 

Qtdnce, Robin Stmnulmg^ you muft play TkisMts 
mother? 

Tom Siuitaty the Tinker. 

Snowt. Heere Peter Quinces 60 
Quin. You, Pyramus father ; my felf. Hits bies father ; 
Snugge the loyner, you the Lyons part ; and I hope there 
is a play htted. 63 

52, 53. ymt Thiibf] /mw Tki^ 6a Peter] Peeer F,. 

Rowe i. 62. and I hopt'\ I hope Rowe + . 

55. Taylor. /ailertq^. tktrel km Qq, C«p. M*l. V»r. 

58. m&tAerF] mother: Qq. Knt, Coll. Slnf. H^. SU. Dyoe, CuL 

59 closes liue 58, Qq. Cap. et leq. White ii. 
TiHker.l Tinker} Q,. 

lioe, it seems more probable that • Thisne ' signifiLS in this way ; and he then gives a 
H>eciinen of how he would a^gnvate bU voice. Tkiuen is given 10 Wright's Pr«- 
vmeUtt DUluiuxry as equivalent to »k J^lr asd tkissem U ao uied In Nor- 

feUCf— R. G. Whitk (ed. ii) says that Bottom did not use ' in this way such words aS 
/Ats:m.' — VpRtTY: Probably a mistake for 'Thishe,' — but whose? Most likely not 
the printer's (contrast the next line). And if Bottom's, why docs he malie it onljr 
liere? Feibapa the leaaon is Chat the name is the liiat word diat he has to otter in 
iMt his 6nt attenifil to speak in a ' monstrous little voice.' For an instant, may be, it 
plays him false, then by the next line he has recovered himself [\V. A. Wright's 
note carries conviction. It is not impossible that Capell also thus interpreted the 
words, wbieb he prints in Roman, with a dash hefim and after, wbereaa proper 
names be invariably prints in Italics. In Mrs Centlivrc's P/at<mich Lmiy, IV, i, 
1707, Mrs Dowdy * enters drest extravagantly in French Night doaths and Furbe- 
lows,' and says: * If old Roger Dowdy wete alive and seen nae thiSen, he won'd 
zwear I was i^ing to fly anvaj.*— Ed.] 

5X. mother] TuronAl.Dr There scfm? a double tbrf^ctfiilncss of our poet in rela- 
tion to the Chamciers of this Interlude. The father and mother of Tbisbe, and the 
firtber of Pyramus, an here mentioned, who do not appear at all in the Interiade; 

but • Walt ' anJ ' Moonshine ' are Ivjth irmployed in it. of whom there is not the least 
notice taken here. — Cai*p.ll : What the modems call a Ccwgetfulness in the poet was, 
In truth, his judgement : [these parts] promised little, and bad been too long in ex* 
pectance; whereas Quince's ' Prologne' and the other actors, 'Moon-shine' and 
•Willi,' elevate and sur^risp— Stkkvkns : The introdoctioa of WaU and Moonshine 
was an afterthought ; see 1 II, i, 59 and 67. 
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Snug. Haue you the Lions part written? pray you if 
be, giue it me, for I am flow of fludie. 6$ 

Ottin. You may doe it extemporie, for it is nothing 
but roaring. 

Bm, Let mee play the Lyon too, I will roare that I 
will doe aiqr mans heart good to heave me. I will roare^ 
that I will make tiie Duke fay^ Let htm roare a^^e, let 70 
him roare agame. 

Qtdn. If you fhould doe it too terribly, you would 
fright the Dutchefle and the Ladies, that they would 
Ihrike, and that were enough to hang vs all. 

All. That would hang vs euery mothers fonne. 75 
Bottome. I graunt you friends, if that you fhould 
fright the Ladies out of their Wittes, they would 
haue no more difcretion but to hang vs : but I will ag- 
grauate my voyce fo, that I will roare you as gently as 
any fucking Doue ; I will roare and 'twere any Nightin- 80 
gale. 

64, »/]«/i^QqFf. 80. roare'l roare you Qq, Pope+, 

7a. l/\ AhJQ,. Ah Cap. etie^. Steer. Mil. Vir. Kot, Coll. HaL Sta. 
76. JHmdsl frUnd F^, Roups i. Dyoe, Cmd. 

Si^J!ia«}S^Qq,FDpe-f-tCip>Cui. am/] Rove ii et wq. 



6$. stadia] Stbkvins: 'Stndy'ititiliaiecuittennvMdmefheAtteibrgeltmg 
wyDOBienae lirlMiit. Hunkt aika the pUyer if he c«n 'study a speech.' — Ma- 
lone : Stecrens wnMe this note to vex Garrick, with whom he had quarreled. 
* Stndy ' is 00 more a ' cant tenn ' than anj other word of ait, nor is it applied necef- 
Niiljto'iMnaeiiae.* 

71. againe] CowDKN'CLAaKB: Not only does Bottom propoie to plaj cveiy put 

bimsclf, but he anticipatea the applause, and encores his ovra roar. 

78. aggrauate] W. A. Wright : Bottotn, of course, means the very opposite, like 
Mil Qoicldy, In a Mm, IV: II, iv» 175 : * I lieieek 700 now, aggiavite your dioler.' 

So. sucking: Doue] W. A. Wright : Oddly enough, Bottom's blunder of ' suck- 
ing dove ' for ' sucking lamb' has crept into Mrs Garke's Cmeonlance, where » Hm, 
VI: III, i. 71 is quoted, 'As If die suddng dove or,* ftCd — Bailky (Rgethnd Ttxt, 
ix. it, 198) : ' Sucking dove' is so utterly nonsenical that it is marvellous how it he* 
escaped criticism and condemnation. So far from sufTering sucli a fate, it continues 
to be quoted as if it were some felicitous phrase. The plea can scarcely be set up 
that i! ii bamoroai, fat <be IniiDoiir of tiie peaaage lies in Bottom** mdectaknig to 

roar gently and musically, atlhough acting the part of a lion, and is not at all depend- 
ent on the incon^uity of representing a dove as sucking. The blunder, which ia 
whimsical enough, may be rectified by the smallest of aheimtioos— by striking out a 
single letter finom *do«e,' leaving the daow *ae genllf at way ndcins 4$e.* (Had 

Bail^-y no iu'-iicious friend? — Ed.] 
So. and 'twere] Steevems: As if it were. Compare Tre. 6* Cret. I, ii, 1881 
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Qmm* You can play no part but Pinmms^ fox Hnt" 82 
musts R fweeC>&c^d man, a proper man as one fliall fee in 
a fununers <by ; a mod louely Gentleman-like man,ther« 

fore you muft needs play Piramns, 8$ 
Bot. Well, I will vndertake it. What beard were I 

bcft to play It in ? 

Quin, Why, what you will. 

Bot. I will difcharge it, in either your ftravv-colour 
beard, your orange tawnie beard, your purple in graine 90 

84. Gentteman like man\ Gentlrman-Ukt^man F^F^, Rowe. 

*Hc iviO weep joo, n *tPCM • aan bom i» ApriL* [F«r maj eiwinpW 
where mm and mud have beea oonfaonded, tee Waucw, CriL ii, 153* w AnovT, 

89. straw-colour beard] Haluwsix: 'llie ciutom of dyeing beards is fre- 
qoentlf refencd to. * I turn fitted mj divioe and canoniit, dyed fbeir beaida and 
all.' — SiUnt Woman. Sometimes the beards were named after Scriptural personages, 
the colours being probably attributed as they were seen in old tapestries. * I cTer 
thought by his red beard he would prove a Judas.'<>-/wfa^iit^ CemUeu, 161 j. * That 
Abraham-Golomred Trojon' fe aentioaed in SoHmum mid ^tmda^ 1599; aad *a 
gordlv, long, thick Abraham-colour'd heard' in Blurt, Master Constahle, 1602. 
Steevcos has conjectured that Abraham may be a coniipUon of auburn. A * whay* 
coknxed beard' and 'a kane^ooloaied beard' are tnentioaed ia the Mrrry Wiva^ 
iteSt the latter being coajeetOKd by aome to signify a beavd of the colour of cane, 
which wotdd be nearly qnKNiyaaoiii with the atraw-oolonKd beard alluded to by 
Bottom. 

9a pmpla in cralna} BlAitsa (ZmAww, &e. p. 67) t Hie XjdSe^grmmmm dgaifiea 

a seed, and was early applied to all small objects resembling seeds, and finally to all 
minute particles. A species of oak or ilex i^Quercus cocci/era) is frequented by an 
inaect of the genus toccut, which, wben dried, fvmbhee a variety of red dyes, and 
which, from its seed-like form, was called in Later Latin p-anum, in Spanish, /raMd^ 
and s^aint in French ; from one of these is derived the English word i^rain, which, 
as a coloring material, strictly taken, means the dye produced by the coccus insect, 
oAett called lii the aitt ktrmett dut dye (like die taorex of Tjk) la capable of 
aasoming a variety of reddiibbnea, whence Miltoo and other poets often use grain 
as equivalent to Tyrean purple, as in 77 Pemeroso : 'All in a robe of darkest grain.' 
[Marsh here gives many instances from Milton, Chaucer, and others showing that, ia 
tbeaie of the word ^f wfa , color h denoted.] Tbaphraae*paiiil»-ta-giaia'iitBotla«a*a 
speech signifies a color obtained from kermes, and doubtless refers to a hair dye of 
that material, llie color obtained from kennes or grain was peculiarly durable, that 
ia,/uf, wbich wotd b Ais lenae to ctymolofrically the auM at jCcnf. When, then, a 
merchant recommended his purple stuffs :is l^tring dyed in grain, he originally meant 
that they were dyed with kermes, and would wear well, and this yi!ira»e wn5 after- 
wards applied to other colors as expressing their durability, ihus, m The Com. of 
StT. ni, % 107, wben Aaitipbolai aaya, 'Tbafa a faalt Aat water wtU moid,* ' No^ 
•fe,* DieUb nfn«( <*tl» in grain; Noah'a flood could not dah.* Andagdnin 
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beard, or your French-crowne coloured beard, your per* 91 

fe6l yellow. 

Quin. Some of your French Crownes haue no haire 
at all, and then you will play bare-fac'd. But maflci s here 
arc your pai L^, and I am to intrcat you, requell you, aiid 95 
defirc you, to ooA them bjr too morrow n^ht : and meet 
me in the palace wood, a mile without the Towne, by 
Moone-light, there we will rehearfe : for if we meete in 
the Qti^ we lhalbe dog'd with ccMnpany, and our deui- 
fes knowne. In the meane timc^ I wil draw a bil c^pro- 100 

91. colour iolout Qq, Cap. Steev. 96. tuo m0rrinv\ Q^, 

Mai. Var. Coll. SSag, HaL Sta. Djce, 98. we will] wtil Q,, Cap. Steer. 

Cam. White ii. Mai. Var. Knt, Cc^ UtL Sttk Djoe, 

91, 103. perje)^\ P<^^% Cam. White ii. 

Twelfth Night, I, v, 253, wbcn Viola insinuates that Olivia's coniplt-xion had becB 
improved by art, the latter replies, * 'Tie id grain, air ; 'twill endure wind and weather.' 
In both thcK examples it b the seiue of pennmence» • ««ll>k]iown <{oaIH7 of the 
color produced by grain or kemus, that is expressed. It is fiuniliarly known that if 
wool be dyed Iv fi ire spinning, the color is usually more permanent than when the 
spun yarn or ma&iuacturcd cloth i» lirsl dipped iu the tincture. Wlien the original 
leoae tt gram grew lew Amiliw* and it waa used dilefly as expressive of /its/me$tof 
color, the name of the eflect was tran.^ft rred to an ordinary known cause, and t/yei/ in 
gram, originally meaning dyed with kcrmes, then dyed with fast color, came at last 
to signify dyed in tie woo/, or xaw material. The verb ingrmn, meaning to inoor- 
porate a color or quality with the natural sobitanoe, comes from grain used in thit 
last sense. Kernu: is the Arabic and IVrsian name of the coccus insv'ct, and occurs 
in a stilt older form, krmi, in Sanscrit, iiencc come the words cartmne and crimson. 
The Romaaa aometiflMS applied to the coccus the generic name vetmiat/Mt a little 
worm or insect, the diminutive of vermis, which is doubtless cognate with the Sans- 
crit irmi, and from which comes vermilion, erroneously supposed to be produced by 
the kermes, and it may be added that eochinral, as the name bocb fjf the dye, which 
has now hugely sopeneded grmm, and of the insect which produces it, ii derived, 
throu 'V. t^-r '^•'-',ni.«h, from eoecum, the Ijitin name of tlic Spanish insect. 

91. French-crowne colour'd] It is manifest Uiat this means the yellowish color 
of a gold coin. In Quince's reply diere ia a leferenoe to the beldBMi which teenlted 
final an illness suppoaed en be more prevalent in Fnmce (ban elsewhere. 

97. 8 mile] See note 00 Meagne,' in I, i, 175. 

97. witboutj Sec IV, i, 171, • where we might be Without iiic pcrill of the Athc- 
nian Law,' where • witboot * la naed locatf velf , ei hen. — Ed. 

100. properties] From 1 511, when the Church-wardens of Passingbomc, for m 
performance of the play of Saint Georgtt disbursed * xx, s ' 'To the garnement-mao 
for gamements and propyrts ' (Warton'a I&t. of Eng. Poetry, iii, 326, cited by 
Steeveoi), Co the present day, the 'prciiertia' are the stage reqnititea of oottune 
or furoiture. In Henslowe's Diary (p. 273, Sh. Soc^ there is an • Enventary 
lackei. of all the properties for my Lord AdmiraUes men, the 10 of Marche 1598 ' 
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ptfties, fudi as our play wants. I pray you &ile me not loi 

Bottom, We will meete, and there we may rehearfe 
more obfcenely and couragioufly. Take paines, be per-* 
feft, adieu. 

Quitu At the Dukes oake we meete. 105 

103. ivMTv] aigtf dp* St*. Cun. to Quince, Coll. u» iU (MS), Siag. Pye« 

White ii. ii, iii, Ktly, Huda. 

103-X05. Take paints... mettt\ Given 103. paiHtt\ paint Ff, Rowe. 

wbereia we tmd sucb ucios u * j rocke, j cage, j tombe, j Hell mougm (t. e. mouth).' 
Again, • Item, Q natKbpuiet, A the tittle of Rene.* *ItenpJ moden ouiq^; owld 

Mahometes head.' f>:c. H.illiwcn, ,iJ he. and Collier's Sng, Dram, f^oelryt lU, t59b 
give abundant referencea to the use of tbc word. — Ed. 

103. obscenely] Grey (i, 47): I iboold have isugiaed diii SlubMpeeie wrale 
'more obKurely,' had I not met with the following diitiactioa is Randolph's aMum 
L(vtin^ Glass, IV, ii (p. 244, ed. Hazlitt) : 'Kataplectus Ohacenum est, quod intra 
•cenam agi non opportuit.' [The point lA scarcely worth ootiog, but I think thai 
<acaentfli* is here naed not w *on the itage,* hut meielj at *in pnbliCt' and the whole 
pfaraae is only an ordinary definition of * obscenvm.*— ScHMloV (^x.) gives a mis- 
us« of ' obscenely ' by Costard similar to Bottom's : ' When it comes so smoothly off, 
BO obscenely, as it were, so lit.' — Love's Lab. L. iV, i, 145; frooi which example 
Dbkwtok iofen that Bottom meant * more jww/y.*— Ed.] 

103, 105. Take pains . . . meete] Coi.j.ier {JVoles, p. 100): These words arc 
given to Quince by the Old Corrector, and they seem to belong to him, as the manner 
of the play, rather ttian to Bottom. [This plansilde loggwtioii waft adopted by Dyco 
and Hudson with due acknowledgement, by Singer and KdghtlejT withoot acknov- 
ledgenient : the laltf r is excusable because be printed fmm Sinjjer, and more than onco 
expressed bis regret that be bad followed Singer's text without more careful thought* 
bat Singer has leas exeoie. I know of no editor who move freely made aae, without 
acknowledgement, of his fellow editors' notes, than Singer, and 00 one was more 
bitter than he in denunciation of what be assumed to be Collier's literary dishonesty. 
Plausible though this present emendation be, it is doubtful if an assumption of the 
ana^er'a dn^ ho not ehaneteririie of Bottom.— Ba] 

105. Dukes oake] FIau.iwk! i : The conjecture is, perh.-ips, a whimsical one, bat 
the localities here mentioned, ' the Palace Wood ' and the ' Duke's Oak,' bear sooK 
Bpfieantoce of being derived from English sonioes, and, in a certain degrae» sopport 
an opinion that tbej were either taken from an older drama, or were names familiar 

to Slmlvespfare as belnnpn^ to real places in SOmo part of his «wn OOimtry. 

105. Garrick ihun ended tiie scene:— 

But hold ye, hold 70, ncighboais; are yow voices m order, and yov tones 

ready? For if we misis our m\i.>ic.-il pitch, wc shall !« all sliam'd and abandon'd. 

Quin. Ay, ay ! Nothing goes down so well as a little of your sol, fa, and long 
i]aaver ; therefore let ns be In oar dts— and for better aiiiitnace I hatre got the pitch 
. pipe. 

Bot. Stand rouixi, stand round ! We'll rehearse our eplog — Clear up yaorpjpSli 
and every man in his turn lake up his stanza-verse, — Are you all ready ? 
Att, Ay, ay 1— Sound the pitdi^iipe, Quiatoe. [Qdnoe Uimt, 

B«i, Now malte yoor revereney a«d begin. 
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Enough, hold or cut bow^ftrings. Exnmt io6 

106. aWy irtak or n4>t llan. cooj. MS Cam. 



Song— yir Efilogue. 
Sy Qtiince, Bottom, Snug, Flute, StarreUag, Snoot. 
Qtan. Moftt nobie Duke, to t» be kiod ; 

Be joa md dl yem coartbrn bUad, 

That yru iT.iy not our erTonfindf 

Bat smile u|ioo our sport. 
For we are li^ile acton all. 
Some fat, some leso, tooie aboct, aomo taU; 

Our pride is great, our merit null; 
Will that, px.^y, do at court? 

<Sterp. The writer too of tbia came piece, 

like oiber poeti bere of Gneoe, 
Hay think all swans, that arebotftOMf 

And spoil your priticely sport. 
Six honest lolk we are, no doubt. 
Bat acaice know «lutt «e*«e tew ■boot. 
And tho' we're honest, if we*iB oott 
That will not do at court. 
[Bottom and Hute in torn continue the song, hut the foregoing is as much as need 
nnv icpeowa. J 

Bof. Well said, my boys, my hearts ! Siiijj but like nightingales thus when yoo 
come to your miarepir e aeD t atiion, and we are made fareverf you rogues ! So ! steal away 
now to yonr haane* nkSba^ iaqpeetien, awot no at Ibe Dakeli oak by noool^t— 

m .m's the wmrd. 

.-//.'. M iTi ! ^ Ex ntnf ,1!! stealing out. 

106. hold or cut bow-strings j Capell {AtiXis,^. 102) : I his phrase is of the pro- 
verbial kind, and waa bom in die daya of artery t wben a party was aoade at butts, 

assurance of meeting was given in the words of that phrase ; the sense of the person 
using them being that be would * hold ' or keep promise^ or they might ' cui his iovh- 
ttriHffj,' demoliib bim fbr an ardter. — StRKVKNS i Ta 7%t Ball, by Chapnoan and 
Sbilley, 1639: 'SeuHlld. Have you devices To jeer the rest? Lucina. All the regi- 
ment o'' them, or I'll break my bowstringss.' — [II, ill]. Th ■ 'Iwwstring' in this 
instance may mean only the string! which make part of the tx>w of a musical instru- 
meat [It is quite poadUe, bat (bare is nofbing fat die ooalext of tfie play to lead «• 
to t^ - in'' rcnce. A ' kit ' is mentioned in the preceding act.] — Malonk: To meet, 
whether bmvstringt hold or art cut, is to meet in all events. ' He hath twice or thrice 
cut Cupid's bowstring,' says Don Pedro, in M$tth Ado, III, ii, 10, 'and the little 
bansnan dam not Aoet at bias.'— Staumtcm and W. A. Wright i^faww of Capell t 
asp]aiM0m; DVCB is noaUe 10 delefmiBe wbelber H be Ine or aoL 
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A£his Secttndus. \Scme /.] 



EnUr a FaxrU at one tioore , and Rodin good' 
fellow at aiiotiier. 
Reb* How now fpirit, whether wander you ? 
FaL Ouer hU, ouer dale, through bufh^ through briar, 
Ouer paike, ouer pale^ through flood, through fire> 
I do wander euerie where^ fwifter then y Moons fphere ; 



1. Om. Q.j. 

[Scene I. Rowe et seq. Scene, a 
Wood. Tbeob. A Wood new Atkmt, 
Cap. 

2. Enter... doore]Eailer,fionoppodle 
tides, a Fair)-, Cap. 

Fairie] fairy Q,. 

and] and I'uck, or Rowe. 

3. at another ] (3m. Cap. 

4. Rob.] Puck. Rowe et scq. 



5 
7 

4. v»htther\ Q,F,. 

$-9b OM(r...(^r«m] EighlUaM, Bope 

et sf'q. 

5. 0. tktaugk\ thorm^k Q,, Cap. et 
aeq. 

7. then'\ than Q,. 

Mtf^ns^ mo-inti Ste«ir. Mai. Var. 
XMiile ii. moony StecT. OODJ. Wllite j 
Hods, mttmet KUj. 



2, 4, 17, &c. Robin] See Fi.raY, V, i, 417. 

2. doorej Dyce {^Rtm. p. 45) : The ' doom ' refer to the actual stage-localitj, oot 
(o tbe Mene Boppoced to be wpieecnled. . . . Mom tben one editor of ceity diasM 

has mistalcen the meaning of door in the stage-directions. According to the old copies 
of Bean, and FL's Wit without Mone/^ Illf >▼» \Jiat enters, and * lays a tait and letter 
dkt Atr* (i. e. at die stage-door, at tbe dde of the stage) ; according to Weber*! ed. 
she * lays a suit and letter at a house dour* 1 1 

4. To read thi.s line rhythmically we must, according to Walker (see note, line 3a 
of this scene, and Vers. 103) and Abbott (§466), contraa '^urit' into ffritf, and 
'wUtfier* ioto tnlftfrv dms; * Htff«r wm \ sprfte^ wbi'er ( winder | jdo.' I am not 
sure, however, that the ear is not c|uite as well satisfied with tbe line as it stands. — Ed. 

5, 6. According to GtTEsrr (i, 172), the sameness of rhythm in these lines calls up in 
tfie mind the idea of ' a mtUtitudinom succession.' — Colsxiix>e, as quoted by Collier, 
said thai ' the measqipe bad been iovented and employed by Shakespeare flMr tbe sake 
of its appropriateness to the rapid and airy motion of the Fairy by whom the passage 
is delivered.' In line 1 10 of this scene we again have ' thfoogb,' where, as here, the 
Ftnt Qnaflo bes ■dioroii^b,* and U lollowed by every editor. *TboKM^h' it merely 
a mode of spelling of the Early English tkurh, to indicate the pronunciation of r 
final, which Ai.H.) TT, 5 478, calls «a kind of "biur." ' Dmyton imitated these lines 
in bia Nympkidia, 1627. 

7. Moono] SmviNSt Unleie we suppose tbts to be the Saxon genitive case, 
rr.ocnes, the m<;trc will l>c defective. So in Spenser, Fairit Queene, III, i, 15: '.^nd 
eke through fear as white as whales bone.' Again, in a letter from Gabriel Harvey 
to Spenser, 15S0: ' ITave we not G^d kyt wnik for God^^f wrath, and a duNHaad 
of the same &tam|>e, wheiein tbe oomipte orthogiapliy in the mcst, h:uh lv>eit the tole 
or piincipal cause of ooiraple prosodye in overnnanj?' Tbe following passage 
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[7. Moons sphere ;] 
however, in Sidney's Arcadia [Lib. Ill, p. 262, 1598] may suggest a difffrent read- 
ing : * DiuM did begin. What mov'd me to invite Your presence (si«ter deare) tint 
10 tBCf Moc m y ■phwBre.'^-CcMJ.iMi x It hMbeeiiiinallopriDt*Boa(»*Mtwoc]rllalile», 
as if it were to be pronounced like • whales ' in Love's Lab. Lost, V, ii, 332, • To show 
bis teeth as white as whale's bone,' but all that seems required for the measure is 
to dwell s little longer than usual upon the monosyllable ' moons.' — With Collier, 
Abbott agrees, and in § 484 gives « loi^; list ofexsmides where 'monoayliabk* com* 

taining diphthongs and long vowels are so cmpb.TSizcd fi5 to dispense with an unarcrn'r d 
syllable among them is the present line, as well as Une 58, * But rwm Fairy, heere 
conies Oberoo.*— R. G. Whitk (ed. i) sod HtnsoH sdopt 'tBoony sphere' on dM 
ground not only that it is a common poetical phrase, but that it is certain Sbakespean 
would not have allowed, atnotifj lines of exquisite music, a line so unrhythmical aS 
this as it stands in the Folio. — W. A. Wriuht : ' Moon's ' is a disyllabic, a£ ' Earth's* 
b TUt Tmp^t IV, K 110: * Escdk'a Increase, fbtioB pieaty.* Compsie, slso, IV, i, 
107, of tlic present pUy, where the tnte reading is that of the First Quarto: 'Trip 
we after night's shade.' The SecmMl Quarto and the Folios read * the night's,' but 
tUs diatinte ffa« Meent cf die «eiae.^Finally, we bsve Guisr, wlrase iliytluiiicsl 
solution difliers fimm all others, and is to me the true one. ' .Steevens,' says Guest (i, 
294), 'with that mischievous inj^cnuity which called down the hnppy ridicule of Gif- 
ford, thought fit to improvt the metre of Shakespeare [by reading moones. But the 
Qq end Ff m] agaiask bim. Tbe flow of Sbakeapeare's line is qnhe b keeping 
with the peculiar rhythm which he has devoted to his fairies. It wants nothing from 
the critic but his forbearance. Bums, in his Luey^ has used this sectioa £vis. 5./. of 
two accents] often enough to give a peculiar charm to his metre : 

" O wat ye wha's : in yon |j town | , 
Ye see dw e'eito SOB I^WB? 

The fairest dame's : in yon || town | , 
The e'enin stm is shining 00." 

Moorr ni-'o, in one of his beautiful melodies, has used s tfuiupuimd Stanza, wMcb 
<^)ens with a slave, like Bums's : 

•• While gazing on : the moon's j] light j , 
A uooient ihnn ber smik I toi^d 

To look at orbs : that, more || bright, | 
In lone and distant glory bum'd." ' 

To those who are familiar with Guest's volumes the concise formula * 5. /.' needs no 
explanatioi^ but to others it may be as well to explain, in fewest possible words, that 
it de^^Htaa a aeetioB of e vene ccnpo a td of two iambs, wbere a poote takes torn 

place of the second un.iccented syllable. As nn illustmtion of ' 5." alone, without 
the '/.', take the first section of tbe Une, ' I'll lo6k j t6 like : if looking liking more ' ; 
or lake the aeoood aectho !n one of tbe lines befere as: 'I do wan ; d€r iv' | 
lAktt.* If now '/.' be added to ' we have the scansion of the line under discus* 
sioilf as well as the lini's from Bums and Moore ; • Swifter than : thff modns || 
spllte*; '\Arhile gazing on : mi modn's j| ^ light, | &c. In the line in TAe Tern- 
/a/, IV, {, I f « (IV, i, iss of this cd. ; wliieb see, witb tbe notes), this seme nde ooold 

be applied, were it not that there is authority in the Folios for the insertion of n "1 

lehle : ' Eixth's Increikse : jmJtA | z6u plto ] tj.' Tbe F^F^F^ inserted ' and,' < Karth's 
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And I ferue the Fair>' Quccne, to dew her orbs vpon the 
The Cowllips tall, her penfioners bee, (green. 



8 



8k 9fti} Merht Grejr. mgAr Wbon. 



9. Aiff]4ii7ColLMS. 



increase and foizoa plenty,' an addition which is as harmless as it is needless. It is 
impottuit, I fliia1c« to emphawte thw use of dwae wwrm vu€umt oTi u GtiMt calb 

them, ' [he pauses filling the place of an unaccented syllable,' so familiar to us in 
Greek and Latin, especially in Plautus; a neglect of them is a lerioill deiect, I think, 
in much of the scansion of Shakespeare's verse. — Ed. 

7- ipliera] FmunvAU. {Nem SA. Ste. Tivns. 1^7-^79, p. 431) : At dm date of 
this play the Ptolcm.iic system was Iwlicrcd in, anc? the moon and all the planets and 
stars were supposed to be fixed in hollow crystalline spheres or globes. These spheres 
were supposed to be swaog bodily roond tbe earth in twenty-four boois bgr the top 
sphere, the primum mobile, that Baking an entire revolution in one day and night. 
[Furnivall reprints from Batman on Barthnlomeus de Proprietatihtts Rfrum, the 
following sections : • What is the World ' ; 'Of tbe distinction of heaueu ' ; 'Of 
beanen Enperio'; *0f the sphere of heanen'; <Of doable nooinir of die Flaacls'} 

•Of die Sunnc*; 'Of the Moonc * ; Of the starrc Comets'; .-ind 'Of fixed Starres.* 
For tbe ' music of tbe spheres,' see notes, Mtr. 0/ Ven. V, i, 74, of this edition. — £d.J 
8. dew her orbs] Johnson: Tbe 'orbs' are circles supposed to be made by the 
fairies on the ground, whose verdure proceeds from the fairies' care to water them 
Thus, Drayton \_Nymphidia, p. 162, ed. 1748]: 'And in their courses make that 
round, In meadows and iu mai-shes found, Uf them so call'd tbe Fairy ground.'— 
Stbbvens: Thus, in OIavb Magnus dt Gemtiha StfUmhimaHhu i *— fimiles mis 
Spcctris, quA in multis locis, pnesertim noctumo tempore, suum saltatorium orbem cum 
omnium musarum concentu versare solent.' It appears from tbe same author that these 
daaoen always parched up the grass, and therefore it is properly made the office of 
the ftiiy to reficih it — Douce (i, ito>! When the damsels of old gathered the VLkj 
dew on the grass, and which they made use of to improve their complexions, they 
left oodisturbed such of it as they perceived on the fairy rings; apprehensive that the 
ftiiics sboold in refen g e destmy (heir beauty. Nor waa \x. reekeoed aaie to put the 
foot within the rings, lest they sboold be liable to tbe fi^iet' power.i — ^Haluwku.: 
These ' orbs ' are the well-known circles of dark gre*n pp-MS, frequ«'ntly seen in old 
pasture-fields, generally called * faity-rings,' and supposed to be created by the growth 

of a^Mdesof fhtigaa,4ir*'^<"''nv^* TbewdrdetMeasaally ftomliMtrto 

eight feet broad, and from six to twelve feet in diameter, and are more prominently 
marked in annuner than in winter. — Bell {Putk, &c. iii, 193) : Tlte intention seems 
rather to point to g*thetii% the dew for the queen to wash her 6ce in ; a powerful 
meaits of continual jontti. [See Brand's Popular Antiq. ii, 480, ed. Boho ; or Dyer, 
Folk-lort of Sk. p. 15 ; see al<o Tke 'J'emptst. V, i, .\.\, of this ed. — Cafell gives w hat 
iie terms * a reverie of long standing ' as to the origin of these fairy-rings : in sub- 
itanoe it ia that if air from tbe eaith rises into the vapoars hanging enrer a meadow 
a ! ubble must be the cotise juence, and when the bubble breaks the matter of which 
it was composed is deposited in a circular form ; and as tiiis matter is prolific, tbe grass 
of these circles is more verdant than elsewhere. Evidently Banquo bad convinced 
Capell that the earth bath bubUes as the water hatb. The lat«K explanation of 
these ' fairy-rings' is contained in an Address delivered by J. Sidney Turnt.r at the 
Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the Soodi-Eastem Branch of the Brit Med. .{\ssoc., and 
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In their gold coats, fpots you fee^ lO 
Thole be Rubies, Fairie fiiuocs, 

la coats\ cu^ Coll. MS. 



lepoited in «he Ml JUW. yiNmi. s8 Jidy, '94, wbcnte U b wted tint Ite 

fair} - fines " on hills nnd downs were produced by the better and more vigorous 
growth of the gross, owing to the excess of nitrogen afibrded by the fungi, which 
composed the ring of the previous yew.* — ^Eo.] 
9. Cowslips . . . pensioners] Johnson : The cowslip was s favorite among the 
• Criries. Thus, Drayton, Nympkidia : 'And for th»^ (,}iieen a fitting bower, Quoth he, 

is that fair cowslip-flower, On Hipcut-hill that groweih ; In all your train there's not 
« fcy That ever went to gedwr May, But she badi made it in lier way Hie talleit 
there that groweth.' — T. Warton : Tliis was said in consequence of Queen Eliza* 
beth's fashionable establishment of a bond of military courtiers, by the name of ftlh 
turners. They were some of the handsomest and lalle$t young men, of the beat fam- 
lUet and fixtinke that could be finmd. Hence, lays M» Qnickly, Meny l^vett II, 

ii, 79, ' anH yet ^ber? hsis been earls, nay, which is more, pensioners.' They gave the 
mode in dress and diveisions. — Knicut: They were the handsomest men of the fint 
fcmUiea, tell, as die eowilip was to die fuiy, and shining in their spotted fold coNti 
like that flower under an April sun. — Halliwell : Holies, in bis life of dw fitH 
Earl of Clare, says ; • I have heard the Farl of Qare say, that when )ie was fK-nsioncr 
to the Queen, he did not know a worse man of the whole band than himself i and 
that all the woild icnew be bad tfien an inberitance of 4000/. a yew.' * In die month 
of December,' 1539, saj-s Stowe, Annafs, p. 975, ed. 1615, 'were apjxjintcd to waite 
on the king's person B&y gentlemen, called Pmsiotun or Smarts, like as they were 
ia ^ liiflt yeaie of tbe Ung; imto wbom was assigned the sanoie of fiftie poonds, 
yeiely, for tbe mainten.ance of themselves, and everie man two horses, or one boise 
and a gelding of service.' — W. A. Wright : See Osborne's Traditional Memoirs 0/ 
Queene Elitabeth (in Secret History of the Court of James the First, i, 55). When 
Qneen Elisabeth visited Cambridge in 1564, die was present at a perfomanee of the 
Aulularia of Plautus in the ante-chapel of King's College, on which occasion her 
gentlemen pensioners kept the stage, holding staff torches in their hands (Cooper's 
Aimals of Cambridge, ii, 193}. — Walker {Crit. iii, 47) : The passage in Milton's 
Ptmmit^ L d, aUndes to die penileiieti^ dress: «— ^wwdy f^a / ies As thick and nnm- 
beric-^ .\s the gay motes that people the sunbeams, Or Itkest hovering dreams. The 
fickle pensioners of Morpheus' train.' In those times pensionen, Uke poisttivaots, 
progresses, &c., weie still things fomiliar, and naturally suggested themselves as sab' 
jeois fer simile or metaphor. [In S598 Paul Hentzner saw these pensioners guarding 
the rnirrn on '■Ach fide; they were still ' fifty in nomber, with gilt baiberds.' See 
Rye s Ettgiand as seen by Foreigners^ p. 105.3 

la npoto] nwcr : Hiere is an alloNon in QMrfiettM to the same ted spots, *A 
mole cinque spotted, like the crimson drops I' th' bottom of a cowslip.' — Halli- 
WKLL: Parkinson, si>eaking of this apedes of cowslip (the Primula veris, the ajmmon 
eowdip of tbe fields), mentions its *falie yellow flowers, with spots of a deeper yd> 
low at the bottome of each leafe.*— Avwrftntf Terrestris, 1629, p. 244. CoUisi'k 
MS Corrector, in alferin!? ' coats' to cups was probably thinking of one of the names 
of the crowfoot, which was goUe euf; but the flowers of the cowslip are not, strictly 
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In thofe freckles, Hue their fauors, 12 

I muft go feeke fome dew drops heere, 

And hang a pcarle in cuery cowflips eare. 

Farewell thou Lob of fpirits, He be gon, 15 

tj. iMnrj iUrv mtdAert Hm. C^ii. dimr DiaieL 



13. go aeekej Cf. * goe tell,' I, i, 260. 

14. bM^apmile] fSprthe aimOailtjr of tiiit 1lBet»*H«n|^ ua evefyfeafia 

orient pearl,' in Doctor DodypoU, and for tbe inferenres thence drawn, see Appen- 
dix. Datt of ComposituH. — W. A. Wkight : There are ntuaberieas allunoDS to the 
wearing of jewels in tiM ear, boA bjr men and ivamen, in ShakoipeaR and bi eon* 
temporary writers. Cf. Jiom. and Jul. I, y, 48 : ' like a rich jewel in an Elhiope's 
ear.' Also Marlowe, Tamburlane, First Part, I, i; Ben Jonsoo, Every Man in Ais 
Humour, IV, rii \ Every Man out of hii Iluwumr, loductioo. — HalliwELL : There 
are two allwians tn dib Uae-^rat, to die cuttom ef wearing a pead in fhe eart Bee* 
ond, to the notion that the dewdrop was the commencing form of the pearl. ' If we 
believe the oatuiaUsla, Fearl is ingendred of the dew of Heaven in those parts of the 
caifh where it is moit pave and serene, and the cockle opcnini,' at the fint tayes of die 
sun to receive those precioai drops, plun^^eth fallo the eea with its booty, and conceives 
in its shell the pearl which resembles the heavens, and iinitateth its clearness.' — Tke 
Hiitory of Jewels^ &c 1675. [One of the ' natoralists ' just referred to. who assert 
ihtx pearls or{giaale from dew, is probably Hinj; see Holland's trans. Noitli Boekei 
cap. XXXV.] 

14. After this line, in Gaxrick's Veisioo, the Fairy sings as fiiUows. Tbo Air it 
bf 'MrHidu Ame:'— 

< Kingcnpk daflbdil aadvoee, 

Shall the fairy wreath compose ; 
Beauty, sweetness, and delight, 
Crown our revels of the night : 
Ugbfly trip it o^er the green 

\\T3ere the Fair)- riiu' is -n; 
So no step of earthly tread, 
Shsll oflimd oar Lad/a bead. 

* Virtue sometimes droo{» her wing, 
Beaniy's bee, may lose ber stit^; 

Fairy land can both combine. 
Roses with the eglantine t 

lightly be your measures seen, 

Deftly looted o'er the Rreen ; 

Nor a spectre's baleful head 

Peep at our nocturnal tread.' 

1$. Lob] Johnson: Lob, lubber, looby, lobcoci, all denote inactivity of body and 
dulness of mind. — Wakton ( Obs. on Spenser ^ i, 120, 1762), in a iwte on the ' lobbar- 
fiend * in it'v€i%n^ leinatlts tfiat tUa *aeenis 10 be tbe saoM liaditioaaiy be^ 

mentioned by Beaumont iin(^ Hf tch^r : " —There's a pretty talc of a witch, that had 
tlie devil's mark stMOt her (CkkI biess us I), that had a giant to her son, that was 
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Our Qucene and all her Elues contt lieoe aium. 



i6 



The Kinjj dotfa keepe his Reuels here to nighty 
Take heed the Queene come not within his iigfa^ 

For Oberon is pafsin<7 fell and wrath, 
Becaufe that fhe, as her attendant, hath 
A louely boy ftolne from an Indian King, 
She neuer had lo fwecL a changeling, 



20 
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I& ktr\ mat Globe (miipriiit). 



iX. boy Jtolne] boy fiollm^ Q,. btf^ 
itoVn Tbeob. et &eq. (except Kst). 



callrfi I cb lie-by the-fire." — The A'ni^kt of the Burning Pestle^ [HI. i^, p. I91, ed. 
Dycc, who says that this remark of Warton that * Milton confounded the "lubbar 
fiend** wifhiliedeepijrgiuil in Tk* Knight of th» Bwmb^ /VKlfr k emneoas.']— 
Collier: The fairy, by this word ' tob,' reproaches Puck with liemvioess, compared 
with bi4 own lightness. — Stauntom : ' Lob ' here, I believe, is no more than another 
name for clown or fool; and docs not necessarily denote inactivity either of body or 
aiod^TROiia ( Tknt N§teblt, p. 89) : Dr JolniNn'e obecmrtioB in IIm preieiit place 
is altr-pether misplaced. For here the name 'Ixsh' is doubtless a well-established 
fairy epithet ; and the passage from The Knight of the Burning PestU confirms this. 
Onimn mendont • remarkable doeumentt dated 1492, in wln^ Biabop Gebhaid «f 
Halberstadt, complains of the reverence paid to a spirit called dm gntUn lubben, and 
to whom bones of animals were r-rlf-r'-d on a mountain. — R, G. White : ' 1 ob' is her? 
used by the fairy as descriptive ot the contrast between Fuck's squat tigure and the 
afay diapea of the other fays.— DvCBt R. G. White ii prabably fight As Puek 

could fly ' swifter than arrow from the Tartar's I>o\v,' .ind ' could put a girdle round 
about the earth in forty miootes,' the I-atry can hardly meaoj as CoUier sappotes, 
*to Mpraadi Pocfc with heavincas.' [Why ihoold a merry wanderer of ^ night he 
*aqaat'? Omitting this epithet, I think White's and Staunton's explanation the true 
one. Any elf taller than a cowslip would be a lubber to a fairy th.it could creep into 
an acorn-cup. Many references to the use of the word ' lob ' will be fotmd in Nares 
and Haliiwen.— Ed.] 

16. AoMirdtng to the List of Songs, 8lc of the A>7f Shakspere Sot., the forcfoiag 
nxteen lines have been set lo music by no less than seven different composers. 

19. fell and wrath] W. A. Wright: ' Fell ' is from the Old French fely Italian 
/fiflSfi with vhidi fdm it ooonected. « Wrath' is so written liar the sake of the 
rhyme. In AaKlo«Sanin wiM Is both die sohstantiTe <wiath* and the adjective 
•wroth.' 

aa. cban^el-nfr] joK!«soN; This is conmoiily wed Cor thediild supposed to be 
left bjrthe fairies, but here for the child taken away. [The e mute in this word is 
pronounced ; for other ex.iinples, see .Vblott, § 4S7, or Walker, Crit. 111,47.] — T)v ^kh 
\Sk. and His Times, ii, 325) : The iieings subetiiuied [by the Fairicsj for the healthy 
oMspring of tBian were apparently idiots, moostroas and deerepid fai' dieir fcnn, and 
defective in speech. . . . The cau.-^e a.«signcd for this evil propensity on the jiart of the 
Fairies was the dreadful obligation they were imder of swarifidog the tentli individ- 
nal to Ae Devil every, or every seventh, year. . . . For die neoveiy of die onlbctanate 
tdbadtdtea dius selected for the payment of their infernal tribute, various charms and 
MMiivaaees weie adopted, of which the most effectual, thoogh the most honriUet wai 
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And iealous Oberon would haue the childe 33 

Knight of his traine, to trace the Forrefts wilde. 

But Hie (perforce) with-holds the loued boy, 2j 

Crownes him with flowers, and makes him all her ioy. 

And now they neucr mectc in groue, or greene, 

By fountaine deere, or fpangled flar^ht iheeney 28 

34. «/4u]^«itfF,F4, 



the assignment to the flames of the supposed changeling, which it was finnly believed 
would, in consequence of this treatment, disappear, and the real child returo to tfie 
\Kf ttjiB Bottier. *A betotUal child of Caeilaveroc, in Nithsdale,' relates Mr Cramek 

from tradition, 'on the second day of its binh, and before its baptism, was changed, 
none knew how, for an antiquated elf of hideous aspect. It kept the family awake 
iridi its nightly yells, biting the smdier's breastg, lad would be ddtber emdled nor 
nursed. The mother, obliged to be from home, left it in chaiige to the servant girl. 
The poor lass was sitting bemoaning horself, — " Wer't nae for thy giming face I 
would knock the big, winnow the com, and grua the mcai 1" — " Lowse the cradle 
band,** quoth the Elf, '*«m1 tent the neighlxHiii, tfid 111 woric ^re walk." Up 

started the elf, the wind arost-, the com was chaffed, the oiitlycrs were foddered, and 
the hand-mill moved around, as bj ioslioct, and the AtuxM^g meil did its work with 
aiaeibg rapidity. The leu lad her elfin lerrant reeted md dircited thentaelves, till, 
sn the mistress's approech, it was restored to the cradle, and began to yell anew. 
The girl took the first opportunity of slyly telling her mistress the adventnre. 
** What'U we do wi' the wee diel ?" said she. " I'll wirk it a pirn," replied the lass. 
At die noddle honr of die the chinmey-top wit eovered np^ mod cveiy iakt 
barred and closed. The embers were blown up until glowing hot, and the maid, 
undrcssinf^ the elf, tossed it on the fire. It ottered the wildest and most piercing 
yells, aad, in a moment, the Fairies were beard moaning at every wonted avenue, and 
lattUng at the w^ndofw-boarde, at die cfataasy^faead, and at die doer. the nana 
o' God bring back the beim," cried the laiis. Tlie window flew up ; the earthly child 
was laid unharmed in ibe mother's lap, while its grisly substitute flew up the chinmey 
-rnHk % bod hng^." iPoiwmr tf MAtdah mtd CaOiway Song, p. 308. 
34. to trace] Tbia baa here, I thiiA» a more restricted meaning than ' to walk 

over, to pace,' as ScH^r:PT defines it, or than 'to traverse, wander through,' as defined 
by W. A. VVriqht, ITiere is an intimation here of hunting, of tracing the tracks of 
fame (a taoioloKieal ei^itasiaa, bat which inustnies the meaning). Spenaer tbna 
uses it tratisitively : *Tbe Monster swift as word, that from her went. Went forth in 
hast, and did her footing trace,' Fturit Qutent, III, vii, line 309; in the present pas- 
sage it is osed intnuisidvely, as in Milton's Comus, also with the idea of hunting, 
aUbc^vb tbia meaidag was not attached to It by Holt Whitb^ who first dted the 
passage : 'And like a qolirer'd Nyttpb with anow» keen Hay tnee Ing^ fixeats.'— 
line 402. — Eo, 

38. alioene] Johmsohi Shining, bright, gay.—W. A Wsnmr; Mitten, widk the 

passage in his mind, uses * sheen' as a substantive. See Comus, 1003: 'But far 
above in spangled sheen, Ccle.stial Cii[)id, her fam'd son, advanc'd.' [If Milton, at 
the time of bis writing Comus bad been blind, wbicb be was not, and bad listened to 
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But thqr do fquare^ that all their Elues for feare 

Creepe into Acome cups and hide them there. 30 

Fat. Either I miflake your fhape and making quite^ 
Or el£e you are that ihrew'd and knauiih fpiht 33 

99. /quare'l quarrel WilsOI. 39. JpHU Rowe Ct leq. 

31, ^th«r\ Or Pope-t-. 

the reading of A Mid. N'. Drr.-rrn, he might have readily accepted 'ibnD' W A 
DOUQ, with 'Marligbt' in the gezutive, 'starlight's sheea.' — Ed.] 

29. square] Peck (p. 223) : I fimded oar matfior wrote jar (a word wUdt toudd* 
¥eiy iflce sqtiar), but theo a neighbour of mine, on my showing him the passsffe^ 
gueased squall to be the true reading. And I should like squall as well as far. . . . 
Yet, open the whole, perhaps Sbakeqieare never wrote ' square ' to express a quarreL 
For I am ■ o iri ffimft indined to ddiik he wntte* ia niMt of these plaoet, tparre. — 

Halliwell : *I square, I chyde or vary, Je prem noyse ; of all the men lyvyng, I 
k>ve not to square with bym.' — ^Palsgrave, 1530. ' To square ' was, theiefore, prop* 
erly, to quarrel aoi^y, to oosae to hJfj^ words; but hi Shakeipeere*s ttoie die tenn 
was applied generally in the sense of to quarrel, and it was also in conunon use as a 
substantive. — W. A. WRK-Trx- In his description of the singing in the church at 
Augsbuig, Ascfa^ uses the word ' square ' in the sense of jar or discord: * The prae- 
centor begins the psalm, all the dnotb follows without any square, none befamd, none 
before, but there doth appear one soood of voice aad heart amongst them aU.'— 
IVoris, ed. Giles, i, 270. [Cotgrave gives : • Sf quarrer. To strout, or square it, 
looKC big on 't, carhe bis armes a kemboll braggadocbio-like.' The examples in 
Naie* end Dfoe {(Um^ which it is'needleat to vepeet here, adeqnetd^ prove die 
meaning to quarrel. — Ed.] 

29. that] For instances of ' that ' equtvaieat to so that, see, if need be, Abbott, 
5283. 

31. Either] See Wauusx. ( Fwv. 103) or Abbott, § 466, for instances of the con- 
traction, in pronunciation, into monosyllables of such words as either, neither^ whtthtTt 
mother, brother, even, heaven, &c. Another instance is in II, ii, 162. 

32, ^liil] See Q, in Textnel Notee. Waucu (Oif. {, 193) : It may lafely he 

laid down as a canon that the word ' spirit,' in our old poets, wherever the metre 
does not compel us to proaounce it disyllabically, is a monosyllable. And this is 
•lmoit«l«i9*diea«e. The trodi of dd« rule is evident firm teiremlooBrfdeniiQBi. 
In die &tt pUwe, we never meet with other disyllahlee each, I meeo, m me inoqwUe 
of contraction — placed in a similar situation ; the apparent exceptions not bein^ really 
exceptions (see Vers, passim). Another aigimient is founded on the tmpleasant rip< 
pie wUcb the eoaunon pmwmdaCioo oceaiioBS in the flow of munheilew lines, int»- 
fering with the general run of the verse ; a harshness which, in some passages, must 
be evident to the dullest ear. Add to this the frequent substitution of spright or 
sprite for ' q>irit ' (in all the different senses of the word, I mean, and not merely in 
^ of #iiw4 in whiA ^^rdto ii edU OMd) ; abo 

Elizabethan age, T fl:ink, as far as I have obsoncd); and sometimes sp'rit and sprit. 
For the double spelling, spright and sprite, one may oompare despight and despite; 
whidi in lilce manner tabaequently assomed dfierent meamogl, dapigkt bdng Med 

for emUtmpt, despectus Perhaps it would be desirable, idieravcr th« ward ocean 

• aHnoerllable, to write U ^r^, in order to camre the pmper prammcfailioa of 
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CalM Robin Good-Mow. Are you not Bm, 35 
That fijghts tibe maidens of the Vilh^ree, 
Skim miUce, and fometimes labour in the queme^ 35 
And booUeife make the breathleffe hufwife cheme^ 



33. you not\ not ym Qg* Cap. SU. 
Cub. Wbite iii 

34 frigktr^ fright F/^, Rowe4, 

Mai. Steev. Var. Wbite i. 

Rom, Tbcohi Waib. Johns. VUtiru 



F,. viUa^rj Capb Steev. vUkigtiy 
Hid. €t Mt« 

maktt...mtitiadt Ihl. eenj. OdL Dy«e» 

Huds. 

35. Jom€timet\ $ometime Dyce ii, iii. 



the line. I prefer spright to Sfirite, inasmuch as the latter invariably carries with it a 

tpectnl awodatioo. £See also MaekHh^ IV, i, 127, or Mer, of Vm. V, i« 96^ of this 
edftkn.] 

33-40. In Ganick's Vertuin these lines are sung \ff Um Fatly to W Air b]r Mr 
Mich. Ane. tfwqr Ubeitiea aw taken with the text which an not midi leipriolias 
here. 

13. Robin Ooed«fidlow] See Appendix, Stmn* tf At PUt, 
34t 3$, &c. frights . . . Skim . . . labour] The Textual Notes will show the 
grammatical changes adopted by editors in order to give a uniformity which is, after 
all, needless. Abbott, § 224, after sereral examples of 'he' and 'she' used for 
smas and vmimm, adds tbtt *ffais makes more natural the vse [in the present line] 
of " he that," with the third person of the verb.' See also » are you he that hangs ?' 
— At You Lik* Itf III, ii, 375, of this ed. Again, in $ 415, after sundry examples 
flf a chai^ of constrqctioo caused hj a change of thonght, ABBOTT says of the ptea- 
ent passage that * the transitioD is natural from "Are not yon the person who frights?" 
to " Do not you skim ?" ' — W, A. WRIGHT: We have in English both constructions. 
For instance, in Exodus vi, 7 ; 'And ye shall know that I am the Lord your God, 
vUch brn^edi yoo oat from imder the hmdeaa off the Bjgypdaiis.* And to Amhm/ 
T, 2 : * Thou wast he that leddest out and broughtcst in Israel.* 

34. Villagreej W. A. Wright: That is. Tillage population, and so peasantry. 
JohniM definca k aa a diaiiict of villages, hot ft denotes ndwr a ooUectioa of vil< 
lageia tiun a eotteedon of villages. No other instance of the word is recorded. 

35, 37. sometimes . . . Bometime] R C White (cd. i) : Both forms of the 
word were used indifferently ; and m me present cose the instinctive perception of 
cqjhony, which waa so oooitaDt a guide of S h a k csp e a w ^a pea, and in ^is plaj, per- 
haps, more so than in an - other, socms to have determined the choice. 

35, 36. Johnson : 1 be sense of these lines is confused. Are not you he (says the 
fofay) ^at fright die oonntry girls, that skim milk, work In the hand-mill, and make 
(be tired dairy-woman dram without effect ? The mention of the mill seems oat of 
place, for she is not now tHling the good, but the evil, that h* f^c^*:. I would regu- 
late the lines thus : 'And sometimes make the breathless housewife churn Skim milk, 
and hooOem labour to the queia.* [Raan adopted tfiis'fegnhtioB.'] Orhyasimple 
transposition of the lines. Yet fliere is no necessity of alteration. — Ritson : Dr 
Johnson's observation will apply with equal force to liis ' skimming the milk,' which, 
if it were dooe at a proper thne and dm otam piaserved, would be a piece of ser- 
vice. Bnt we muM ondeiataad hodi to be mlMiUevoai pianka. He akima tiie milk 
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Aiid fometime make the drinke to beare no bannc^ 37 

Mifleade night-wanderers, laughing' at their harm^ 

Thofe that Hobgoblin call you, and fwcct Pucke, 

You do their worke^ and they (ball haue good lucke. 40 

Are not you he? 

Rob. Thou fpeak'ft aright ; 42 



42, 43. One line, Qq. 
42. Thou\ The same, thou Han. I am 
— thou Johns. Fairy, thou Coll. il, iii 

(MS), D) ce ii, iii, Uadi. JmJttd, thm 

Schmidt. 



Cap. 



when it ought not to be akimmed, and grinds the com when it is not wanted. — HaLp 
uwux: <Xjtear in' to equtdoit 10 'UwttrwiOi.' Li tfw old bdlad of Jr«M» 
GoodftlUno be is dcMribed M woridng «l a mk-qaeni te ttia benefit of the maidi. 

[See Appendix.] 

35. queme] HaluwilLi A band-mill for grinding com ; cwiom, Anglo-Saxon. 
In its most primithre farm ft toniiaied merely of one icvolving atone, worieed hf n 

handle, moving in the circular cup of a larger one. Ecswcll, in his Tour to the 
Hebrides^ speaks of its beitig in use there : ' We saw an old woman grinding com 
«tth the fema, an endent HigUmid bolnnnent, iridd^ ft Is M!d,ww used bytfae 
Romans ' ; and Dr Johnson, in his Tour to the SttUe place, says, < when the water*ndlb 
in Skye and Raasa are too far distant, the housewives grind tlicir oats with a quern, 
or band-miil.' See Chaucer, Alonke s J ale, wbere Sainpscm is described, ' But now 
he is in ptiwon ha n ca*e» Iher as Amy aude him at the qnene gcyode' [L 83, ed. 
Morn.';]. In Wclif's translation of the New Testament a passage is thus rendered : 
' twcioe wymmea scholeo ben gryndynge in o queme, oon schal be taken and the 
todterleite,'— DBLlinnnacGonntaUypRfem to interpret 'quen' not as a hand-mill, 
hot as the ondinaty aIsms, *in whidi,' he adds, * milk is tamed into butter.' 

37. barme] Stkevens: A name {qx yeast, yet used in our Midland countie<?, and 
nniversaily in Ireland. — Hajluwell: This provincial term is still in use lu Warwick- 
ifaire, and in 1S47 1 observed a card advertising 'firesh benn' in Henlejr Street, at 

S'ri'f 'tl on- Avon, within a few yards of llie pix;t's birth-place. 

38. Misleadej Halliweix: This line was remembeied by Milton, 'a wand'iiiy 
fire. . . . Hovering utd blazing with delusive light, Bfideads th* amaz*d nighitiran' 
dever from his way.' — Par. Lost, ix, 634. 

39. sweet PuckeJ Tv'RWHrrr: The epithft is by no means su7>erfluous, as 
'Fuck' alone was iar from being an endearing appellation. It signified nothing 
better Aan/«M^ or dM£ [See p. 3, mT/, or Appendtx, 5Ww ^ J!C« 

42. Thou] Johnson : I would (ill up the verse which, I suppose, the author left 
complete — *I am, thou speak'st aright.' — Collier (ed. ii) : Fairy [see Text. Notes] 
is firom the MS. Some word of two syllables is wanting to complete the line. (Ed. 
iii) : Here, we najbe pretty sure, iK have the poefs own word.— Dvcn: Fairy is 
far better than the other attempts that have been made to complete the metre. — R. Q. 
White (ed. i) : Collier's MS ib probably correct. But as the pause naturally made 
IkSmo tim reply to tlie fairy's question may have been intended to take the plane of 
the missing foot, I have made no addition to the text of the Qq and Ff. AbMTT 
f 506b ogrees tvith R. G. White, as also the present Ed. 
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I am that merrie wanderer of the night : 43 
I iefl to Obeton, and make him fmiie, 

When I a fat and bcane-fed horfe beguilei 45 

Neighing in likeneffe of a filly foale, 

And fometime lurke I in a GofGps bole, 

In very JikendTe of a roafted crab : 

And when (he drinkeSy againft her lips I bob^ 

And on her witfaeied dewlop poure die Ale. 50 

The wifeft Aunt telling the Ikddeft tale, 

46. 0/ «] like a F,F^, Rowe. 47. M«\ iewl F., 
My'i Qt^f. Rowe + , H«l. JiUy 49. M']MGofAA. 

Q, ct cet. 50. wthfrfj"] QqFf, Rowe, CtM. tt. 

47. /o7tutiwu\ /omttimci F^F^ tritktr'd Pope et cet 
Eowc-i-. dMi^ Rowe ii. 

43. See Delius's note on line 154, below. 

46. silly foale] Haluweu.: * StUy ' u probably the right reading, in the sense 
of siH^. f For the IbUc-lore in reference to die vwioas aninwl* whereof the dnpes 

were !i5sum^-<1 hy fairitrs, sec THOMS^S Thrtt Ih^kk^ p. $5. I CttI MO BO KaKMl lor 
deserting the l-'oiio. — £d.] 

47. Gossips bole] W. A. W RIGHT : Originally a christening-cup ; for a gossip Or 
godsib was properiy a sponsor. Hence, fion w g i ri ^i n g those who were aaaodeted at 
the festivities of a christening, it came to denote generally those who were accus- 
tomed to make merry together. Arcbbisbop Trench mentions that the word retains 
hi original «%aMc«tioB aaoog the peasantry of HampaMie. He addii *GoMipeara 
first, the spoosors, braiigfat fay the act of a common sponsorship into affinity and near 
finniliarity with one another; secondly, these sponsors, who, being thus brought 
together, allow themselves one with the other lu famiUaf, and then in trivial and 
idle, talks tlurdlf, lajr wlio allow tfaemielvea in thii trivial and idle talk* called in 
French commirage, from the fact that eommtrt has run through exactly the same 
stages as its Ei^lisb cqnivalent.' — Eng. Past and Prtimt^ pp. 204-5, 4^ ^ "^u- 
tOB, in his note on MIlioo** L*Allegr», 100, idendSes 'die ^Icy wAAmmn ale* widi 
the gossip's bow] of Shakespeare. ' The composition was ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, 
and loasled crabs or ap[>1t'S Tt wa.s catlpd Lambs ■'wool.' See Bieton'a ^Milai^Acr, 
January: *An Apple and a Nutmeg moke a Gossip's cup.' 

48. miy] Tliat is, true, ezacL 

48. crab] Stf.EVENS: That is, a wild apple of that name.— ITAtMWKlX: 'nie 
ciabbe groweth somewhat like the apple-tree, bat foil of thoraes, and thicker of 
biancbea; tlie flowen are alike, bat the fndte is genenDy small and very sower, yet 
•ome more than others, which the country people, to amend, doe usually rest them at 
the fire, and make tkem their winter's joocketa.'— Parkinson's Tkiat. JBo amie tm, 
164a 

5t. AuBt] UnqtiwHenaWy * aant * was at dnea ^ipUed to a woassD of tew tliarae- 

ter (see the examples cited by Nakes, v.), but here the adjective ' wisest ' shows that 
it means merely *the most sedate old woman.' R. G. White calls attention to the 
oontmoQ use of * annt ' aa well as ' uncle,' as af^ied to ' good>nataied old peoj de ' at 
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Sometime for three-foot floole, miftaketh me, 
Then (lip I from her bum, downe topples (he, 
Andtailour and fills teto a oofle. 
And then tiie whole quire hold their hips, and loAe^ 
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54. tailour\ rails, or Hill. Wwrfat 55. hg*\ iufgA CoO. dm. 

tail-swe Anon ap. Cap. 

the North and to the old negroes ■! Um Soo^S HaLUWUX dtc* fvggfi U miUlloritf 

for a similar usage in ComwalL 

54. tailour] JOHNMN} Thit coBUni of crying taOtt it m fodden WL backviids 

I think I remember to have od^en-ed. He that dips betide bis chair falls as a tsQor 
squats upon his board. — Halliwelx: This ejcplattstion by Dr Johnson has not been 
sstisfoctorilj supported. The expression is probably one of contempt, equivalent to 
tkitft and possibly a corruption of the older word taytard, which occurs in the 
Romanee of Richard Caur de Lion, where two French justices term tbal sovereign, 
when reviling him, a * uylard,' upon which the choleric monarch insuntly clove the 
Anil of ^ fint tad aetdj Idlkd tibe Moond. Tbe KltuhftlMiii we of fhe tena, «» 
one of contempt, eppetn CO be confirmed by tbe following psnage In PatfttiPs Night 
Cafif 161 2 : ' Theeving is now an occupation made, Tboo^ men the name ot tailor 
doe it give.' — Bell (iii, 194) : It may be thought fandfid, bat not altogether impiob- 
able, to expUn diis cottom bjr one eqvalljf low «t dm picieal day, as wben bladc- 
giiards press rudely the hats of pa^engers over their eyes; and of a female's cry: 
ioMHrt her. So that I should read : tail her. — Perring (p. 1 13) would read traitor^ 
00 die eeoie dmt it wenld be mndi more coiwi sl ent with die Mut's * dispoiitidn, her 
age, her dignity, and, I may add, with the serious nature of her story, to raise against 
her invisible foe that fierce cry of " traitor," which was wont to be raised against sus- 
pected political malcontents, ... in using which the wisest aunt " associated herself 
with longs and qneens and cmpnmei oCdw wrth.' [It is difltcult to believe that this 
is put forth seriously. A discnssion wa.^ started in N'otes &' Queries (7th S, ii, 385, 
1886) by J. BOUCHIER asking ' Why tailor any more than cobbler, hosier, or barber?' 
To wUdi A. H. (Tdi S. Hi, 4*} mplfed that n tailoi's Mdstiaoe woold be needed when 

'a snddeii tumble eventuates in the rent of a necessary garment.' This inteq)retation 
was pxoooiwced untenable by C. F. S. Warkem, M. A. (lb. p. 264), ' because a sad-> 
den fall baeltwnds wffi not q>lii petticoats as it will trouen.*— Hyi» CCAltKK edds, 
with more truth than appoiitenem, that 'there were tailors for women in most coun- 
tries of the West and East, as there still are in many. In London tailors make riding 
breeches for women.' In this diverting discussion, from Halliwclt downwards, it 
needs scarcely an ounce of dvet to iweeien dm imagination, if it be saggested dmt 

the slight substitution of an for an o in the word 'tailor' will show that, as boys In 
swimming take a * header,' the wisest Aunt was subjected to the opposite.— Ed.] 

5$. quire] Dtcb: A company, an enembly. [With a aaggeatioa here of iti 
meaning of acting in concert. — Ed.] 

55. loffe] Capfti fio}^: A n'.stic soundipj^ of Intij^h. to whose spelling all the 
elder editions a&sinuiiue ' cough,' and its sound should mcime to it. — Halliwell : 
This it dm andent proaandalton of tbe wosd. Bea Jioosoo, in 7ht Fut% maltei 
tiatighter rhyme vrith liughter ; and in the old nursery ballad of 3frfhfr Ifuhbard, 
after she bad bought her dog a ' coffin ' she came home and found he was lofftngl In 
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And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and fwcare^ $6 

A merner houre was neuer wafted them. 

But roome Faiiy, heere conies Oberoiu 5^ 

56. waxen] yexen Farmer, Sing. room, room Marshall. 

58. fWMn/j make room Pope-(-, Cjip<. 5& /ini^J /-afry Johns, con). Steev. 
Kdy. room new Dyce ii, iii, Htidi. Mai. Knt. Fa?ry Sing, i, ii, Sin. 

■ome line in Uaniogtoa'a Most EUgatU and IVUtie Ej^igram^ lafitr (la ug ht e r) 
Ajnw witti i^ir, Tktn qipeait to Imw bMB mom viibition is to fha prammcfap 
tioa cf tiw nod. MmtoB, in The ParatUaiurt 1606, mentions a critic who vowed 

• to Ifvf to posteritic the true orthography and pronunciation of laughing.' [I doubt 
if Haihweil's quotation from Maiston be exactly geraume. The * critique ' to whom 
it lefets was in 'the Ship off Fools,' and hk pozda was, I dxink,not the mere qieOjag 
or jimnunciation of the word laugh or /a*5f4/fr, but what combination of letters would 
express the sound of latigMi$ig, a puzzle whkh need not be restricted to the days of 
EliHtbrtb. It w ■fawMt iinpoHibk to fix Ae exact prononcntion, in die XVltt or 
XVIKh century, of lat^ cr lat^ittTt c^tedellj ai tiieie ere indications of a change 
which was at this time creeping over these words as well as such words as daitghter, 
slaughter, and the like. See Ellis \^Eariy Eng. PronunriaHon, p. 963). As a boy 
off i6,iaWanriduUra,Sba]tMpeanmaf haMheaideiinnnDdal^ 

quite different from that which be heard in his matxire years, in Txsndon. See /hid. 
p. 144. In the present spelling I think we have, as Capell suggests, a phonetic 
attempt to repradoce die ^nbiatiaiia* laa^Mer off boon, Jnit ai, oowadayi, Cluw- 
bacon's laughter is spelled * Haw ! haw !' and ' lofie ' should be retained in the text. 
Whaixky refers to Milton's E' Allegro : 'And liWighter holding both bis stdes,' line 
32.— Ed.] 

S6. wuNo] JoHMSOM t That ia, MMrmir, 81 die noon «aaunR>-STKBVBiss Dt 

Farmer observes to me that ' waxen ' is probably corrupted from yoxen or yexen, to 
hiccT^. It should be remembered that Puck is at present speaking with an afTecta- 
doB of andeat pluMcokgy. Siifon pwmoo n eM Panna'a needkaa emendation to 

be ' undoubtedly the true reading,' and adopts, without acknowledgement, more sua, 
Steevens's remark about the sffectatioo of ancient phraseology, of which a£kctatioo 
I aee ao pnxtf. — ^Ed. 

56. neese] W. A, Wright: tneete ; A.-S. nietan; Germ, niesen. Simi- 

larly, we find the two forms of the same word : • knap ' and ' snaj) ' ; ' top 'and * stop ' ; 

* cratch ' and ' scratch ' ; * lightly ' and * slightly ' ; ' quinsy ' and ' sqninancy.' In # 
Jnnigt ht 35, die tost od^iiaally stood, 'And die diOd aeeaed seven tinea,* Int die 

word has been altered in modern editions to 'snee/.ed.' In y<?^ xli, 18, however, 
'aeeatngs' still holds its place. Compare Homiliet (ed. Griffiths, 1859), p. 237: 
* IMng dwae sayings : sodi as team, God and St Mckolaa be iny speed; sadi as 
neese, God help and St. Jobn ; to the hone, God end St L07 save tbsc' Co^pave 
gives both forms, ' E^ternuer. To neeze or snee?e ' 

58. roome Fairyj Johnson : Fairy, or Faery, was sometimes of three qrliables, 
as oiAen in Spenser.— Dyci (ed. ii) s I have inicxted nemfat tlie nelie's sske, irtudi 
is surely preferable to the usua! modem emcndatir r,, ' make room." To print * Bat 
foom Fahy ' is too ridiculous. — Nicholson (N. 6* Qn. 3d Ser. V, 49, 1864J sag- 
fcsls m a wr , a laa pbnuia, ' wUch, in speaking of the ssiUng off ships* iseaat to aHer 
the oovae, sad go fiee of one snodier.* Tins, in HaUt^l^ Best, naaadng bow ia 
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Fair, And heere my Miftris: 
Would diat he were gone. 60 

Enter the Kmg of Fairies at one doore with his trauUt 
and the Qucene at another with hers, 

Ob, 111 met by Moone-ligh^ 

Proud Tytania. 

Qu. What, iealous Oberon ? Fairy skip hence. 65 

59, 60. One line, Qq, Pope etMq. €4. Tytuift] Titanh Rowe «t 

in. kt\wt Ff, Rowe, Joiio». seq. 

[Seeoe 11. Pope + , Var. Knt, Sing. 65. Qa.] Tit Ca{>. etaeq. (snb«.). 

Ktly. Fairy ikip^ fairies, skip Theob 

61. the King] King F F^. Han. Warb. Johns. Coll. Sing. White, 

63, 64. One fine, Qq, Fope et seq. Sta. Dyce, Cam. Ktly. 

Fiobisher's second vojage the ships were cai^;ht in a stonn amidst drifting icebergii, 
M17B: * We went roomer [off our course, and more before tbe wind] for ooe (iceberg), 
■adloofed pnSed l^) in the wind] ibr another.' Hence nomer aptly expreiaee one 
of two courses which must be adopted by an inferior vessel when it meets another, 
whose sovereignty entitles her to hold on her way unchecked, llie fairy had luffed, 
and 10 ib^ed her oawee to apeak with Rick. Having tnteiduuifed civilities. Here, 
weft Ftack, comes Oberon, bearing down upon you full sail ; do you, vassal as you arc 
of a power that he is unfriends with, alter your course ; go off before the wind, and 
free of him. In a word, roomer. If objection be made to tbe use, by Puck, of a sea- 
pfataie, I woold qoole flw inlander Rooieo^ who apeaha of die hig^ top-gallant of hie 
joy. Akbott, § 484, who gives more than twenty pages to examples of the lengthen- 
ing of words in scanning, has *room' in the present passage among them. [No 
dnnge is ahaohrtdy neoenaxy. The break b die lino aSxds, I diink,so£BdentpanM 
to fill up the metre. — Ed.] 

63. See Delius's note on line 154, below. 

65. Fairy skip] Theobau) silently changed this to fairies skip, and the Tsxt. 
Notes show how genetally he has been Ibllowed by Uw best edUois, who hare aged 

as their plea: first, the ease with which the final s of Fairies might have Ix-en lost to 
the ear in the first t of 'skip.' — ^Wauuu (Crit. i, 265) cites this passage in haArtie/e 
CO (he cmterion of tbe s, and says the words are *snrely ' *Imna ddp.* — Coixm 
finds no reason why a particular fairy should be addressed unless we suppose that 
Oberon is referred to; but thi.s Dyce (ed. i) disproves by citing the following line: 
' I have forsworn Ais bed and company.' Secondly, Tilania evidently wishes her 
iribole ttein to wit h d re w , hecaase at line 149 she distinctly sa^ * Fairies away.*— B. 
MlCHOUOM (iK 6^' <2.v 4th Ser. V, 56) questions the conclusiveness of this last com- 
mand, because the circumstances may have changed, and while the king and qneen 
have been wrangling the atfradsnt cuuifleis sad sasids of iMnoor may have been 
fiiddng^ ffifting; iaieimingling, and have become scattered, and her majesty wishes to 
recall them. — Capfi.l (p. 104) is the only editor who justifies the Folio, and, I think, 
with adequate reason for so thtling a question, which, after all, is mainly for the eye ; 
Oqidl sqft fliat die fiuiy tins addwistd is Titania's *lea^ng biiy, her gentleniaa- 
noving^ woold be a algasl fcr ail die rest of tte iiain.*- Cocun 
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I haue forfwome his bed and companie. 

Ob, Tarrie rafh Wanton ; am not I thy Lord ? 

Qu. Then I muft: be thy Lady : but I know 
When thou wall flolne away from Fairy Landd 
And in the Hiapc of Conn, HUe all day, 
Playing on pipers of Cornc, aiici vcrfing loue 
To amorous PkUHd(u Why art thou heere 
Come from the fartheft fteepe of TtuSa ? 



66 



70 
73 



69. twa/?j Ff, Rowe, Pope, Ktlj. 
k»fi Qq, Tbeob. et seq. 



reports an emeadatlMi Iqr HAimtti 'Fairies kttfi* t nd Dm adds eae of hb 
own: < Fairiet /n^.' 

69. wast] Kr.inHTI.EY [.V. &' Qu. 2d Ser. IV, 26-; Frf, \% thp only editor 
who upholds the reading of the Ff. He maintains that by ' wa^ ' Tiuaia meuis that 
Oberan 'atole away' oelj ooee, whereas 'bast' of ttia Qq impUes a baUt. ' Hove* 

over, Shakespeare invariably employs the veri) Sabstaotive with **ltolSll tMtJt* CCOflpt 
io the case of a doubly-compotmd tense.' 

71. Corn«3 Ritson: The shepherd bojrsof Gbawsec't fkott hmi. <— many flowte 
and liltyng home. And pipes made of grene come.' — {^Hme of Fame, ili, 133, ed. 
Morris. Albeit that 'com' b, in England, applied to any cereal, yet thr ' pip-.-i of 
com ' on which Corin played were probably the same as the ' oatem straws ' oa which 
*^ iheiilierdB pipe* ia Zmw*« L^. Zm/,V, 0,913; mmm is used fai Latin bi 
the same way. The 'eorae* menfianed in line 98; belofW» ii» of ooniie, not eats, 
but wheat.— Ed.] 

7«. PbflUde] F. A. Makskall (p. 369) : Do not Aeae ttoes ndier mOilate 

agpiast the idea of Oberon and Utaaia being such very diminutive people? Gidd 
a maniVin hope to impress the ' amorous Philtida ' ? Again, Oberon's retort on 
Tilania seems to imply (hat she was capable of inspiring a passion in that prototype 
of aU Don Joans, Tbeseos. PeriuqisUieie fiiiries were sopposedlopoaseasflie power 
of assuming the htmian shape and siie, or, what is more li'^ely, to Shakespeare they 
were so entirely creatures of the imagitiaiion that they never assumed, to bis mind's 
eye, any concrete iionn. [In tait first place, if we «at KlOrt to • praaaic interpre- 
tation, Marshall's query is answered by the fact Oat Obetoo assumed ' the shape of 
Corin ' ; ia the second place, one of the strokes of harnour in this wholr -irene, be- 
tween atomies who can creep into acom-cups, and for wkiom the waxen ihigh of a bee 
aflflcds an ample tordi,Bes in dw asnn^itiaa bjrtfaem of boman poweis end of super* 
human itnvxirtance. Not only is Tit&nia jealous of the bouncing .A.maK)n, but this 
their quarrel Influences the moon in the sky, changes the seas o ns, and affects disas* 
trously the whole bunsa laos^ tbei* is n toodief die saoie bnnonr, but deep^ 
coarsened, in the scandal wbieb GnUiver'b oondoct started wben be was st tfie eoort 

of Laputa — Ed.] 

73. steepe] Whits (ed. i) : Steppe, of the first Quarto, is ' but a strange accident, 
kft the weed was not known fai Sbakeapeaie's di^.'— W. A. Wrigbt: It to dengci* 

ous to assert a proposition which m.ay he disproved b" ^ ringle instance of the con- 
trary. There is certainly no a priori reason why the present p«»age slMtuld not for- 
nilh that iastanee, inanndi as n wotd of simOar or^pn, ' boide,* was peifbctlf wdl 
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But that forfooth the bouncing Amazon 
Your buskin'd MiftrefTe, and your Warrior loue, 
To The/eus muft be Wedded ; and you come, 
To giue didr bed ioy and profperitie. 

Ob, How canft thou thus for Ihame 7>Amm^ 
Glance at my credited widi E^peika'i 
Xnowtng I know thy loue to The/eus ? 
Didft thou not leade him through the glimmering n^ht 
From Pcregemaj whom he rauifhed ? 
And make him with ^e Eagles breake his fiutb 



75. iushn'd] bukMud a» quoted 
many timrs hv Hcnnann. 

81. through the glimmering night^ 



n 



80 



82. PeT«gema]/VnjpMwT1ieob.Fop« 
ii. jP^rTrr/n.' Thcob. B. P«r^|^ Hm. 
Perigoufia White. 

S3. £^U\ ^gU Rowe ct wq. 



loBOwn in England at the b^iinning of the I7tb century. On the other bud, too 
ai«dl we^t VMM not be attedwd t» the spelling of Q„ for in III, ii, 88, 'sleep' to 
aiisprinted sH/f*. [It is almost needless to restrict to Q, this ▼ariation in spelling; 
it applies to the Folios as well ; in the wry passage referred to by W. A. Wright, 
sJeef 18 printed * slip ' in aU the Folios^ and was drst corrected by Rowe. Accord- 
b^to1ibmCmikryIHai0maiy,it^wtBiBltndaeei inlo the scientific UtentoK of 
Western Europe by Humboldt, and in popular use it is nowhere applied ^nt to 
regions dominated by Russia; there is no need of its ttse» I think, in the present 
passage. — Ed.] 

76. must] Simply definite futtirity, as in Portift*i^*TlieB onet die Jewbenerd- 

fnl.' For other instances, see Abbott, § 314. 

79. Glance] W. A. Wright: That is, Aint a/, indireetfy atUuA. Thus, in 
l^xxm't Adoameement »f Leamit^,it%%Z{p. 57,cd. Wii^): • Bat when Itocnt 

Philoeophus came in, Silenos was gravelled and out of countenance, not knowing 
where to carp at him; save at the last be gave a glance at bis patience towards his 

.wife.' 

81. glimmering] Wakbitrton upholds his wanton emendation by asserting that 
Titania conducted Tbeseos < in the appearance of fire through the dark night.' Had 
he fb^;otten 'The west jret glimmers with some streaks of day,' Afaci. Ill, iii, 5 ? 
— Ed. 

82. Peregenia] Staunton: 'This Sinnis bad a goodly faire daughter called Peri- 
gouna, which fled away when she saw her lather slaine. . . . But Theseus finding her, 
called her, and swan by Us Audi he would use her gently, and do her no hart, nor 
displeasure at all.' — North's Plutarch [p. 279, ed. Skeat Malonb thinks that Shake- 
ape«ie changed the name for the sake of rhythm, but the rhythm remuos the same 
with either spelling, and we ue bgr no means certain that Shakespeare took flie nain^ 
from Plutarch, or that he ever mat the neiiie as it is thus spelled by the printer.— 'Eo.) 

83. Eagles] STAtJNTON : * For some say that Ariadne bung herself for sorrow, 
when she saw that Theseus bad cast her ofil Other write, that she was transported 
hf Bsrhien laito the lie of Naxos, when she was manied onto (Enanis, the priest of 
BscAos; end thsf fldnk duK Theaens kft her, beeaiise be m« in lote vUi tnothe* 
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With Ariadne, and Atiopa ? 

Que, Thefe are the forgeries of iealoufie, 85 
And neuer fince the mirldle Summers fpring 
Met we on hil, in dale, lorrefl, or mead, 
By paued fountaine, or by rufhie brooke, 
Or in the beached margent of the lea, 89 

84. Atiopa] An'jopa QqFf. 89. in tfu\ QqFf, Rowe, Hal. Sta. 

86. tht\ that liaa. Warb. Cap. Dyce, Cam. VVb. ii. vn the Fope «t 

JpriHg] frimt D. Wtaon. «eL 



as bjr these venes should s{^>ear : .<Ggles, the njrmpb, was loved of Theseus, Who 
wat <be dtvghter of nMopeu.'— N«idk*» nt^^ [p. sS4> Skeat].— Dvca 

{Remarks , p 4.6) : In Shakespeare's time it was not uncominon to use ^he genitive 
of proper names for the nominative. At an earlier period this practice prevailed 
almost miiveiiallf. Even in ■ modem book, and die woik of • adidar, ira find, 'a 
natural grotto, more beautiful than /Eliati'.s description of Atalanta's, or that io Homtr, 
where Calypsos lived.* — Amon's Lif.' cf John Bunrh. t, ed. 1756. [Is Jt not a 
little misleading to call this oUdcd Uuai s the sign of ihc ' genitive case ' ? Walker't 
loog lilt (CHKi i« 233) dMHWt Aa ficqaeacfwidi which die final / wo aMed, not only 

to proper names. to all words. If it be the genitive case in * E,i;;lr-E,' 'vhy sliml j 
this solitary genitive be surrounded by the nominative forms ' Peregcnia,' 'Anadn^' 
a&d'Aatiopa'? We aeed aona «dwr caoie diaa ioflectfoa, I dUnk, to expid* ^ 
«ifailaiit teiidaiC7,teitiiiioiBe|MGaIiar flourish in writing, or be it in «ime ddiCHte 
phonetic demand, which our modem ear? hive last. — Eix] 

84. Atiopaj STAtntTON : ' Fhilochurus, and some other hold opinion, that [ Ttie- 
■eoa] wont diittier widi Hereideiagainitdie AflMtaon: alldtilattollanoDrllii«a]iaB^ 
nesa, Hercules gave him Antiopa tbc Amarone. . . . Bion . . . saitb that he brouglit her 
away by deceit and stealth, . . . and that Theseus enticed her to come into his ship, 
who hrooi^ him a present ; and ao aooo at aha waa aboord, he hoysed his sail, and 
Bo cairied her away.' — ^North's Plutarch [p. 286, ed. Skeat]. 

86, the] Warburton; We should read that. It appears to have been some 
years since the quarrel tirst began. — Capell adopts this emendation, and idso beheves* 
diatlbaflddaaauaerwaa'adisiMitone'; itfanotcaaytoaaeonwhatgnNnid. Fer> 
haps on the supposition that the quarrel Ix'gan at the birth of the little Indian br,;.', or 
when OberoD piped to amoroas PhilUda. But them is no of it in the text. 

—Ed. 

86. middle Summera apring] Capell (iWAsv 104) understands this ai flw 

spring preceding the 'midsummer in which fhe qiiarre! took place' — But Strfvkns 
shows that it means ' tiie bcgiauing ot mtddlt or mtd summer.' ' Spnng,' lor begin' 
mi^'xLxmA}n.»Bm,tV: IV,iT,3St *At dawa ooi^;aaled in die aprinr of day.' 
Also in Lukt i, 78 : ' Whereby the dayspring from on hifjh hath visited ' 

88. {Mued fountainej Henley : That is, fountains whose beds were covered 
wKh petMea, io oppositioD to thoae of die naby biooikay which ace ooty.^-KmoHr« 

* Paved ' is here used in the same sense as in the < peart-paaed ford ' of DuajlOQ, dM 

* pebble-paved channel' of Marlowe, and the ' coralfMiven bed' of Milton. 

89. in] HalUWKLL: ihat 12, within: unnecessarily changed by Pope. — Dycc 
(«d.i]s * In* waa often naed far ««. So in Qm^. ni,Ti, 5K>j 'Gold Knw'd f dm 
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To dance our ringlets to the whiftling Winde, 90 

But with ^ braaks thou haft diftuib'd our ^»ort 

Therefore the Windes, piping to vs in vaine, 93 

flMT ' (whete Botwdl citei, fron Ae Lotd'i Prayer, < Thjr wiD be teie in cuA ').— 
1863. Mr W. N. Lettsom obscfvc* lo met * Is it not hAzardous to reUin " m the 

bearhi^'l mai^ent," ■when Shakespeare has written, in A LfK'er'; Ccmpfaint, "t^om 
wbofic iiiargcal weeping she was set " ? it is true thai, tn is treqacnily osed before 

word ^oor seems to give exclusiTely the notion r*" Tu^fa^-f^ v,hilr the other words 
express also ainxit or u^cality. It is, besides, not merely more or less probable, but 
positively certain, that printen co ofimn d these prepoeitioM, w, Ibr iiMtmcie, in Ridk, 
III: V, i, " To lum their own points on iLcir masters' bosoms," where the Ff hare 
M, the On tm.'' [Sec ' falling in the Land,' line 94, below. Mrs Ftimcss's Concord- 
ante gives many ioslaoces where ' in ' is used where we should use cn. I'be question 
of chMftng the {icewat text to m abotdil be wdghed emly bgr ea editor of • mod- 
cni text, for the use of young beginners. — Ed.] 

89. beecbedj W. A. Wright : Tiist is, fonoed by a beach, or which serves as a 
heaA. C£ 7IiiMis,V.t, 219: 'Upoo the beadiedTeige of fbeielt flood.' Foraini- 
lar instances of adjectives formed from substantives, see ' guiled,' Mer. of Vm, III» 
ii, 97; 'disdain'd,' / Hen. IV: I, iii, 183; ' sitnple-answer'd,' that is, simple in your 
answer, furnished with a simple answer, which is the reading of the Ff in Liar, III, 
vU, 43; <tiie anted ddfter,* the dofater which aenee es e cage, Lima's Cum, 249; 

•ravin'd,' for ravenous, Macb. IV', i, 24; ' poysened,' for poisonous, Lily, Eupktut^ 
p. 196 (ed. Arber) : ' Nyius breedetb the precious stone and the poyaeoed serpent.' 
[Alio *U)e dd%hted ipfait,' Mtas. far Mm. Ill, i, lai.] 

89W aMOftOt} Haluwell : One of the old forms of mar-gm^ of so exceedingly 
coouaon occtnrence tm meielj to requiie a poaiiog notice. It seems to have first 
come in use in the nxteeoth cenliuy, end bee onlj become obsolete within the past 
genentioB, inaaf iiMiniMy of it oocitnio; in writer* of the tiine of Ae fiiat Geotget. 
— W. A. Wright : Shakespeare never uses margin. 

9a fingletsj W. A. Wright refets these ' ringlets ' to the ' orbs ' in Une 8, above. 
CntbejbetbeMuBe? The fiury rings 'wliereof^ ewe not tatei* IK feond wbeie 
• grass grows green in pastures, but not by the paved fountain nor by rushy broo^fC, and 
never in the beached margent of the sea, on those yellow sands where, of all places, 
fiom Sliekeepeaie's day to this, fairies foot it featly, and toss their gossamer ringlets 
to the whistling and the music of the wind. — Ed. 

91. braules] W. A. Wrigjit: That is, quarrels. Originally, a braiv! was a 
French dance, as in Love't Lai. L. Ill, i, 9: ' Will you win yotu- love with a French 
bnwl?' And it will e dnee of ■ vkient and boisterooB chancter, le sppcaia ojr tue 
following extract from Cotgrave : ' Bransle : m. A totter, swing, or swidge ; a shake, 
aho8> or sbocke ; a stirring, an vnceruin and inconstant motion ; . . . also, a brawie, 
or deonce, wherein many (men and women) holding by the hands aoaietim» in a 
ting, and other whiles at length, moue akogetber.' It may be, however, that tbeie ii 
DO etymological connexion between these two words, which are the same in form. — 
Murray {New Eng. Diet.) separates this word from ^row/, a French dance; the 
aiipa and prinua7 aenie of the fiMsiei are nnoeitain. 

92. piping to tin in vnia] * We liave piped unto yon, and ye Iwfn not daaoed.' 
-"Matt. Kit 17. 
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As in reuenge, haue fuckM vp from the Tea 
Contagious fogges : Which falling in the Land, 
Hath euerie petty Riuer made fo proud, 
That they haue ouer-bome their Continents. 
The Oxe hath therefore llretch'd his yoake in vaine, 
The Ploughman lofl his fweat, and the greene Come 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attained a beard : 
The fold ftands empty in the drowned field, 
And Crowes are fitted with the murrion flock^ 
The nine mens If orris is fild vp with muc^ 



93 
9S 



100 

103 



9$. HatK^ QqFT, Rowe t, Ktly. Hmtt 
Rowe ii et cet. 

j>ftty\ Yl^ White. Bell. 
fMng Q4 et oet 

99. hi* jwhM] At jfmik Fop^ Hn. 
Wwb. 

IOC. MMf vJImi^ Qi|T!ff RowCi Popci 



Tlieob. i, Cun. mmmim Theotk. H et 

Cft 

t03. ntne mens Morru^ nimt mens 
mrrruFy M m* mmt- mmtit Rowe» 

IlvcL- li, iii. nine-mens ~ 
uine-mmi mvrrice Cap. 



95. Hatb] For other examples of singular verba following relatives, when the 1 
oedento are plmml^tte Abbott, 5 347.^W. A. Wuoht: 'Hath,' ioUowiag *LadBd,* 

is here singular by attraction. 

95. petty] I can see no reascm why we should here desert the Folio, especially as 
tiiete is, aooordiDg to all andioiitieii fiom Dr JobHoo down, a tioge of oootenpC io 
(be 'pelting* of the Qq, which is beie needless; insignificance is all-suflicieDt. — Ed. 

96. tbejr] W. A. Wright : The filiml fioUows looaely, as lepceaenliog the collec- 
tion of individual rivm. 

96. Continenta] JfrnmoM: Bome down die boolts tfiat conlaio tbeei. So ia 
J.tar, III, ii, 58: • — close pent-np guilts Ri%'e your concealing continents.' 

97, &c.' Wakburton maintains that the assertion that Sbake ^ are borrowed the 
deaeriptfoB of die Biaerica of fhe coootiy from Otid (AM. V, 474-484) will adafdt 
of 00 dispute. No editor, as far as I know, has taken any notice of this indisputable 
instance of Shakespeare's thieving propensity, except Halliwell, who gives at 
la^;tb Colding's translation, which he who has time to waste may read on p. 64 of 
fliat IVuslation, ed. 1567.— Ed. 

loi iTn^rrionl No one familiar with the Old Testament needs to be told the 
meamog of this word ; see Exodus ix, 3. — * For the variety of the spelling', saya W. 
A. WMBiiT,*compeie Z«ar, 1, 1, 65, where the Pf are divided between ** chai ii p a lii a'* 

and " champions." ' 

102. nine mena Morris] James: In that part of Warwickshire where Shake- 
epeare was educated, and in the oeighbouring parts of Northamptonshire, the shep> 
herds and other boys dig up the tnrf widi Ihetr louves to represent a aort of impetfect 
chess-board. It con.ifsts of a square, sometimes only a foot in diameter, som'»times 
three or four yards. Within this is another square, every side of which is parallel to 
the external aqoare, and Aeae aqoatea are joJiied fay ttnea dmwn fiom eadi comer of 
both St]i:are5. and the middle of each line. One party, or player, has wooden pegi^ 
the other stones, which they move io such a manner as to take up each other's men as 
diey aie called, and die ateo of die inner square is called the pound, in which the 
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And the queint Mazes in the wanton greene , 103 
lOS- fHw<0 fHtfAtf JohM. 103. di] m CotL MS. 



men Ukea up are impounded. These figures are alwa/s cut upon the green tntf or 
leys, u dwy we called, w opoa As giM at <be «m1 flf ploogl^ knda, and in tdof 

seasons never fail to be choked up with mud. — Al.CHoRNE : A figure is made oo the 
graond by cuttii^ out the tur^ and tvo penooft take each nine stones, which thejr 
pUee tam u tiie angles, and afteiwardi nove allematdjr, as at cbess or dcaogbts. 
He who can place three in a straight line may then take off aajr €na of Us adveiaaiT'Sk 
where he pleases, till one, liaving lost al! his men, lose! the t;sm?. [This variety of 
the game corresponds with what W. A. Wkight sa}% he has seen in SuSolk t * Time 
aqnans, instead ortm,«iedmwn<Miewlthia«beodwr,and tbe salddle paimtsof the 

parallel sides are joined by straight lines, leaving the inmost square for the pound* 
Bat the comers of the squares we not joined. The comets of the squares and the 
middle points of dw rides are flie places where Che mtn may be put, and they move 
from place to place along the line which joins them.' — CoTGRAVE gifes Sb V. JlAncfln^ 
'The boyish game called Mcrills, or fiue-pennie Morris; played here most commonly 
with stones, but in France with pawnes, or men made of poipose, and teamed 
Jfiwsfib.*— DQ«fCB(i,l84): tUs game was sooethnes called mAit awiw 
from merelUs or mfreaux, an ancient French word for the jettons or counters, with 
which it was played. The other term, morris, is probably a corruption suggested by 
tbe sort of datut which in the progress of the gaaie the oonnters performed. In the 
French mertUes each party had dute counters only, which were to be placed in a line 
in order to win the game. It appears to have been the Tr-rm'rfl mentioned in on old 
fabliau. . . . Dr Hyde thinks the nxHTis or merrils was known during the time that 
die Hoimsas oontinned ia posswrion of Ehgland, and that die aane was a ftw w aidi 
omnpted into three mens morab or nine mens morals. If this be true, the coovetsioo 
of morals into morris^ a term so very familiar to the country people, was extremely 
naturaL The doctor adds that it was likewise called nine-penny , or nine-pin miracle, 
t knt'Pemmy wmriSt/ fm ' P m Mj f mtrrit, mbu-pmay morrisn or tkree-pim, /he-pirn, and 
nitu-pin morris, all corruptions of thref pin, Src. merels. — Hyde, Hhl. Nerdiludii, p. 
aoia.'^TAimTON : Whether the game is now obsolete in France, I am unable to say; 
bat It is Kill practised, dioogh rarely, in this oonntry, both on the turf and on the 
table, its old title having undergone another mutation and become ' Mill.' [See also 
Nares, Giostaryt Strutt's ^trtt and /'attisms, p. 279, sec. ed.; Halliwell sd loc. 
Ac, &c.] 

103. queint Mason] SncmcNS : This alludes to a sport still followed by bofs, 
». e. what is now called rttttnin^ the figure of eight. — W. A, Wkic.iit: But I have 
seen very much more complicated figures upon village greens, and such as might 
strictly be called nases or labyrinths. OnStCsOierine^s Hill. Windiester,' near die 
top of it, on the north-east side, is the form of a labyrinth, impressed upon the turf, 
which is always kept entire by the cotu^ing of the sp(»tive youth through its mean- 
derings. Tbe fabled origin of this Diedalican woric is connected with diat of the 
Dolce Doomm soog.*— Milner, HiU. of Hlnehester, ii, 155.— Hai.uwslL gives a 
wood-cut from an old print of The Shepherd'' s Ruce or Robin Hood's Race, • a maze 
which was formerly on the summit of a hill near St. Ann's \Vell« about one mile fixnn 
Notdagham. Tho1ea(dk«f tbepadi«as535 7aid8,batitwBsailobliteiitodl7llM 
(don^ in the 7«sr 1797, on tho occasion of dw endosnn of the kidriiip of SnsinlHL.' 
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For lacke of tread are vndiflinguiihable. 

The humane mortals want thdr winter heere, 105 



lOJf 106. Transposed to follow Uae 
tta. EIze (AWrj, p. 41). 

White IL waU,.Jitrtt Kimieir. 



105. winter keett^ •witUtr here. Q,. 
■umUer chear [i.e. r^r^rr] Tbeob. oooj. 
H«a. Smg. u. QiU. ii, Ud. Dyce ii, iii. 

■winter hoar ; Herr. winter hire Ti,"^^ 
sou. winter gear Brae «p. Laoi. 



105. humane mortals] That U, mankind as distinguished from fairies; Tilania, 
herself immoital, ailerwards (line 140) refers to the mother of her changeling as 
'befavBoctdi*; and a fiiirjr addreMes Bottom «itli,<Hai), norial, hail!* dim indi- 
catii^ that furies were not mortaL But Steevens, unmindful of the fact that Shake- 
speare's fairies are unlike all other fairies, especially unlike the fairies of Huon of 
Bordwtuc, or of Sf>eoser, started a controversy by asserting that * fairies were not 
hwmnn, but they were yc-t subject to mortalifyi ud 'that " iiuman " might hate been 
here employed to mark the difTerence between men and fairies' The controversy 
which followed, which may be found in the Variorum of 1 821, and in Kitson's Quip 
Midatt p. ts, it mold be a weite of thee 10 tiuiafer to theie pegesi end «hidi» ihiee 
Ritson was oae of the dhpnraiitii it mold be raperfhioai to dieiecieriM as icrino- 
nioufi. — Eo. 

105. w«nt lihtlr winter heere] Tmoiuao: I ooce su^ected h should be * want 
dwir vinier diear/ s*. #. their jallicy, usual neiTy>iMkii|gi at that eeason — Warbur- 

TON : It seems to me as plain as day that we ought to read ' want their winters heried,' 
L t, praised, celebrated ; ao old word, and the line that follows shows the propriety 
of it here.— Catsll (iKMVsr, B, 104) : That is, thdr aeeaatoaied wioler, in a coootiy 

thus afflicted ; to wit, a winter enlivened with mirth and dislingui.'^hed with grateful 
hymns lo their deities. — ^JoUNsoN proposed that we should read ' want their wnted 
year* and transpMed tlie lioea as fidlowa: I05, tlt-i 18, 106, 107, loS, ito, 109, 119. 
His conjecture re-appeared only in the Variorums of 1773, 1778, and 1785 ; it was 
omitted, aAer his death, from the Variorum of 1793. — Malone's note in the Variorum 
of 1 790, which is sometimes quoted as ' Malone's own,' is merely a combination of the 
note of Theobald and CbpdL — ^Knicht: Theineenione aeidiorof apaaqiUettib^Pife' 

nationj and F.metnfalians, Xc, Edinburgh, 1S14, would read: ' Tlie human mortals 
want ; their winter here. Ho night,' &c. The writer does not support his emendation 
by any aigument, but we believe diet he ii right [Knight adopted this punctaatioD 
in his text} The swollen rivers iMve ratted the ooni. the fold atanda empty, the 
flocks are murrain, the sports of summer are at an end, the human mortals wanf. 
This is the climax. Their winter is here — is come — although the season is the latter 
aonner [how doea thia aocoid with the tide of the piqr?— Ed.} or aatann; and in 
ror.<; • quencc the hymns and carols which gladdened the nights of a seasonable winter 
are wanting to this premature one. — R. G. White (ed. i) : It is barely possible that 
*waat* ia aniaprint for rabm/, and fhat THanla, wishing to cantnat the g^oom of the 
apnrions, with the merriment of the real. Winter, says, ' when their Winter is here, the 
h\ironn mortals chnnf ; hut myra no night is blessed with hymn or carol ' ; and that w*" 
should read : * The numan mortals chant, — their Winter here ;*— Staunton : ' Want,' 
indkiai>eaMfe,doea not appear to mean lunf, lanl, wAA >&r, Ae., bat to 1>e need in 
the sense of without. Tlie human mortals are ■without their winter here. It occurs, 
with the same meaning, in a well-known passage in Macb. Ill, vt : ' Men must not 
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No night is now with hymne or caroll bleft; 
Therafore the Moone (the gouemefle of floods) 

Pale in her anger, waflies all the aire ; 
That JEtheumaticke difeafes doe abound. 



106 



109 



walk ux> late Who cannot 'jtant the thought,' &c. — Keigutley {Exp. 131) : I should 
pider ummer Ibr ' winter/ for in Dr FoniMn*s IHary of fbo jcnr 1594.— wbidi year 
Shikeqieaie bad certainly in vicw^ — ^ r ul : ■ This monetbes of June and July were 
very wet and woadcrfull cold, like wiutcr, that the 10 dae of Jolii many did syt bf 
tiie fyer. yt wasio cold; and soe was it in Maye and June; and scan>e too lair daia 
together all tliat tjme^bot it fayned e? eiy day moie ttr lease. Yf it did not nune then 
was it cold and cloudye. . . . There were many p-ct Andes this sommer.' It is pcs- 
lible, however, that the error may lie in * want,' for which we might read kmn^ or 
fOOK nicb mnd— HfTDSON (ed. ii): *Waat their winter liere* cannot poMiUy be 
right ; it gives a sense all out of harmony with the context. I think the next line nat- 
oraUy points out minstrelsy as the right correction. [And so lIud>on's text reads.]— 
Dyce (cd. ii) : < Heere ' is i»oved to be nonsense by the attempts to explain it. [Thia 
po— ifa>g R. G. Wlilte, m bia tint cditiott, pronounces * onlcss greatly corrupted, 
one of the inost obscure and nnsatisfacfon- in all Shakespeatr's works.' ^\'hctbe^ 
' want ' mean to latk^ or to desire ^ or to be without, it cannot be satisfactorily interpreted 
Id connection with *facre* in die aease of time. ' Here * and now, while UtaiJa ia 
talking, is either April or midsummer, and although at this season in the course of 
nature winter is assuredly lacking, it is erroneous to suppose that human mortals are 
now desiring its presence ; in fact, it is because there are signs of winter at midsum- 
mer that (lie world is mazed. The only solution which I can find is to take ■ licre,' 
not in the sense of time, Init of place. Here in Warwickshire, says Titania, in effect 
(for of course she and Oberoa are in the Forest of Arden, with never a thought of 
AAena; whoever heard of the nine iMna morria on die alopea of Fentdieoa?). 'here 

the i^<oor human niort.-xls li.ivc no summer with its Sports, and now they have had no 
winter with its hymns and caroia.' With this intapretatioa of 'here,' which CapeU 
was die Snt to suggest, and whom wotda, ' in thia eoiuitry,* aeem to have been ovcr- 
luoked by recent editors, the line toarceiy needa emendation. — Ed.] 

107. Therefore] To JoifvsoN this passajje * remained unintelligible,' mort prob> 
ably because he misinterpreted, I think, this ' therefore.' He sap, ' Men find no 
winter, therefore diey ring no bynuu, fbe moon provoked by diia omiHioQ alien the 

iea.«;cris : That is, the altcralion of 'the seasons produces the alteration of the seasons.* 
— MaijONE points out that there is a succession of * therefores,' all pointing; to the fiuty 
ttoatrel aa die eanae of die war of die dements > *7]l<fi9Sinrthe windi>,' ^c. ; 'the out 
hath tktrefort^ fte., and the preient line, ndiidi is not logieaUy connecied widi ^ 
omission of hymns and carols. 

108. Pale] Because it can shine but dimly through the contagious fogs. — Ed. 

109. Rhennntidw] Again naed with the accent on die lint syllaUe in Vm, mmi 
Ad. 135 — Mai onk: Rheuni.-itlc di.'icases sii;niried, in Shakespeare's time, not what 
we now call rheumati.'^m, but distillations from the head* catarrhs, &c. So, in the 
Sydney Mtmarials, i, 94 (1567), we find: *be hath verie mocb dlstemporid Avers 
paria of bis bodle; aa nametle, bis bedde, bk atomack, &c. And theiby is always 
subject to distillacions, couches, and other nTmatick diseases. — W..A. Wficijit adds 
that it would be ' more correct to say that the term included all this in addition to 
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And through this dillemperalurc, we fee 
The feafons alter ; hoarod hcculcd frods 
i-aii in the frefh lap of the criinfon Rofe, 
And on old Hytms diinne and Ide crown^ 



no 



113 



ii et seq. 

III. koared htaded'\ Q,. hoartd* 



ktadtd Q,F^ et cet. 

113. Hyems] Ada$lft'Bm* 

chinne] thin lyiwhitt, Hd. 



'headed Aomy-keaded ¥^ M&aiy White, I>yc^ Sta. Cam. 

what u now understood by it. Cotgisve hai " Rwmatique : com. Rbewmaticke; 
troubled with a Rhewme," and be defines ** Rome : f. A Rhcwtne, Catarrhe ; Fo«e^ 
Muire." ' — Dyce gives a somewhkt dlffeient meaning, defining it : ■ ^plcuciic, bumoar- 
Mne, peeviab/ ud citet * Hen. IV: 11, iv, 62, • as i heuBMl ic at two dry toMli,* 
which JoifNsON explains by • which cannot meet but they grate one another.' 

109, 1 10. Jobasoo's suggestion (see note on line 105, jufra) to transpose these two 
lines, HVMOit adopts; is eneadstioa m hamleas as H Is seedless. If 'dUtesqienp 
tore' refers to the washing of the air by the moon, to which it is qnite possible it may 
icfeTd — Bnt W. A. Wright, following Malone, says that ' distemperature ' refers to 
the *diitnfbaiiee between Oberon and Titania, not to the perturbation of the ele- 
mtnaa,* aad dtes Per. V, f, 27 : ' Upon what ground is his distemperature ? ' * when 
it is used of the disturbance of mind cntised by grief. Again, /fom. and Jul. II, iii, 
40: " Thou art uproused by some distemperature." ' On the other hand, Schmidt 
{Lex,) gbes an eitample from / Mm. JVr V, i, 3, quite paialld l» die pveseal ttne^ 
where 'distemperature' refers not to mental, but to physical disturbance; *bow 
bloodily the sun begins to peer above yon bosky bill ! the day looks pale at his dis- 
temperature.' It most be confessed that the reiterated reference to a personal quartd 
between atomies as the cause of elemental and planetary disturbances is in accord 
with the whole passage and to be preferred ; but at the same time it c.innot be denied 
that the * Therefore ' in line 107 may contain a sufficient reference to the fairy brawl, 
and that * diatemperature ' may mean the anger of the moon. — Ep. 

no. through] See II, i, 5. 

113. chinne] The earliest critic who, in print, suggested ekUl is Grky (i, 49, 
1 754,), but in 1729 Theobald wrote to Warhurton (Nichols, JUt. Hta. it, 232^ ; * it 
staggered me to hear of a diaplet or garland on the " chin." I therefore conjectured 
it should be " chill and icy cro\m." But upon looking into Paschalius dt Conmis, I 
find many instances of the ancients having chaplets on their necks, as well as tem- 
ples; so that, if we nay siqipaBe Hyem is leptesented liere as an old man bendfaif 
his chin towards bis breast, then a cbaplct round bis neck may properly enough b* 
said to be on his chin. So I am much in doubt about my first conjecture.' — To 
Cafiu. also {Noia, p. 104) the same emendation occtured independently, and he, 
toOk was icstn^ned fitom adopting it in his text by his dasrical koowle^; he bad a 
• distant remembrance of the tncana barba of a Silenus, or some stich person, having 
a "chaplet" put on it by nymphs that are playing with him.' — In support of the 
text, however, or tather in what they coosideted soppert of the text, WisTOif and Ma* 
I ON E adduced passages from Viigil (yCfifid, iv, 253) and Golding's Otnd (Seconde 
Booke, p. 15) which luve no parallelism with the present phrase, but contain merely 
a descripliaa of Wialer with his <boarie beard' and 'snowie frozen crown.' — It we: 
learned ibr TyKimnr Ut tsggitA bd cmeodatloD whidi has beta smce adopit 
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An odorous Chaplct of Uvcet Sommer buds 

Is 3ls in mockry fet. The Spring, die Soaimer, 11$ 

The duldtngf Autumne, angry Winter change 

1 i6w €kiUmgl <kiding Fope, Han. Cap. tkUlimg or eJ^Utk Heir. 

by nuuty of the ablest editors; be remarked ' I should rather be fiy i. e. tbia- 
haired.' — In sapport, Stekvens cites Ltar, IV, vii, 36: «To watch — poor prrdu!-^ 
With tbis thin helm;' and Riek. II: 111, ii, 1 12: 'White-beards have arm d their 
Oiin and hdrkii ledpi Agwiut % SMjMlj.'— Aiid W. A. Wftnaar adds TEmms, IV, 
iii, 144 : ' Thatch your poor thin roofs With bnrthens of the dead.' — Dyck {Rtmarkt, 
p. 46J, after giving in fiill the citatioDS of Weston and Malooe juat mentioned, ob> 
■erves: *Now, ia good tnttli, tbeie la not the slightest resembUmoe between fhete two 
qqOtatioDS and the absnrdity which they ate adduced to illustrate and defend. When 
Virgil describes Atlas with rivers streaming from his chin, and when Ovid paints 
Winter with icicles dangling on his beard and crown, we have such pictures pre 
MBled to tif ai tfie innguratioo not oDwiltngly roodtwis bat Hytmt iMk a tk^tti 
of summtr buds on kis CHIN is a grctesque which mujt stirely startle even the dullest 
leader.' — In deference to Dyce's opinion, Haluwell adopted thin in his text, but 
coofetMS that be b 'not qahe coovineed (hat "ddn" ii tecorrect,' 'die author evi- 
dently intended a grotesque contrast, — " is, as in motkery, set the proper appendage 
being ice.' — ' What was a chaplet doing on old Hyems's " ckin " ?' asks R. G. White, 
' How did it get there ? and when it got there, how did it stay ?'— Lastly, Walker 
(Gnjfc B, 37s) in an Aitide on die oonfiMioii of « and /, prooooncea tiut dearly right 
[T cannot but think that there is some slight corroboration of Tyrwhitt's emendation 
in the use of the word ' chaplet,' which is almost restricted to the head. Would not 
die word have been gmritmtl had it been meant to have the aanmer buds aboot old 
Hyems's neck and resting in mockery on his chin or beard ? — En.] 

116. childing] Steevens : This is the fntgifcr autumnus. — HoLT WHITE : Thus 
in Fairfax's Tasso, xviii, 26 : 'An hundreth plants beside (eoen in bis sight) Qiilded 
■a handrsdi aymphei, ao great, lo dight' Ckilding ia an old term in botaiiy, when 
a small flower prows out of a l.trpjc one ; ' the chiMing autumn ' therefore means the 
autumn which unseasonably produces flowera on those of summer.— W. A. Weight : 
It meant die aatmnn whieb aeesoaaUy producea its own froitt. It i» the cihai^je of 

Metons which makes it abnormal. — Knight: 'H^e childing autumn' is the 'teem 
ing autumn ' of our poet's 97tb Somiut. — Abbott, § 290 : That is, autumn pro- 
ducing fruits as it were children. — ^J. B. Noyes {Poet-Lore, p. 531, Oct 1892) : No 
pe »i ^ hM yet been produced from any writer to justify the definition of 'childing' 
as fruitful, and it is prestimed that none fairly can be. I believe the wonl 'childing' 
to be a corrupt spelling of the ignorant compositor, a vulgar and strong form of the 
trae reading eWHiig. [See Htun's oooj.. Text Notei.] Edward Coote, fai Tkt 

Engliik Sckoole-Afastfr, p. 19, 1624, I5ih ed., writes: 'But it is Ixith unusual and 
needlesse to write and chilld, to make them difier from bikU and tkiid,' It 
therefore seems extremely probable that 'ddldiDg' or tkOU^ is aimply a oomqpt 
apelUngol' ekilling, formed in the same manner as 'oilde' from 'oile' [where ^i-> 
Ed.], and 'beholds ' from behcrwts, which comipt spellings are found in the Folio text 
of tbia play. A passage from Greene's Orpkarion^ I599i P> ^ [p* 37t ed. Groaartj, 
woaU seem to diifiel anj lingering doobt as to the propoied emendatiaat *iir the 
«Ulding eoldo of Winter, mekes the Sommen Son more pleesent'— [In his GlumHai 
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Their wonted liuenes^ and tiie mazed ivortd , 117 
By their increafe, now knowes not which is which; 
ibid this fiune progeny of euiUsi 

Comes from o-ir debate, from our dinfention^ 120 
We are tlieir parents and originall. 

Ober. Do you amend it then, it lies in you, 122 



117. maaed'\ amated F F^, Rove -I- . Warb. entreaseCv^ 
mmtd Johni. Steer. Md. Siiiff. H, Kdy. 1 19, l«k Amd»,»€tma\ One line, Ff 
ixS. mertafi\ mvtru Han. imckmit et seq. A$td,.,tvit amn Rowe+. 



Index, Grosakt aoticipates Noyes lu the coirecucm ol ' childiog ' to ckUimg m this 
|Minfe fiNMn Gfcene^b M tf rbay's N. £. IHtt. taim are dw fbUowianf dtalioDS, 
in addition to tfir present passage, in support of the meaning fertile, fruUful, aud also 
of the botanical meaning of 'childiog,' noted by Holt White: '1609. Heywood, 
Bwit. Troy, V, xix, 1 1 1, By him (Saturn) . . . attkUogTelllllbeCNt. 1636, GeraSO'S 
Herbal, II, cciii, 635, Another pretty doable idiusic, which . . . pat* filrth many foot- 
Stalkes carrying also little double tloures . . . whence th?v haue f!»lv termed it the 
childing Daisie. t688, R, Holu^:, Armoury, II, 64^2: The Chilcimg Tiok groweih 
... CD npirigfat itaUu. 1776^ WmmmOk Btt. Arm^gtm. (1830), II, $39: ZNImm 
/fius proUfer, Cliilding or Proliferous Pink, 1879, PRIOR, Plant-n., Childing Cud- 
weed, Gnaphalium germanitum.' Surely the text of the Folk) may stand. From 
dflM fauneinartal Aatmnn has been cyniboliMd by barveats and bj frniti. If diere 
be any virtue in illustrating Shakespeaie by bimself, we cannot ovatlook the parallel 
passage cited by Knight: 'The teemint? autumn, big with rich increase, Bearing the 
wanton bortben of the prime.' In each of my three copies of « childing ' is ^lled 
oWfly, yet it would be anaafe to aMwt, ttiat tbia ia the wading fai all copiei. Nnthcr 
CAriii.L nr r tfi - rAMiiRiDCF. EDITOR malccs any mention of it, but both credit it to 
Pope. Capell adopted it in bis text, and justifies it io his notes by saying that be 
coold not aee * how the epithet " angry " ooidd tf^ baie ptCMMed itself to the poet, 
if x^ding" bad not IKeoeded.'— R. G. White supposed that the change was orig- 
inal with him ' I am so sure,' he says (>d iV '(bnt " chil lin;:^ " '5, \ mis'irint for 
chiding (m allusion to the lowering skies and harsh wiud| ol Autumn, as the next 
epithet figaica die increaaed iodenency of Winter,) . . . fliat I wonder that the ti«< 
ges'i-in hi- -xrx br-rn made before.' — En.] 

117. maxedj That is, coofused, bewildered; it is not an abbreviation br amated^ 
a» it is aometimea printed fa modem edidons. See Text Notea. 

118. increase] Warboiton's substitudon inehase ia noiatalUgible without his expla- 
nation that it refers to the temperature in which the seasons are sft nr inch ixed like 
jewels. — Whereupon Heath (p. 47) observes, none too strongly, thai ' a season set 
in n w«ai or odU t amp etai taw bonleia nearly npon downiiBht noaiense.* * If s 
[Warbnrton] had recollected the Psalm he every day repeats in the c .mi 1^ service 
of the Common Prayer, he would have found that "increase" signitiea product, 
giowdi.* <The aeasoos bad so changed their wonted liveries fliat It was no longer 
possible to distinguish them one from another \if dieir products.' 

119. progeny of euills] For contemporary referencea to thcM meteonlogical dia> 
torbaores, see Appendix, Datt 0/ Cam/osifion. 
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A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME [ACT il. SC. u 



Why fhottld TUama croffe her t7(d»v» ? 1 23 

I do but beg a little changeling bcyi 

To be my Henchman. 12$ 
Qu. Set your heart at reft, 

The Fauy land buyes not the childc of m€^ 
His mother was a VotrefTc of my Order, 
And in the fpiced Induin auc, by night 

Full often hadi flie gofTipt by my fide, 130 
And lat with me on NefiUmes yellow ismdn, 
Bilarking th'embarked traders on the flood. 

When we haue laught to fee the (ailes concdw^ 

And g^ow big bellied with the wanton winde : 

Which fhe with pretty and with fwimming gate, 13S 

Following (her wombe then rich with my yong fquire) 



123. Obeioo] Orberon F^, 
laS. Vatr^tl volana Djca, CeHL il, 
Cub. 

130. >idMyS^]ya^>4dM FjF^,Row»+. 

131. And /arj And fat, Q,, 

132. on tki\ o/the FjF^, Rowe, Pbpe, 
Han. 

133. tot ha$u\ we F^^. 



135- g'i'f'i g<*i^ Cap- et "eq- 

136. Follcwing (4«r../ftar)r)J Foil- 
ing \Jur..aquirt) Wub. Tbeob. Han. 
{^FoUowitif^ her. ...squirt) Kenrick, Far- 
mer, Steev. Raua. MaL Folkrwing htr 
IMM^, ...squirt, Hd. WUte i {•ubs.}. 



124. Id diiacooteitofiff ft bor, Biix(ii»so7) dateels die c(»tieit<£ Ji^^ 

Hercules. 

125. HenelinMii] Hie tfft^*f**g of word it gHen m ooodsdj at 111H17 be 
m Sherwood's French-Eng^A IHcdtmtryt appended to Cotgrave: 'A bench -man, 
or bench boy. Pm^^e d'honneur; qui march? rlcrant quelque Seigneur dc i 
autbohtie.' lu dcrivalioD is still somewhat m doubt. Skkat derives it irom 
km^$^m«ity horae<nuui, groom; Aogkaaxon heHgttt»\uiiw^ For a proloaged dit> 
cussion wherein many examples are dted, one as early as 1415, see Notes and 
Qutriett Sth Ser. Ill, 431S, 1S93, where references are giren to all the preceding 
oonuDODicaliaiii In that perlodkal, HAtxiWBLt. devotes moie than two Iblio pages, 
with a wood-cut, to the elucidatioa of tbe word ; but for all pmpoMa of preient illna- 
tratioD, Shfrwnofi s (Ir-fiiiidon Bppfarfl to be ample. — Ed. 

127. Tbe Fairy land] CotxiKR (ed.ii}: Tbe MS has r/i>,- and as l itaaia aticr- 
wards epeato te Obercn ot*ilfy fairy Mngdom,* It fapwHiaMy ri|^ [If imfnovement 

be justifia^'l?, 'V.i ; "ri . ial emendation is harmless — Ed.] 

135. awimmingj Uf course this leien to a gliding motion 00 ox in the water; at 
die aaae time. It b well to icmendicr diat to BMaabetto eart duie mnf have twea 
hevs die suggestion of • gnwefiil daooe. That there was a step in dancing called iJkt 

mint we know, hut of its style we are ignorant. Danif.i note, At Yt^t Tike It, 
V( 73* cd.) collected references to this dance Irom Beau. it. 1-1., Massiuger, 

and Stodet Bus added another from Gbapnun; lo tiiem nay be added, froin Joo* 

Wue^i Cynthia's Rn-tis : 'Aforia. You wanted the swim in the turn. Fhilautia. Nay, 
• . . the swim and the trip are properly mine ; ereiybodjr will affirm it that has any 
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ACT II. SC. i.] A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAMS ;» 

Would imitate, and faile vpon the X^d, 1 37 

To fetch me trifles, and retume againe, 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandize. 

But (he being mortall, of that boy did die, I40 
And for her lake I do icarc vp her boy, 
And for her &ke I will not part with hinu 

Oi* How lon^ witlun this wood intend you ftay f 

Qu, Perchance till after Tke/eus wedding day. 
If you will patiently dance in our Round, 145 
And fee our Moone-light reuels, goe with vs ; 
If not, (hun me and I will fparc your haunts. 

Od. Giue me that boy, and I will goe with thee. 

Qu. Not for thy Fairy Kingdome. Fairies away : 149 

139. nV^kWM] ript'.vUh Coll. MS. 144. Tbefcus] T^i^-iaw'* RoweL Tht- 

mtrthandue\ marekandi/t smi Rowe u et acq. 

141. Idte\ dtelQfi, Cap. MaL'go^ 149. AiVicr] £hia Pgpe4^. 
Sta. Gun. White uL 

jodgenient in dancing/— ZI, tfo, ed. Giflbrd, tSl6i. UnfottUBflMily, Gillbrd taM 

DO note on it. — En. 

136. FollowingJI Warburton's emendatioos, not unfrequently, as in the pr«;»ent 
lailuceiOoaipoMdofiravdsoatiMdbfliiiinel^iieed espl^ infhe 
Tcxf Votes is almost unintelligible ' Fnllowing' he chanfjes to foUying, and s.iys it 
means 'wantoning in sport and gaiet},'— Hkath rightl; explained tliat the little 
aaother 'followed on the land die ship whidh adled on Ae witer, . . . Hid dnt dw 
contiliiwd following U Sir eoOM time, . . . and would then i)ick up a few trifles, and 
"return again, As from a voyage, rich with mrrchaiulLsn'."' ' Had as is W.\RHURTON'S 
change, which, \sj the way, Dr Johni^on pronounced ' very ingenious,' il is to me pref- 
cnUe to KwucK's icpalibc ponetiutkio {Rtv. p. 19). He reaiovei the escdleat 
ptrentheses of the Folio, and puts a comma aflcr ' worabc ' ; having thus coarsened 
ntaDie't sweet picture end degraded Ikt words to the slang level of ' following one's 
■oie,* be oompItceDtly idds: 'Ois is fbe method « crftie sboold teke with the poets. 
IVue oat their images, and you will soon find how they expressed themselves.' It is 
to be regretted that Kcnrick has, substantially, so good a following; It is iaoompie- 
hensible that Lettsom (ap. Dyce, ed. ii| should say be was right — £d. 

137. issltate] C C Hunt {Sk!t StmmmmektttrMm ErUbOirl, 1851, p. 7) t 
Shakespeare's fairies delight in whatsoever is comic, hence it is thoroughly character- 
istic that Titaaia to recalliog tbe loveliness of her friend should dwell with fondest 
tcoolleetioQ oa the Iragbter celled forth bj the imiteiioo of the embuk'd traders. 

143. ttagr] For «llier csmiiiet of the oedsskm i» before fhe iDfiidtive,see Aaaorr, 
f 349- 

145. Round] Haixiweu. :* C>r^u loir^z/trriW, tbe round danse, or tbe dansing of 
Oe i«HBdi.*---Atawmls4)»% 1585. So la Elyot's B^tftkt Gtuemamir, 1537 : ' In 
Btede of these we hanc nowe base dauusis, bai^nettes, pauions, tur^ons, and roundes' 
£t, 230, ed. Croft]. The round was, in fact, what is now called the country-dance. 

149. Palry] ' By the edirice of Dr Faimer,* Snsvms <€iidited tfab nseiess «diec» 
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72 A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME [act li, sc. i. 

We fliall chide downc right, if I longer ftay. BxtumL 150 
Ob. We!, pfo thy ^vay :thou fhalt not from this gn>ue, 

Till I torment thee for this iniun,'. 

My gentle Piicke come hither ; thou remeoibreft 

Since once 1 lat vpon a promontory, 154 

153. MMMMfelglf] rtmembertst Cam. Oui I Ro««. SfiWV / «W» GoIL 118 

154. JBiMrMMr/J SmetltL Simet tf. Gam. 

litie M it ^oili nette.* AiulflMa, caaitlw bdleved? ptooooBoedibeliBllotriag 
<Filiies* I* a triq^Uable !-Ed. 

X$2. InlniJfJ yi, A. VV&iGU r : This word has here aometiuog of the mfning of 
bsiilt, and not of iRong only. Compftre III, ii, IS3» and die adjective *bjiirioiii' in 

the sense of ' insulting, insolent ' in III, ii, 202. In tlis AvdloriMd Venkn of / TSm* 
ptky i, 13, 'injurious' is the rendering of v.lptiTr^. 
153-175. For notes on ibis pa&sage, see p. 75. 

154. Sineo] For odier cumpki of Oie vm of *daci* tut mkm^ ace AaMtn, 

§ I ■^2, where it is said that this meaning arises from the 'omission of "it is" in 
such phrases as " it is long suue I saw 70U/' when condensed into " long sin^e, I 
WW TOO." Tbm time* aoipdrei the meeaing of **agp," "in past tine,** adveiliiaUy, 
and hcnee to used coajonctively for " when, long ago." ' — Vertty gives a refined 
aoaiy^ of this usage : ' " Since " is used by Shakespeare as equivalent to when only 
after verbs denoting recollection. Perhaps this use comes from the meaning ever 
time*! if yen leooUect a Uiing *9tr time* it ocoorfed, joa vast leooOeet wk*m it 
occurred.' In 3 Hen. VI : III, i, g, the Queen says, 'We know the time since he 
was mild and afi'able'; at first sight, the use of 'since' appears here to disprove 
Vcrity't nde, bat in reality it eoolbniie to it In *we loww tlie time' dieie is 
involved the idea of recoDection. — Ed. 

154. Since once I sat, &c.] Delius {Sk. Jakriuck, vol. xii, p. X, 1877) has col* 
lected examples of what he ' ventures to term ' ' the epic element' in ShaVtftpeare'l 
dtamas. By this ' epic element ' is meant those poiiages where the poet, through 
the mouth of one of his characters, lets those circumstances be narrated or described 
which might have been presented sceoically. It is needless to call attention to the 
important taearmg of dtisanhject on Sliakeapeaiic'sdinnatie art. Of the piesent pby 
Delius says (p. 4) : The previous quarrel between Oberon and Titania, which has 
such disastrous consequences for all nature and for mankind, Shakespeare describes 
M length through the mouths of the Fairy King and Queen tltemselves ; just as he 
bad dioifly before made the roguish Puck boast of his own fcnsnsb tricks in order lo 
prepare the audience for these tricks which he was afterwards to play in the drama. 
A third descriptive or epic element is in the present passage, where Oberon describes 
die msgic pioperties of the little western flower. Be the meaning of this mneb^vexed 

passage what it may, this much is certain, tbat a visilile scenic representation of it was 
prednded by tiie meagre theatrical resources of the day; and yet so essential to the 
developement of the setfam is this magic flower that a pietttie of it most be drawn as 
vividly and as visibly as possible before the mind's eye. And here it is where Shake- 
speare has completely succeeded. While listening in the theatre to Obcron's words 
the spectators taw Uberon himself 00 the promontory. With Oberon's eyes they tarn 
Cnpid's bve-sbaf) miss the ftir vestal throned by the west, and bU vpon the littto 
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ACT ll» sc. i.] A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME 



n 



And heard a Meare-maide on a Dolphins backei 
Vttering fuch duket and harmonious breath. 
That the rude fea grew ciuill at her fong, 
And certiine flarres fhot madly from their Spheare^ 
To hcarc the Sea-maids muficke. 



IS5 



Piic. I remember. 



l6o 



Ob. That very time 1 fay ^Dut thou couldft not) 
Flying betweene the cold Moone and the earth, 
Cupid all arro'd ; a certaine aime he tooke 



163 



155. Meart-maidt\ mtrmaid Kowe. 
1561. Marm9ttiMtt'\ kt im nUtm Q,. 
158. SpUant] Si ^ H Ufti 



161. I/ay\ J /aw Q,, Rowe et «eq. 
Theob. «tf<«n^i^ Jofau. 



flower before milk-white, now purple with love's wound. They saw the ciren, u k 
contrast to the invulnerable chastity of that Tcstal, control the sea with her aeductive 
songs, and entice the stars, maddened with love, from their spheres. [If the specta- 
tonMwCbiStdlddierieevliatSlnlcespnfeiateBded? OeUvtapeiAa of a'iiieo': 

a mermaid was not necessarily a 'siren,' nor is ' dulcet and harmonious breath ' neces- 
sarily ' seductive.' Moreover, does oot Delius overshoot the mark when he represents 
Shakespeare at iciortiiig to the epic denNOt heic» not fion artirtic leaioas, bat 
because of the poverty of bis stage ? Delio^a Ebn^ hai been tnadatod in the Ntm 

Shak f>fre Socirfy's Transactions, Part ii, pp. 207, 2^?. — ED.] 

158. certaine J W. A. Wright: Here used oi au mdciiiute number, as in Tem/>. 
V,{. $3t 'inibfeakfliyMai^BuiTit eeitain friihcniinihe eaiA.* [Thia imapce- 

tatirr, is, of course, allowable, but I am by 00 means sure th.-it there is not an added 
beauty in taking ' certain ' in the meaatog of mrtf fixed; does it not heighten the 
power of die awrauid'k song, that it eoald bHag down <he vety stata, fixed in die 
dhy. Sdw^dt {LtJf.) furnishes a parallel example from the R. of L. where the sUe* 
were sorry at the burning of Ilion, 'And little stars shot from their fixed places.' — 
1. 1525. 1 hot this interpretation is hostile to the theory that ine ' certAin &iar& ' were 
the Doke of KorfeUc and the Eaila of Northnnberlaod and Weetawreland, It poo- 
sibly an additional reason why it should be preferred. — Ed.] 

157. Ftof. A. S. Cook {A<ademy, 30 Nov. 1889) calls anentioa to the parallelism 
of ddt line to die description, in die Sixdi Canto of die OHamAt of * vna Sican dm 

col 6UO dolce canto accheta il mare.' 

158. Sphcares] See note on ' moon's sphere ' in line 7 of this scrne. 

163. all arm'dj Warburton, on the supposition tliat the beauty of the jMtssage 
woold be heightened if Qipid wan tepnaeniod aa fii^ilened at ^ Qnaan'k dada> 
ration for a single life, changed this to alarm' d, and Dr JntiNSON gravely deftoded 
the origiaal text, and explained that * it does not signify dressed in poitoply.' Eailiar 
than Johmon, however, 6mv (i, 5a) had rigfady lemailced diat *a]l ann*d* naeaiw 
nothing more * than being arm'd with bow and quiver, the proper and classical arms 
of Copid, which yet he sometimes feigned to lay aside.' — And Capeix, too, came to 
the rescue of a phrase that would have needed no comment had not the perverse and 
ingenious Warburton given it a twist, whereof the effects have nOR Of lOW endured 
un'il now. — W. A. Wright observes that *aU' ia PMIOly nMphailCji -'iMt In AtU 
armour, but with all his usual weapons.' 
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A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAMS [act n, sc. t 



At a feire Veftall, throned by the Weft, 

And loos'ci his loue-fhaft fmartly from his bow, 165 

As it fliould pierce a hundred thouland hearts, 

But I might fee young Cupids fiery (haft 

Quencht in the chafte beames of the watiy Mocne ; 

And ^ imperiall Votrefle pa0ed on» 

In maiden meditation, fancy free. 170 
Yet markt I whece the bolt of Qifid fell. 

It fell v^pon a little weftcme flower ; 

Before, milke-white ; now purple with loues woundf 

And maidens call it, Loue in idlenelfe. 174 

164. h (hfl iy Qq. 169. Voirefe'] votaress Knt, CoiL 

166. JkouU^ vmtU Rowe L I^ce, Su. Caizu White ii. 

16& QmmM} QHtmekf^g. 17a fnteyfrn\ famty-frtt FTct Mq. 



164. by] For other examples of a siinilu' use of ' by,' see Abbott, $ 14$. 

165. looa'd] DvcB: The technical tern in archery. See I^attenham's Arte of 
Poetie, 1 589, p. 14S : * th' Archer's tenne, who is not said to finish the £eate of Us 
shot before he give the loose, and deliuer his arrow from his bow ' Compare, in the 
excellent old ballad oi Adam BtU^ dim 0/ tJU Ctough, and WiUiam of CUmdafy, 
•They looKd dwyr aimrai botbe it obm.*— tChiU's Bug. and Scot. Fopmiar 
laJs, V, 26.] 

166. Ae] For other instances where ' as ' is equivalent to ox see Abbott, % to^ ; 
and see § 312 for examples of ' might,' in the next line, used in the sense of was oiltf 
ituU. 

170. fancy free] Stekvins: That is, exempt from the power of lore. 

173. Before, milke-wbitej HimTER (i, 293) : The change of the flower from 
wUte to porple wh etidientl j nisgefted bjr the dbange of the nmlbeny In Orid't 

story of Pyramus. HalLIWELL : Shakespeare was so minute an observer of nature, 
it is possible there is here an aUusiom to the change which take place in the colours 
of plants anting from aotar light and At dumter of dw soH. [Lyte, in his NUwt 
Htrhattt 1578, p. 147, Speaking «f Ulft different kinds of violets (and Love-in-idle- 
ness is the ti'o/j tricolor, see next note), says : ' There is also a thirdc kinde, bearing 
floures as white as snow. And also a fourth kinde (but not very common), whose 
flooret be of a daike Crymaen, or old nd^Bdi pmple eithmr. in all other pajntei like 

to the firAt, as in Icaues, scede, and ^wing.' If any appeal to Botany lie lMadad» 
which I doubt, we appear to have here a sufficing res[x>nie. — ^EOuj 

174. Loae in fdletwaae] Inhto Fsit 11, chap, ii, Of Ptmm w S»rtt» tost, Lyte 
says: 'This floure is called ... in Latine . . . Viola tricolor, Herba Trinita^, lacea, 
and Herba Oauellata : in English Panccs, Ix)Hr in idlencs, and Martes case' (p. 149, 
ed. 1578). W. A. WmcHT quotes Gerard {I/eriali, p. 705, ed. 1597) as calling the 
flower * Harts ease, Fnuto, Uve in Idleoei, Odl me to yon, and three boee in one 

hcod.' — Ellacomtii: fp 151) has added from Dr Prior more common names, such 
ar : * Herb Trinity, Fancy, Flamy, Kiss me, Cull me or Cuddle me to you, Tickle my 
fancy, Kiss sse sie I lise. Jump op and Um hm^ Kiw m at the garden gate. Pink of 
■J Jdutfte.' I thidik llw ooomonest nsnw in fhls ooBBtiy is Jehiuqr-jaaip>spii(— EDb 
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ACT II, BCL] A MWSOMMER NIGHTS DKJ:.AME 

Fetch me fhat flower ; tlie hearb I fliew'd diee oncei 
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175. Jkfw'd^Jhewed Q^. 



153-175. My gentle Puelee . . . that flower] Thu ipeBdi of Obenn Ims Iweo 

0tt Mill^ct of mofe vofanuinous speculation tlun any other iweMjr-fiTe lines in Shake* 
6p<-ar^ Perhaps not unnaturally. Let an allegory be once scented and ih-* flivaga- 
Uoos are eodiess. That there is an allegpiy here has been noted irom the days of 
RowB^ bat hour fiur it extended end what its limHetkmt end its mcenlBgi bwe aiaoe 

then piOTed prolific tliemes. According to Rowe, U amounted to no more than a 
oon^Iimeot to Qaeea Elizabeth, and this is the single point on which all critics since 
Ui dey ere agreed, b his Life of Shakapear (p. viii, 1709) Rows says that ' Queen 
Eliiabedi had aaveral of [Sbakespcar's] plays acted before her, and without doubt 
gave him many gracious marks of hfr fnvoor. It is that maiden Princess, plainly, 
whom he intends by a " iair vestal ihroacd by the West " ; and that whole passage is 
e CompHroent Tety prope rly hroeg^ ia, and ^eiy headioinlf epply*d to her.' The 

next advance was made by Warburton, and however unwilling we may be to accept 
tostrucUon from his dogmatic lips, end however much be may hAve been derided 
and auBgled RitMm, it atfll ranaiat dwt Us intei]iretetion ha* been aeeepiad 
l^ooe, at least, of the able critics of oar daj..!— ^The first thing,' says WARBtntlOK* 
•observablf in these words [the first seren linrs of Oberon's speech] is that this action 
of the Mermaid is laid in the same time aad place with Cupid s attack upon the vei- 
ial. Bf the veatal every one knows ia maent Queen Elinbedi. It ia very nalonl 

and reasonable then to think that the Mermaid stands for some eminent pereooage of 
her time. And if so, the allegorical covering, in which there is a mixture of aaUie 
and panegyric, wit! lead w to eoadede Aat thfe petion was one of whom it bad been 
moonrenient for the endior to speak openly, either in praise or dispraise. AB this 
agrees with Mary Queen of Scots, and with no other. Queen Eli/nV'h could not 
bear to hear her CMamended ; and her succeaaor would not forgive her saun&t. Bat 
the poet hss so well msnked out every distingiiished drcemitanoe of her life and 
character m this beautiful allegory, as will leave no room to doubt about his secret 
meaning. She is called a iltrmaid^ — I, to denote her reign over a kingdom situate 
in the aea, and 3, her beaoty and intesapente lost, **'Ut tmplter atrom Derinat in pis> 
cem mnlier fonMnsapemfe,*' itar as Elizabeth, for her chastity, is called e VuM^ tliis 
unfortunate lady, on a contrary account, is called a Afrrmaid. 3. An ancient story 
may be supposed to be here alluded to. The emperor Julian tells us, EfistU 4I, that 
ttegrcns(whidi,witfiaB die Modem peeia, are nwmaids) con ten d e d far precedeniy 
vrith the Muses, who, ovfrrrmirr!; them, took away their wings. Vie ^nsiRls between 
Mary end Elizabeth h«d the same cause and the same issue. 

***0n n dolpbbi's bade'*: TUs evidenfly maiks oat that diit^nbUBg dreoanh 
stance of Mary's fortune, her marriage with the Dauphin of France, son of Henry IL 

• " I'ftrrin^^ surh di!!r<-t and harmonious hr^rith " : This alludes to her great abilities 
of genius and icaming, which rendered iicr the most accomplished Princess of her 



"•That the rude sea grew civill at her song" : By "rude sea" is meant Scofland 
endrded with the ocean \ which rose up in arms against the Regent, while she was in 
Fksnee. Bnt ber letum home presently quieted dMMS diseiden. . . . There is the 
gtesler justness and beaii^ hi thb imsfe, as the viilgar opinion % Oat the nieinaid 
always sings in stonns. 

* "And certaine starrcs shot madly from their spheares. To beare the Sea-maids 
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musicke " : Tbua concludes the description, with that remarkable drcumstance of tins 
oob«pp7 lady's fate, the destructioa the btoogbt apoo several of tbe Eogliah oobilit;, 
whom Ae drew ia to nqpport ber caiae. TU*, in the boldett expctMioo of the sab- 
lime, the jxiet images by certain stars shooting madly from their spheres. By which 
he meant the earls of Northnmhwriand and Westmoreland, who fell in her quuiel; 
and principally the great dnke of Korfetk, wlKwe projected nnxiase wKh her «>• 
attended with such fatal consequences. Here, again, the reader may observe a pectt- 
liar jMsinrj? in the imagery. The vulgar opinion being that the mermaid allured men 
to de&uuctioa by her songs. ... On the whole, it is the noblest and justest allegory 
diat «w ever written. Tlie laybg ft in /bAy ibitd; and oat of oainm, is b the dba> 

racter of the Sf>eaker. And on these occasions Shakespeare always excels himself * 

This interpretation of the ' oobiest and justest allegory ' (Warburtoo's innocent 
way of praising his own ingenuity) waa aooqpted Ibr forty years, and dnly appeared 
in each succeeding edition of the Variorum down to < Steerens's Own,' in 1793, when 
that editor found he rouUi not 'dissemble his douhts cpnrcming it.' 'Why,' he 
asks, ' is the tkrUt-marned Queen of Scotland styled a 'sxA maui i and is it probable 
thai Shakespeare (who ondentood bia own political aa well as poptfral interest) shoold 

have ventured such a pancgyrir r. this ill-fated Princess during the reign of her ri% al, 
Elisabeth ? If it was oninteliigiUe to his audience, it was thrown away ; if <^iottS» 
Aera waa danger of ofienee to her majesty. . . . TotheaeTeawlcaautybeaddedtiiciae 
of a like tendency which I met with in TTu EdinburgkMtgKMine, Nov, 1786 : " That 
a complement to Queen Elizabeth was intended in the expression of the ' fair Vestal 
throned in the We&t ' seems to be generally allowed ; but how far Shakespeare dc- 
rignsd, under Ibe iaiBge of Ibe mennaid, to ligore Mary, Qoeen of Scola, ia more 
doubtful. Tf by the 'rude sea grew civil at her .^ng* is meant, as Dr Warburton 
supposes, that the tounlts of Scotland were appeased by her address, the observation 
b not tree; for that jm waa hi a Morm duringf die whole of Mary's r^;iL Ndther 
is the figure just, if by the ' stars shoeing madly from their spheres ' the poet alluded 
to the fate of the Earls of Northumberland and Westmorelar'l, and particularly of the 
Duke of Norfolk, whose projected marriage with Mary wa£ the occasion of bis ruin. 
It woold have been dmnrd and ureooncileable to the pod senae of the poet to bare 
reprcscnied a nobleman aipirii^fMi many a queon, by the jbnage of n slaralMiiliNif or 
descemdi$ig from its sphere." ' 
The dodNs inetely Unted at by Steevens beoone withering sneeis fiom Rmmt. 
shall not dispute,' says be, ' that b7*(tbe fair vestal " Shakspeare intended a com- 
pliment to Queen FliralK-th, who, I am willing to believe, at the ape of sixty-eicjht, 
was no leas chaste than beautiful ; but whether any other part of Oberon's speech 
faavo aa allegorical mfaniiig or not, I presume, in direot opposition to Dr Waibuitoik, 
to crrif nd that it agrees with any other rather than with Mary, Queen of Scoti. The 
" mixture of satire and panegyric " I shall examine anon. I only wish to know, for 
the picient, why it Aonld have been "InooBvenieat Ibr die andiar to speak openly" 
in *'dli|indie'* of the Scottish queen. If be meant to please " the imperial votresi," 
no incense could have been half so cjrateful as the blackest calumny. IJut, it seems, 
" her successor would not forgive ber satinsi." Who then was her " successor " when 
this play was written? Mary's son, James? I am petsoaded that, had Dr Wariwr* 
ton been better rc.id in the history of ihojie times, he w( 1' 1 nrt ':~vc found mon- 
arch's succession quite so certain, at that period, as to have prevented Shakspeare. 
who vas by im saeaaa die refined specidaliit be would iadnoe one to suppose, irom 
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gmtifying the " fiur vesUl " with sentiments so agreeable to her. Uoweverj if " ttas 
poet has so well maiked out every distinguishing ctrcanftancr of her lift tnd dia^ 
racter, io this beauliful allegory, M will leave no room to doubt about his secret mean- 
it>g," there is an end of all controversy. For, though the satire would be cowardly, 
falae, and infamous, yet, since it was couched under an allegory, which, while per> 
ip icuoM M gliM to Elinbeth, would bsve become opdw m • ndlt'itooe to her no- 
cessor, Sha^ispcarc, lying as bniijj as his own Ariel in a cowslip's hell, would have had 
no reason to apprehend any ill consequences from it. Now, though our speculative 
ted «iight not be aUe to fbreeee tbe sagacity of the Seotfih Un^ in amelling oat • 
plot, M I believe it was some years after that he gave any proof of bis excellence that 
way, he could not but have heard of his bting an admirable witch-findcr, and, surely, 
the skill requisite to detect a witch must be suihcient to dcveiope an aUegoiy ; so that 
I maA needi queitioii the ptopricty of the compUineiit hei« paid to die poet's pni* 

dence. Queen Mary "is called a Mermaid — \, to denote her reign over a kingdom 
situate in the sea." In that respect, at least, Ehzabeth was as much a mermaid as 
beitelf. "And 2, her beauty and intemperate lust ; for as Elizabeth, for ho- chatti^, 
is called a Vestal, this unfortunate lady, on a contrwy aoooont, is called a wurmmidi* 
All this is as false as it is ftiolish : Tlie mermaid was never the emblem of lust; nor 
was the "gentle Shakspeare " of a character or disposition to have insulted the mem- 
ory of e nuirdeted priocesB by eo infiunoot a duvge. The ooM abandcmed libeller, 

even Buchanan himself, never accused her of "intemperate lust"; and it is pretty 
well understood at present that, if either of these ladies were remarkable for her 
purity, it was mi Qaeea " j. An ancient story may be suppoied to he 

here alluded to: the Emperor Jtdiao lella va that the Sirens \ which, with all the mod- 
em poets, are mermaids) contended for precedency with the Mui^s, who. overcoming 
them, took away their wings." Can anything be more ridiculous ? Mermaids are 
half women and half jStket.' wheie then §n (heir wingii? or what poadble ooe eoidd 

they make of them if they had any? The Sirens which Julian s[>eaks > f \V( re partly 
women and partly birds; so that " the pollosioo," as good-nmn Dull hath it, by no 
means ** hold* in die exdiangiB.** [Florio gives t * Srena, a Syren, a Mtrtiuadei and 
Go^graTe: < Serene : f. A Sjn^ fir Mermaid* Hence it seems that the words were 
to a certain extent interchanp;enb)e in Shakespeare's clay, and Ritson's sneers in this 
regard must be tempered.] 1 he quarrels between Mary and Elizabeth had the 
same canm and the same imoe.** That is, they contended for precedency, and 

Elizabeth, overcoming, took away the other's -ann^. The secret of their contest for 
precedency should seem to have been confined to Dr Warburtoo. It would he in 
vajn to eoqoite after It in dae hiitoiy of (he time. The Qaeen of Soots, Indeed, ilew 
for leiuge to her treacherous find (who Is here again the mermaid of the allegon-, 
alluring to destruction, by her wnps or fair speeches, and wearing, it should seem, like 
a cherubim, her wings on her neck ), Kiizabcth, who was determined she should fly no 
mere, aod in her eagemem to tear than away, happened, tnodverteody, to take off 

her head. The- ^rtunlion of the jocf's mermaid, on a dolphin's ii:cJi, " evidently marks 
out that distinguishing circumstance in Mary's fortune, her marriage with the dauphin 
of France." A memudd woold seem to have bat a strangely aakwaid aeat on die 
back of a dolphin, but that, to be swe, is the poet s nfiair, and not the commenUtor**; 
the Utter, however, is certainly answerable for placing a Queen on tb-- hnrV of her 
husband — a very extraordinary situation, ooe would think, for a married lady ; and 
of wUch I oalyraoollect n ancle instaMCpm the oonrmon print, of «<n poor man 
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ktaded with mischief." Menzuidi are supposed to sing, but their dmktt and harm»- 
mm* bnaik imiM, In thb iitstance, to cdt the allegory, allude to " tho«e great Bfailitief 
of geniui nd learning," which rendered Queen Mary " the most accomplished priik> 
cess of h*r age." This compliment could not fail of being highly agreeable tc the 
" fair Vestal." " By the rode sea is meant Scotland incircUd with the ocean, which 
raw up in ami agiiiHt the icgnl^ vUfe ilw pli>73 ^ Fnaoe. Bat ber letnm 
home quieted these disordeis; and bad not her strange ill conduct afterwards more 
violently inHamed them, she might have passed ber whole life in peace." Dr Warbur- 
lott, wlMae skHt in geography seeiM to matdi Iub knowledge of faiMocy and a cut e a iew 
in ane<^ory, must be allowed the sole merit of discovering Scotland to be an island. 
But, as to the disorders of that country being quieted by the Queen's return, it appears 
from history to be full as peaceable before as it is at any time after that cTeot. \Miether, 
in the vevival or conrtntiaiicr of theie diaordm, die, or fccr idiot hoBbond, or jjaiitiffial 
subjects, were most to blame, is a point upon which doctors still differ; but, it is evi- 
dent, that if the enchanting soog of the commentator's mermaid civilized the rude sea 
fat a time, it wn only t» tender it, in an iaeiuit, mote bo i it ew w a than eter ; dkoee 
great eUlitiea of genius and learning, which rendered her the most accomplished 
princess of her age, not availing her among a parcel of ferocious and enthusiastic 
barbarians, whom even the lyre of Orpheus had in vain warbled to humanixe. Bran- 
tinie, who accompanied her, says she was welooaaed hoooN! by a mob of live or ds 
hundred ragamuffins, who, in discord, with the most execrable instruments, sung 
ptaims ^wbich she was supposed to disliicej under her chamber window; "HtP* 
vkdBha^'^pi^mirifmHqmdk femr ut mdlP* However, it aeenfdiew 
is great justness and beauty in this image, as the vulgar opinion is that the mermaid 
always sings in storms." " The vulgar opintoo," I am persitaded, is peculiar to the 
ingenious commentator ; as, if the menaaid is tntx supposed to sing, it is in cobnt wludi 
pmage storms. I can perceive no propriety in calling tlw insurrection of the North* 
em earls the fjuarrcl of Queen Mary, unless in «> far as it was that of the religion she 
professed. But this, perhaps, is the least objectionable part of a chimerical allegory 
of wUeh the poet bfanself had no idea, and which the oommeatator, to vrfaeee creative 
iiancy it owes its existence, seems to have very justly characterised in telling us it il 
"out of nature " ; that is, as I conceive, perfectly grooodless and tmnatural.' 

WarburtoD may have urged inappropriate reasons fttr lepreaentiog Maty as a met- 
maid, bat history, it must be confessed, bears him out so far as lo show that she was 
caricatured under this shape in her own day. In Nctts &' Qu. (3d Scr. V, 338, 1864) 
W. PiNKUTON quotes the following from Strickland's Queens of Scotland^ V, 231 : 
-jimong other cniel deviom pneiimd agdaat Maiy at this aeaaon by her eowaidly 
assailants was the dissemination of gross personal caricatures; which, like the placards 
charging her as an accomplice in her husband's murder, were fixed on the doors of 
cbordies and other pnhUc fdaces in Edinburgh — . Mary was peculiarly antioyed at 
one of dieio pradnedonK called *'Tfaie Mermaid," which represented her in the cha> 
racter of a crowned siren, with a sceptre [" formed of a hawk's lure " — Pinkcrton], 
and flanked with the regal initials *' M. R." This curious specimen of party malignity 
li mHI pieeerved in tlie State Psper Oflloea' 

In 1794, Whitf.R {A Spfcinun of a Commtntary, &c. p. 186) gave a wholly new 
turn to the discussion when he observed that the whole passage ' is very naturally 
derived fiom the JUSufsw or the i\^peaM/,whidi abounded in the age of Shidceqieaie; 
and wUch vranld often qoicken and emich the Aocy of tbe poet vidi wild and orig' 
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uul combinations.' To prove tbat a representation of a dolpbin bearing a singer on 
fail iMMik WW not mn wi i nnnn i ii at Aew apectades, Whiter dtaa die anecdote aboot 
Hany Goldingbam, given by Malooe (see III, i, 44), and then concludes: 'In the 
present example we may perhaps be inclined to attq>ect that Shakespeare, in this 
whole description of the mermaid, the dolphin, the vestal, and Cnpid, dicectlj aUndes 
to aooie actnal exUbitim which oonialned all these patdcidats, and which had been 
purposely contrived and presented before Elizabeth to compliment that princess at the 
expense of her unibrtunate rival. So favorite a representation does the riding on a 
ddfkin sppear to have been in the time of onr poet, that it was scnetiiDei iotro* 
doced among the quaint devices iu die art of cookery,' whereof Whiter cites an 
example from Jonson's Masque of Neptune's Triumph, and from his Staple of Neva; 
as an illustration that the lea- maid's music is to be referred to the same source he 
cttea a passage from Jouon's Masqtu, performed on T'welfth Nigki, 1605. 

These example arc cmiDt;ully usofu!, I ihink, as evidence of the small likelihood 
(here is that any one in Shakespeare's audience attached any allegorical sigoifi- 
eaaee to OberoD'a dceoiptioa, beyond his aUoiioa to die *ftJr Vests] fhi«ned by 

the West* 

lo 1797, Plumptrb [Appendix to Obs. on Hamlet, p. 61) feebly answered Ritson's 
critidsms; for instance, it does not strike him * as necessary that the Queen should be 
flaoed on the iaek of her husband. The word " back " might suggest to the Jftiet 
merely the idea of her being united to him, or hacking him, i. c. their interests 
Strengthening (or seconding, or supporting) each other by their union.' His only 
eootribatida to Che discos^ Is Ua sappositioii that by *Ctapld'a atiade opoa die 
Vestal' was meant 'the accomplishments of the Earl of Leicester.' 

Tb« pageant which Whiter supposed to have been the groundwork of Oberon'a 
deacriptioo, BoaOBN found, as he believed, in *Th« PrimdU PUasures^ which Lcl> 
cester devued far die catertalinDeot of the Qoeen at Keoflworth in 1575, when 
Shakespeare was a boy. 'Where is the improhabilttr,' he asks {On tht Scnnfts, p. 
8, 1837), ' that Shakespeare in his youth should have ventured, under the wing of 
Oreeiie, Us townsmen, even to KeaOwoidi Itself? It was but fenrteea miles disiani 

from Stratford. Nay, that he should at eleven years of age have personally witnessed 
the reception of the great Qoeen by the mighty favourite, and perhaps have even dia- 
duHged some yoothlul part in the pageant written by Mr Ferrets, ao«nedme lord of 
misrule in the Court ? Was there nothing about the spectacle likely to linger in ooa 
of "imagination all compact," a youth rf •^•r -nlir precocity, with a strong devotioo 
to the Muses, and little inclined, as we know, to " drive on the afiiair of wool at home 
widi bis fiidwr"? Nay, Is there no peit of his fanmortal works which bean et^denet 

upon the (juestion of his youthful visit? We shovil i cxi cct to find such graphic 
Rcord in a com p oaitioo peculiarly devoted to Fancy, and there, if I do not greatly 
err, we imdoiditeAy find it* Boadea hereupon proceeds to show that dils * compo- 
sttioo ' is the Midmmmer Nighfs Dream, and the ' graphic record ' is Shakespeare's 
description from memory, in this speech of Oberon, of what (lascoigne calls 731/ 
frinctly Pleamrts at KenihuortA Cattle, and, as a corroboration of his interpretation, 
htiefly dies ceitnia passages horn GascoigDe and from Lssieham's LiUtrt diese 

passages are given with greater fullness by Halpin, the next commentator, it is v.oX 
worth while to give their abridgement here. Let it be noted, however, that to Boaden 
bdoogs Ifae ctedll of fint csllbic aneotioa to ttem. He ooittinoes:— 
*Shakespe«>n't i Mpwiy lw i of the wene was ationg and genenls be doc* ool wsllt 
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ai if die tiMli«rGMeo%M tod Ludinn 1*7 ttpoa Ui table. Hii detcripdoB ii 

exactly such as, after seventeen years bad elapsed, a remioUcence would suggest to a 
mind highly poetical.' After referring to Leicester as * Cupid,' < who then, or never, 
expected to carry his romantic prize,' and to the Queen as the ' fair Teslal,' Boaden 
concludes : — ' But the splendid captirations of Leicester were not disdained by all 
female minds, and the bolt of Cupid is seldom discharged in vain. Shakespeare has 
told OS where it fiell, " upon a UtUe western flower." Why, alas ! can we not ask the 
fcindwd ipifit* Sir Weltflp Soottt wbethnr 1w cm oooocive Ins own Amy Rcbmt mof e 

beautifully and touchingly figured tlian she appears to be in this exquisite metaphor?' 

Doubtless Sir Walter's ' kindred ^liiit,' when in the flesh, would have smilingly 
wwr w td his qneitioii«r that no ftlrer defcripdon could be anywhere found of 'hi* 
OWD Aimy Robsart,' but that the Earl of Leicester's Amy Robsart had been deed 
fifteen years when The Princely I'leasures took place at Kcnilworth. 

The Rev. N. J. Halpin next takes up the wondioos tale» and In a remarkatAe 
EHty, printed by Tht SIMttftmre Sifitfy (Oiemff VStititt ftc, 1843), fiOowed 
Boaden (unwittingly, as he claims) in identifying the scene of Oberon's mion with 
Leicester's eotectainment of Elizabeth at Kenil worth} but he carries the allegory 
nnich foither fhan ft had ever lieeii omied beft*^ end fiade «a eaptanatioa far 
Oberon's every phrMC. Hit one hundred and eight octavo pages nnst be greatly 
condensed here. 

However refined may be the ioterpreutioo, and however stire the elucidation of 
eeitein puilHNii of Obcion't epeedifOne ffaing, it eeene to inOf is beyond ell ellegoncd 

explanation, and that is *the little western flower' ; it is a genuine flower that Oberon 
wishes, and it is a genuine flower that Puck brings him. Let imagination run riot in 
• sooth sen vt discovery widi regard to every odier detMl — Ais little flower b a ftct, 
and its magic properties most be put to use. But Halpin scouts the idea that tliis 
little flr-'ivrr is to be taken literally, oblivious of the difficulty into which bis tbcoiy 
leads htm, when it comes to squeezing this flower on the lover's eyelids. 

* It is dbdooBi' says Hs]pin,pi. ll, 'tbst tfmmgboot the pei sage nnder eoniidenidoD 
the little flower is the leading object, the principal figure, to whose development all 
the rest — the mermaid and her dolphin, the music and the stars, Copid and his quiver, 
tlte vestal and her moonbeams— are bat acoesaories; intimating Ae time, dK place, 
and the occasion, of its investment of its singular properties. The language thraoglli- 
Otif, with the exception of M^■ little fttnver, is admitted to be allegorical. If this be 
really the case — if we are to take the Httie flower in its literal meaning, as a little 
western ilower and "nodung mora'*— we bave dien, instead of a poedeal b culf, o 

poetical anomaly, of which it would be diflicult to find another example in the whole 
range of literature — an allegory, to wit, in which all the accessories are allegorical, 
bat the principal figure real and literal t [Does not Haipin bcie faiget fbst diis dsb> 
ocate allegory in all its accessories is of his own creadoil^ ... I therefore infer thai 
our "little western flower" is also an allegoric.il personage. ... I conclude also that 
this personage is a female; not only because the delicate flower is an appropriate 
isaage of ftmimne beanty, bat iKcaose dw shaft levelled at a female boiom peoetrstee 

its heart and influences its destinies.' Ilalpin digrf5;i l Tot ?hort space to explain 
that ' Dian's bud,' which has power to dis{>el the charm of the littk flower, is Queen 
EUabeth; and by way of (»oof dies a passa^je from Gieen^ /War .Asmw, vrbere 
she is styled *IHamft Jtme.' [ Is it not clear, therefora, that when Greene, in acknow- 
ledgsd addatlan of tlie Qpcen, s^Ies her Dtsna's Jtw^ diat Shakespeare, who bad 
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no ooooectioo with Greene's play, can have no other reference when be too speak* of 
V^ml^imdf If«eiefb«etoacceptac(mdiiai(m1iketlus,tlieiewiUsooobeaiiei^ 
to nU Shakespearian explanations.] Halpin disposes of the assumption that the ' little 
western flower' was Mary, Queen of Scous, by maintaining that, with reference to 
Kliyahflh, ' Mary was neither a iiHU flower nor a western flower. She was Liizak>eth's 
cqnal, lad ber kingdooi hy mMft of her trals' (pw 1$). Due MikBowledgiiieal b 

given to Ben Irn for Vvr. discovery that in OVxTron's first speech the iittif and place of 
the action is inUmale<I — namely, the * princely pleasures ' at Kenilwonli ; and in Obe- 
fODi** woODd ipeedl the penons engaged in it, although, of course, Hal[^ Wll tOO 
well lead to accept Amy Robnrt as the ' little western flower.' It is clear thut 
l/fficester- Cupid was carrying on a double intrigue — with the fair Vestal on the one 
hand, and the little western flower on the other ; and that when his holt missed one 
it Jell opsn the other; the task now is to discover the identity of the latter, bat befiate 
entering on it Halpin discusses more fully than had been hitherto disctissed : first, 
the several features of ' the princely pleasures ' to which Oberon referred; and, sec- 
eodly, Boedeii't conjecture dnt Shakeipeare tied Unaetf vitiieiied flioie pleeiates 
under the escort of his townsman, Greene. 

First, in regard to the princely pleasures there are three authorities: Laneham's 
Letter : wheann Part of the Entertainment untoo the Queen* Majesty, at JCiliing • 
woortk Cetsti m Warwiek Sheer, in this Soemmun JPngrai 1575, u tign^Uet; Cmtr 
c'i^ne'- Prirwfi'v Plft-r^vres, with the Masque^ inf:-nd ri to have been presented befort 
Qtteen EitMahtk at Kenilworth Castle; and Dugdale's AntiquitUs 0/ Warwitk' 
tlUte. It TriD be vdl to give Halpin's coilatioD cf tbiae istboritiei mi« 
abridged, diet ttie reader may jodcp bmr doaely the aoens b lefo due ed in Oberaa'a 
description. 

' Shaiesfeare. "A mermaid on a dolphin's back." 

*Z4«Mil«M. **Her Hti^iieaM momiagt cam Ibear, vpoo « awfauabq; murmafd^ 

Triton, Neptune's blaster," &c. [The italics throughout are, of course, Halpin's.] 

*CasemgHe. " Tri/on, ixi the likenesu of a mermaide, came towards the Qucen'a 
Majeatie aa she passed over die bridge." 

*Laneham (agaiB)i *Arion, that excellent and famouz muricien, in tyre and 
appointment stratinge, ryding alofte u]xin hiz ohl freend the dolphin,-' &c. 

'Gascmgne (again). " From thence ber Majestic passing yet further on the bridge, 
PnHitia appeared aitthi|r «« a dn^^iW* iaeJk.** (Tbe voj «oid», aa Mr. Boaden 
observes, of Shakespeare.) 

^XHigdak: " Besides all this, be had upon the pool a Triton riding on a mermaid 
18 foot loag; aa alao AHm m « ^bjAMt." 

* From this collation it appeaM dMi the impressions made on the eye-witnesses of 
the spectacle did not exactly correspond. The mythological figure that to Laneham 
^ipeared to be " Triton ufon a stmmmimg mermaid," to Gascoigne seemed to be 
f^ttHtian ^ tkt Hkmat tf a mermtM.** Abates die ponp diet Gaaooignefboog^ 
to be " Protheus 00 a dolphin's back " was taken by Laneham and Dugdale's 
informant for **Arum on the back of his old friend, the dolphin." Who can woodnr, 
dien, tbat to a move hnagliMdve fimcy the group shoald pteaent die idea of *<a aiir* 
maid on a dolphin's back " ? But to proceed : 

' Shakespeare. " Uttering such dulcet and harmontous breath." 

^Laneham : " Heerwith Arion, after a feaw well-coouched words unto her Majesty, 
beegaa a detectaU dittjr of a aoag well qiled to aaaelodioaa oola; coaepoaaded of 
% 
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[153-175. My gentle Pucke . . . Uiat flower] 
•fat Mvendl iiMtniiiMiilB» al coovcrt. caating aomnid from the dolpliin'i bellj wlAiB} 

Arion, the seaventh, sitt^n^ thus singing (az I withotit " 

*Gascoi£He: " And the dolpbya was conveyed upon a boate, ao that the owen 
leened to be Ui ffaaeg. WidiiB fbe wbiicb dolpbyn, s oooMit of mrfdte wai 
MCIMI7 placed ; the which lomideds and Frodieai, deacnv ^ vofoe, aang this MOf 

of congratwlatioD," &c. 

^Du^daie : "Arion on a dolphin with rare miuiick." iicrc, too, we obaerre a sim- 
ilar diacrqianqr betiMen the two cye>witneiMi, tondiiiig ewwldaii vhkih aa«f 
apon the dolphin's back. Gascoigne supposed it to be Prothnn • I.-in?ham (and 
Dugdale's ioHoriBant) thought it Anon. Laueham and Gascoijpae were of the house- 
hold of Leieeater ; if they ooidd ikk agree what to nake of fhb ^aiv **in ils ^ve 
and appointment straungc," surrlv the mere apedator may be pandooed Jhr the nriia* 
lake (if it were one) whi -h tr ui-furmed it into a mermaid. . . . 

^Shakespeare : " That the rude sea grew civil! at her song." 

*lMukam: <*Mooniig heenilth fiom (be hridfe, and IteetfaiK OMie into the ]Mwl» 
c'l ir,:;' th he [ Triton on his mermaid] in Neptune's name both Eoliis and al his win- 
dez, the wioeis with biz spring bis fysh, and fooul, and all his clients in the Mine, 
that they ne be ao baidye io any fen to atur, but keep them cahn and quiet wfaOe fliia 
Queen be prezent." 

^Gi^.uotgne : "Triton, in the lilcenrsse of a mennajd^, came 'ownrds tbr OnrTTiir's 
Majestit: as she p<as^d over the bridge, and to her declared that Ivcplunc bad scot 

Um to bar Hf^bnee" (and beie he malEee a long qieedi, paidy to ptoae* pertly in 

verse , declaring the purport of his message:) " farthennore commanding both the 
wanes to be colme, and the fishes to giue their attendance." "And herpwith," adds 
Gaaeolgne, ^ IMton eotusdetb hie tnnope, and q>ake to die «iiids» w«tm» end firiieib 
as foUoweth : 

" You windes, retume into your cau«'B, and silent there remaine, 

You waters wilde, suppress your waucs, and keep you calm and plaine ; 
Vou Gabet ell, and each ibl^ elae (hat iieie heme eny swey, 

I charge you all, in Neptune's name you keep you at a stay." 

* Here, again, we have the same slight variations which characterise the preceding 
penllels. In T4mehain, H ia '•Triton, oa e ewinunbig Mennaid,** that calm Oe 
waves ; in Gaacoigne, <' Triton, in the likencan of a Henndd "} and hi ShalreepcaWb 
the" Mermaid" hcrsrlf, 

■ We come now to the last particular of the pageant : 

*Skaktsp«art : "And certain atai* shot madly from their spherea, 
To hear the se.i maid's music." 

'Laneham : <'At last the Altitonant dispiaz me hiz mayn pooor; with blaz of bom- 
iag darts, flying too and fro, teams of atan corraacant,8tieamKand haitef firfeaperiEei, 
iightninges of wildfier a-water and iand; flight and shoot of thunderboltz, all with 
such continuans, terror and vebemende, that the beavios tbondicd, the watem 
scourged, the earth shooke." 

*Gat€mgm,' "Them weie fireworka abcwed npon tfie weter, the whidi were both 
strange and well-executed ; .as sometimes passing under water a long space; when all 
men thought they had been quenched, they would rise and mount out of the water 
limine, and barn very fbrioosly nntill they were entirdy oonaomed." 

•We have DOW, perhaps, sufficient evidence before us to identify (he I 
of Oberoo'a Vision with the Frinoely neasnica of Kenilwoith.' 
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Secoadlj, Boaden * sormise, that it was under the wing of a poor plajer that the 
boy, WilKoB Shduqieve, tritaeated dte UaMit» it Keollvocth, uooms Halpte** 
gentle iodignation ; it was under no such humble escort that the little boj of eleven 
went thither, but *as a capablp aoti pra!ifif*d spectator in the suite of his high-minded 
kinsman, the head of the Aideu lomily, and 10 the companj oi hu latiier and mother,' 
among the iMUli^ ud gentix. For, MoordiDg to Hdjpiii, 'Shakwpom wis of 
gentle birth on both sides of the hr u-- ,' and, following Malooe, he connects the 
Aideat of Wilaecote with Robert Ardcn, Groom of the Chamhrr to Heoiy VII, and 
bmbj Bikes Shakeipeare of new kioibip to die Bdwaid Arden who iaeaiicd Lei> 
eater's implacable hate (by what he said and did at these very festhritks, ■cootdiog 
to Halpin), nnd wa-<! put tn death in 1583; As this Edward Arden knew the secret 
hi^ory of Leicester s amours, it was irom nis lips, so iiolpin conjectures (p. 46), that 
ShalMpe«e, wlio m* alnefleeii yean of ogewiien Aiden enecnted* nqt Imw 
learned the m\^x?ry of the Kenilworth festivities. This explains, so llliak* ffflf<"| 
what Oberon means when he says, '/ could see, but thou could'at not.' 

Bnt ('whtdi doth ellay the good precedence') Hauiwbll [Lift, p. 17) says 
there is ' no good proof that Robert Arden, Groom of the Chamber to Henry VII, 
and ancestor of Edward Arden, was ♦related to the Ardens of Wilnecote'; and 
that < we t'md the poet of nature rising where we would wish to tuid him rise, from 
the h»K«Kt— *■ of die valley and noodland.' If Hie idaliaodii^ between Obeian 
and Edward Ardcn vanishes into air, into thin air, theanMChof Halpin't iambHani* 
tial pageant fades with it and leaves but a wreck behind. 

Halpin itow addteeiet hiBMlf (pw as) to the diaeewoty of the * llttte iMtlen 
It is clear that the enteitainnient at Kenilworth was Ldcester't 'bold Mrolw tot a 
wife ' ; it was certainly an expensive one, it cost bim j^6o,ooo, it is said ; and the stroke 
failed. Haipin thinlcs that from Lauehani and Gascoigue we can learn the very day 
when the Eail'a plans mre frartraled. There eeitaiidj appeals to have been one day 
during which the Queen remained indoors, and the pageants prepared for that day 
were postponed. Both Lanebam and Grascoigne attribute the Queen's seclustoa to 
the weather, bat Halpin prefers to believe that ft was doe to a came, which Str Waller 
Soott itnagioed and made nae of, in Kmihmrth ; * or to an event of a aimilar kind, 
m effima^ to wit, arising out of female jealousy. And such precisely is the trans- 
action wbidi visible to Oberon and the superior intelligences— was indiscernible to 
Pack and die meaner spWU la attendance.' Of ooone dw otiject of EUnbedi** 
jeakmsy was the little western flower, and Leicester's history must be scanned to find 
her oat * Leicest e r,' says Halpin, p. 30, ' was, in fact, married (whether lawfully 01 
odierwise) to three wives: firrt. Amy Robsait, in die year 1550; secondly, to Doo^as 
widow of the Earl of SheiBeld, in or about 1572; and lastly, to Lettice, widow of 
Walter, Earl of Essex, 1576. This last date brings us so dose upon the royal visit to 
Kenilworth and to the disttubance of its festivities, that whatsoever were the embar- 
rassments ascribed to Leicester by Str Walter S«)tt, or whatever die incident allnded 
tr Sh-ilccspr^re in the line — "before milk-white, now purple with Love's woimd" 
— I cannot withhold my belief that they bear true reference to the Lady Lettice, 
Coonfeas of Essex and none other.* 

It is not worth while to follow Halpin in his history of Leicester, especially as his 
statements by no means tally in all particulars with the facts set forth in DKV£R£inc's 
Uxm and Letters of the Earls of Essex, 1853. I am here giving Halpin's cooda- 
iBonsdimwDfrnm other sosieet. Atthe timeoftbe Mnieetylleanuci^Leieeitoii'swlft 
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WM Ladj Douglas, Countess of Sheffield, bat he was having an intrigue with Ladj 
Essex, whose husband was in Ireland. * Doubtless the ladies of the court attended 
their BdsbCM on her Satmiier Progress; donbtleas the whrei of bar principal officen 

of state and of her chief nobility either attended in her suite o: were invited to grace 
her receptioa. Amoogyt one or other of these classes it is but natural to suppose that 
tfw vift of n ndUeinaii ■» high ai Etaex in die oooGdenoe and employment of the 
Qneen^aad a nittress so dear to the heart of her Majesty's princely entertainer, would 
not have been omitted. We may then safely conclude that the Countess of Essex 
was a partaker of these splendid festivities; and as lovers are known to think them 
•elves most nnobaerved when most in a crowd of company, no oc eari o n can be vaug^ 

ined more likely to encourage those petty indiscretions which would betray their 
secret to the keen-sighted few than the crowded and bustling scenes of pleasure in 
wUeh they wete engaged. **/ aaw* hot tkm coaldst not," li tiie sly remark of 
Ohem' (pp. 42.43)> 

Among these ' keen-sighted few ' was Edward Arden, Shakespeare's ' distinguished 
kinsman/ and his informant. When, eight years afterwards, Arden fell a victim to 
Lckeater's vengeance, atthongfa the ostensible eante of his oondeomation to death 
was high treason, the chief cause was, according to Dugdale, for 'certain harsh 
expressions touching his [Leicester's] private accesses to the Connteas of Essex before 
the was Ut wife.* Aa Leiceater was manied to Lady Evez *ao(» after' die death 
of the Earl of Essex in 1576, and as the princely pleasures took place ia 15751 Hal- 
pin thinks it is clear that Arden's 'harsh expressions' must have been nttered at 
Kenilworth during the iiestivities. In regard to the time that elapsed between 
Efeaes'a death and the mairiage of his widow to Lekester, Hatpfn's 'aoen after' is 

in reality two years. Essex died in September, 1576, and the marriage took place 
in September, 1578, three years after the Princely Pleasures. ' Shakesp e are was 
nineteen years of age at the deadi of hk Icinsman ; he may, therefore, have heard the 
stor}- from his own lips. . . . Have we not* Aan» in tlie connection between the death 
of Edward Arden and the guilty secret of the Lady Essex the grounds of a probable 
conclusion that her Ladyship is ttie person intended to be designated under the alle> 
goryef the* little western flower?"* (p. 46V So mnied is lasto k sncb nsKeis flnl 
I cannot presume to decide whether or not it detracts from the sentiment of the occa< 
sioD, to reflect that the * little western flower,' at the time of the festivities of Kenil* 
worth, was betwea ditrty>five and forty years old. 

Halpin now turns to one of Lylie's court-plays, odlcd End/mUn^ wherein he Gnos 
such collateral evidence of his theory as will bring satisfaction to 'the most incredu- 
lous minds.' The earliest known edition of Endymion is dated 1591, ' though prob- 
aUy written and perfimned (If not pobltathed) some years hefiire.* It will not prave 

worth the labour to enter here into all the details of Ilalpin's analj-sls of this play, 
which fills nigh thirty of his hundred pages ; it is suificient to accept his conclusions^ 
vis. (hat Endymim is aa allegory from beginning to end, veiUng Leioestei's dandes* 
line asarriage with Lady Douglas Sheffield, pendiof his suit for die hand of his royal 
mistress, and the consequences of that hazardous engagement; it is ixirallfl to SVinke- 
•peare's allegory, except that instead of the liule western flower, we have the Countess 
of Sheflield. Vt here and diere known Guts beUe die allegary, soch as where die 

Lady Douglas, under th - nanc of Tcllus, represents herself as a ' pcor crrdulous vir- 
gin,' we can always apply the reflection that * in works of fiction we must not expect 
• i^oanfemilywidi die (acts they shadow feidi.' Halpin ccnclodes that A i i^f mim 
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li the E«rl of Leicester; Cynthia, Qaeeo Elizabeth ; Tdlus, the Counteu of Sheffield, 
»nd so on. There is also nno'h»r rharRCter in Lylie's allegory which finds its p«r- 
alkl m Oberoo's visiw, and urn is the ' unoblnisive Moscttia, mho coathbatea DOlbiog 
trtheaetiaiipfiidlMtlRdetotbedfaaogve.' In her, Halpla wnapSnm flie jUOt WMt» 
em Jhtoer, th*" Cnnntess of Essex ; and finding that, in this instflnrr, Shakespeare's 
Eoglub is a traaslaaoa of Lylie's iMia^ be obeerres that the same holds good in the 
CMe of L)r1ie*s CrM/Aia, who i» Sbakeipene'* Mtm, i e. Queen EBiibdh; 
Ijlie's TtUiu, who is Shakespeare's £ar/A, i. e. the Countess of She6aeld. ObevM 
sa>-» that he saw ' Cwpid ' ' Flying between the coM moon and the earth ' / « it is neces- 
sary lo obsem,' aays iialpio (p. 89), ' bow accurately, disctimiaatelj, and delicatelj 
llw ito^ dcMi^pInc toodMof die poet «te edqiled to the laak, CubOj, ead laUbv* 
tunes of the unhappy lady who is shadowed out undi!r the allegory of " the Little 
Flower." I. She is a "little" flower, as compared with the rojal vestal — she a 
coontoi, EliMbetii m qioeeii. [A» m ftct, die CountcM of Bnex** gwadmnACT sad 
Anne BuUeyn were siiieiBi her mother and Queen Elixnbcth were thereftse oooms«] 
2. She is n " "vrf'rrn " flower, that is, an Ens^lish flower — an Englishwoman, a mem- 
ber of the i:.Qgiish court. If, beyond lhi&, the epithet have a special aigmncauoa, it 
vmj refer to the office and reoMeaee of her nobte htubaod, the Earl of Essex, vh» 

was warden of Wales, the mos? wf>5fi?rn part of Britain, and ;he, therefore, far excel- 
lenctt a uratem flower, i,€.% xoestrm lady. ^Ualpin foi;geia that relatiTely to OberoD 
and the scene of A Midmmmtr A^igJk/'t Drwm the whole British ide wii in the 
west — the £ur vestal herself was throned by the west.] 3. She was once "milk- 
white," indicating her purity and reputation while true to the nuptial bond with 
Essex; but, 4, has become "purple with Love's wound," signifying either the shame 
of her 611 from vlftiie« or die deeper crinaoii of • hnAnd'* Mood. FbeUf, hor 
name is " Lo'-o in idlcnrjs," one of the many fanciful names of the llola tricolor — 
all indicative of the tender passion accompanied with coDceahnent — such as " Fan* 
lies" {pmsUt^ thoughts), " Qiddle-iDe-doee," KiMmt-dK-gBcdeii-gite,*' "TW 
jiMei-ttDder a-h(x>d," &c. But there is a peculiar elegance and mgnificancy in the 
synonym which Shakespeare has selected — "Love-in-Idleness." It indicates the 
occasion of her fail, — the absence of her lord, the waste of her afiiections, tlie " idle- 
neM," aa it were, of her heart, un o c c up ied with domeaHe dndei, and left a prey to 
the sedulous villany of a powerfiil and crafty betrayer. . . . The story is an eventiiil 
one. It involves the £tfe of princes, statesmen, and nobles, and is therefore fitly 
ushered in with portenti, which, in the tniverta) belief of die tlaae^ omened the ftr* 
tuiie.s of the great. TIic mermaid singing her enchantments — a superstition descended 
(rom the ancient fable of the sirens — was tbe old and apposite type of those female 
ladnctioQS generally ao fiUal to their objects. The <' surs shooting madly from their 
aphetee" were, b that stage of the inarch of intellect, the prodigies which foreboded 
disasters to tbe great. The whole literature of that period abounds with allusions to 
those " skiey influences." On this occasion, the phenomenon teems to have signified 
• J tor- ' % high and nighty polentato-^dly raddng fitom the sphere of the bright 

and lofly Moon — a [irinccss of the highest rank— darting beneath the attractions of 
tbe Earth — another lady, but of inferior grade — and falling in a jelly, as falling stara 
ate apt to do, on the lap of Lm>t in idtenets, an emblematic flower, signifying, in the 
typical language of the day, a mistress in concealment. . . . Let us now compare the 
|K^'•tirnl nilegory (in juxtapositioa) With a simple pac^ihnae of tbe literal ""g 
which has been assigned to it. . . . 
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[155-175. Iljrcentto 
T«it 

Obkron. 
Mygtntlt Puck, emu hither. 



PaelM « * . di«t flower] 



II9«M «M^^ I sat t^m « >r»- 



a mrrmaid on a dolphin's back. 
Uttering such duktt and harmmi- 



JTkat tkt rudt urn gnw eiml at her 
Amdetrt^ itart ^Ima^ 



Fuck. 



That very time I j 
Flyif^ 



hetmetH the tM moon 

mtd the Eturtk^ 



all-armed. 



Okeron. 

Come hither, Puck. You doubtlen 

RDKDBbCT wbnit 4NICS OpOD ft tifllCi dtp 

ting togclhcr on a rising ground, or bray* 
bj the side of a piece of water, we saw 
wImC to ii» appeared (though to others it 
bcve worn a different semblance) 
a mermaid sitting on a dolphin's t>ack, 
and siogix^ so sweetly to the accompani- 
meot of a liand of mnife placed laaide of 

tbc artificial dolphin that one could very 
well imaginr the waves of the mimic sea 
befcte us would, had they been ruffled, 
bavo calmed down to listen to her owl* 
ody; and at the same time, there was 
a flight of artificial tireworks resembling 
Stan, whidi plunged very atraagely oat of 

ihfir natural clement into the water, and, 
after remaining there a while, rose ^gain 
into die air, as if wisbiog to bear oooe 
d)e Ma-aund** 



Pucac 

I remember such things to have been 
exhibited amongst the pageantry at Kenil- 
. worth Casde, iJuriag the Princely Plea* 
sures given on the occiioB of Qoeen EUb* 
abeth'a visit id 1575. 

Oberon. 

You are right. Well, at that very time 
and place, i (and perhaps a few other of 
Che cboioer spirits) oonld disoeni a drcaaip 

stnnce that was imperceptible to yon (and 
the meaner multitude of guests and visit- 
ants): in fiwt, I saw— wavering In his 

passion 

between (Cynthia, or) Queen Elixabeth, 
and (Tellns, or) the Lady Douglas, Count- 
ess of Sbefficld, (l^idynioo, or) die Eiil 

of Ix-icester, 

all-armed, io the magnificence of his prep- 
aratkms ibr ilonniDg the beart of hit Boyal 
Mistress. 



* Probably " the Brayz " mentioned by Laneham as " linking a fair park with the 
ra<:ttp on the South," and adjacent to the '^goodlypool (tfiaie heaoty, breadth, icQgtbt 

and depth." — See Nichols's Progreues. 
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[153-175. MyfMitlB 
Text 

A certaiM aim kt AmI 
At a fiat Vatal 

throned by the Weil; 
And iooud a tove-sha/t madly [sicj 

from hi$ i«w. 
Am it should pierce 

a hundred thousoMd kettrtt; 
BtU I might set 

jfmmg Ci^ii*t fitry dufi 

Quenched in the chaste i^eams 



0/ the wafry , 
And the ismperiai Votaress 

passed on^ 

i\i maUem meditati&n 

fatuf-firH, 

Yet 



»f<U 



vhere the iolt of Cupid 
fitt: 

upon a little western ,fi«wer. 



Before milh-mhite; 



mowpurpUwM Zav^twamd; 



tmttit 



ImnimMitmi. 



Pucka . . . that flower] 

Paraphrase 

He nude a pre'determined aod a well- 
directed efibit for the band of BUiabcA, 
the Virfyin Queen of England •, 
and presiunptuously made such love to 
her-'^adi under dl die dreanstiiioeB— 
as if he fancied that neither she nor any 
woman in the world could resist bis suit ; 
but it was evident to me (and to the rest 
of the ^t^ated)^ thai Che aident Ldeee- 

ler*s desperate venture 

was lost in the pride, prudcrj, and jealonsj 

of power, whidi iaTiriaUy iwejed 

the tide of EUiabeth'i pMikas; and the 

Virgin Queen 

finally departed from Kenilworth Castle uo- 
ahackled with a matrimonial engagement, 
and as heart whole as ever. 

And jet (continues Oberon) curious to 
obierve the ooUatenl teiiea of this anuv* 
ous preparation, I watched (whatever otheit 
may have done) and discovered the person 
00 whom Leicester's irregular passion was 
•ecndjr&nd: 
it was fixed 

upon Lettice, at that time the wife of Wal- 
ter» Eacl of ]&mx» an EngflidiwoiBin of 
rank inferior to the object of his great 
; who^ prenoos to this unhappy 
t, waa not only pure and inno- 
cent in CQOdoct, bat unblemished alto fat 
reputation ; afier -whicii she became not 
only deeply inflamed with a criminal pas- 
aioii, Hod <t9l more deeply (peihape) itained 
with a husband's blood, but the aabjeci, 
also, of shame aod obloquy. 

Those, however, who pity her weakness, 
and compassionate ber misery, still oRer a 
feeble apology for her conduct, hy calling it 
the result of ber husband's voluntary ab- 
aence, of tlie waste of aflectiona aatanJIj 

tender and fond, and of the idleness of a 
heart that might have been faithful if busied 
with hoBeatddtiet, and filled widi doaeslie 
tores. 

You caonot miitalce, after all I ham 
said — 

Go— fctdi BM diat flower. 
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[153-175. My gentle Pucke . . . that flower] 
Sncb it Halpia's explaoatioo of ' Oberon'a visioa.' It does not «{>pear, deqHte it» 
ingeniiity, to bsve nude aay impresdoB on Mme of ilM belt Shiki^enin cdilon; 
it may well be that tbey were appalled by its iDtricacy and klgib. It is not even 
alluded to by Dyce, Collier, or Staunton. Possibly they were xt\yc\\tA by the cruel 
omdusion that it was not a flower, but Lettice Knollys, that was lo be squeezed in 
TitaiuB** cjM. Honrever, HtlpiB kM ant ituadi fiillower, one who wiA % gntdj 
ear will devour op any discourse wbicb aims at ideotifj-ing Shakespeare's characters 
with that group around Soirthampton, to whose loves, to whose jealousies, to whose 
IkalM lie wonld ftin have « believe Shakeapeere cnmmei fait plays to boiMiikg iHdi 
allusions. 

Mr Gerald Massey {The Secret Drama of Shakespeare's Sonnets, IS8S) asserts 
that Halpin has ' conclusively shown the " Uttle western tlower " ' to be Lettice 
Knollys, bat «n ome or two miaer potato Halpin does not take Masaej vilii bin. 
*My interpretation," says Massey (p. 446), 'of Oberon's remark, "That very time I 
saw, but thou toutdst not" is to this effect: Shake^eare is treating Puck, for the 
noneot, asapeisoaificatioaefbiaownbogrhood. "7XMrmM«MiAmerfdieiafe viako 
we saw at the < Mncely Pleasures ' of Kenilworth ?" "I remember," replies Puck. 
So that he was then pr^nt, and saw the sights and all the outer realities of the 
pageant. BiU the Boy of eleven could not see what Oberon saw — the matrimonial 
nystems of Ldoester; the lofty aim of the Earl at a Rofd prise, aad (be seerat 
intrigwe then pursued by him and f!ip ro'jntess of Essex. Whereupon, the Fairy 
King unfolds in Allegory what he before &aw in vision, and clothes the naked skele- 
ton of bet in die foiy Uoom of beavtjr. My readiog Witt dovetail witti the otter t» 
the strengtbcniog of both. But Mr Halpin does not explain mAjr this " little flower " 
should play so important a part ; why it should be the chief object and final cause of 
the whole allegory, so that the royal range of the imagery is but the mere setting ; 
wl^ it shoold be the (»ly link of connectkm betwixt the ellicory aad the play. My 
rendering EiloTif» vrill show why and how. The allcgor)* was introduced on account 
of these two cousins} [it should be here observed that, according to Mr Massey, the 
e*ma eautans of the present play was the jealousy of Elizabetb Vemoo, and her bick- 
erings with her cousin Lady Rich, who are, respectively, Helena and Hernia] ; the 
" Uttle western flower " being mother to Lady Rich and aunt to Elizabeth Vemou. 
The Poet pays the Queen a compliment by the way, but his allusion to tlie love-shaft 
loosed SO iapetnondy by Cnpid is only for the sake of marking wImr it Ml, and 
bringing in the Flower. It is the little (lower alone that is necessary to his present 
poipose, for he is entertaining his " Private Friends " more than catering for the 
a mnaesaeot of the Coait This penooal coosideraticn will explain die tenderness of 
the treatment. Such delicate dealing with the subject was not likely (o win the Royal 
favour; the " imperial votaress" never forgave the "little western flower," and only 
permitted her to come to Court once, and then for a private interview, after htt 
Majesty leaned that Lettice Knollys had really become Countess of Lei c ester. 
Shakespeare himself must have had sterner thoughts aVxJut the lady, but this was not "w 
the time to show them; he had introduced the subject for poetic beauty, not for poetic 
jvsllee. He liriBfB In bta aDegory, dien, on aeconnt of dioBe wbo eve related (o die 

"little western flower," and in his use of the flower he is pliiyfully tracing up an effect 
to its natural cause. The mother of Lady Rich is Qrpified as the flower called " Love- 
in-idleness," ... And the dangbter was like die modwr. ''KcooMslhNnbiBinodier," 
SHd^C2aeen»witkaai^apeakkig of die dasb of wilfU devdiy and d» WIUV* 
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[153-175. My gentle Pucke . . . that flower] 
the-wiq> fire in the Earl of E^x's blood 1 Shakespeare, in a smiling mood, says the 
very same of Lady Rich and her love-in-idleness. " It comes from her mother I'* 
She» leOk «W*ceiiiiiiie " light-o'-love," and possessed the qoditiei attriboted to the 
♦•little -wcsteni flower" — th • vicious virtue of its juice, the powfr of plamourie by 
COnunnnicatiiig the poison wiih which Cupid's arrow was toucbtd when dipped for 
doing itf deadlteit wofic llieieatie derives by iaherftaiioe; aad dieie the bai tried 
to exercise in real life on the lover of her cousin. The juice of " lovc-in idlcncss " 
has been dropped into Southampton's eyes, and in the Play its enchantment has to be 
ooanteracted. And here I part company with Mr Halpln. "Z^urn'i W,"dM *eti<r 
Aerf," does not represent his Elizabeth, the Queen, but my Elizabeth, the **filiK Ver- 
non." It car^nnt b? made to fit the Queen in any shape. If the herb of more poten 
Ual spell, " whose iu^uor bath this xnrtuous property " that it can correct all errors ol 
right, and "undo (bit hetefoi impeffeclioD " of the eneiiioaTCd eyes— DUo't bud, 
o'er Cupid's flower, Hatli such force and blessed power, — " were meant for th(> Ousen, 
it would have DO application whatever in life, and the allegory would not impinge on 
the Play. Whose eyee did HCM nittie of the Queen purge from the gronneai of wan> 
ton love ? Assuredly not Leicester's, and as certainty not dwie of the Lady Lettice. 
The facts of real life would hare made the allusion a sarcasm on the Queen's virgin 
force and blessed power," such as would have warranted lago's expression, ^ bieued 
/t^tmiF* If it be qiplied to THufa end LyMuider, wbet b«l the Qoeeatodo 

with them, or they with her? The allegory will not go thus far; the link is miKslng 
that should connect it with tlie drama. No. " Dian's bud " is not the Queen. It ii 
the eniblem of Bisabetfi Vemon't tme love and Its virtue in icstoring the " preeioas 
seeiog" to her lover's eyes, which had in the htmian world been doating wrongly. It 
symbols x\f triumph of love-in-eamest over love-in-idleness; the influence of that 
purity which is here represented as the offspring of Dian. Only thus can we find 
diet tlie SBeetiag'point of Qoeen sad Gooolesi. «f Cupid's flower sod Dian's bod, in 
the Play, which is ateolutely essential to the existcncf and the oneness of the work; 
only thus can we connect the cause of the mischief with its cure. The alluaioa to 
the Qneen was bat a passing compliment; die inHoettoe of the ^^KtifywtttemJUmer** 
and its necessary connection with persona in the drama are as much the am* §mi MM 
of the Play's continnity and developement as was the jealonqr of Elitabeth Venwn a 
motive-incident in the poetic creation.' 

Waibwton's esplanatiaii (bat by the nenaid the Qneen of Scots was siesn^ wss 
silently adopted by Johnson, and was praised by Capei-L. I have said that one of 
our best modem critics bad also accepted it — Uuktek {New lUua. i, 291) obsenrei, 
as mOows; I pcoftas st onoe nqr adherence to the tnterpretatloa whidi Bidiop War- 
burton has given of the allegorical portion of this celebrated passage, so far as to the 
mermaid representing the Queen of Scots ; and I think I can perceive some reasons 
for this, which were not adverted to by himself and which have been left unnoticed 

by Ritsoo, \bf Boaden, and by Halpln] It may be admitted dial to phoe a ner^ 

maid on the back of a dolphin is perhaps not the happiest conception that might have 
been formed, and there have been found critics who have scoffed at it ; bat this has 
nothing to do with the qnaMiaa whether the raermaid had any coonlefpait in the 
allegory, and whether that counteqtart was the Queen of Scots. . . . Seeing the large 
space which the mcnnaid occupies, it can hardly be that, if there is an allegory A all, 
she dees not bear a part in it ; and, seeing bow everything said of the mermaid has its 
ce u B Hipai t in the Queen of Soots* sad not in asx oliier peiBoa, it can hardly be that 
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the aierinaid was not intended to represent her. She has the dolphin with her, 
whidt Hwy cexUinly seem very well to arise out of the fact that &hc bad been mar- 
tied to die Daoplifai of Fkn&oe; die otten *dnloet and hanDooiow bccatb'; 
beside the general charm which surTOUoded this royal lady, ... if we must interpret 
the allegory in a literal spirit, we know on the best anthority that she had an ' allur- 
ing Scottish accent,' which, with the agreeableness of her conversation, fascinated all 
that appmubed her, and subdued ctco harsh and undfil minds. But some wert 
touched by it more than Others. She had not been long in England when two North- 
ern earls broke out in open lebellioo, and would have made her queen, . . . Here, at 
kMt,bin»tbe admitted tbat ve have what amwas ▼ei7well to Man dial «ali0t 
madly from their spheres To hear the sea-maid'a music' There is not indeed a dr- 
comstance about the mermaid to which we do not find something correspondent in 
the Scottish Queen. Now proceed to the other half of the allegory. * Tbat very 
time I saw (but thou could'st not).' That very timt: — These words are moat ba* 
portanL At the very time when the Duke of Norfolk was aspiring to the hand of 
the Queen of Scots, and so, shooting from his sphere, the Queen of England was her- 
adf Strongly solicited to murj. [See lioea 161-165.] Hdpb woold give Cupid • 
counterpart. The Earl of l.ciceAter, according to his theory, is Cupid. This never 
could have been the inteotioa of the poet, who uses one of the most ordinary of all 
figures, supplied fiom the Hure-hooae of tlie aodent mythology, to represent the 
advanoei wliidi weie made to EUadMh, Hie ezpieMiaii d that very time qipean 
to have escaped the notice of the learned commentator who gliewcd the tnic inter, 
pretation of this passage, and yet it appears to me to connect the two parts and to 
leaveaodiadoirofdodMtliathbliypoCheaitif dieriglitoDe. Hie identity wteepect 
of time happens to be very distinctly marked in a few lines in Camden's AnmxU : 
* Noa majorein curam et operam ad has nuptias conficiendas adbibuerunt Galli, quam 
AagU oooiudli ad alias acceleraodas inter Scotonmi Regioam et Norlblchium.' The 
adlor to Queen Elizabeth was, of course, the Duke of Anjou. At the very time wlien 
at (he sea-m.iid's music certain stars shot from their spheres, the strong dart aimed by 
Cupid against Elizabeth fell innocuous ; and she passed on ' In maiden meditation 
fialsy-icee.* Tlie dtegoty ends here, eccaidiog to dl jett ide, when the flower is 
introduced. This flower was a real (lower about to perform a conspicuous part in the 
drama, aod the allegory is written expressly to give a dignity to the flower ; it is the 
splendour of preparatioo intended to fix atteatioo on the flower, whose peculiar vir* 
tuet were to be tlie meain of eflecting some of tim most important purposes of the 
drama. The passage resembles, in this respect, one a liiile l>fforo, in whicii there is 
an interest given to the little henchman by the recital of the gambols of Titonia with 
Ids mother on the sea^riiore of ladle, and the interest duown amond Odiello** liand- 
kerchief. The allegory has been complete, and has fulfilled its purpose when we 
come to the flower, which in the hands of the poet undergoes a beautiful metamor- 
plMMe, and has now acquired all the interest which it was desinUe to give it, and 
poedcdly and dramatically necessary, conddering the vety impoctaat part whidi was 
afterwards to be picrfonned by it. 

lo the oc^y of Uanmer's Shaitsj>€are, which Mrs F. A. Kemble used in her Pub- 
lic Readii^ and whidi die gave to die present Editor, dure is in the naxgin oppo- 
site this passage the following MS note by that loved and venerated band : — ' It aIwa}-9 
seems to me the crowning hardship of Mary Stuart's bard life to have had this precious 
Stone thrown at her by the hand of Shakespeare — it seems to me most miserable, even 
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The iuyce of it^ on fieqiing eye-lids laid^ 176 
Will oiake or man or woman madly dote 

Vpon the next liue creature that it fees. 

Fetch me this hearbc, and be thou heere a^^aine. 

Ere tlae Lcuiatlum can fwim a league. I80 

Pucke. lie put a girdle about the earth, in for^ mi- 
nutes. 182 

177. or man] a man F^F^, Rowe. l8x. abouf^ roOd attut mmd 

17& U /tet\ is sten Coll. MS. atmt Fope et aeq. 

fSi. A...M#«i) One Une, Bopa et 182. [Exit FC 

seq. 

when I think of all ber mtoerf , that the ahotdd hxn YukA tliit beudlU, bad reoord from 

the humanest man tliat ever lived, and, for her sins, the greatest pMt— an 1 s'le that 
was wise (oot good) and proqwrous, to have this crowo of stars set oa her oaxrow 
iodiead \if die same liand.' 

Apart from the imposabtlity, which Hunter sees, bu» Halpin and Massej do not 
S'v, r.r includin'^ in the allegory 'the little western fiower,' there is tome in tb^ 
acceptance of Halpio's whole theory one obstacle which is insuraiountabie, and this 
^ leogtli of time which had efapied between the ftatititiei at KenilwoiOi lad 

the date of this play. To sujipoSc that Shakesj>cart''s audience, whether at court or 
at the theatre, would at once, on hearing Oberon's vision, recall Leicester's iotrigoe 
of tweotf jtm before, ia to afrasie a capacity ibr ooart.acandal wUdi vefges on the 
superoatiml,«^ a memovy for it which could be regarded only with Awe. Moreover, 
taking ihff verj' earliest date ascribed by any critic to this play, 1500. a' th-.t time 
* Oipid ' bad been dead two years, and * the little western flower ' was living with her 
tbifd baibaad. HiiaDf, Ktnts hea pouned out (.SI. JMrAMvl, 1869^ pi. 995) diat as 

fnr rs. t'l. Princclie Pleasures were concerned the a^e w,i5 so accustomed to such per- 
formances that any reference to these particular festivities would be understood by no 
one but the poet himaelf; *they weie a diop, gtittering 'tis true, but yet a meie diop 
ID ft lea of similar festivals, with pageants and plays wherein there was a deadly 
sameness of suVijccts drawn from the mytholog)' of the Renaissance- Anf' 'ii». Nay, 
a glance al the various Courts of the Continent enlai]ges this sea to an ocean ; such 
Kvelries were cwTwhere, and all of fbem deacribed and printed and eqpswied lad 
pas.<^ed on from G)UTt to Cooit— from htf^icit Jofe to die latest Ko-monrten^ ill hade 
neyed alike.' — £d. 

1801. Lcuiadiaa] W. A. WitiOHT: The maii^iia of the BlUei in Shdceapeare*! 

day explained leviathan as a whale, and so no doubt he thought it. 

181. He] Coi r n R's MS changed this to I'd, which Lkttsom (ap. Dyce,ed. ii) 
says the sense re<iuires. Collier, however, did not adopt it ; Hin)SOM did. 

tSs. fIrdUt] STBBvnst Beifaapi tUa phnae ia prateifabL Goupaie Chapmao'* 
Bmsy J'.4mf>iyh, 1607: 'To put a girdle round about the world.' — fVbrks, ii. — 
Halliwell : 1 his metaphor is not peculiar to Shakespeare. The idea and exprea- 
•loo were piobabty derived from the old plaas of the wortd, in wUcb the Zodiac it 
represented as ' a girdle round about the earth.' Thus, says the author of Tht Com- 
post of Ptolomeui, • the other is large, in maner of a girdle, or as a garland of flowers, 
which they doe call the Zodiack.' [Halliwell cites several other examples to the 
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Ober. Hauing once this iuyce, 183 

He watch Titania,\s\xcx\ Hie is afleepc, 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes.- 18$ 

i he next thing when fhe wnknig iookes vpoiii 

(Be it on Lyon, Bcarc, or Wuilc, or Bull, 

On medling Monke}% or on bufo Ape) 

Sbee (hall purfue it^with the foule erf" loite. 

And ere I take this channe off from her fight, 190 

(As I can take it with another hearbe) 

He make her raider vp her Page to me. 

But who comes hecre? I am inuifible, 

And I will ouer-heare their conference. 

Bnttr DemOrius, Helena feihwing Mm. 195 
Dme. I loue fhee n(M;ytlierefi>re pinfue me not^ 



184. "whrn^ whence Q^. 

ajleepe^ a JUept Q,F^ 
18$. M ker\ «H her Hmu 
186 Tc^iM] tMltttl Rowe^^. UumK^ 
Cap. et seq. 



x88. 0»wudHnf\ OiNMMfiRif Rove, 
Pope. 

19a »ff frmtl from of Q,. fr»m «f 
Tboob. Cap. Sta. Cam. White ii. 
194. [Scene III. Pope + . 



same effect, and Staunton, who says that the phrase seems to have been a proverbial 
mode of expressing a vojage round the world, adds another from Shirley's Humour- 
mu CMvfiert I, i : * Tbos bail been • tnncUer, ud toamn^i yfitk Cbe Aattpodcs* 
dinost ptit a girdle About the worid.* See also, to the sanie purpose, Walker, Crit. 
Hi, 48.— Gr££N {£mtiUm Writtrs, p. 413) gives an Emblem hj Whitney, 1586, rep- 
resenting a globe wbereoo rides Drake's ship, which lirst circumnavigated tbe caith ; 
t» die prow of this ship is attached a girdle which goes round the woridt whUe ibe 
other end is held by the hand of God, issuing from the clouds. — Ed.] 

181. forty] Elze {Nofett Slc. 1889, p. 2jo) has collected a large number of 
taataooes of (be vie of *§aitf* tm an bidefinite number, in Gennan at well as bi 
English, from the ' forty days and forty nights ' of tbe Deluge to Wbittier's Barbara 
Frietchity 1S79 '■ ' Forty flags with their silver stars, Forty flags with their crimson bars.' 

184. when she3 Note how the ear of the compositor of misled him when hn 
aet iq> mim«r «i« for « wben die.'— Ed. 

185. drop the liquor] See tbe cxtiact fi«n ibe /WsiM of Geo^ of Ifonteniajrar, 
in Appendix, Source of the Plot, 

193. intiisible] THBOBAiDt As Obenn and Pkick may be freqaeady ohsenvd to 
•peak when there is no mention of their entering, they are designed by the poet to be 
supposed on the stage during the greatest part of the remainder of tbe play, and to 
mix, as they please, as spirits, with the other actors, without being seen or heard, but 
when to fbdr own puipeae,— Collto (ed. il) : Among the ' propertfea' enuueiated 
in Henslowe's Diary is • a robe for to fjo invisible.' Possibly OberoQ WMeiOT pOt 
sacb a robe, I7 which it was understood that he was not to be seen. 

196. pnnm me net] His F. A. Knou \MS mUt\x Was it not well devised 
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Where is Lyfanderj and faire Hcnnia ? 
The one lie flay, the other ftayeth me. 
Thou toldft me they were ftolne into this wood ; 
And heere am I, and wood within this wood, 
Becaufe I cannot meet 



TOO 



197 



\^%.Jlay...Jlayetk\ QqFf, Knt, Hal. 
slaf.,.ttaytth Tturlby, Theobk et oet 
199. ini6\ «Mi» <2q» Steev/Ss, 

Sta. Cam White u. 



200. vmd...v)ood'\ woade,.,.VHfod Q,. 
tB«it.,M0oii Had. dm. 

201. my] with HaL SteeT.'93, Vnv 

Sing. i. 



to make the timid, feminine Helena the pursuer of her inditfercnt, inconstant loTCff ? 
We know how die looked — tall and slender, fair, delicate, and fragile. If dM Aort, 
round, dark-eyed Hermia had thus wooed a man, it would lutre been imlorelj. 
Shakespeare has wonderfully given ihis bold ix>sition to a 'maiden never bold'; and 
the pale, pathetic figure imploring vainly a man's love, and enduring patiently bis 
coBieoqitiioai ielanl,itni fepmeDU • nore leoder and feninhie idea than die Uooni* 

ing, wclMicloved maiden jxjinting lo the remote turf where she will hnvc h'T lover 
lie that he may not offend her by his nearness while they sleep together in the wood. 

198. stay . . . stayetb] At an early date, 1739, the Rev. Styan Thikut, in a 
letter to Theobald, proposed, without comment, the change of 'stay . . . stayelh* to 
shy . , . slayffh, and this excellent emendation lias commended itself lo almost every 
editor since then. As far as 1 know, the only defenders of the original text are 
Hbath. Xkiqmt, and HAtxiwnx. The fint wges (p. jjO) that ■there Is not the 
least foundation for imputing this bloody disposition [exprc&>ed hy Thirlby's change] 
to Demetrius. His real intention is sufficiently expressed by £tbe Folio, viz :] "I will 
anest Lysander, and disappoint his scheme of carrying off Hennia; for 'tis upon the 
account of this latter that I am wasting away the night in this wood." I believe, too, 
anc'ber instance cannot be given, wherein a lady is said to slay her lover by the slight 
she expresses for him.' [Alifuando dormUat^ kc. The troly admirable Heath quite 
fevgM the aoos in 7\nti/lk ^JU.* * I am dain by a fiur, cruel nudd,' II, iv, S5. He 

prnr-rrly referred, however, 'stay' to Lysander, and 'stayeth' to TTemiia. But 
Knight, who adds no new argument, confuses them. Uaixiwell merely reprints 
Heath's note, and adds two needless instances, wheie * stay * means t» amat. ZacK ■ 
ARY JACKSOK, who, with his tribesmen, Bbckbt and Lord Chedworth, is never 
quoted in these pages, upholds the Folio, so sslys Knir^ht ; this is quite sufficient to 
condemn it. — R. G. White (ed. i), in reference to the plea urged by Heath, that it 
is tmneeesMiy to attribute murdemus des^ns to Denetrina, properiy calb attention to 
Dcmetrius's wish (III, ii, 67) to give Lysander's carcase to liis !uHm<ls, ami he might 
hamr added Hermia's fear, expressed more than once, that her lover had been slato 
by Demetrius. — ^Ed.] 
aoa wood . . . wood] Of course, a play npoit wt»da, where the fbraier *wood* 

means enrai^fJ, and, as it is the Anf;lo«axon 7t>6J, examples of it may be found in our 
earliest literature. It is worth considering whether, in a modernised text, it would 
not be wdl to indicate the dillerence in meaning by spelling the former wnie, as has 
bten done by IIanmer, Capkli,, and by W. A. Wricht, in T/if Cnmf'n'Jge Edition. 
A slight objection to it lies in tlie fact that we are by no means sure that there was a 
distinction between the words iu general pronundation. The itodde of Q, nuy be a 
mere misprint, or the pecoUar lulling of a afa^le com^osiior. — Ed. 
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Hence^get thee gone, and follow me no more. a03 
Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted Adamant, 

But yet you draw not Iron, for my h^rt 

Is tni« as fteele. Leaue you your power to dnw> 20$ 

And I flail haue no power to follow jrou. 
Deme. Do I entice you ? do I fpeake you fiiire? 

Or rather doe I not in plaineft truth. 

Tell you I doe not, nor T cannot loue you? 
Hel. And euen for that doc I loue thee the more ; 3io 

I am your fpaniell, and Demetrius, 

The more you beat me, I will fawne on you. 212 

202. tk(e\ th< Q,Fj. 209. n<7r] not Qq. and Pope, Ilan. 

204, Iron, for^ Iron /^r Gould. ziQ. thet\ Q^f, Rowe-f, While t. 

205. you'\ Om. FjF^. ym Q, «t cet. 

203. Youj If Siukespeare indicated shades of meaniog by the use of thm and 
fom (and Mnetinwt I am incOaed, M> diffionlt cr lo ftndfol is flie amljrii, to (faiak 
In did not ahrays ao indicate diem), it would be intetestiDg to note in this dialofoe 

vannng rmotions of love, contempt, respect, and anger that flit over the Speakeil 
and find expression in these personal pronouns. — Ed. 
903. Adamant] Gntgnm gives. 'Afanaai: m. A iStaw, « MnwM^ a jkmMmmi; 

cbo, the Adiimanl, or Lcad stone^ Again, 'Calamitc : m. 71:t Adamant, Loadstone, 
«r Magnesstone' The qualities of the lodestone are well known at the present day, 
•ad as they were no kit «e)l Itaawa tn Shakeapeva'* day, example* of their use ia 
poetry or proise are supetQuous. It is eoflicieBit to know that lodcatone and *«daaMnt' 
were formerly synonymous — Ed. 

204. forj Lettsom (ap. Dyce, cd. ii) queries if this should not be though, and 
Htnwoif aupeoti diat •he i> right, as ha is apt to be.*— HAlsttAix {Hmiy hvk^ 
"S*. p. 372) adopts thou~h. ntjii says 'for* in tbe st-n^e of f>f<i7uje is nonsense. 
* If we retain " for," ' he urga,, ' we must take it as equivalent to /or all, i. e. m 

tfali:--'0. Wilson (p. 248}: In Aa Pf *It«i' b printed with a capital, 
which, in F, is someirihat displaced end sepsrsted fiem die mt. This has apparently 
suggested to tl>e former posse»M>r of my ropy nn ingenious emendation, which he has 
written on the nuirgin, thus : ' You draw, not 1 run, for, &c. Among my own annotations 
ai« \tk'\ indttded this oonjeotntal reading, * yoa diaw aw tnuri tatf Ac [Tbeie is 

no need of change if we take 'draw not' in th'^ sense of the opposite of drawing, 
namely, of repulsioo, which is not logical, it must be granted, but then Helena was 
not logical ; ' yoa aie,' die says, ia eftet, •adamant only as ftr as I am con c erned; 
you re]«l iron, as is shown by your repelling my heart, which is true steel ' ; or there 
rnay }mve been the image in Helena's mind of a piece of lodestooe, such as all of 
us tiave often seen, encrusted with bits of iron, which have been drawn to tt. and 
she says to Demetrius, ia eflect^ 'Yon do not dnrir irao, beeasse if jao did, my heart, 
which is the troest sled, would be dose to yoor heart, and I shoold be Mded in yanr 
srais.' — £d.} 

MjK tm I eanaot] For axsaqdes of this ooauaon doaUe negatiTc, sea Aawnr 
1406^ and ior * eaen,' ia tba east Ihie, sae line 31 af diis scene. 
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Vfe mc but as your fpaniell ; fpume me, ilrike mCy 213 

Negle£l me, lofe me ; onely giue me leaue 

(Vnwocthy as I am) to follow you. ax$ 

What worfer place can I in your ioue^ 

(And yet a place high refpefl; with me) 

Then to be vfed as you doe your dogge. 

Dem, Tempt not too much the hatred of my fpiiit^ 
For I am ficke when I do looke on thee. 2ao 

Hel. And I am ficke when I looke not on you. 

Dem. You doe impeach your modefty too much. 
To leaue the Citty, and commit your felfe 
Into the hands of one that loues you not. 
To tnift the opportunity of nigh^ 235 
And the ill eounfell of a defext place. 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 

Hd. Your vertue is my priuiledge : for that 
It is not night when I doe fee your face. 

Therefore I thinke I am not in the night, 2^ 
Nor dotli this wood lacke world's of company. 
For you in my refpefl arc nil Llie world. 
Then how can it be faid I am alone, 

When all the world is heere to looke on me? 234 

ai4. U/*\ loo/c Q,. loaUu Aood. ap. 328. priuUtdge : for tkaf^ privitegt 

Hd. fir Aai, TynrUtt, Steev.'^^ RanD. 

216. can can F,. Mai. Sing. Knt, Coll. Dyce, Hal. White 

a 18. dot\ Ff, Rowe. White i. damte i« Klly, C Clarke, Huds. Rolfe. 

V«r.'«i, Stof. L ^QnticH. sja. nff] P,. 

214. lose] TiAruwxu.; Fei)Mqi»(bitiiieiiitblotBe€atofyowmaMi7, 1^ 

reiDembrance of me. 

«a3. impeach] STUVnn: Hut ia, twins ^ ^ qnetdon, as ia Mr, tf Vm. Ill, 
ii, aSo: ' doth impeach Oft frMdOB of the state' 

228. for that] TVRWtciTT's ymnrtu.ition (see Trxt. Notes 1, which makes 'that' 
iefer to Helena's leaving the ciiy, Uas been adopted by all the best editors down to 
STAOKTOWtWhoretamedtoflie FTiadOq. Ever]r«dlior,wii]ioiiteMcpd<Ni Iddak. 

has substituted a Conim.i at the end or the next line, aricr ' Tace,' instead of the foii 
atop. StaunloQ has a respectable following in the Cambridgb Editoks. — ^Abbott 
§ 287, expreaaet no pieferesce, and, indeed, the present quefllioD is one of the many 
iasUQcea whete tile aeekt am ao inceij liilaBoed l!hat a tnuwleat mood oaaj dedd* 

It— Er 

229. It IS not night, &c.} Juiinson: Compare ' — Tu Doctc vel atra Lumcii, et ia 
MHi (a idhi tviba loda.'— Tllmliaip Caraa. IV, xiSy 1 1. 

ajs. n^et] Hue ii, as iar as I am i 
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Don. Ik run from thee, and hide mc in the brakes, 235 
And ieaue thee to the mercy of wilde bcaiis. 

Hel. The wildeft hath not fuch a heart as you ; 
Runne when you will, the ftory fhall be chang'd : 
^eilo flies, and Daphne holds the chafe ; 

The Done puifues iJie Griffin, fhe milde Hinde 240 
Makes fpeed to catch the Tyger. Bootlefle fpeede. 

When cowardtfe purfues, and valour flics. 

Demet. I will not ftay thy queftions, let me go; 
Or if thou follow me, doe not beleeue, 

But I fliall doe thee mifchiefe in the wood. 245 

Hel. I, in the Temple, in the Townc,and Field 
You doe me mifchiefe. Fye Demeiritts, 
Your wrongs doe fet a fcandall on my fexe : 
We cannot fight for loue, as men may doe ; 
We ftiould be woo'd, and were not made to wooe^ 250 
I follow thee, and make a heauen of hell. 



243. quejiions'^ qutitum Steev. conj. 
Dfoe ii, iii, Walker, Hods. 

244. thou\ you Rowe, Pope, Han. 
246, 257. I\Ay Rowe et seq. 

146. 4mtf] ^Fr» Rowe^ I^Dpe» Hm. 



Var. Kul, Ilal. White i, Su. /A^ Q, et 
Get 

250. [Demetrius breaks froB her, and 
Exit Cap. ct seq. (subs. J. 
S51. /] iZr Qq, QqK ct aeq. 



240. Qriffin] Way (Prompt. Parv. s. v. Crypt, footnote) : This fabulous animal 
u particularly deicribed by Sir John Maundevile, in bis account of Bacbarie. < la 
tiiat coatite ben nuny griffounes, nxMre pleniee tban in ony other oontiee. Sam men 
seyn that thd ban tbc Ixjdy upward as an eagle, and benethe as a lyoune, and treuly 
tbei >eyn sothe that thei ben of that scbapp. But o griflbun bathe the body more 
giet, and ii moie strong dianae «iif . lyomt, «f ancbe Ijwdbs as ben o thb ludf, and 
more gret and strongere than an c. cgles, suche as we ban anionges us.' He further 
states that a grifTin would bear to its nest a hoise, or a couple of oxen yoked to the 
plough; its talons being like boms of great oxen, and senriog as drinking cups; and 
«f dw fibs and wing featbeis itniac bows were made. 

240. the milde] For other examples of unenpbatic monosyllaUea, like tbe plCI> 
ent * tbe,' standing in an emphatic pla^, see Abbott, % 457. 

S43. qucslloaa] STKivimt Tbough Helena certainly pots a few Insigaificaiit 
'questions' to Demetrius, I cannot l>ut think our author wrote question, i. e. discourse, 
conversation. So in As You Like U, Ul, iv, 39 j ' I met the duke yesterday, and 
had much question with bim.' [The same emendation ocamred to Walker, Crit. i, 
a^]— W. A. Wrigkt : The plnnl naf denote Hdena's fcpeaied eflbtis ai indociag 
I>emetrias to talk with her. 

245. But] For many other passages illustrating the ' preventive meaning ' of htt^ 
we Abbott* % 12& 

B5S. I CbUow] inwie is nallj no leasoo for detertlDf fhe FT tieie.«-ED. 
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To die vpon the hand I lone fo well. Exit. 2$2 

Ob. Fare thee well 2>iymph,ere he do leaue tliia groue, 
Thou (halt flie him, and he fliall feeke thy loue. 

Haft diott the flower there? Welccmte wanderer. 255 

Enter PUcke, 

Puck, I, there it is. 
Ob, I pray thee giue it me. 
I know a banke where the wilde time blowes, 259 

252. Exit ] Oin.Q,. Exeunt. Rowe + . 257. tkere\ here Leltsom, Hud*. 

254. [Re-enter Puck. Cap. et seq. 259. v>kere'\ whereon. Fbpe+, Cap. 

s$6. (Soeae IV. Ftape-i'. 9te«v. Xmui, Sii«. i, Oyee il» Gl, HndL 

352. To die} That is, tn dyimg, not m order to die. For sinuUr instances of this 
gttDDdid «o« Abbott, § 356. 

252. die vpon the hand] W. A. Wright r 'Upon' occurs in a temporal sense 
in some phrases, where it is used with the cause of aaytliing. In such cases the cod- 
■eqaeneefbllowt 'upon' die omw. Foriiistuice,ia JMiol ^di^IV,i,2»5: *When 
be shall bear she died upon bis words.' Again, in the same play, IV, ii, 65 : <And 
upon the grief of this suddenly died.' Also ' on ' is used ia a local sense with the 
instrument of an aotioa. See below, II, ii, ita: * O bow fit % word, Is tbiu vile name 
|» perish on my swodl' And Jtd. Cat, V, i, 58 : < I was not bom to die on BniliB' 
sword.' Hence, metaphorically, it occars in L/ar, 11, iv, 3.;: 'On whose contents 
Tbey summoned up their meiny.' None of these instances are strictly parallel to the 
one before as, bat they show how < upon the hand' oomes to be nearly equivalent to 
*by the band,' while with this is combined the idea of local nearness to the beloved 
object which is contained in the ordinary meaning of ' upon.' A better example is 
found in Fletcher's Chamces, I, ix : ' Give me dying, As dying ought to be, upon mine 
eneoij, Parting with mankind by a man that's manly.' 

255-25S. Hast . . . me.] Dyck fed. ii) : ' The first part of each of these two 
veises,' says Mr W. N. L«ttsom, ' is inconsistent with the seocmd part. Should we 
not leed and poiitf ? " Heat ihou the flower there, welcone wanderer? JPmdk. Ay, 

here it is. OBe. I pray thee give it me." ' Mr Swynfen Jervis proposes : * Wel- 
come, wanderer. Hast thou the flower there ?' [Lettsom's punctuation of line 255 
It certainly good, but the change of 'there' to her* seems needless; in either caae 
the word would be uttered with a gesture. According to the footnotes in the Cam, 
Ed., Zacbary Jackson anticipated Swynfen Jervis. The reason is given in the Pre/ate 
to this volume for the exclusion from th^ Textual Notes of Jackson's conjectures. 
—Ed.] 

259. where] M.\lonf,, Keighti.kv, Arrott (§480), and W. A. Wricht pro- 
nounce this as a disyllable. — R. G. Whitk (ed. i) says that < Malone reasonably sup- 
posed ' it to be *nsed as a disyllabic,' and added, * it may, at least, very poperly have 
s diijOeUe quantity,'—* distinction which it is somewhat difficult to comprehend; 
it is even more difl^irul; to comprehend what rhythmical advantage these eminent edi- 
tors imagine has been gained by this oonvenaon of a monosyllable into a disyllable, 
when by Hi poiitlMi in Ae «ene fbe ktu nmt fitU on its oeiuiAMland aecond q4< 
UUn. CttHbe thil (heir emara pteoed lqr<I k9»w|nl*nk|wlie4n|lhn 
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Where Oxflips and the norlding Violet ^rowes, 260 

Quite ouer-cannopcd wiiii lulcious woodbine. 

With fweet muske rofes, and wiUi Eglantine ; 262 

t(x>. OxJlips\ QxKps Ql^. the Ox/lips Theob. Warb. Johm. Qp. WUkOmmr 
Kowe. oxstip Pope, Han. ox-h/ canopied Bulloch. 
'Aeob. Wwrbi Johns. 201. /m/tumv] A^mwt Qq. buk 

ihi. Quite outr cannoped'\QuUe outr- Theob, conj. Ste«v.'93( CoU. 0 (MS)« 

(annopi'd Q,. O' er cannop/d Pope, Dyce ii, iiuds. 

wild I ihyine bldws. | ' ? Unless the ictus be preserved tbe disyllabic has been made 
in vain. To me, it woald be better igoominiouslj to adopt Pope's wherein. But 
fiteie ii DO need of sppealiag either to Fope or to Mekme. Let e pente befim 

•■where' lake tiic place of a syllabic, as in 'swifter than the moon's sphere' in 
line 7 of this scene ; which see. With my latest editorial breath I will denooDGe 
these iii&}llabl» devised to supply the place of • psose. — Ed. 

160. Cteslips] ' The Oxelip, or the small kinde of white Mulleyn, is very like tft 
the Cow-slippe aforesaide, sauing that his leaues be greater and larger, and his floures 
be of a pale or fajut yellow colour, almost white and without sauour.' — Lyte, p. 
ed. i$78^Kkightl>y {Exp. 13s, end U. 6* Qm. 2d Ser. xii, 964) transposes *oxttp* 
end ' vkdet,' because, as be alleges, the former ' nods ' and the latter does not. This 
wsutoil diange in the character of the «jrlip be justifies by a line fh>m Lycidas about 
Ae ««mltp, a different plant : * With oowsltps wan, that hang the pensive head.*'— 
V. 14. Uoquestionshly die vkleis in this coontty nod* whatever their British hrolhott 
may do. A\\\ 

260. gruwsj Either the aingniar by attraction, or from the image in the mind of 
one bed of oxKps and ridels growf ng together.— ESo. 

261. luscious] Johnson: On the mai^n of one of my Folios an unknown hand 
has written ' Imh woodbine,' which, I think, is right. This hand I have since dis- 
covered to be Theobald's. — RiTsoN : Lmh is desriy pteferslde in point of sense, 
and abkolntely neoeasaiy fai point of metre. — Stsxvems: Compare Tm^, II, i, 5s : 

How lush and lusty tbc j^ass looks!' — W. A. Wricht; Tliat is, sweet scented ; 
generally sweet to the taste. [It can be 00 disgrace to accept this line as an Alexan- 
drine: * Quite A | ver^cin | opifed | wKh Ms | clods | woodbine,* wheie the resolTed 
syllables of ' lus-ci-ous ' need not l>e harshly nor strongly emphasised. — Ed.] 

a6i. woodbine] 'Woodbine or Honysuckle hath many small branches, whereby 
h windeth and wrappeth it selfe about trees and hedges. . . . WoodUne groweth in 
«n this Cotrntriela hedges, aboM indoaed Mdei, and amoBgst iHoomeorfiReSk It 

founde also in woodcs. . . . This herbe, or icinde of Bindeweede, is called ... in 
Englisbe Honysuckle, or Woodbine, and of some Caprifoyle.' — Lyte, p. 390, ed. 1578. 
[See IV, 1,48.] 

262. muske rosea . . . Bglantine] ' The sixth kinde of Roses called Muske 
Roses, bath slender springes and shules, the Icaues and flowers be smaller then the 
other Roses, yet they grow vp almost as high as the Damaske or Prouince Rose. 
The floweis be small andwngle, and sometimes doaUe, of a white coloar and pleas* 
ant sauour, in proportion not muclx; viilyke the wilde Roses, or Cancl Roses. . . , The 
Eglenttne or sweete brier, may be also counted of the kindes of Roses, for it it lyke 
10 the wilde Hose plsnte,in Aaipe and cnid abntesi springes, and rough 1 
LTte, p. 654. 
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There fleepes TytamOf fometime of the n^ht, 
LuI'd in thefe flowers, with dances and delight : 
And there the fnakc throwes her enamnjcl'd skinny 

Weed wide enough to rap a Fairy in. 

And with the iuyce of this lie ftrcake her eyes. 

And make her full of hateful! fantafies. 

Take thou fome of and feek through this groue ; 



265 



26s 



269 



263. fometime QqFf, D , r?, Su. Cam. 
White ti. iomt time Howe ct cet. 



266. ra/] rurappe Q,. -j/rap Ff. 

267. And'^ There Huu Then KUy. 



964. JUmtri^ Jwawrr GolL MS^WUte t Iftm Lettwm. 

w//^] from ITan. 

•63. aomctime of Uw night] Abwtt, § 176: That ii» MowtinMi dvring dw 
iii(,'bt.— w. A. Wuoht: ThftMoentibomdMt'ioiiMtiaie'flMndd not be aepinted 

into two words. 

364. these floweie} Coixm (ed. i)s Whete the MS rabathoiei tvwtn far 

' flowers,' we re flue the emendation, beceme it ii ooC required. — R. G. White (ed. 
i); The context plainly shows that 'flowers* is a misprint. 'A bank' * oereaHopud* 
with woodbioe, mask-roses, and eglantine is certainly a bower; and, saya CH>eroa, 
*dcnr deepi THaaie,* ud *lktr€ the tmdce throws her enamell'd dda' FiadlT; 

Puck says, III, ii, 9, 'near to her clase and consecrated btniter.- — Dyce (cd. ii) : 
* Oddly eooi^b, Knight 1ms attacked the M.S Corrector's reading bmuen with « string 
of aliMirdities ; while R. G. WUte, who adopts it, makes a renuvk that Is oondiiiivtt 
against it, viz. that "a bank overcana|]ied with woodbine, musk-roses, and eglantine 
is certainly a bower." I strongly suspect that the genuine reading is " this bower." ' 
— W. N. LfirrsoM. [Hudson adopted this conjecture of Lettsom. I do not knoir 
where to fiod Knlght'a attack on Golliei'* MS to which Lettaom refen, and I can* 

not see why R. G. \\Tiile's remark, which T>ettsom quotes, is conclusive against the 
adpptioo of bowers, Hudson adds another lefierence, III, i, 205, ' lead him to my 
bewer.*— Edw] 

3(5, 266. And . . * hi] Xbgiitlbv {Exp. 133, waA. N.Sf Qu. 2d Ser. xii, 964) 

transposes these two lines so as to follow line 262, a transposition which is, so he says, 
' imperatively demanded by the sequence of ideas ' ; he also suggests that these two 
luea 'BAf have beea aa additian made by the poet or tranacrifaer hi the aiai|iii, aad 
taken in in the wrong place.' — Hudson adopted ihi.s trans[X)sition, which ccrtainij 
has much in ita Ikvour, and reads, *Aad vthere the snake ' instead of 'And there the 
•uke.' * WHh the old otder,* aays Hudaon, *it would naturally aeem diat Oberoo 
was to streak the snake's eyes instead of Tilania's,* especially, he might have added, 
since 'snake' is, as W. A. \VRit;nT points out, feminine, see Macb. Ill, ii, 13: 'We 
have scotch'd the siuke. . . . She'll close,' &c. — ^J. Crosby {^Lit. World, Boston, 1 
Jne, '78) anticipated Hudaoa hi aubititHtias wbw fir 'there.' 

266. Weed] A gannenl; the word now survives in 'widows' weeds.' 

267. And] Keicutusy: If this be the right word, somethiog must have been 
kat, e. g. ' Upon her will I ileal there ai she Ites* ; but die poet's wavd wmy ham 
been what I have given, T^, strongly emphaticized, and written TleiM^ tte tVO 
fint letters of which having been effaced, the printer made it 'And.' 

367. Btreake] W. A. Wright : That is, stroke, touch gently. 
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A fwcct Athenian Lady is in loue 2/0 
With a difdainefull youth : anaoiut his eyes, 
But doe it when the next tiling he efpies, 
May be tlie Lady. Thou fhalt know die man, 
By the AJ^iman garments he hath on. 

EffeA It with feme care, that be may proue 275 
More fond on her, then (he vpon her louc ; 
And iooke thou meet me ere the firfl: Cocke crow. 
Af. Feare not my Lord,your Teruant ihall do fo. Exit, 278 

276. m k»r\ 0/ ktr Rowe, Pope, 277. MM»]jMKlloiwe-|>. 
ThCot). Han. Warb. XfZ. E»Lj ExCOllt. Qq. 

her Ifitui Ait law Uan. 



*73f 374* man . . . on] Snsvim: I deiii« no imcr evidence to ptove that the 

broad Scotch proouaciation once prevailed in England, than such a rhyme as the fint 
of these word* aflbrdA to the second. — W. A. WucuT: In an earUer part of the 
teeae <cnib' riqnnet to 'bob^' eiid *eoa^* t» tnt fiom meb fanpeifect 

rhymes, of which other examples occur In I IT, ii, 369, 370 [where the present rhyme 
of man, on, is repeated] ; III, ii, 435, 436 £l4<rv, htre\ \ lb. 484, 486 [t//, we//, — is 
any rhyme bete intended ? Wright's last tdierenee is to ' V, I, 267, 268 ' of his own 
text (comqwndlDK to V» 089, 19Q of tfie present text), tvUdi Buut be, of omme, 
a misprint ; the two words are here and ue. Wright then continues] it is unsafe to 
draw any iofeience as to Shake^are's pronunciation. [But is it not b^ging the 
qae«doD to eaU these ib7iiM*iinpeifiset'? The prasmBptioo is dnt thqr are perfect, 
and to say that they are not, assumes a complete knowledge of Shakespeare's pro- 
nunciation. If Shakespeare again and again rhymes short a with short 0, and £Uia 
{fi. E, Frm tm. p. 954) gives ten or a dozen in^anccs, is it unfair to infer that to bis 
car fbe i/b^taft was perfect ? may «e not thus approxinate to his pronunciatioo ? Of 
ctjurse, the standard which Ellis derived from certain lists in Salesbury is not here 
involved. I am merely urging a gentle plea against a general condemnation of 
Steevens's lenaifc, vfaidit wbea it was made, indicated,! ftdnk, that Steevens's feee 
vas turned in tb« riglit ffiiectiOD. — Ed.] 

276. on] For numerous examples of this construction with ' on,' see AaaoTT, f€ 
180, 181 ; and for the subjunctive ' meet,' in the next line, see lb. § 369. 
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[Scene //.] 

£Mer Queetu i^Famis^ witk her trmnt* 
Queen. Come, now a Roundell,and a Faiiy fong; 
Then for the third part of a minute hence , 

Some to kill Cankers in the muske rofe buds, 
Some warre with Reremife, for their leathern wing:s, 
To make my fmall Elues coates, and fome keepe backe 
The clamorous Owle that nightly hoots and wonders 



[Scene V. Popc + . Scene III. Steev. 
MaLSing. Kiit,CoU.u.KU7. Act III, 

[Another Tart of the Wood. Ctf, 
I. EnlerJ Enter TiiaHia 



s 

7 

for\ 'fort Theob. Han. Johns. 
Hods, trt Uudft. cooj. Jfy KioDear. 
«OTl«w«r}i!i»««Ai4pUWii1>. tk* 

Minait Id. conj. 
6. /ome keepe\ kttp fome F^. 



3. Roundell] See note on line la 

^ for} Thbobalo thus explaint hi* text *ftn: The Poet imdoabtedix imendcd 
lltaida to nqTf Duee your Rootid, and iiag jtna long, wd (hen ioitantly {btfort die 
third put fst % nhnite) begone to your leipective dntlet* — Hbath (p. 51) : I shodd 

rather incline to read : in. That is, after yotir song and dance have ended vanish in 
the third part of a minute, and leave me to my rest. — Capelj. : It rather seecu that 
the qoeen's connnand is exp<CMiTie of the dioit tone in iffakih die ehoidd be adeep 
after their song and dance; that absence is enjoined, but 'till she were as'r-pp; after 
which, they might return if they pleased and follow the tasks she set ihem even 
•boot her 'cradle* as Ihidc calla H, her dcep^s aoondneM wodd not he distob'd bf 
them ; and this liiot of its soundness is not unnecessary : for we see presently that it 
\.% not broke by the peiaona that enter next, nor by the downa 'till IkMom brmya-oat 
his song. 

3. m minute] WjutBtniTON pnnonneea ihb 'nonaenae,* and actnaDy auhatitiiled 

in his text the miJnight. — Stffat.ns ; But the persons employed are fairies, to whom 
the third part of a minufe might not be a very short time to do such work in. The 
critic aa ynSk have dli]ected «o the epithet 't^,' whidt the laify healowt 00 Ae 
HtBslip. But Shakespeare, throughout the play, has preserved the ptopoitioa of Other 
things in respect of these tiny beings, compared with whose size a cowslip might be 
tall, and to whose powers of execution a minute might be equivalent to an age.~ 
Haluwill : This quant aobdividMi of line exaellf auto the diancter of the hkf 
ipenl^ er and her diminutive world. 

4. CankeraJ Patts&son (p. 34} : ThU larva, LtutoMia Xotana, passes by the 
'ambdi'd tapuitry,* and diooaaa far ha domkile *die freah hqi of the crimeoo loae.' 
It there lives amon^ tlie blossoms, and prevents the poesibiUty of their further devel* 
opmcnt. — Halliwkll says that this name is applied to almost any kind of deatructiTe 
caterpillar. [Here in this country a popular distinction is drawn, I think, b e twe en 
cankers and cateipaUaii. The former aie small and hairlaaa, the latter may be laifa 
or small, but always hairy. — Eix] 

5. Reremiae] W. A. Wright: That is, bats; A.-S. hrire-mAs, from hreran^xo 
alir, to agiiate, and ao eqptfvalent to Ibc old naaae JHUermtme. Goipaivo baa, * Oian- 
veaonriat m. A Bait, nitteimowe, IterenMniie>* 
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A MJDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME [act n, sc. 8. 



At our qucint fpirits : Sing me now aileepe^ 
Then to your offices, and let me reft. 



8 



Fames Sm^. 



lO 



Vm fpiftled Snakes with doM tongue, 
Tluney H^tg^gges be ma /eene. 
Newts and Minde wormes do no wrong; 



13 



8. l^irits] sports Hun. Warb. 
5&|f] dme^ timg^ Hbb. 



la Fairies Sing] Song. Fint Fairr* 
dap. ct aeq. (rabi.). 

11-27. In Roman, Q,. 



7. elammoaa] Wauw {Cril, i, 157) eeoclades tbat diia word, in may plaoM 

io S!i:ik( speare, evidently signifies uxiiUng. 

8. queintj Cotgrave has, 'Coiat: m. Quamt» compt^ neat, fine, qproce, tmske, 
mirke, &mug, datntie, trim, tricked vp.' 

10. Fairies Sing] Capell was the first to divide this soDg into two stanzas 
of four lines each, with a chonts of six lines, from line 15 to line 20 inclusive 
In the stanzas we have the * Fairy Song ' which the Queen calls for, and in tii* 
aMwni we luwe (he 'Roondell,* wUdi mm *dan^d-to as well ai rang.* [TUf 

solves the difficulty of combining a dance and that which the text tells us wa5 a 
aopg. R«tdtlf $a.yt Skeat, is an older form of rondeau, which Cotgrave explains 
M *a lime or muiec wbldh ends la It beg^* Tyrwbitt dtes a passage fnioi 
jDDSon's TaU of a Tub, II, i, which shows thai rondd was a dance: •You'd have 
yo»!r daughter and maids Dance o'er the fields like faies to church, this frost. I'll 
h&ve no rondels, I, in the queen's paths.' — p. 154, ed. Gilford. Suuntoa says that 
A 'RNrndel' » *aiAnwtf, where the peitie* jobied hands and fbnned n ring.' He 
gives no authority, but adds, 'this kind of dance was sometimes called a round, and 
a rmauUIay also, according to Minshew, who explains : " Roundelay, SAepAeank 
dktiHit***-] 

13. Newts] '0//A^ t^evte or Water Lizard. This is a little htacke Lizard, called 
WassemtcU or ^Vasseraddex, that is, a I.i-'ard of the Water. . . . Thry line in stand- 
ing water or pooles, as in ditches of Townes and Hedges. . . . There is nothing in 
nntaM diet in moch oiftttdedi it at ia]l,ibra(» eoone ei it iilaydeTpoa Hlt,tt endean^ 
n-irrth with all might & mainc to runne away. . . . Bceing moucd to anger, it stand- 
eth vpon the hinder leggcs, and looketh directlie in the face of him that hath stirred 
il, Mtd so ceotiniiedi till all the body be white, thnnigh a Idnd «f wUte Iramoar «r 
p079onr tbat it swellcth outward, to hanne (if it were possible) the peiaon that did 
proooke it' — Topecll, p. 212.— W. A. Wright: 'A newt' is an evet or eft (A.-S. 
tfete), the n of the article having become attached to the following word, as in 
'nonee,' * nowapere ' — iinipife» and odien. In 'adder* tte o|iiNMite pnctioe hif 
taken place, and 'a nadder' (.\.-S. naddre) has become 'an adder'; so* an mg^' 
ia really ' a nauger ' (A.-S. nafegdr). [• Orange ' may be also added.] 

13. blinds wonnea] • 0/ ike SUntO' Wbrme. This Seipent was caLed in anneieni 
time among the Gnccians Tythlops and Typhlines, and Cophia, because of the dimncs 
of the sight thereof, and the deafcncs of the eares and bearing. ... It beeing most 
eoident tbat it receiueth name from the blindnes and deafenes thereof, for I haue 
«Aen praooed, that H neither heatcth nor seeth here in England, or at the most ii 
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Come not nccre our Fairy Queene, 

Philoiruic with melodic , 1 5 

Sing in your fivccL Lullaby. 

LutlUiy htUaf lullaby, lulla, lulla, lullaby ^ 

Ntuer Aarme, nor fpeU, 

our lauefy Lady tiyf, 
Sogwd night with Lullaby. 30 

2. Fairy, Weauing Spiders come not hetre, 
Hence you long Icg'd Spinners, hencn 
Beetles blacke approach not nccrc j 

Wonne nor Snaylc doc no offence* 

Plulomele with melody, &c. 2$ 

I .Fairy. Hence away, now all is ttvi/; 
One aloof e^Jiand Ceulmeli, Shee fleepes, 27 



15, 25. Philomele] Chonu. Philomel 
Ckp. et seq. (subs.). 

16. Sing in your] Singing her Raon. 
in your] in our Q,, Cap. et seq. 

mno your Coll. MS. 

21. 2. Fairy] t. Fai. Qq (subs.). Cam. 



22. Spinners] Spinders Q,. 

26. I. Fdiy] a. Fal. Qq (iafac), C6H. 
Sta. Cam. 

27. Sbee fleepes] Om. QqF^F^. E«- 
eimt Fairiea. Rowe. 



•eeth no better Uiea a Mole. . . . Tbcy love to bide themselues in Come-fieldes vnder 
the rype come wben it b cot downe. It is barrolesse except being prouokcd, yet 
■May tbnes wben aa Oxe or ft Cow lieth downe in the pasture, if it cbaonce to lye 

Yppon one of these Slow wormf?, il byttih ihc l)<■,^sl. & if remedy be net bad, there 
foUoweth mortalilic or death, for the poj-son thereof is very strong.^ — ^Topseli, p. 239, 
IfuthaU {Innng Sk. p. 374) W71 that it it Inponible to Imagiae two uttmato laoiv 
harmless than newts and bIind-\vonn<. 'I"o;is<;Il, wlio was translaiinrj Gesner probably 
A the veiy lioar Shakespeare was writing this play, gives us the belief, not only of 
the common folk, but of the natutmiliU of the time,* — Ed. 
1$, 16. melodie . . . Liallabyj See I, i, asoo. 

21. Spiders] It is not necessary to suppose that any deadh' or even venomous 
qualities are here attributed to spiders, any more than to beetles, worms, or snails. It 
b enongh tliat thef are repolsive. Albeit, Topeell (p. 246), at the beginning of bi» 
long clia[>tcr on ' Spydcrs,' says : 'All spydcrs an.' venomous, but yet some more, and 
some lesse. Of Spyden that oeyther doe nor can doe much harm, some of them are 
tame, bmiliar, and domeadeall, aod dieie be eSmonly the greatest among the whole 
packe of tbem. Others aglllie be meere wllde, lloins without the house aUtiade In 
the open ayrp, which by reason of their raoenous ^t, and preedy dtruoiirins: ni-s-, 
baue purchased to tbeselues the name of woifes and hunting Spyders.' At the dose, 
bowever, of Ma chapter (p>, 372) be acknowledgea that «Oar S{qrdera ia Englaiid ate 
not so venomous as in other parts of the world. . . . We cannot c\\\ii<i Init confesse 
that their byting is poysonlesse, as being without veoome, procuring not the leaat 
londi tt butt at all to any ooe »batMieaer.'>-ElX 

11-25. than eight mu^ol 'MttiDgi of tUi aoQf ftft Moorded in the Zitf, 

ftc, ianied by Tht New ShaJktfen Ste. 
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Enter Oberon. 38 
Obtr, Wliat thou fccll when thou doft wake, 
Doe it fior tl^ true Loue take : 30 
Loue and languifh for his fake. 
Be it Ounce, or Catte^ or Beare, 
Fard, or Boare with briftled haire. 
In thy eye that fhall appeare, 

When thou wak*ft, it is thy deare, 35 
Wake when fome vile thing is neere. 

Enhr Lifander and Henma, 

Li/. Faire loue, you faint with wandring in y woods, 
And to fpeake troth I haue forgot our way: 
Weell reft vs Htnma^ if you tliinke it good , 40 
And tany for the comfort of the day. 

Htr, Be it fo Lyfander \ finde you out a bed. 
For I vpon this banke will reft my head. 

Lyf. One turfe fhall ferue as pillow for vs both, 
One hear^one bed, two bofomes,and one troth. 4$ 



*9. fliiHtiqaeaiiigdwfloPRiipoa 

her eyelids. Cap. 
30. thy^ thy thy 

D^ce, Su. Cam. 

33. Kaire\ ktar KUjr. 

34. «W) imhmi Pope, Haa. 



36^ Exit Oberan. Rove. 

37. [Scene VI. Pope + . 

38. vfoods^ Q;Ff, Rowe i, Su. w«*d 

41. eomforf\ eom/ar Q^. 

42. Be i/] Bet it Q,. Be t Pope+, 



26, 27. Capell wa& die fail to indicate thai llicse two lioe« are not a part of the 
MMig; he ha* heen ftUowed* of come, hf all Ihe edftan luioe hit dftjr.— Ed. 

30. true Loue] W. A. Wright : Possibly a corruption. In Icelandic, <l>< i >lg f i | 
ift to betroth. [Ia aol the hyphen (see Text. Notes) • corruptioo ? — £d.} 

32. Catte) W. A. Wkight: This mast be the wild cat 

33. haire] Keicutley {Exp. 133): The riiyiiie demands the old form, htar, 
[Keigh'lfv is right, as far as be goes, but if we nre lo adopt the Shakespearian pro- 
nosciaUon iq iLis word we must go further, and not onlj pronounce ' hair ' Atar^ hot 
«hear' #«i«r, whic3i was also right. It seens scarcely worth while to adopt Shake- 
speare's pronunciation in isolated instances, utiless there is a decided is in 
' melody ' and ' lullabj.' Although these fire lines were probably perfect rhymes 
originally, yet as 'hear' asd 'hair* aie perfect Aymei at present, do change seenu 
necessary. — Eo.] 

38. with] For othffr examples of • with ' thus tised, see Abbott, § 193. 
45. one UothJ W. A. Wright: One faith or trust, pledged to each other ia 
betniUud. 

4$. After dais line, in Garridc'a Vtrdm, the lovei* shig • dnei. It i» aenrc^ 
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Her. Nay ^ooi\ Lv/ander, for my fake my deere 
Lie further oft yet, doe not lie fo neere. 

Lyf. O take the fence fwcet, of my innocence 
Loue takes the meaning, m ioues conference, 
I meane that my heart vnto yours is kni^ 
So diat but one heart can you make of it 
Two bofomes interchai^^ed with an oadi , 



46. goodi god Q,. 

48,49. mno{eHce...eoHferenee\ cmfer^ 
tmKwWmocente Warb. Tbeob. aiw* 
eina...t»m/U0ue G>U. ii (MS). 

49. ta*ts\ iak* Tyrwhitt, lUnn. 



46 



50 

51. can you"] Ff, White i. wee can 
Q,. tan we Cap. Sta. you cam White 
ik we earn Q, et cet 

$2. itUerchangtd} Ff, White t mter- 
ckamed Qq et oet 



worth wlule to cmnber these pages with the words either of this song or of the fifteen 
othen scattered through the test of die pley. They are all weak variationa of the 

same weak theme — reflections from the 'tea-cup tim^s of hood and hoop While yet 
the patch was worn.' The j^)eciincDS already given will proTC, I am sure, quite 
nfideot— Ed, 

48. innocence] Warburton's needless emeodatioo called forth JoHMSOM'S 
almost needless paraphrase : ' Understand the meaning of mj inBOOenoe, or my ina^ 
cent meaning. Let no suspicion of ill enter thy mind.' 

49. confiBreiiee] Johnson : In the oonvenatioB of tboee who are assnied of each 

ether's kindness, not suspicion but love takes the meaning. No malevolent interpre- 
tation is to be made, bat all is to be received in the sense which love can find Mid 
wUeh bv* ean dietete.^TyRWHiTT: I would feed : * Love talk the meaiiiiif,' fte^ 
that is, 'Let love take the meaning,* Src. — COLLIER (ed. ii): Confidence is a happy 
emendat i on of the MS. What Lysander means is that Hermia should take the 
hmooence of his intentions in the emfidenee of his love, and thence he proceeds to 
explain the fulness, fidelity, and parity of his attachment. — Lettsom {Blae Awm d*t 
Maga. Aug. 1S53) ; The alteration of * conference ' into confidence is an improvtment, 
most decidedly for the xoorse. What Lysander says is, that love pnts a good con- 
•tniedonOBelltbatitsaidor deoelndie*eoiifeiciice'er imefeoaneef Jove. Cm- 

fUtnce makes nonsense. [To this Dyce (cd. !) gives a hearty assenLj 

51. cen yottj R. G. Whits (cd. i) : The reading of F, is not only authoriutive 
iD fids CMentiil chenfe, but to nxxc significant then that of the Quartos. Lysander 
in his attempt lo meet the objections which Hermia makes to bis proposition, mej', 
with mach more propriety and effect, attribute to his mi'Stre.is alone the desire of cqw- 
rsting him from her, than to make himself a party to such an endeavour. 

S9. Interdiaiigied] R. G. Whitb (ed. i) t hOtrtkakiei of Oe Qq ceawfi tiw 
comparatively commonplace tlioufjht that the lovers' hearts were bound together; 
' iitterthanged ' repieseots them as having been given each lo the other, as the most 
lelema fastramentt ere made, imeiduBgeably.— Masshaix: The etmsideratioes 
wfaidi have induced us to adopt i$lttr ek aim ed are these : (i) it is more consonant in 
sens* with l-nf 50, ' — niy heart unto yours is knii\- and fz) • Ixisom,* Ihougii used 
as desire {Meas. Jar Afeas. IV, iii, 139), or as inmost ikoughts {0th. Ill, i, 58), seenu 
never to be need br* the aflectiooe* theDUtttvee. Shakeepeire woold leaiGdj have 
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So then two bofomes, and a fingle troth. 53 

Then by your fide, no bed-roome me deny, 

For lying fo, Hermia^ I doe not lye. 55 

Htr^ Lyf under riddles veiy prettily ; 
Now much beflirew my maimers and my prid^ 
IX Henna meant to fay, Lyfander lied. 
But gentle friend, for ioue and courtefie 

Lie further off, in humane moderty, 60 
Such reparation, as may well be faid , 
Becomes a vertuous batchelour, and a maide, 
So farre be dntant, and good night fweet fnend ; 
Thy loue nere alter, till thy fweet life end. 

Lyf. Amen, amen, to tiiat faire prayer, fay I, 6$ 
And tben end life, when I end loyalty : 
Heere is my bed, fleepe g^ue thee all his reft. 

Her, With haUe that wifh, the wiihers Qres be prefl. 

Enter Pticke, Ttuyjleepe, 

Puck. Through the Forreft haue I gon^ 70 
But Athenian finde X none , 



m Schmidt. 

fyf} lie Cap. 
6a qf, iH...mcdeJfy,'] Q,F^ ef^i»,.. 

modesty • Q, , Han. off in . . . modesty, FjF^. 
tf; iH.,.modtsty, Theob. et cet. (sulx.). 



67. my^ thy Rowe i. 

69. They fleepe] Om. Qq. 

fimHd <^ ct ccL 



•aid, ' We bAve inierckangeJ bosoms.' The objection to interchained is, not that it 
occurs only in this puM^, but that it i» oot to be found ia any other writer, ancieiit 
or modern, as far as I can discover. 

57. beshrew] Steevens expresses it a little too Mioiigly when he says that thk 
word 'implies a sinister wish.' — Dyck defines it more correctly, I think, as 's mild 
form of imprecalioD, equivalent to " a mischief on." ' Pronounced btshrmu, as Walker 
(CfAi I, ts8) bai showD} it li dun ipdled in smml iutenoM ia die F«lio» 
well as i^r^iw/ and jAmdSr ftr'ibfewd.* 'Sbnmbaiy' iiMinpRinoanoed bgrMBM 
Skrowsbury. — Ed. 

60-63. "1 bunaane modesty . . . distant] W. A. WkIQBT: The sense is clear, 
ttioqgb the syntax is imperfect Delius connects < as may well be said ' with ' io 
human modesty,' but the construction i.s rather ' in human modesty (let there be) 
SQch separation,' &c., and ' So far be distant ' is merely a repetition of the same thing. 
WiLSOW (p. S48) t Tftsols's VK of die phnn 'haoMo mortals' is wiy ex|»es- 

sive but ' liumnn modesty ' seems a needless jiIc:oiliaiL • • • If S&f dungS bs SSSdS^ 
modesty ' would better suit the contezL 
68. ba] For other examples of the subjanetlTC ussft «pistivd]r,«ee Abbott, § 365. 
71. flnde] hf die teqneoGO of temes tUs dwald be «t It is ia <^ / imm d . It is 
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One whofe eyes I might approue /a 
This flowers force in ftirring loue. 
Night and filence : who is heere ? 

Weedes of Athens he doth weare : 75 

Tliis is he (my mafter (aid) 

Defpiled the Aiheman matde : 

And heere the maiden fleq>iiig found. 

On the danke and durty ground. 

Pretty foulc, fhe durft not lye 80 
Neere this lacke-loue, this kill-cuitefie. 



72. Ont'] <7n QqFf et cet. 

81. Ntert...eurtefit\ Near to this lack- 
'bve, tUs km-emittie Pope, SteeT.'73, 
'78. Near to this kiU-curtesit Theob. 
Hm.C«P^ Ntar t0 tkit laeA-kee Ua- 
■^ttriesityfub. Near tkis lack-Uve kUI- 



-emrtaie Johm. Near tAit lack-love, kiU 
eourfety Steev.'Ss, '95, CoU. ii (MS). 
Nearer His laeM-lnvt, tkia kUt-unvtuf 
Walker, Dyoe U, UvdlL A&«r... 



dmefore an intttiiw of an enor the opposite to that of which Waucek (Crir. ii, 271) 
givef an ezaafite, whoe fimit 'was printed 'fimnd't Ledwoii in a focteote, calb 

attention to the prMenl passage. 

75. Weedes} 'Iliat is, garmentit; see II, i, 266. 

81. Neen . . . cuftnie] Thiobaudi Tldf tette, as Ben Joomo aays, it tmike 
loose from his fellows, and wants to be tied up. I believe the poet wrote : * Near to 
this kill-courteste.' And ao the line is reduced to the measure of the other. But 
this term being somewhat quaint and nnoommon, the Players, in my opinion, officiously 
dqipedlntheoiheraiaCooimeDt; and so it has eter since held possession. — Ma- 
lone: If we rend «near' as a disyllabic, like many other shnilar words, we shall 
prodnce a line of ten syllables, a measure which sometimes occurs in Puck's speeches : 
'I flMit g» aeek aome dew dmps heie; And bang a pearl in every cowslip'a ear.' 
Again, 'I go, I go; look how I go; Swifter than arrow from a Tartar's bow.'-~ 
Knight agrees with Malone that it is < evidently intended lor • kog line amidH 
those of seven or eight syllables.' — Walker {Crit. ii, 52) : Read Ntartr for ♦ Neere.* 
The force of nearer and Lysander's discourtesy (as it appeared to our friend I\ick) 
are explained by the scene immediately preceding between I.ysander and ITcrmia. 
... I suspect that e for er in the terminations of words is not an infrequent error in 
tiie old edition of oar poets. . . . See I, f, sjs, * sttneajiff conpaaiooi*} thoogh tUi 
perhaps might be accounted for otherwise. . . . The converse error also appears somc- 
tintes in the Folio, though^ I think, less frequently. See III, i, 209: 'Tye vp my 
Umtrt tongue, bring hifla ailentlf.* — ^AmOTT, § 504 : Hxre is difficulty in scanning 
this line. It is of contae possible that < kill-curt'sy ' may have the accent on the first, 
but thus we shall have to accent the first 'this' and 'love ' with undue emphasis. It 
is also more in bhakespeare's manner to give ' courtesy ' its three syllables at the end 
ofklioe. I tbefdbreacaa: '(Neardds) lick.lofe.fdibldU)€Airie|»f.* ftr^ 

baps, however, as in Macb. Ill, v, 34, 35, and ?2i, a verse of five accents is pur- 
posely introduced. — Verity: Best scan the line as four iambic £eet,thus: 'Near 
tbil I ladk-Ibve | . this kill- 1 court's^' The fint ikit maj be aooenied liecaoae said 
widi eapibatic conteapt^^Piaekpoiiitiiv at Ljiaader. The qrllaUe that iauaediatt^ 
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Churle, vpon thy eyes I throw 83 
All the power this charme doth owe : 
When thou wak'il, let loue forbid 

Sleepe his feate on thy cyc-lid. 85 

Sa. tky\ ikt 82. [SqueecetdtefloweroaLTMiider'* 

eyelids. Dyce. 

followf a stnwgly-accoited •jrUable ia liable to lose its own stress : hence tlu stress 
OB iStav, not iSwi. WbmtWovdoeamtwittiiitlienttefiiiehisgcoerdlyaoceiil^ 
diflerently : hence the second Mir is unaccented, the stress fidling ca MU (which 

»cf^Ti!<iation has also the merit that it varies the accent of the two r<>rr>T-H'>«n(!.'«, /iuk 
Ute — itUl-cemrt sy). The last foot is simple. Shakespeare often mtroduccs aa iambic 
tbytfnn into • liocbaie iMMfe far fha adkaof varictjr; and diit line trMted drasas 

iambic will conresjxind with line 78, also four iambics. [I cannot bclievr that any 
scansion is worth; of coasiderstioQ which subordinates to the rhythm the meaning 
and die farae of woadi. The iliydim mot wnpheiiTP die idea, not neglect it, still 
\tn mar it. In this line there are two compoond worxls of es^}hatic vitupendoo, 

iind in both the frir* lies in the fir^t svllahlr. which must be accented, unless we are 
to make the rhythm superior to the sense. There u no necessity to convert, with 
Wdker,* Near * tato iViwnr.* die WMe does not d«DMid it; 

demand the comparative degree, we have that dcjjree already in the %'enr word itself, 
or with the tr lyiqg perdue if necessary in the final r, just as This is is delicately 
beard in 'This' • dull sight' {Ltar, V, iii. 3S3), whidi ii one of Wancer*! own 
ciodknt soggestioRs. Taking, therefore, the text aa it stands, the riiydim and the 
sense are, in the first half of the line, with the strong accent where it belongs : ' N^ar 
this I lick-love.' The difficulty, then, is to scan the second half, which, if the tro- 
diak Bneaaare it to be kept vp, will Wag die eaaphuis, «r aids, on *fhii,* wUeh it 
all right, but the thesis on 'kill,' which is all wrong. The solution which I find here 
is that neither from Pack's tongue nor from any one else's would these vehement 
compomids, * ladc-Iove ' and *1dll-coin«esy,' glide off glibly. No intelligent leader 
of the line bat would instinctively pause before each of them, and in that pause before 
the second we may find the thesis of the foot of which ' this ' is the arsis ; and, after 
the pause, be ready for a new and emphatic arsis in * kilL' If there be, after ail, a 
certain haialineM in tlna icadfag the ]iae» is ft not in IweiNng? llqr n» not fanagine 
the indignant little sprite as uttering the words through almost clenched teeth, and 
with a spite to which the redii|)ltc«ted i-«oood in ' kiU-cwtesy,' corresponding to the 
fntying liquids in * ladi-love^' lends an emphasis? Wheiefbfe die teit of the Folio 
is right, I think, and waits for its harmony on the reader's vtuce. — Ed.] 

83. owe] Where this word occurs in Otktllo, Steevens observed that it means to 
ffum, to possess, whereupon Pye (p. 330) remarked, ' Very true; but do not explain it 
ao often '; and I thtblc Fye takes us all with him.— Ed. 

84, 85. When . . . eye-lid] Davift. (p. 31! : The only meaning; that can attach 
to tboe lines, as they at present stand, is that when Lysander awakes. Love is to for- 
bid Sleep to occupy his (Love^ or Sleep's ?) seat on Lyiandei's eye^lid. b other 
words, when Lysander awakes, be is no longer to be asleep! . . . Puck's intention in 
anointing the sleeper's eyes is clearly to make bim fall in love with her whom he had 
hitl^rto contemned. Read, therefore, * let love forbid Ketp his seat,' &c. ' Forbid ' 
beic Ins the weaning of accnrsed, placed nndcr an inte i dicl, as in Modak, • He 
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So awake wlien I am gone : 86 
For I muft now to Oberon, Exit, 

Enter Demetrius and IhU na running. 

HeL Stay, thougli thou kill iiie, fweete Demetrius, 

De, I charge thcc hence, and do not haunt me thuSi 90 

Hel, O wilt thou darkling leaue me? do not fo. 

De* Stay on thy perill, I alone will goe. 

Ejdt Demetrius. 
Hd, O I am oat (rf'bnathyin tius fond chaoe. 

The more my piayer, the le0er ia my giaoe^ 95 

Happy is Herma^ wherefoere fhe lies ; 

For the hath bleffed and attra6liue eyes. 

How came her eyes fo bright ? Not with fait teares* 

If fo, my eyes are oftner wafht then hers. 

No, no, I am as vgly as a Beare ; ICQ 

For beafls that mecte me, runne away for fearei 

Therefore no maruaile, though Demetrius 

Doe as a monfter, flie my prefenoe tfatis. 

What wicked and diflembling glalTe of mine, 104 



88. [Scene VII. FopB-f. 93- Om. Qq. 

89. Stayl Say YL 96. tohere/otre\ wktref^r* 
91. dbnUi^f] JDaw^ Rowc. too. manmUf} mamriU 

shall live » auw forbid ' ; and ihc seoae of the passage U that love, which was forbid, 
iboold, when the deeper awoke, kttp ktt uct or enthrone idmself <m his eye-lid. 

Compare Ktng John, III, iii, 45 : ' Making that idiot laughter keep men's eyes.' [I 
cannot think that emendation is neccaaary. Pack's charm is to awaken io Lysander 
■Mb ft fraiiib love tint sleep will he hraned fpom his eyes, a symptan of die pii- 
rion coMmcB enongh. If we adopt Daiuel's cbaage, Lore most be etOed from 
its conseaited honsi tlie iMit, and seated, of oU places in llio wodd, oa aa «y«Jid* 
—Ed.] 

9t. daiidiDff] Smvntst That is^ io the daifc. The void is likewise need h;f 

Milton \Par. Lest, iii, 39: 'As the wakeful bird Sings darkling.' — W. A. Wri imt.] 
The Cowosn-Clarkks {Sk, Kty^ p. 545): Besides its direct meaning of in tk» 
daridiog,* as Sialc^peaie employs it, iochides tfw meaning of baffied, dmrtmi, 
btrtft of light and htlp. [Note the oot waastonJ— Day, almost plausible — sophisti- 
rntion ,~</dr/mf of followed hf RoM. whliA is hei* noocdedt I belisve, far the 
farst tune. — Ed.] 

94. Csad] W.A. WftiGRTt That li, Ibdliih, widi peihaps sooMddng «r the ethci 

meaning which 'h? word now has. 

100, 101. Beare . . . feare] Note a^aio this rhyme. — £0. 

loj. M ft noaster] This i«lien notto Denetiin, hot Io Hcteoft hendf. 
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A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME [act li, sc. iL 



Made mc compare with Hermias fpheiy Qme? 
But who IS here ? Lyfandcr on the {around ; 
Deade or afleepe? I fee no bloud, no wound, 
LyJandeTf if you Hue, ^ood fir awake. 

Ly/, And run Uirough fire I will for thy fweet lake, 
Traniittreiit Hdena, nature her (bewes art» 
That dirough thy bofome makes me fee thy heart. 
Where is BetuOriusi oh how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to perifh on my fword I 

/M. Do not fay fo Ly/ander^ (ay not fo : 
What though he loue your Hemtia7 Lord, what though? 
Yet Hcrutia ftill loues you ; then be content. 

Lyf. Content with Her mi a ? No, T do repent 
The tedious minutes I wjth her haue fpent. 



106. Lyfander] Lysoniier! Cap. ct 
•eq. (subs, except Coll. White i). 

^V'vtM^//] ground f ColL 
grvutid ? Q,. ground ! Cap. et strq 

107. Deade\ Dead ! Cap. el seq. 
(fOfai.). 

109. ya^'] sake. Cap. (in Errata). 
[Waking. Rowe et seq. (subs.). 

110. Helena,] Htlen, Row* ii-f »I>fe» 



105 



no 



1^5 



118 

1 10. n a turf her /knvet]^ nature Jhexvts 
Qq, Cap. Mai. '90, Cam. White ii, Rolfe. 
nature here Jkcws Ff, Rowe + , Steev. 
Coll. Dycc i. Nature shcnvs her Var.'ai, 
Knt, Hal. Sing, ^liilc i, Sla. Djxc ii, Ui, 
Huds. KUy. 

111. thy heart] my JUart Walker, 
Dyct ii, iii, Huds. 

113. it} Om. Vt 



105. sphery] W. A. WimBT: * Sphere ' is used by Shakeipewe to dmote £M 
die orbit in which a star moves, and then the star itself. 

lia HelenaJ Wauckr {Crit. i, 230) : Read J/elen £Se« Text. NoteaJ, as in half 
a dotcD odier paamges in dis phy. (So abo* nine linei below Walker wonild lead 

Mtlen ; aiitl again, 'to avoi<l the IrtsyllaWc termination,' in HI, ii, 3.^/.] 

no. her shewcs] Malonk: Probablj aa emtr of the praw Cor tktwt htr. — ^R. G. 
WniTE (ed. i) : Ilainly but aa aeddentd Iruupoiitfoo. [Both of diae lemulu 
teem to me wrong ; they quite remove the astonisbmcnt which Lysander expresses at 
the fact that Natwf ran show art. To rac it is clear tliat we must v^A rithcr with 
the Qq and retain ' Helena,' or hold ' her ' to be a misprint (corrected m the foUow- 
iag Ff ) fcr and. with Walker, read < Helen.'— Bd.] 

111. thy heart] Walker {Crit. i, 300): Read, ^ my heart.' The old poetical 
commonplace} e. g. As Yott IMu Jit V, iv, 120: ' That thon ni^itst join her hasd 
irilb kia^ Wkoie heart within her boMun Is.* Compare 5<«NiMr 1331 <FriNa ay heart 
to iky tteel besom's ward.' 

112. Demetrius] Tiessks {Archiv /. n. Sf<., <!v;c., vol. Iviii. p. 4, 1877) : We 
would be grateful to editors if they would only tell us why the ' name ' of Demetrius 
•bonld be (boa referred to. It tbere a eotert reference to dlnmr, i. «. to hooible, to 
subject, or to M/o/ which is stuck on a spit? [1. e. • De in'-rit ri T r-r.] po-f This 
insight ol the way in which a learned German reads his Shakespeare would be inlor- 
aitiag if it were not ao dainMiing. — Ed.] 
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ikcr 11. sc. il] A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAMS 1 1 1 



Not Hermia, but Helena now I lone ; 
Who will not change a Rauen for a Doue? 
The will of man is by his reafon fway'cl : 
And reafon faics you arc the worthier Maidc. 
Things growing are not ripe vntill their feafon ; 
So I being yong, till now ripe not to reafon, 
And touching now the point of humane slrill, 
Reafon becomes die Marfliall to my will, 
And leades me to your eyes, where I orelooke 
Luues ftories, written in Loues richefl booke. 

Hel. Wherefore was I to this keeue mockery borne? 
When at your hands did I deferue this fcorne? 
Id not enougii, ht nut enough, yong man, 
That Z did neuer, no nor neuer can, 
Deferue a fweete looke from Dem^rius ey^ 
But you mull flout my tnfuffidency ? 
Good troth you do me wrong(good-footh you do) 
In fuch difdainfuU manner, me to wooe. 
But fare you well ; perforce I mufl confefle, 
I thought you Lord of more true gentlenefie. 



119- Helciu iMw] Q^n Var.'ai, 

Sing. Knt, Hal. White i. Hdma Q,, 
Pope, Theob. Hwi. Warb. Cap. Stecv. 
Raim, Mal.'Qo. Sing. Coll. Dyce i, Sta^ 
Cam. Kt!v, V.-!iite ii, Rolfe. Helm mm 
Johns. Wauter, Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 

ntt\ hmT Rmre il, Fope,' 



lao 



125 



130 



X38 

Hu. riptd not SchmidL 

125- humane\ human Rowc r\ ^r^. 
128. Loues Jl0rief\ Lave-storics W alk- 
er, Dyce ii, iii, Huds. 

133. Demetrias] ZJ^w/n'jtr** ROWO i. 
Dtnutrius' Rowe ii et seq. 

134. {»if^^gldm«3f\ imjkfietmey 



124. ripe notj St£kven»: ' Ripe ' is here a verb, as in At Ylm lAkt Ity II, vii, 
a6^ 'And 10 ftom how to boor, we lipe ud ripe.* 

125. touching' now the point] Stbevems: That is, my senses being now at the 
otmost height of perfection.— >W. A. IV&ICUT : Having reached the height of dis- 
eenueeot poMiHe to mail. 

1 36. the Marshall] Johnson : That is, my will now follows reason. 
128. Lx>ues richest booke] Steevens: So in Rom. 6* Jul. I, iii, 86: 'And 
what obscored in this fair volume lies. Find written in the margent of his eyes.' 
ijt. It is not esqr to decide whether these repetitioiiS here, in the next line, and ia 

line 135 are characteristic of Helena (in Shakespearian phrase, 'tricks' of hers) or 
are the efiects of sobbing. I think that when Helena finds that to the scorn of 
Demetrius is sdded the seom of Lysander (she has jntt saM, 'Wherefiwe was I to 
this keen mockery bora? ^lien at your hands did I deserve this scorn?'), she 
borsts into uncontrollable tears. And yet there are somewhat similar tepetitioos in 
lines 114, 115, above, where is no question of tean, which sound weak, unless they 
be a tnft of cbander.— Ed. 
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A HiDSOMMER NIGITTS DRBAMB [act li. 8C. iL 



Oh, that a Lady of one man refused, 

Should of another therefore be abus'd. Exit, 140 

Lyf, She fees not Hermia : Hcntua fleepe thou there, 

And neuer maift thou come Ly/arukr neeie; 

For as a fuifeit of tbe fweeteft things 

The deepeft loathing to die ftomacke brings : 

Or as the herefies that men do leauc, 145 

Are hated moft of thofe that did deceiue ; 

So thou, my furfeit, and my herefic, 

Of all be hated ; but the mofl of me ; 

And all my powers addrcflTe your loue and might, 

To honour /A^/t'«, and to be her Knight. Exit. 150 

Htr. Helpe me Ly/aneUr, helpe me ; do thy belt 

To plucke this crawling ferpent from my brell. 

Aye me» for pitty ; what a dreame was here ? 

Lyfander lookc, how I do quake with feare : 

Me-thought a ferpent eate my heart away, 155 

And yet fat fmiling at his cruell prey, 

T A' fancier, what remoou'd ? Ly/amh'r, Lord, 

What, out of hearing, gone? No found, no word ? 

Alacke where are you ? fpeake and if you heare : 159 



141. Nermia: ITermui\Ittrmia ly-'^. 

fferm I'a . — Hfrm ia Cot 1 . 

144. the] a Ff, Rowe, P(^ Han. 
146. they Q j. Rowe et wq. 

149. Ami all ni v /trufrs"] And, all my 
ftwen, Han. et Mq. (subs.). 
your^atirOXLViS, 
151. [Starting. Cap. 

153. Aye} QqFf, Rowe + , White, 
DjFce, Qun. (wIm.). Ak G^t. et cet 

154. Id»\ ih /Fbps» Hu. 



155. fiiie^ o/lrKnt 

156. yft /<7i] Ff, Rowe, y»m JMt Qq 
{j'ai Q,) ct cet. (subs.). 

157. Lyfander, UfW] LjrfiDdcr tnlil^ 
Q,. Zi/<jwycr / ti'Aii/ Rowe iL Zjnam' 
tier J wiat, Hao. et seq. 

158. MeariH^tgrnef th/ttmd^luar* 
inc;gcnef Nosottnd, Theob.Warb. Johna. 
hearing t goHt i No tommdt Cap. (Er* 
fate) et eeq. (mlie.). 

159. «ii^sf]««i^Cqi.eteeq. 



155. eate] Whits (ed. i): Tbe same fonn as here of the verb, and the same 
eitfiatiaphy ii given eliewbeie^ wbidi not only fiwbids m to reed mU^ twA ecoaedi 

with the supposition that the present and preterite tenses were not distinguislicd even 
to pronunciation, but both had th« pure aouod of e. Axtd jet the itrofli; preterite— ' 
lUt, is, of course, the older Ibrm. 

156. prey] W. A. Wright : Here used ior the ed of pteyiagt ae ia Mati^ III, 
Ii, 53 : * Whiles nights black agents to their preys do rouse.' 

159. end if j This is, I think, equivalent to something more than simply if; it ia, 
knit, * itrani^y wnplwriieJ See Anort* % liiS> widdi mmvSei aifUti to 
dw intent pMigiea~Eoi> 
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ACT m. sc. L] A MrDSOMMER NIGHTS DRBAME 



"5 



Speake of all loucs ; I found almofl with feare* i6o 
No, then I well perceiue you are not nye, 

Either death or you He finde immediately. i:jat. 162 



A6lus Tertius. [Scene /.] 



£nUr tkt Ciowms, 
Bat, Afe we all met? 

(^dtu pa^ and liere''s a maniailous conuenient 
place for our rehearikll. This greene plot fliall be our 
ftage, this hautiiome bcake our tyring houfe, and we will 
do it in a^on, as we will do it before the Duke. 



•eq, 

found fwount Q,. /wound Q, 
FT. Rink i, Hd. smm ttmn ii «t eet 

161. No,"] I^^o ? Theob. Warb. et seq. 
16a. Eitkerl Or Fbpe4-, Cap. Steer. 
•85. 

I. Om. Qq. Act III, Scene i. Rowe 
et8e<i. ActIII,Scu.Flea7. The Wood. 
Fope. The SiuM. Gipb 



s 

7 

s. Outer...] Eater Qdoee, Saog, Bot- 
tom, Flute, Snowt, and Starveling. The 
Queen of Faihea lying asleep. Rowe et 
■eq. (ntbi. adeep, bat invtaMe. HaL). 

4. Pat^ Par F.F^. 

maruailcus\marH4ttks(^, marv«U 

Cap. 

6w tffktg iwufe\ 'tiriHg-komt ColL 



160. of all loaesj Abbott, % 169, ' of ' i< used io adjuratioos and appeals to sig- 
niiy iwr ^ *0f cbwi^, wlmt Idn are yonto ner^Ttav^ i^pb*. V, i, tyi. 

Hence, the &en*e of ou/^ being lost, it is c piivalent to for the sake of, by. [ As in 
the present instance. HaIXIWELL sa}'s that the phrase is of vei; commnn < ccur- 
icnce; be gives eig^ cr luiw examples, and the refcieiioes to as many siurc] 

l6a Bound] At the Folio was set up by at least four (liferent sets of compoeitoti, 
it is irrational to expect any uniformity of spelling. Accordingly we find lUb twdt 
besides its present form, spelled ' swoon,' * swoone,' ' swovme.' — Ed. 

ite. aloMMt] For exanpleB of «ini)«r mnupMitioa, Me AraoTT, % 99. tte 

idiom of the language has somewhat changed since Shakespeare's day in regard to 
the poiitioa of this adverb. Again and ikgaia it is placed after the word it qoalifiea, 
lAcB we ehould now plaee ft befim ft; h hm, lAmn Hub pOiMoa t» qate fade* 

pendent of rhythm. — Ed. 

167 Either] S^e II, i, 3t. 

4. maruaiiousj Cambriugk Edu. : CapcU appcois to have considered the read- 
iDf of Q; at repreaeotinf (be volgar prommdation of *flunreUoaa/ and be tbeMfim 
prialed it * ouuTcy--,' n-^ in ?\', i, 27. 

6. hauthome-brakc] See line 75 fosf. 

6. tyring bouse] Columrs That is, *^MM^f-boMe,' the place ifAcie die acion 
attiBed tbemelvea. Eveiyaiwienttbealio bad its 'tirioriooaior'tirinit^^ 
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A MIDSOliUER moms DREAME [ict m. a& I. 



Bot, Feter qmme ? 

Bet, There are things in this Comedjr of Pinmm and 
TJttsfyf that will neuer pleafe. Firft, Piramm muft dmw a 
fWord to kill himfelfe ; which the Ladies cannot abide. 

How anfwere you diat? 

Snout. Berlaken, a parlous feare. 

Star. I beleeue we muil leaue the killing out^ when 

all is done. 

Bot. Not a whit, I haue a deuice to make all well. 
Write me a Prologue, and let the Prologue feeme to fay, 
we will do no harme with our fwords^ and that Pyramus 
is not kill'd indeede : and for the more better afliiranoe, 
tell them, that I PSranms am not PhroMms^ but Bottome the 
Weauer ; this will put them out of feare. 

Quin. Well, we will haue fuch a Prologue, and it ihall 
be written in eight and fixe. 



8. IVter quince ?] Q,. Peeter Quiooe? 
Peter Quince ? Ff. Peter Qtiiooe— 
Tbeob. et seq. (subs.). 

14. Berlaken\BerlaJkiHC^.jByrlaken 
Fope. £yr-/aJHn Ctp. jyrlaiimDyoe. 



8 

10 



IS 



20 



24 

14. parlin4s'\ fiar^lous Ct|ki 

17. (teuuf'] deui/e Q,. 

1 8. /eemt\ serve Gould. 

ao the more bttur\H»ktltr'9xn»%. 
mmt Setter Pope+, 



9. bully] MrRRAY (A*. E. D. s. v.): Etymology oLsoure; possibly an adapta- 
tion of the Uutch boelf ' lover (of either sex),' also * brother ' ; compare Middle High 
Gemun Amfr, modem Gemun i»Me, * lover,* euUer ibo *fneDdt kiDBmuL' ... A 
term endearment ud familiarity, crii:;inally applied (o either sex; sweetheart, 
darlini;. Later, to men only, implying frii ndly a<imiration ; p;tKi<] friond, fine fellow, 
'gallant.' Often prefixed as a sort of title to the name or designation of the persoa 
addreaied, is is 'bnUy Bottom,* 'bully doctor.* 1538, Bale, Tkre Lama, 4751 
' Though she be somwlut olde It ii myne ««nie cweie hdllye, My mutkfiie tad 
muUye.' 

ta There are dungs] Walker (Cn/. ii, 256) : Qu. * There tie /irsK diiiigp^* 
fte. See what follows. I think, indeed, it is reqwred. [If anything msy be Mid 10 
be required in dealing with Uottom's logic or language. — Ed.] 

14. Berlaken] Stkevens : That is, by our Ladykin, or little Lady. [The qiell- 
iflg ii» probably, true to the pronnncistioa.] 

14. parlous] Stxevkns: Corrupted from perihus. — II.vt.t iWEi i. : It is iised in 
the generic sense of excmipe, and sometimes with the significatioD of wnderfui. 
[See Abbott, $ 461, for exaoiples of suay other vofda limilarly cont r acted.} 

17. Not a whit] \V. A. Wriciitj As <BOt* is itself a coDtrsction of srfMM/ot 
nawkit, * not a whit ' is redundant. 

18. a««me to say] W. A. Wright: Compare Launcelot's language in Mer, 0/ 
Vm. II, iv, tl : 'An it shall please you to bredc up this, it sbaU seem to sigpdfy.* 

aoi mora beiterj For double compatatives, tee Abbott, $ it. 
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ACT HI, SC. i.] A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME 



Bot, No, make it two more^ let it be written tn eight 25 

and eight 

Snout. Will not the Ladies be afear'd of the Lyon ? 

Star. I fcare it, I promife you. 

Bot. Mafters, you ouglit to confider with your felues,to 
bimg m(God fhield vs)a Lyon among Ladies, is a moft 30 
dreadfuU thing. For there is not a more fearefbU wilde 
Ibule then your Lyon liuing: and wee ought to looke 
to it 

SnauL Therefore another Frolc^e muft tell he is not 

a Lyon. 35 

Bot. Nay, you muft name his name, and half his face 
muft be fcenc through the Lyons necke, and he himfelfe 
muft fpeake through, laying thus, or to the £ame defe^l \ 3ft 

27. afear'd'\ afraid Rowe ii-f. 33- <^ ^ i^tCt^ Sla. ClB. 

89. Mo/ttnl Afaijiers Ff. WTiite ii. 



Z4. eigbi and sixej Cap&ll refers Utis lo the number of iioes, foorleeu, ' wkicb,' 



• BoUom wants it writ in "two more"; instead of which, when we come to *t, we 
find it just the same number Im*.' — Mauone tnleiprets it as referring to the commoD 
ballad metre of ^altemate venea of eiglit and aix qrliaUea/ and tbia intetpictatiea 
baa been adopted. Qipell assumes that we have this Prol<^[ue in Act V. Whereas, 
this special l^logue which Bottom calls for nowhere appears. It seems almost 
needless to call attention to the fact that this rehearsal does not correspond to the 
p)a7 aa it la acted befive the Doke. See nole on lioe 84 bdow. If diis «cm a 
genuine rehearsal «f the plaj, to RpctitioD at (ho pnUlc pcffonnniice iradd be 
wearisome. — £d. 

S5, lA. eight and eight] Halliwbj.: An ancnyinwi a MS •»">**»«*^ alten <U» 

to fii;hly-eij;ht, an evident blunder. 

28. I fear it] It is almost foolish to attempt any emendation in the lan^age 
of these downs, bat it seems not unlikely that this should be ' I, I fear it,' that is, 
•A7. 1 fear it'— Ed. 

39. selues, to bring] W. .\. Wright: The construction here, with only a comma 
iaatead of a colon, is ' You ought to consider with yourselves (that) lo bring in,' &c. 

31. dreadfU thhig} Mauwi fioda 'en odd coiiiddence* bete between iSdi 

remark nnd an incident which happened, not in Ix)ndon, nor even in England, but 
in Scotland in 1594, at the christening of the eldest son of James the First. ' Wliile 
the king and queen weie at dinner a chariot was drawn in by " a black-moore. This 
chariot should have been diawna in bjr a lyon, but became his pnaence angbtluntt 

brought some feare to the nearest, or thn' M e sights of the lights and the torches 
might have oommoved bis tameness, it was thought meete that the Moor should top- 



plf that loan.'* ' [^-Reprinied to Somen's TKutt^ ii» 179^ W. A. Wright.] 



y»itr/tbia,'\y»ur/d/e,Qc{. your- 
tdvtif Rowe. 



37. m^ii'^ moA CSodU. 

38. 4^i«^«l^4d<i^ 



aa be aayi^'iadie 



of tbattnne'a 



t all Shikeapeaie's are writ in it' 




Il6 A AfWSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME [act iu, SC. L 



Ladies, or fiure ladies, I would wilh you, or I would 
requcfl you, or I would entreat you, not to feare, not to 40 

tremble : my life for yours. If you thinke I come hither 
as a Lyon, it were pitu- of my life. No, I am no fuch 
thing, I am a man as other men are ; and tbcic- 'ndecd let 
him name his name, and tell him plainly hce is Snug the 
ioyner. 4$ 

Qfdn, Well, it fliall be fo; but tbere is two hard 
things, that is, to bring the Moone-light into a diam- 
ber : for you know, Pbrtmm and Tkisby meete by Moone- 
light 

Sn. Doth the Moone fliine that night wee play our 50 



44. MSr JUw] Mr J(Im» Qq> Howe ct 0. SBag.Ffct«et 

42. of my life J Abbott, § 174: 'Of' passes ea&;ly from meaxuog at rtgards to 
tmumdngt tStut lu hoe, aad dn ia Um 1S8 «f tiUs temst •! Mbt fen of awne 
acquUDtance,' and again in IV, i, 145 : « I wonder of there bdng here.'] — W. A. 
Wright : HuU U, it weie & sad thing for my life, that u, for me. See V, i, 239. It 
«oiddieemduitiDdiiiexpremn*of my life' ii ctlber ell but mperflaoaf or die a 
aeparate exclamation, as in Merry fVivet, I, i, 4D1 *Ha ! o' my life, if I were young 
again, this sword should end it.* The phrase ocrars again in Meas.for Meas. 11, i, 
77 : ' It ia pity of ber life, for it ia a nauglity bouse.' And in the same play, II, iii, 
4*, coafMne *'Tis pl^ of hfan,' cqnifiloDt to, it It aMd diing fisr him. 

4; name his name] Malon'E: I think it not improbable th-t Shr.'rLf>spearc meant 
to allude to a fact which hiqipened in his time at an entertainment exhibited before 
Queen It ii tccttded la « MS eollectioa of aoeodom, fo^ eniftled 

Merry Paamgn UHd /easts, MS Harl. 6395 : 'There was a spectacle preeented to 
Q : BJuabeth rpon the water and amongst others, Harr. Golding : was to represent 
Arion vpon the Dolphin's backe, but finding his voice to be very hoarse and vnpleas- 
flBt wbtn he came to pedbnne it, he teares of his Dtagaiie^ sod mraan ho mi bom 
of Arion not he, but eene honest Har. Goldinghain; which blunt discoverie pteasd 
the Queene better, then if it bad gone thorough in the right way ; yet he could order 
Ua voice 10 an inatnuiwiit exceediag wdl.' [I have followed, in spelling and pvnc* 
tuation. V7. A. Wright, who is here presumably more accurate than either Malone or 
Halliwell. — Ed.] Tlie collector appean to have been nephew to Sir Roger L'Es- 
trange. — Knioht : This passage wiU suggest to our readers Sir Walter Scott's descrip- 
tioD of tlie pageant at Kenilwirdi, wheo Laaboone, not kaowbgr bb part, tote off 

bis vizard and swore ' he was none of Arion or Orion either, but honest Mike Lam* 
boame, that bad been drinking ber Majesty's health from rooming till midnight.' 

50. So.] Throughout dus leene there appeal* to be bat litde milbniiitj in tbe 
ipelling of the names of the characters. Quince is sometimes '^rn.' and sometimes 
'/V/.' Thisby is .sometimes *Tkis.' and soooetiroes *7^ys.* At line 54 we have 
EmUr Pucke; and at line 77 *Enttr JtMm,' as though it were another character 



play? 



41. At/^fr] kether<^. 
pUty^fitttyY^ 



Wtf\. ''em Anon. np. Cam. 

50. Sn.] Qq. Snout. Cam. Rife, Wlxite 
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Bot. A Calender, a Calender, looke ill Ui« AlnumacI^ 
6nde out Mooae-£hiiM^ finde out Moone^fliine. 

Enter I\cke. 

Quin. Yes, it doth (hine that night. 

Bot. Why then may you leaue a cafement of the great 
chamber window ^wherc wc play) open, and the Moone 
may fliine in at tiie caTement 

Qmn, ly or elfe one muft come in with a bulh of thorns 
and a lanthornci and lay he comes to disfigure^ or to pre- 
fent the perfon of Moone-fhine. Then there is another 
thin^ we mud haue a wall in the great Chamber ; for H- 
ratnus and Thisby (fiues the ftoiy) did talke through the 
chinke of a wall. 

Sn. You can neuer bring in a wall. What lay you 
Bottovu } 

BH, Some man or other muft (wefent wall, and let 
him haue fome Plafter, or fome Lome, or fome rough 
call about him, to fignifie wall ; or let him hold hb fin- 



54, Enter Puckc] Ff, Om. Qq et cet. 
S«. Bot] Cet. Q,. 

57. great chamber rm'ndmv] great 
ckAmier-windaw KuU greai-chamier 
Anon. ap. Cam. 

59l /,] Ay, Rowe ek leq. 



ss 



60 



65 



69 

65. Sn.] Q,. Sdo. Q,. Snu. Sooia. 
Gttn. Rife, White ii. Snug. F^F, ct eet 

68. Lomel lime Coll. MS. 

69. or Uq and let CoU. MS, Dyce, 
Hndt. Rife, White u. 



mnd as though Puck were not Rlrcady there. Fvrn thr mnning title is MiJsomer 
nights Dreamt.' And there are trifling vohatiooA ia the spelling of other names. 
W hei et m e, wlwB we bave, aa h Oe fMctnt taaiaiioe, mcfdy *Sm.* «e are fiee to 

choose between Snu^ and Sncrtvt. The F^F^F^ adopted Snug, and nearly every 
editor has followed them. The Caubbidge Eod. elected Sn«wt. It is a matter of 
matXL impoftance; indeed, the very word ' hnpottanee ' is almost too strong to apply 
to the subject. — Ed. 

52. Calender] Hai,i.iwei,! aL«i<?-rts, but without gi^'ng his authority, that the cal- 
endars of Shakespeare's time were in * ereo greater use than the almanacs of the 
pfsieBt day, and wsia aiora fiatjtwndjr icfencd to.'— JCnight* 71ia popular aliHinaf 
of Shakesfx'are's time was that of Ltfonard Digges, the worthy precursor of the 
Moorea and the Murphys. He had a higher ambition than theae bis degenerate 
defoendants; for, while they prophecy only by the daj and the arcek, be prognosti> 
cated for ever, as Uf tUe-page •faowat *A PwgnOitkatkn merlastinge of right good 
effect, fruictfolly augmented by the auctour, contayning plain, briefe, pleasauntej 
chosen rules to iudge the Weather by the Suaae, Moone, Starres, Comets, Rainebow, 
Itaidcr, Cloodea, with other exttaordiaarye tokens, not omitting the Aspects of Ae 

Plani-t5, \<,i;h Sri-fi.-' ia.^tjement for fiirr, of Plnntv, I.L:rkr. Sickcnes, DeaitlhjWan*i» 

&c., opening also man/ natural causes worthy to be knowen ' (IS75). 
(9. or let Urn] Dvot (ed. i) : TUa niilaln af *«* fer M^vaa oceailDaiJ V) 
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gers thus ; and through that cranny, ihall Piramus and 70 

Thisby whifper. 

Quin. If that may be, tlien all is well. Come, fit 
downe euery mothers fonne, and rehearfe your parts. 
Hrtmms^yoxx begin ; when you baue fpoken your fpeech, 
enter into that Brake^ and fo euery one according to his 75 
cue. 

Rob. What hempen home>fpuns haue we fwa^e- 

ring here, 

So necre the Cradle of the Faieric Queene? 80 
What, a Play toward ? He be aii auditor, 
An A£kor too perhaps, if I fee caufis. 

Qmn* Speake liraums : TMdy ftand fordi. 

TXus^ythe flowers ci odious &uors fweete. 84 



70. tkeU erantt v] the cranny Rowe-f • 
74. Your] YonrQ^ 

77. Scene II. Pope + . 

Enter Robin.] Enter Puck. Rowe 
^eq. (snls,). Enter Puck bdibd. 
Theob. 

78, 79- /vaggeritigl/tuaggrmg Qq. 
Sow /Wnv]/9m7Qq. 



Si. toward'^ iaw'rt/ Pope-i- . 
82. too perhaps] to perhappes Q^. 
S4, 86, 106. Pit.] BoL Cim. Rife, 
White ii. 

S4. flcnvers'l/UHmr Pope + , Ckp. Steer, 

'73, '78. '85. 

Jaiu>rs\ savour s Rowe, Pope. 
savtnr H«L 



*€r * beving oeearred twice befiire. (It is but fair to Mr GoUIeHs MS Conecittr 10 

mc'^' f Ti that this mistake did not escape him.) 

75. BrakeJ la defining this to be a 'thicket or fwze-bush,' Steevens evidentiy 
•nppoeed that it was different from the hawthorn brake before mentioned. — HtmrSR 
(i, 295) : Brake has many dilliennt •eues. Here it is u&cd for what wai ofberwiw 
called a frame, a little space with rails on each side, uliiili, in this instance, were 
foimed or at least intertwined with hawthorn. . . . See notice of the * frame or brake ' 
in fitombr Googe'a i9«nl «f fftidmidry, 1614, p. 119. — Haluwbu.; Kemwtt* MS 

Lansd. 1033, defines Irtilt, ' a small plat or parct l of buslies Ljrowin;^ bv tLetnSf 1 ves.' 

This seems to be the right meaning here, although a single bush is also called a brake. 
• . . The krake inentioned by fiunaby Googe would colj be fbirad bi edthmted land, 
aotinflie centre of the 'palace wood.' 

76. cue] Mi KP.AY (.V. E. D. s. v.) : Ori:;in uncertain. Tt has been taken as 
equivalent 10 French qutut, on the ground that it is the tail or ending of the preceding 
•peech; but no mdi me of fHMif bat ever obtained fai Rendi (wben'cne' is called 
rtpliqui], and no literal sense of :;ufue or iW leading up to this appears in 1 6th cen- 
tury English. On the other hand, in the l6th and early 17th centuries it is iouod writ* 
ten Q, q, q., or qu, and It was explained by 17th century wnters as a oootncdoD for 
some Latin word (sc. qualis, quando), said to hme. been used tO Bwrk in actors' 
ccjjues of p] the tnints at whicb they were to begin. Bnt no eridenoe oonfinning 

this has Ocua I'ound. 

84, &&. The ^eecbei delifeied at tbia rehennal do not afterwanta tppear wlMn 
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Quin. Odours, odours. 85 

Pir. Odours fauors fweete, 
SO hath thy breath, my deareft Tki^ deare. 
But harke^ a voyce : Iky thou but here a while, 
And by and by I will to thee appeare. Baal, PSr, 

AcJk* A ftianger J^bwmts, then ere plaid here. 90 

85. Odbmn, uHmrr] OAmt, tAnmt Wtib. Johm. Cap. 

Qq. ^ClfH ; t^Vl*v<o, M**^*-* 89. Exit Rr.] Exit. Qq. 

87. Aa/tij/iWRovei. <iWARoweu+, 90. Fuck.] Quia. Qq. 

Cap. Steer. [Aside. Pop€+ , Cap. Sleev. Mai* 

After this, aline lost. Wa^er conj. Vtf. Hal. Coll. (MS). 

88. a whiW^ a whit Tfaeob. Haa. [Exit. Cap. ct s«q. 

the play is perfcHUied before the Duke — Simpson {ScAmI of SMaAtpere, it, p. 88) 
finds in this lack of oonespondence a precedent for die aame lack in fbe Flaj widun 
die Play of Histrio-Mutix (pp, 32-39, ed. Simpson), and .isks, • Was the Midsum- 
mer A'i^'/if's the provocative of the //isfrifi-Mu/ut f Who was the anthor of tlw 
Fyramut and Ihubt there parodied ?' 
84. of odious Mvorsl Couin («d. i) : BMitljfy ii« ought to teod *die flowers 

have odours, savours swtct, or ^ (hlorow s.avours sweet.' — 11. (ed. ii) : The MS has 
* Dowers havt odious savours sweet,' aod rightly, as the aext liae of the su{^)osed 
tragedy demonstntes, * So iMl diy bessdi/ Ac. Hie oonnption hss been 'of' Ibr 
Anv/ oolen we eie to sqipose it to be one of die Uandsis of the *heflDpen>taoiiie' 

spuns.' 

84. sauorsj This singular here used after a plural nominative, may have been per- 
haps iiileiided« ASBOTT, % 333, (o be • rigs of low breeding and haidi writing in 

this j)lay of Py ramus and Thid>c. See ITT, ii, 466 : ' Two of both kindes makes up 

foure.' [But compare R. G. White's oote oa ' gaUaotly,' I, ii, 26; and also the next 
note below bf the leamed CSeittaii to whoa we owe the Laekm^ 

84. awoote] Schmidt (/V«5fm««w,&c^p, 4)1 However absurd may be the poesy 
if these Clowns, in rhythm and grammar it is irrf proarhahic, therefore 'bath' in line 
87 cannot be right. In Shakespearian dialogue {dialogue, be it observed) it is an 
inviolable nile that in altenuHe Aynies, when die second end fourth venwa ihyvie, 

the first and the third rhyme likewise. A scrjucncc of endings like siuect . . . dear 
. . . v/AiU . . . ajffear violates Sbakcspear's use and wont. Wherefore, either rweet 
or muMtt muat be corrupt, probably the ftmner. It is cooedTable that Peter Qumce, 
pKSoaiably the author of this tragedy of * Pyramus and Thisbe,' wanted to say more, 
in his hyp>erlioIic style, than that Thisbe's breath cjualled in sweetness the odours of 
flowers,— odour did not amount to much, it is too commonplace ; we &ball enter into 
Us spirit if we icad : *Tldibe, die flowen of odonis* savoci's wUe {ort tlie odofoas 
flowers' savour's vile), So not thy breath,' &c. 

88. while] Theobald changed this to whii, in order to rhyme with ' sweete,' and 
die diange is iMfnleis enoogh if there be a riog!e ancouthiwas lieie wbicSi is not 
intentional.— MAbONB goes even further, and supposes that two lines ha«e been loSt* 
one to rhyme with 'sweete' and another wiih ' while.' — Ed. 

£9, 90. And . . . here] Julius Heu^kr {Sk. Jahrbuch, xxrtxi, p. 207): These 
two lines Ibnn a se^alled e^fingvtru^ Ant ii, a vase wUdi oontnins a lesponse to 
what peoedes, aldwog^ the speaker has not been ^cdy qoesdeoed. They avs' 
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Tkif, Muft I fpeake now? 

Pet. I marry muft you. For you mufb \ nderftand he 
goes but to fee a noyfe that he heard^ and is to come a- 
gaine. 

Thyf, VLo^mSaeAFiMmms^mBiBtlXSi^ 
Of colour like the red rofe on triumphant biyer, 
Moft brislgr Iuuenal],and eke moll loudy Iew> 
A3 true as tnieft liorle,that yet would neuer tyr^ 
He meete thee Piramus^^k Nmmts toombe. 

Pet. Ninus toombe man : why, you mufl not fpeake 
that yet ; that you anfwcre to Piramus : you fpeake all 
your part at once, cues and all. Piramus enter, your cue is 
part ; it is neuer tyre. 



91 



9S 



100 



103 



QT, 95, 104. Tbiil] Pis. Cua. RUe, 

White ii. 

99, too, 107. Pet] Qdn. Homo 

97. brisiy /utunaJ/] brisky Juvenile 



100. wAy,] Why? 

103. [Enter Pyramus. Rowe, Pope. 
Re-enter Bottom with an Ass-head. OTf 
Puck and Bottom... Theob.Warb. Johni. 
Steev. MaL Knt, CoU. White i, Su. 



genendljr in rhyme and are supposed to tune aoanie eflfecL fPbrdiif 'to-etDed 

tapping vent ' which, I think, appears here in Ht—ite for the first time, Simpson it 
indirectly responsible; its definition is Heuser's own. In Simpson's edition of Fairt 
Em {School 0/ Sh. ii, 422) he gives a collation with the Bodleian text of certain 
rfaymec made by Fair Em and Trotter, and remario that tfaey are defective 'aeoord* 

ing to all rules of capping verses.' This remark Elze quoted [Sh. Jahrbuch, xv, 
344) in his notes on Faire Em, and added humourouslj that in Rowley's When You 
See mt Ym Jtmem mt we bad to deal with rbme emtke. This ' capped rhyme,' I am 
afraid, added Henaer, to whom apparently the phrase ' to cap versos ' was tufamiliar, 

•od bence he nqipos^d that there is a certain style of verse called 'capping.' — Ed.] 
9a Pn^] Note that the Qq have Qnin., a serious blunder, whereof the correc- 
lioD adds miidi to the vahiewUdi we dKMdd attach to Ae text of F,. InanM>dfln> 

ised text, I think, a pen'od and a da.sh should cloee the preceding line, and a dasb 
commence the present, so as to join the two speecbea, and make Puck's the oontina- 
alioo, in leDie, of l^rramoi'i : *ABd by and by I will to diee appear, — — • stnoger 
tumoral than e'er play'd here I' adds Puck in an:: ; uion of the Ass-head which be 
was about to apply. (I find, by a MS maiginal note, that I am faerein aatidpaled by 
Allen.) — Ed. 

97. ItiiiMMll] W. A. Wuoart See Zmv»« LA, Z. I, iip S, where this wwd 
again oocan; it wai alfectodlj need, and appean to bate been deiipMdIy fMieded 

by Shakespeare. 

97. eke] HALtrntLLt This word wu beoomiBK obsolete, and is osed by SUke- 
Ipeare only in borlesque passages. 

102. cues and all] Staunton: To appreciate the importance of cuts it must be 
borne in mind that when the 'pads' or Wlitlen language of a new play are distrib- 
I perfbnaer icccivcs onlj what he has Uataetfto ledte; eoaseqneadjr* if dte 
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Thyf, O^as true as truefl horfe, that yet would neuer 
tyre : X05 

PSr. If I were fatre, Tki^ I were onely thine. 

Ptt, Omonftrous. Oftrange. Wearehanted; pray 
mafters, fljre mafters^ helpc 

Th€ Clownes all Exit. 

PidL lie follow you, He kade you about a Round, 1 10 

104. O, 0/] O, — At Theob. et acq. four Tkisby^ KUy. / wert /air, fair 

(Mfai.). 7X&^ Aaoo. tff. Cud. /twrrjMvr 

10$. tyre:'\ tyn. Q l Schmidt. I Wtre fidn, TVtfy, «l 

[Re-enter Bottom with aa Ass's cet. 

liead.ibiL Re-enter Puck udBotloill... 107. Aan/eJ] haimtedC^ 

C»p. Dyce. Cam. White ii. 109. The... Exit] On. Qq. Hie... 

106. / wert /aire, Tkiiby'\ Q,Ff. / Exeoat. F.F^. 

«M»Vp yWr Thisby, Msl. conj. CoU. HiL lia Puk.] Rob. Qq. 

Itoere /air Tkuby, White L I wert to, oW] W«]ker, Dyoe ii, iij. 



were iiMOooapaniedlqr mmi or catdnracds from tbe other p«it*, lie would be utterly 
at a lo«s to kBonrciflierwlieii to nalM Ui cntmee en die MeaeertojoiniBdie 

dialc^ue. 

106. I were &in, Tbiabgr] MAUHn: BeriMipe «e onsbt Co point (dm: <ir I 
wen, [t. as true, &c.] fair Tbisbe, I were ooty thioe.' — Staunton, after qooting 
this retoark of Malone, replies : There caonot be a doobt of it, if we absolutely insist 
apoD making biUlj Bottom qteak sensibly, which Siakespeare hat taken some pains 
to iImw fee me never deiigneJ to dow — WtiMM (p. lai) even nende the awcre, end 
reads : *An if I were,' &c. He thinks the ptjuctualion of the Folio is « rather too 
fine-drawn to be appreciated 00 the stage. Perhaps we ought to read, " If I were 
true, fidr Tbiabe,'* Ae., wUcb ia die tneaaiag, eidier waiy, es die words are apoken in 
rei^y to Tliisbe's "As true as truest horse," &c.' 

1 10. a Round] That is, a dance, but probably of a more fantastic and less orderly 
style than thiU to which Tftania invites Obeian when sbe asks hiiD to * dance pa- 
tiendy in ear RMnd,' II, i, 145 The plinie * to lead obent s Ronnd ' has, however, 
an uncouth sound; 'about' certainlv seems superflnoas, or almost tft>,it^lA.rrnl. Is it 
permissible to suppose that * a round ' is one word, around, and that in view of tbe 
e num eration in tte next five tines of dw e epemte distresses, nwy not Aiek Imve beson 

this cnuinc ration here : * I'll follow you — I'll lead you — about — around—.' ? The 
objection, almost a iaial one, to this reading is that nowhere is this word around to 
be iband, etdier in Shakespeare or in the BiUe, f6tl. Bat, as W. A. Wright says in 
ngard to itefpe, II, i, 73, ' there is certainly no a priori reason why' the present pet* 
sage ' should not furnish ' an instance of it; the word itself, although not in the <f n?^' 
which I here ascribe to it, is, according to Murray {^N. E. D. s. t.}, as old as c. ijoo, 
•ad ii wed by Spenser, *Tfae feantaltte wliere dtoy eat aioande.'— jil^. C»l. June 

30, and elsewhere. \\Ticreforc the word its«lf, as an adverb, is not an anomaly As 
a preposition it is used by Milton in the sense here claimed for it as an adverb^ and 
die Ibllowing example is given by Murray under die defialtbaD *0b ill sides of, in ell 
directions from ' ; * Tbey around the flag Of each bis faction . . . Swarm populous.'— 
/W. iMt, II, gooi. That tbeie is need of sadi an adTorb is pioTed by the 
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Through bogge, through bufli, through brake, through 
Sometime a horfe lie be, lometime a hound : (biyer, 
A hoggc, a hcadleffe beare, fometime a fire, 
And neigh, and barke, and grunt, and rore, and burne, 
Uke horfe, hound, hog, beare, fire, at euery tume. ExU, 
&tier Pintmus wHk Ae Afft hiod. 
BaL Why do they run away? Thia is a knauery of 
than to make me afburd. EiUer SnauO, 



III. Through bogge, ihrough bush.'\ 
TJM brook, thro bog. Peck. Through 
hog, through mire, through bush, Jubns. 
conj. Through beg; through ium^ 
through bush, Ritaoo. Tihrough 6iif, 
through brook, thrt^gk itttk LettMni 
ap. Djrce, Mai»hdl. 



111 



Its 

112. Sameiimt\Sometimes Rowe + . 
Rowe + . 

113. htadlefe] hetdltis Del. coaj. 
tmrUess Gould. 

fuHttime'] fometimts F^, Johns. 
116. Eoter...] Om. Qq. Enter liot* 
ton widi an Aw Head. "Stam^ Fope. 



of its use by eminent modem writers, u ooUected in the AT. Z). AH diM it 
humbly urged ior it liere it that it majncdTC the uunpof teapectnbilttjby adnlaiion 

to Shakespeare's vocabulary — Er». 

112, 113. G>LLIER and IIAIXIWELL appeal to sundry popular ballads as authority 
far flras tvntfbnwtioiit. 

114, 115. Note the pelting, rattling staccato, which sounds like the expkiaioncf ft 
pock of Chinese firecrackers, at the heels of the flying downs ? — Ed. 

116. Enter, &c.] It is needlett to call attendon to the patent dislocation of this 
stage-direction. — B. NiCHOl-SON (A^, 6* Qu. 4th Ser. V, 56) justifies its present posi- 
ticn oti the groutnl that according to line 109 all the ciowjis, Pyranuis included, had 
rushed oft, and for * Enter ^ we should here read Ht-enter. But no trust it to be 
plaeed io Uie Btage-diiectuiot «b thU impeifeclljr priated page of (he Folio, wheie, at 

line- 5 ;, wc have ^ Enter Puihe^ who suvs no won! fur more than twt nly lines nor 
goes out, and jet, at line 77, we have '■Enter Jtobin." It is, however, a simple matter 
to arrange the pteaent action; we hare Ftodc't acooont of it all in III, ii, 21, and by 
it we know that Pyramus enters with the ass's head af\er line 105. — Ed. 

116. the Asse head] I c.innot but think that this trifling cxpre£<'ioo ttanipa tfait 
stage-direction as taken from a play-house copy. See Pre/ace. — Ed. 

116. Asm head] * If I affinne, dial with ceitdne dimiea and popiih praieit I 
can si-t an horsse or an asses head upon a mans shoulders, I fhall not be bcleevcd ; 
or if I doo it, I shall be thought a witch. And yet if y. Baf. Neap, experiments be 
tme, it ii no diftcalt natter to malEe it aeeme to; and the chame ef a witdi er papttt 
Joined with the Otpeiinept, will also make the woonder sceme to proceed thereof. 
The words iised in such case are unccrteine, and to be recited at the pleasure of the 
witch or couscner. hut tlie conclusion is this : Cut oil the head of a horsse or an 
asse (before they be dead), otherwise the Totoe or strength thereof will be the lease 

sifectuall, and make an earthen vesiiell of fit capacitie to Cijnteine the same, and let 
it be filled with the oUe and fat thereof: cover it dote, and dawbe it over with lome : 
let it boile over a eoftfier three daiea cootiaoallie, that the Beah boUed may mn into 
alle»aoaadiebaiebaoeiniay beaecnet beate die haire into powder, and mingie dw 
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Sit. O Bottom^ diou art diang^d; What doe I fee on 
tbee? lao 

Bot. What do you fee? You fee an Afle-head of your 
owne, do you ? 132 

I20. tAeefl tktet Am Alft ieadt 121. Affe htad'^ Mfi kiad Vir.'QSi 

Jolm. oonj. 'ai. Sing. i. 

£Bidt. EsU fiii^MMnd. t». [EsH Snoot Dyoe, Can. 

CoQ. 



autt vidi fbe oile; and annoiot die heads of the itaoden by, and they ihall leeiBe to 

have horsses or asses beada.* Scot's Diteavery of IVUckeraft, 15S4, p. 315, ed. Nich- 
olson. — That ihis was the passage whence Shakespeare took thr- rd<-n of fixing an ass's 
head on Bottom was suggested Erst by Doucs, 1, 192, aud tiie aug^cauoa bad beeo 
•laee theo gnenaKjr ■defMed.'— B. Nichouon» however, it fndined to thiok (A^. ^ 
Qu. 6th 5>er. IV, 2) that a previous passage (p. 99, ed. Nicholson) gave the first and 
greater foundation to work upon. " The bodie of man is subject to . . . cickDeases 
and infinidliea wberennto an aana body is not inclined; and maa's body nmat he fed 
vithbicadt fte, and not with hay. BoJins a.s.sehea(le(l man must either eat baieor 
nothing; as appcarcth by the sforic." Nicholson thinks tlut this eatin;; hay is very 
likely to have eugge^d Butloiu's ' great desire to a bottle of hay ' ; and furthermore, 
bodi pauagea fron Soot, e i p ed all y die fbnner, *ihow tiiat Shakipcace beie intro* 
duccd no unknown cri-ature of his imacjination, hut brought before his audiences one 
which they bad known by rcpoit. It was not the creature so much as his walking 
and talkii^ aa aec fnth, diet made it aapreinely ridtcalons.*— ThouSi ahn (TXfWf 
NoUUU, p. 68), infers from Scot that ' the possibility of such transformations was in 
Shakespeare's day an article of popular belief.' Bodin's story is to be found on p. 94 
of Scot, ed. 1584, wherein a young man, as in Apuleius, was changed completely into 
an ass. — Steevkns : The metamorphosis of Bottom's bead mi^ have been di- 
gested by 3 trick mf ntioned in the History of the Datnnabh Life and Dfservtd Death 
tf Dr. John Famtut, chap. xUii : — * The guests having sal, and well eat and drank. 
Dr. Faaatna made that vwcrj one bad an aas'a bead on, with great and loog ean, so 
they fell to dancing, and to drive away the time until it was midnight, and then 
every one departed home, and as soon as they were out of the bouse, each one was 
in his natural shape, and so they ended and went to sleep.' — Dot;cx refers to a receipt 
fiir this metamorphosis in Albertus Magnus de Steretis Naturtt^ at which there was 
an English translation printed at London by William Copland. This receipt is thus 
given by W. A. Wright (it is much less elaborate than Scot's, and really places the 
cxpeiiflaent within reach of the hmnbleM) : * If Ibon wilt that a maoa bead aeeme an 
Asse head. Take vp the couering of an Asje >t anoint the man on his head.' 

tao, thee ?3 Johnson : It is plain by Bottom's answer, that Snout mentioned an 
«n'« JUtki. Tlierefbre we should read : ' what do I aee on tliee 7 Am toft JkeadF^ 
Hauiwiix; This suggestion by Dr Johnson ia not neoeaaaiy, the phrase being a 
vernacular one of the day, and originally in the pres<"nt place created probably Rreat 
amusement when thus spoken by Bottom in Iiis translated shape. Mrs Quickly, to 
the Mtrry Whet, uyt, ' Vou shaU have a ibol'a bead of jent own.* Aeeoriing to 

Pinkerton, 'The jilirasr — Vou sec an nss's head of your own; do you? — is a trite 
vulgariem, when a person ex{Hresset a iboUsh amazement at some trifling oddi^ in 
anothn'a dieia or dw tike.' 
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EaUtr Peter Quince. 

Pet, Bleffe thee Bcttomi, bleffe thee ; thou art tranfla- 
ted. Exit. 

Bot, I fee their knauery; this is to make an affe of me, 
to fright me if they could; but I will not flirre from 
this place, do w iiat they can. I will waike vp and downe 
here, and I will fing that they fliall heare I am not 
fraid. 

The Woofell cocke, fo blacke of hew. 

With 0 rengc -tawny bilL 

The Throflle, with his note fo troe. 

The Wren and little quill. 

Tyta. What Angell wakes me from my flowiy bed ? 

Bot. The Finch, the Sparrow, and the Larke, 
The plainfong Cuckow gray ; 



iiq. Exit.] Exit frightened. Coll. Ex- 
etmt boout and Qnioce. Su. 
ta^. IviUe\ will FjF^, Rowe L 

130. [Sings. Pope et seq. 

131. Woo/eU cocJke} IVoo/tl co<k 

Op. «nd-etek Steer. 



123 

«5 



130 



135 
137 

132. Omige\ Ormag* Qq^Koiraiiet 

«eq. 

133. vntk] wilt F^, Rowe t 

134. with Qq, Pojk ct seq. 
juill.'^ quill; Cap. et acq. 

135. [tmking. Rowe. Siogt inking. 

Pope. 

136. Sii^ Tbeob. et seq. 



1 29 they shall] For other examples of the foture frlieie ve aboidd «e the infill- 
itiTe or subjuDctive, «ee Abbott, % 348. 

131. WoOMl Coektt] W. A. WtiCHTf Tbe mele UediUid. The word in the 
Ff and Qq is probably tbe same as French oummi, of wUdi the old form was oiuL 
Cotnravr i^vcs, * Merle : m. A Mearle, Owsell, Blackbird, Merle noir. Thf Black- 
bud, or ordmarie Owsell.' [For further omithoiogical discussioo, of great interest, 
dottbtleii, 10 BritiA notitnlUi, die etndent it teiefied 10 the YoluMibMat aotee of 
II.'ki.LiwEU,, Stee\'ens, DorcE, and Collier. H.xrting's decision (p. 139) that 
the owzel-cock is the Turdui mtrtda^ and Cotgrave's definition, are ample for as in 
dtis eooBtiy, and perhaps for all otheit daewheve. — ^Ed.} 

133. Throstle] Hahting (p. 137) : It is somewhat singular that the thrush ( 7Wr- 
dm musims), a bird as much famed for song as either the nightingale or the lark, has 
been so little noticed by Shakespeare. We have failed to discover more than three 
pemgri in wUeb ikm wril-ha«w» t»Td is mentioned. {Tho tfatttog'TamM,* in 
the Qq and F, of Tke Mer, tf Vm. I, ii, 5^ (of this ed.), pnbebif, with n broad o^ 
gives the proiumciation. — ED.J 

134. nnd UtUo quiU] Remembering that it ia Bottom who is singing, I cannot 
bat think it needless to change <aiid* to tritikf aa flie Qq read. Of oo«ne^*qn01* 
here means pipe or tutt. — Ed. 

137. plainsong] Cuafpell (p. 51, footnote) : Prick-^oog meant harmony written 
or pridmd down* in ofiporition to pUn-iong, where the deacant Kited with the will 
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Who^e note full many a man doth mark^ 138 

And dares not anfwere, nay. 

For indeede, who would fet his wit to fo foolifh a bird? I40 
Who would giue a bird the lye, though he cry Cuckow, 
neuer fo ? 

Tyto» I pray thee gentle mortall, fmg againe, 
Mine cafe is much enamored of thy note ; 
On the firft vienr to lay, to fweare I loue thee. 145 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy (hape. 

And thy faire vertues force (perforce) doth moue me. 

Bot. Me-thinkes miftreffe , you fliould haue little 
reafon for that: and yet to fay the truth, reafon and 
loue keepe little company together , now-adayes. 150 
The more the pittie, that fome honed neighbours will 



1 39. fKiy.] nay ; — Chp. «t acq. 

144. mammdl i m a$Mmni Q;F^ 
mamom'd Rowe «t aeq. 

145. Transposed to feUoW Km I47( 

Q,, Tbeob. et seq. 



145. * ytMMv] t» MMT, Tbeabb st 

147. wrfMcr] vtrimf$ Roh« ii «l 
mrimtt CoU> conj. 

datk] do Thirlby. 

148. mijlrefe] maiftrtfft Ff. 



of ibe singer. Thus the florid counterpoint in use in churches is sljrly reproved in 
The Four Elements, circa 1517 : ' Humanity. Peace, man, prick-gong may not be 
despised For therewith God b wdl fdcased. In the church oft times ■auaf . 4m* 
ranct. Is God well pleased, trow'st thou, thereby? Nay, nay, for there is no reason 
why. For is it not as good to say plainly, Give me a spade, As give me a spa, ve, va, 
v«»iri,ife,Yide?'[— p. 49,cd. Hadftt T. Waxton, appareody milled by the word 
'plain,' supposed that 'plain-song' meant 'having no variety of strains,' or having 
'the uniform modulation of the chant,' and herein be is followed DyC£ and 
R. G. White. Harting, however, gives a Cerent character to the Cockoo'f 
song: of this present line he Myt, }». 150:] Tlw cockoo, as long ago remariced 
by John Ileywood, begins to sing early in the season with the interval of a minor 
third; the bird then proceeds to a major third, next to a ibartb, then to a tiftb, after 
whidi its voice bradu, widioat etteiaiiig ft niiMr rixlih. It niey, tfieiefbfe, be Hud to 
have done much for musical science, because from this bird has been derived the 
minor scale, the origio of which bee pwded ao many ; the cnckoo'e couplet being the 
minor third sung downwerds. 

139. nay] Haluwell: Bottom here refers to an opidon veij ptevalent to 
Shakespeare's time that the unfaithftdnCH of e wifeWM alwiJS golded b^ • deMtof 
which no human power could avert. 

t4a a«t bto wtt to] W. A. Wkiort: Ibet \^ would matdi bii wH isiumL So 

Tro. and Cres. II, i, 94 : ' Will you set your wit to a fool's ?' 

145-147. See Text Notes for the proper order of these lines. 

149. floaaam and tone] Vbutv : Compare the old proveib Alt *% mm eumoi 
lore aad be wise.' from the maxim, ommtv tt tt^ere vix tUo cmetdifur. 
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not make them friends. Nay, I can gleeke vpon occap 152 
fion. 

Tyta, Thou art as wife, as thou art beautiful!. 

Bot. Not fo neither but if I had wit enough to get 155 
out of this wood| I haue enough to ferue mine owne 
tume. 

Tyta. Out of this wood, do not defire to goe, 
Tliou lhatt remaine here, whether thou wilt or no. 
I am a fpirit of no common rate : ite 
The Summer ftill dodi tend vpon my flat^ 

152. gleeke] FOn: Jolce orBooff^B08W«X: See Jamieson's Scottish Dictum' 
mty, I. V. Glmkt t. [when die fimt nwuiiiig is : ' The reflectkm of the imys of light on 

the roof or ■wall of a house, or on any olbcr object, from a lucid body in motion. 
llcDce, to east the glaiks on one, to make the reflection fall on one's eyes so as to con- 
feoad and dasle.* The diitd neubig if : *A deception «r trick, n ^ay tkt gfaiki 
with one, to gull, to cheat. . . . This sense would suggest that it is radically the i«Bie 
with North of Elngland gUeh^ to deceive, to beguile, as it is used by Shakespeare, 
•< I can gittk upoo occasion " ; Lambe thinks it has been improperly rendered jokt or 
je^* Jamieson's definition of tbe verb, however, viz. < to trifle with, to spend time 
idly or playfully,' does not greatly vary from that of PoPE, Nares, Dyce, Staunton, 
CoLUER, W. A. Wright, and others, who define 'gleek' as scojfingf Jesting, Sec, 
nmeodng which it ceiti&ilf home oat in die only other puame whete It i» vaed ■* 

a verb in Shakespeare. Cower, In rcferriiig to Pistol's treatment of Fluellen, says to 
the fbnner, ' I have seen you gleeking and galling at this gentleman twice or thrice.' 
'-'ffm. V: V, i, 78. The CoWDDt-Cuutlttt (531. Key, p. 39) thus define the 
word: *T1»t g&^e» jf*r ; in modem slang, chaff. The expraaion originated 
in the name for a game of cards, called "gleek," in which game "a gleek " was 
the term for a set of three particular cards; "to gleek," for gaining an advantage 
over; tad *to he gleeked,** fcr hehig tridced, cheated, doped, or befboled. Hence 

the worcls " gleel: " and " gleeking " became used for being tauntingly or hcctoringly 
jocose.' But, after all, is it worth while to strain after any exact meaning in Botr 
tam*:! irordi 7 Did be, more dian oefauloaslf, know his own meaning ? SrAmrroif 
injti 'The alt-accomplished Bottom is boasting of hb veiMtOi^. He ha^ shown* 
by his last profound olxscrvation on the disunion of love and reason, that he pos- 
sesses a pretty turn for the didactic and sententious ; but he wishes Titania to under- 
•lindduaiipenfiitii^oocaiiMfaeauibeMwtgglA whehaijtittheengnm.' To 

whicli W. A. Wkk.iit replies: 'But a "gleek" is rather a satirical than a waggish 
joke, and in this vein Bottom flatters himself he has jutt been rather successfully 
indulging.' Wbsterer die mening of • gleek,' I think it h dear that Bottom mfan 
to what be hm jttit said, not to what he may say in the fotoie. It ll pednqM WOtth 
while merely to note that in the Opera of The Faity- Queen, 1692, Bottom says here, 
instead of ' gleek,' ' Nay I can break a Jest on occasion.' Garrick in bis version, 
1763, tetdned * gleek.*— Ed.] 

160, 161. I am . . . state] Flkay [Life HW^, p. 181): Tliese linos are so 
closely like those in Nash's Summer's Last Will, where Summer says : ' Died had I 
indeed uto die eiitfa. Bat dint Elin, England** hfawtfona Qneen, Om mlMi mO 
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And I doe loue thee ; therefore goe with me, 163 

lie giue thee Fairies to attend on thee ; 

And they fhall fetch thee leweb from the deepe. 

And frng, while thou on prellisd flowers dofl: Heept i 165 
And I will purge thy mortall groflenefle f<^ 
That thou (halt like an airie fpirit go. 

EiUir Peafe-bloJJome^ Cobweb^ Moth^ Mujlar^ 
feedi^mtdfrnrt Fairies, 
Fm. Ready; and ly and and WherefiiaUwego? 170 



165. dofi^ dotk FJF^ Row 



_ Rowe L 

167. [SeoiellL'' 

x68, 169. Enter Peafe-blo(rorae...Muf- 
taid'feede.J ¥ta£t'\A<olBiaiDit...aHd Mof- 
twd feede? (Cbothiaed to TftaoiA.} Qq« 
Tlieob. et seq. 

16S. Moth] MoU White. 

169. and few Fdriet.] Eater fiwr 
Fairies. Qq. Theob. et seq. 

170. Fai.j Fairies. Qq. 

Fd. Jtmiyt •I'd I, amd 1,1 I. 



Fair. Ready. 2. Fair. And I. 3. Fair. 

Mini I. RoW4 Ct ^BW'bliOHOBa 

Ready. CxAwch. And/. IMOH^Amdl. 
White, Dyce (subs.). 

17a «Md /, Wktn JkaO wr g»f] 4. 

Fair. And T. W'Tiere thai! go? Rowe + . 
4.Fai. Where tkaUwegot Y%imt.x,'isKt!t'9, 
'93,Q)IL MMBU^^itA. And L AIL 
\%^ere shall we go t White, Dyce (subs.). 
4. And I. All. Where tkall we gof Cap. 
et cet (Mhi.). 



uasms frosperomly attend. Forbad the execution of my fate,' &c., that I tlunic tliey 
•re alliided to hf Shakeapetve. 

161. still] .Mways. 

168. Motbj R. G. White: Tlu.s is the iovariaUe spelling of meOe in the old 
copies, as, for iattutee, in tbla play, V, i, 322. Tbe edhois, not lumiig noticed this 
orthr gTaphy or that • moth * was pro i 1 . J in Shakespeare's day. Fairy 
has been hitherto presented as Fairy Afcth. [In his Introduction to Much Ado, and 
in bis note on ' Enter Armado and Moth,' in Levis Lab. L. I, ii, R. G. White has 
gathered tho Mkminf inatancet to furoof of tbe dd pronmiciation of M.* * I an here 

with thee and thy goats .as the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, w.as among the 
Goths.' — As You Like It, III, iii, 7i ' You liouod his Moth, the King )'oar Moth did 
see ; but I a beame doe finde fa eadi of fbree.*->ZMv'« Lai. L. IV, iii, 161 ; • O 
heaven, that there were but a moth in yours (jr. eye].' — Kin<; John, IV, 1,92. Wc- 
liff wrote, in Afuft/irwv'i, 'were rust and mnt^ht distrytth.' To these examples he 
adds in the present note:J From Witbal s Shorte [LatinJ JJietionarie /or Young 
Mtgimun, London, 1568 : *A moth or motte diat eaietb dothea, ibuti.*—UL 7 a; *A 
barell or greate bolle, Tina, nee. Sed tinea, cum e, verjuicu'w .'. angluf, S. mought.' 
— foL 43 a; and this from Lod|^'a Wits Miserie, • 1 hey are in the aire like atomi us 
Mfr, motbei fa the son.' (In faia Mtnurmmdiims of Eng. Prv ma ui ^i on, &c., Shakc- 
jpcar^t Works, xit, p. 431, White ha* Colleeted many more examplei, aock aa ; fN»- 
/H7r, nosethrills ; npoirmry, apothecary; autority, authority; foney^t one: C-^ther, 
the other ; nvarty, swarthy ; ^J), hfth ; sixt, sixth ; Sathan, Satan ; Antony, Anthooy ; 
wUf fHdw (an totenattog exanplo, hf whidi akno can he csplafaed the pan 
in Lvi^e's Lab. L. I, ii, 94, '^reen wit']; ppther, pudder, potter; noting, nothing 
£White contends that tbe title of the ploy should be proiuranced Mmsk Ado about 
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Tita. Be klnde and curteous to this Gentleman, 171 
Hop in his walkes, and gambole in his eies, 
Fecde him with Apricocks, and Dewberries, 
With purple Grapes, greene Figs, and Mulberries, 
The honie-faags Aeale from the humble Bees, 175 
And for nj^ht-tapeis crop their waxen thighe^ 
And Hght them at the fierie-Glow-wonnes eyes, 177 

172. gamiale^ gantboi Cap. I77. worma^ worms' Kinoear. 
175. The\ TJMtCtIL MS. 

Noting^ ; WUk Sttndayes, Whit Sundays, &c., &c. — A. J. Elus, aiter a thorough 
aiicimlnn of this memonadnni of WUte, cones to (Us tenpetaie genansl coadts- 

dOQ {Early JSng. ^rmiM. p. 972) : 'There does not appear to be any reason for 
coododing thst the geooiae English th ever bsd the souad of /, although some fmal 
ft hmrt Men iMo «t. As legsvds the •henale ti J tad M lit sodi wdidt i* 

wmrtheTy further, father y &c., there seems reason to suppose that both sounds tifatwli 
as they still exist, dialectically, vulgarly, and obsolescently.' As regards the name 
of the little Fairy now preseot, howeTcr, I have oo doubt that R. G. White is 

170. G WntTE was the first to substitute the fairies' names, instead of 
ntunerals, before each repetition of ' and L' — Capsix wss the fint editor to mark 
tbtt 'All* nidted in die qaetdoB 'Vnieie ihsll we go?* Chionologically, he wm 
tnticipated in The Fairy- Queen, An Opera, 1693. 

173. Apricocks] W. A. Wright: This is the earlier and more coirect spelling 
of aprieott. The word has a curious history. In Latin the fruit was called proitofua 
(l^HtU, Efig, xiii, 46) or pratcveia (Flinf, i7. M sr, II), ton being eailj lipe; 
Dia^corides (i, 165) called it in Greek itpau(6*ia. Hence, in Arabic, it became bar- 
fuf or birquq, and with the article aJ-iargugm al-iirquq; Spanish, aliareoque; Ital- 
nn, o&rk«cco (Torriano) ; Fifndi, ^rieel; and Bnglisb, «Me9tt tiMevet {Hdhnd's 
Pliny, XV, II), aprifoci, or apricot. 

173. Dewberries] Haixiwell cites Parkinson's Theatrum Botanieum, 1640, 
wherein the ' Deaw-berry or Winberry ' is the Rub us trieoccos, and quotes a long 
deacription. 'Other writers,' he adds, 'make it syoonymoos with the dwarf mal' 
berry or kootberry, /tubus chanurmorus, and it is worth remarking that this fruit is 
MiU called the dewberry by the Warwickshire powaatiy. It is exceedingly plentiful 
u ihe laaei betweea Stomtfiifd-ini*A'von ud AaUm Omtlowe.'— W. A. Wkicht aays 
its ' botanical name is Rubus eaesius* But of what arail are botanical names (or 
fruits of autumn and for Bowers of spring which are not only in bloom bat are 
In a dream on a midsummer night? — ^Ed. 

177. eyes] Johnson: I know not bow Sbakespeaie, who «>mmoDly deriviedhia 
knowledge of nature from his own observ ation, happened to place the glow-worm's 
light in his eyes, which is only in his tail. — Haixiwell, with greater entomological 
acctmaey, describes the light as * emanating 60m the farther segments of the abdo- 
men,' and he might also have caught tripping even Dr Johnson himself for referring 
lO the glow-worm as masculine. — M. Mason: Dr Johnson might have arraigned 
Shakespeare with equal propriety for sending his £airies to their tapers at the fire 
«f the glow-woRB, wUcb in Hernia he tenna tmeftOHol: *V» glow-wwm . . . 
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To haue my loue to bed, and to arife : 178 
And plucke the wings from painted Butterflies, 
To fan the Moone-beames from his fleeping des. x8o 
Nod to him Elues» and doe him curteiies. 

\*Fm, Haile mortall, haile. 

2.Fai. Haile. 

^Fm» Haile. 

Bot. I cry your worlbips mercy hardly; I befeech 185 

your worOiips name. 

Cob. Cobiveh. 

Bot. I lhall defire you of more acquaintance, good 
Mailer Cobiveb : if I cut my finger, I (hall make t>old 
with yott. 190 
Your name honeft Gentleman? 

Pea/, Ptafi Hojpme* 

BpL I pray you commend mee to miftrefle Spta^, (95 



1 78. kaiu'] shew Gould. 

179. plttcke'\ pluke F,. 

IS3,184. I. Fai. ...Haiie.'] I. F. HaU 
mmt«H 2. hail I yhoilt 4. hail I Cap. 
et seq. (subs.). Peas. /('ji/ ". j . .// Cob. 
Maai iMh.Iittii/ IdvM. IJail I Djct, 



185. wr/kips] worship's Rowe + , 
Steev.'85.Var.'2i,KiU,ColU li»L KU>. 

186. wor^ips"] ttwrr^j^f It«nM«taei|. 

187. 189. Cobweb.] Cbbwed. 
18ft. jww ^ pf/am Rowe-f. 



to pale hu onefTectual fire.' A» we all know, and as Monk Maaca himself ptobaUj 
knew, * oneffectual ' in Hamltt does i>ot mean incapable of inqMUtiog fire, b«it of 
•bowing in the matin light. But Dr Johnson, of all men, could not Gomidahl «t bdog 
«k]ioek«d down with the butt of A pbtoL* Indeed, he it aoffideatly answered bgr 
the line in Hcrrick's To Julia, familiar as a household word : ' Her eyes the glow- 
worm lend thee.' — £0. — Uazutt {jCh^acttrs, &c, p. 130) : This exhortation is 
lemwkabte Ibr %. certain doyiaf <weetne« in (be lepetition «f die rliyntes. 

1S8. you of] Steevens, Malone, Staunton, and Halliwell give examples 
from old authors of this construction, which may be tensed common. It is quite suf- 
ficient to refer to the note on line 43 of this scene, where Abbott, § 174, is cited, who 
^vee additional examples, if efcn a aiagle one be needed. The roodcra phraie in 
line 195 : • 1 shal desire of you more acquaintance,' is possibly a misprint. — Ed. 

189. if I, &C.3 M ALONE notes that there is a dialogue * very similar to the present ' 
In Tkt Ma^iii MttgmtifUtit, by Lillf. Tfalt pbqr wM pabliafaed a nc ny wontly in 
1600, possibly after Lilly's death, and so little resembles in style all of the other plajl 
by that author that Fairholt does irot even include it in Lilly's IVoris. — £o. 

193. Squash] Siceat {Diet. s. i» sftutsh) : To crush, to squeeze Bat No doubt 
COBimoiily icgarded as an intensive form of fuasA ; the prefix s- answering to Old 
French «- = I .atin ^jr-. But it was originally quite an independent word, and even 
now there is a difference in sense ; to quash never means to squeeze flat. . . . Deriva- 
tive: jyiMJiA, anbitantlve, a aoft vnripe peaacod (wbeieof Sbakeapeaie blmadf give* 
ihe beat dcfiniiioa in Tlw/. if. I, 16$: 'Not yet old enom^ Ibr aBUui,noryoniig 
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your mother, and to mafler Pea/cod your father. Good 
mafter Peafe-bloffome^ I ftiai defire of you more acquain- 
tance to. Your name I befeech you fir? 

Muf, Mufiard-feede. 

Pea/l Pta/e^ffcme, 

BoU Good mafter H^tflard fetde^ I know jrour pati- 
ence wdl : that iame cowardly gyant-Uke Oxe beefe 

hath deuoured many a gentleman of your houfe. I pro- 
mife you, your kindred hath made my eyes water ere 
now. I defire you more acquaintance^ good Mafter 
Mujlard-feede. 

Tita, Come waite vpon him, lead him to my bower. 
The Moone me-thinks, lookes with a watrie ei^ 
And when (he weepesyweepe euerie little flower, 



195. of you mort\ you of mart Qq, 
dp. et leq. 

acquaintance /<?.] acquaintinutf 
to, Q^. tujuamfame too. i i et Mq. 
19S. Feif. FiMfe^UoOiime.] Obl Qq 

Ff et seq. 

199, 200. your fatienee'^ your farerU- 
0tr Kan. W«1h jrmr ^itiuamee Raim 



»95 



aoo 



205 
207 

cooj. your fassiom Fumer. you foss- 
il MmpWi 

202. Aathi have Cap. conj. 

aoj. you mor<'\ your more ff\t\, Cam. 
WUte iL JKMV ^ ymr Rowe-i-. ytUt 
more Cap. SteeT.'85, Mal.'9a Jfm ^ 
more Uyce, Wbite i, G>U. ii. 

307, «Ni^] Haa. dp. et 



cmoq^ fat « boy ; as a squ.tsh b before 'lis a peascod.' Our Aawiicaik vegelNbte, 

scptash, is, according to the Century Did., an abbreriadon of squanterf jtta^h , a cor- 
niptioQ of the American Indian asqutasquask. The authorities are Roger Williams, 
t» Lm^. tf Ameriea, ed. 1643, «ad JoMetTO, M £, XarUiftt 1672, Aner. 
Anti(|. Soc. iv, 193. — El).] 

198. This is merely a compositor's oegligeot repetition of line 192, tod was, of 
eonne, corrected in die next Polio. 

199. patience] Johnson approved of Hanmek's change to /arM/a/// Farmer 
fancied the tnie word was pastioni, i. c. sufferings. — CapelL: ' raticnce ' is put for 
imfatience, kotntu ; applicaUe, to a proverb, to the gentleman the speech addresses ; 
and fbat fbis is hs ifonicil aeose, the idea* that fbUow after teein to coafirm; ionDu* 

fttiiig that this botness, being hcreditar}- in the fa.mily, had been the cause fl a" niiniy 
of them bad been ' devour'd ' in their quarrels with < ox-bee^' and k& his crying lor 
fbem.— RSKDt These words are spoken ironically. According to the opinion pre- 
vatling in oiir author's time, mustard was supposed to excite cboler ' — Knight : The 
patience <:s{ il.e family of Mustard in being devoured by tlie o-^-y^rri Ls one of thnse 
brief touches of wit, so common in Shakespeare, which take him lax out of the range 
of otdiaaiy writen.— Haluwsll: Bottom is oertaiolf spealdng {ranically, tliialciDg 

perha-js of the old provcTl> — ^as liot as mu.'^tard. [Can there be a better proof of Mcs- 
tard-secd's long suttering patience than that, being strong enough to force tears frt>m 
Bonom'a eyes, he permits hisHelf to be devonied by a big cowardly Ox-beef ?~Ed.] 
^907. abe wcep««] Walkm (Oir. iii* 48) : AUodiag to die sopposed origin of 
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Lamenting fome enforced chafUde. 308 
iye vp my louers tongue, bring him filently. ExtL 

[Scene //.] 

Enter King of PharieSf /olus. 

Ob, I wonder if Titania be awak't ; 
Then what it was that next came in her qrC| 
Which ibe muil dote on, in extremitie. 

Enter Pucke. 5 
Here comes my meflenger : how now mad fpirit, 
What night-rule now about this gaunted groue? 7 

201 !suers\ love's Popc + , Cap. Steef. I. Enter...] Enter Oberon. Cap. et icq. 

Mai. ivoi, White, Dyce, Su. Cam. folus.] and Robia Cioodfellow. Q(j, 

Imurs tMgml Uvir*t tmigm and On. Hieob. Warb. et Beq. 

ColL ii (MS). 4. extremitU] txtreamitu Q,. 

Exit] Exeunt. Rowe. 5. Om. Qq. After mtffengtr^ lioe 6, 

Scene IV. Pope+. Scene II. Cap. et Dyce. 

Kq. Act IV, Sc. i. FIM7. Another Ptet 6. fprnf^ sfrUt P<^-»-. 

of the Wood. Cap. 7. gaunttd'\ ktnmUd QqFf. 

dew in the moon. Ma<b, III, ▼ : * Upon the comer of the moon There han^ m 
Taporou drop profound/ Fktdwr, Ftitkfid SUfkmbu, i«, 4, MoMN^ vol. i, p. 
279 : < Showers of more price^ mere oriientp iad note ranad Hun ihoae tint biqf 
ufoa the mooo'a pale brow.' 

309. louen] MaijONE: Our poet has again used 'lover' as a moooijrUable In 
7\v^ftk N. II, iv, 66: <Sad true lover never find my grave.'— SnsviMgt I» the 
passage quoted from T'oelfth N^. 'true lover' i? fvif'.«Titly a mistake for true love, a 
phrase which occurs in the next scene, line 92. liow is ' louer ' to be pronounced as 
A DonoqdUble? [See Waucbk (OA*, fi, 5$). dted it II, tt, 81. There caa be, I 
think, no doubt that leve is the true word here. Is it insinuated that however deeply 
Titania may be enamoured with Bottom's fiiir large ears, and her eye enthralled to 
his shape, she can &id no corresponding charm in his talk ? There is a limit even to 
fbe poirei* of fbe nwgic love-jdoe} Botton's toucae mnt be Hedn— Elk.] 

4. must] Compelled by the lofejoiee. 

6. spirit] See II, i, 32. 

7. night-rule] SmviMSt Thb ehoidd seem to nen bere, what froUe of tde 

night, what revelry is going fonvard? — Nares: .Such conduct as generally rK&f ia 
the night — Halliwell quotes from the Statuies of the Sirrets of F ■•'>:J -n, ap. Stowe, 
p. 666 : ' No man shall, after the houre of nine at liie night, keep any rule whereby any 
audi anddcn 00107 ^ Ibe itill of die alght,* te. [Ofoe'a definition of 

• rule ' applies to this quotation from Stowe, and to other examples given by Halliwell, 
as well as to the present ' night-mle.' After quoting Nares's definition of ' rule,' vis. 
diat k is apparently put for bdmvfeor or coodact ; widi aone aUoiloa perhaps to tern 
frolics called mis-rule,' DvcEadds: ' I believe it is equivalent to *<reTcl|no^^ort**( 
Coica has «• Rule (stir), 7^iim$Um$:*^L^. and Ettg. Dtd^ Wherefa^ we come toimd 
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Piick. My Miflris with a monfler is in louey S 
Neere to her clofe and confccrated bower, 

Wiiile fhe was in her dull and neq)ing hower, lO 
A crew of patches, rude McehanicaliJ, 
That worke for bread vpon AUuman dais. 
Were met together to rehearfe a Pby, 
Intended for great Tke/ais nuptiall day : 

The Hialloweft thick-skin of that barren fort, 15 
Who Piramus prefented, in their fport, 

Forfooke his Scene, and entred in a brake. 
When I did lum at this aduantage take. 
An Afles nole I fixed on his head. 

Anon his Tlusbie mufl be anlwered, 20 
And fordi my Mtnunlck comes : when they him ipie, 



itve. ...Ammt, Rowe et teq. Rowe et cet. 

II. McehaHuais]T^. 19. i««/r] fwit/John. HMW ' Bottom 

14- TbefewJ Tk4$mf Rowe ii. tbe Weaver.' 

15. Oiek^kim'] iktek'tha H«i. SI. JMnOMiu-i] F,F,. Mimdek Q,. 

16. prefenteJ, in their /port,"] QqFf. jViWJWfi Q,, Poix;, Thcob. Warb. Jobw. 
prnentfd in their sfort. Coll. Hal. Wh. i, Sleev.'Ss. Mimick \\ et cet. (subs.). 



pcetty oearljr to Steeveot't defiiiitioa of ' night-rule ' just givea.^ — W. A. Wught's 
note hwt iMd>« *N^-«rder, ravetqr, «r diranka. "Rule** it oied fn fbe warn 
of coadnct in 7kM^ N. II, ill, ijai •^MkUMi lbi7» if yon prized my \iAf% 
fmvour at anything more than contempt, you would not give means for this unciyil 
rule." ' It is quite possible, I think, that here too Dyce's detinition will apply, and 
that 'nxle' nwami aomethiog more than simply tmdmet. MalvoUo certainly intends 

to r.s . iji rrus langn.\ge, anil Sir Toby's conduct was extremely boisterous. — Ed.] 

II. patches] Elsewhere in Shakespeare, c. g. Tempest, III, ii, 66, and Mtr. of 
Fen. 11, V, 49 (of ed.) this wmd hat loaie icfeieDce, fiom die pvti^coloiiMd 
dscii, to the domestic fool, but here it mewii I ddokt caBicly iU^ttsud feHom, or ik 
Johnson has it, tatterdemalions. — Ed. 

15. thick-skin] Stekvens [note, Mer. ^Viva, IV, t, 2]: Thus, Holland's PiiMjt^ 
p. 346: 'Some meaaam not the finenease of ^rit and wit tliA paride of Uond, 
but suppose creatures are brutish, more or It sie, according as their skin is thicker or 
thinner.' — HaluweiX: A oonuioii tenn of contempt for a stupid country bumpkin. 
15. bunm aon] SnsvtMtt Oidl company. 

17. in] For other iosUncea wbe« *bi ' ia equivalent to into, see Abiott, § 159. 

19. nole] W. A. Wright: A grotesque word for head, like pa''-, n^Hfll'- [n 
the Wicliffite versions of Genesis, xltx, 8, where the earlier has 'tiua hoDdi& in tlie 
■IraHeaof lidnanentTca'; tlie later haa'tlrinliaadia adialen beinfbe noUtaofthte 

eoemyes'; the I^tin being ren>iciius. Probably 'nole,' like ' noddle,* was the back 
part oC the head, and so included the neck. Cotgrave has ' Occipital, . . . beloqging 
to Cbe noddle, or hinder pait of die head.* 
SI. MimmictE] Joiiiaoit»on die gtoond Aat mAnm«I wai 'afipaicudj n word of 
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As Wilde-geefe, that the creeping Fowler «ye, 22 
Or ru0Sed-pated choughes, many in fort 

contempt,' believed fhat diii ni^ffliit of Q, wm ri^L— RmoN <pk 44) vmi/tiOmiA 
mammock, which ' sigaifiei A ki^e miuhapen thing t IBd k TMy properly a ppli e d 

by a Fairy to a clumsy OTer grown clown.' — MaloNE: « Miinmirl; ' is us'- I as syn- 
ooymoua to actor in Decker's GuU Homebooke^ 1609: 'and draw what uoope 
yen can ftxxa the ttmgt after jroa: the Mimickt ate behoMen lo 70a, far allowlog 
ihcm elbow roome ' [ — p. 253, ed. Grosart]. — W. A. WRIGHT cites a passage 
from Henick's TA* WdJUt ii, 62, where, again, the word has the same m e a ni n g, 
mtttr. 

23. rusaed-pated cbougbes] Whether or not by the name ' cboo^,' coe epedet 

of bird, and that the ' Comish ' or ' T't^d-legged Crow,' was al'vay« m^anf is doubtful. 

Ua&TINC (p. 1 1 &) says that wc may infer the existence of ' vanous dioughs ' from 
• peMge in CyFUhetiys Wat «r JTAr Cmtm^^ 1684, p. 13:-^ I ooA ndier 

ordinary fowl and birds, as hrmacli-L", -vild rjccsc, swars, ro Vs-of-lhe-wood, wood- 
oocks. ckougktf rooks, Cornish chot^hs, mth rtd kgs and biUsi && ' Here,' adds 
Harting, 'the feti-oenlieiMd cboi(g|hi wen id ell pidJeUliiy jadMbm.* Fkuttieiw 
more, 'the jackdaw, tfMmfl^ hMiag • gref heed, woold nore ippnfratdjr beer the 
f1r<;tE;Tiation " russet-patcd " than any of its congeners. We may presume, therefore, 
that lius ts the species to which Shakespeare intended to refer. The head of the 
Aoogb, like die leek of fit bodf, ie peifeoUf Ideek.*— Hie difiodty of veooociiiBr 
the colour 'nisset' with what is perfectly black is so grave that W. A. Wricht 
changed the text to 'msset-pattcd,' and remarked: ' I have not hesitated to adopt 
Ur. Benaett'e ei iggeeticm {Zoologitat fimmal^ 496), eomiimiitcBted to ne Pro- 
leasor Newton, to subttitnle russet-patted or red-legged (Fk*. i pattes romses) for tlie 
old reading, which is untnip of the chough, for it has a russct-colonred bill and feet, 
but a perfectly black head.' iiereapon followed a discussion in /Votes dr* Quenes 
(5di Ser. dl, 444; 6di Ser. is, 345, 396, 470; s, 499), wbereef the edbrtanee ie ee 
follows : B. Ni -i:^! SON maintains that change is needless ; whatever be the colour of 
' rtuaet ' it is properly applied to the chough \ and io confirmation cites N. Breton, 
Strmngi Iftwa, fte. [p. 12, ed. Groeait], where tfie * Rmeet'Ooete' of tihe dioqgh ie 
twice refenred to. — F. A. Marsiiall adopts Harting's interpretation that the chooghs 
here mentioned are jackdaws, but finds it difficult even then to account fnr the epithet 
russet in the sense of ruddy-brown as applied to them. As to the emendation pro- 
poeed bf Bennett end ado|iied I7 W. A. Wi^^ Meoiiell flidaite dHi Oeie ie tB» 
such wpr-l r>^% patted, and even if there were Shakespeare would not have applied to 
the claws what was distinctive of the whole leg; moreover, he would not have caUed 
fliet*niieet*«hidi ii ecerletor imailioa. Hetettpcn tt became ncctneTy to deter- 
mine what the colour really is which ' msoet' represents. From the seven or eight 
references supplied by Richardson's Diet. s. v. ' Russet,' Manhall thinks that his 
own suggestion is perfectly justified, that ' russ^ might apply to the grey colour of 
dw ja^dew** head,' bttt never to the bright ved of the Cot^iik chon^*e ftet «a4 
legs. Moreover he is confirmed, by a reconsideration of all the passages in Shake- 
speare where * chotigh ' occtirs, in the belief that it * never meant anything else but 
/mUmt.*— TIm dieoMeioa wee ckeed by W. A. Wrigbt, vbe^ widt « aegMMioiilr 
aafcttnwtely rare, acknowledged that Meniidl waa 'pctftctly rig^ in U» eaggcetioo 
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(Rifing and cawng at the guns report) 

Scuer thcmfclucs, and madly fwcepe the skye; 

So at his fight, away his fcllowcs flyc, 

And at our ilanipc, here ore and ore one ^L> ; 



27 



ihai russet m Shakespeare '& time described the ^^-coloured bead of ike jackdaw ; I 
!»««, tlierefispe^ latoced die dd iMdiac. I ms indnoed to adqit Mr Bamett's eon* 
jecture, perfaape too hxstily, from the feeling that the epithet "russet" as ustially 
uodentood was ioappropriate, and lipom the abacQce of aoy satisfactory evidence for 
•Dodier fOMmmg. lately, howev e r, on looking into die qnettibn efieeb, I heve Cmmd 
proof that " rasset," although rather loosely used, did bear the meaning of grey or 
Bsh-coloored, and I now give the evidence for the benefit of others. In the Prcmpt. 
Parv. (or. 1440) we 6nd, "^Russtt, Gresius," which is the French ^rij.— Junius'* 
Ntmemeiohrt ttiae. Hi^u (ed. FIcnung, 1587)* p. 178. pvei>— ^jP«Mtt . . . Amv, 
tani, rosstt, russet or tawnie colour." — Xava in Horace ( Od. iii, 27, 3) is an epithet 
of the ahe^Wi^ — **Crigiettaf a fine graie or aheepes rusut" — I-lorio, A WorUU of 
WMktf 1598. <'<7r&. tt. Ut. f. Grey, iSgpbvnaeM^ gri^ie, edi-eoloared, bearie, wbit- 
U)."— Cotgrave, Fr. Diet. 161 1. — ^"Also, whosoever have about him hanging to aoie 
part of his bodie the heart of a toad, enfolded within a peecc of cloth of a whitt nnsti 
colour (iM panno leucofhao), bee shall be delivered from the quartane ague." — Hoi 
lend'e PiSntf, ifot, sum, la **ContniiwiK, thet wbidb ie cidier poiple or ■ib' 
coloured and russet to see too, k^c. {Purpurea aut leucophaa)."- — Ibid., xxiv, 12. In 
the last passage aik-colourtd and rutset are evidently synonymous, and equivalent to 
kueej^ k ma. Bat to iliow (bet rmttet wes latber looedy epplied it is ioflkient to quote 
another instance from the same volume. In Holland'e Pliny, xi, 37 (vol. i, p. 335), 
the following is the translation of " aliis nigri, aliis ravi, aliis glauci colons orbibua 
cinimdaiis " i—f* This ball and point of the sight is compassed also round about with 
odicr dsdeeofeendiy oohnm, Uscfc, biewUb, tawnie, nttwA and red;" tbe leit tfuce 
epithets being to all appearance alternative equivalents of ravi. Pussel, so far as one 
can judge, described a sad colour, and was applied to various shades both of grey 
•od brown. Hut ekmgk end /aekdam were pnictiGally synonynoos nay be infened 
ficm Holland also. In his translatko PHi^t ^9 (vol. i, p. 285) we find; — 
" And yet in the neighbor quarters of the Insubrians neere adjoining, we shall have 
infinite and innumerable flockes and flights of choughes and jack dawes (gracc$tlorum 
WMmtvMammfue)." HtngnumAts is the chongii, end mti ud ii tm ^ jedidaw; but 
in xvii, 14 (vol. i, p. 516), where the Latin Liu; only tii, nidu!a, the trani;lator renders, 
It is said moreover, that the Chough or Daw hath given occasion hereof by laying 
«p ior itflte aeeds end otber frnili in arevises end boles of trees, whidi eftenrards 
•prooted and grew." If monrdula, therefore, can be rendered in one passage by 
"jackdaw" and in another by "chough or daw," it is not too much to assume that 
in the mind of the translator, who was a physician at Coventry in Shakespeare's own 
aMni^,die dioagli and die jadtdaw were die same bird.* [See 'gny light,' Use 443, 



aj. aort] Company; see line 15. 

37. Stampe} TmOMLD (JKieAafr. 233): Perhaps * et onr bere,'— pointing 
to the stump 4f eome ttee, over which the frighted rustics fell.— Johnson : Failka 
aie never repteeented etemping, or of a site that should give force to a aUnp^ nor 
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He murtiicr cries, and helpe from Aifuns cads. 28 
Tbdr fienfe dius weake, loft with dieir fears dius ftron^ 
Hade fenfelefle things to do them wrang. 30 
For briars and diomes at their apparell &atch| 

Some fleeues, fome hats, from yeelders all things catch, 
I led them on in this diftra6led fcare, 
And left fwcete Piramus tranflated there : 

When in that moment(fo it came to palTe) 35 
Tytania waked, and flraightway lou'd an AfTe. 

Ob. Tlxis lals out better then I could deuife ; 37 

32. jwR/SAf*] yiditn FJe^ 

eodd fb^ hKte diidngidihed tlie atunps of Fade Sma thow of their own owipaa- 

ioos. I read, 'at a stump? So Drayton : 'A pain he in his head piece feels, Against 
« xtmMtd tree be reels, And up went poor Hobgoblin's heels, ikc ... A stumf doth 
Mm io bit pace, Down fell poor Hob upon fait face,' bs:.—\^Nymphidia, pw 166^ 
ed. 1748. The Cambridge Editors record this conj. as adopted in jobnsoo's text, 
and also as anticipated by Theobald. They were possibly misled by the ' I read ' in 
Johnson's note, which means merely that be conjectures; the original 'stamp' b 
Rtained in Johnson's text; and they overlooked that Theobald's oonj. is * M<r stump.' 
— Ed.] — RiTiON : Honest Reginald Scott says : ' Robin Goodfcllow . . . would chafe 
exceedingly if the maid or good wifie of the house . . . laid anie clothes for him bee- 
adcs fail BKtte of wUle bicad and onlbe, wUeb waa Us atandiag fee. For la diet 
case he saith, What have we here ? Hemton, hamten, here will I never more tread 
nor stampen.' — Discaverie of Witchcraft, 1584, p. 85. — SteevenS : The stamp of a 
fairy might be efficacious though not loud; neither is it necessuy to suppose, when 
supernatural beings are spoken of, that the lixe of the agent determioes the force of 
the action. See IV, i, 97: 'Come, my queen, take hand with me. And rock the 
ground/ &c. — AiXKN (MS) : It cannot be 'our'; there was no toe in the case; no 
feiiy bat FmIe akme; and it waa nobody** siaap that made die boots aeatter; it wa* 
merely the sight of Bottom's new head. Perhaps: 'at one stamp,' — as we might 
•ay : at one bound, at one rush ; for they started so instantly, all together, that all 
their feet ttrock the grotmd, on starting to run, with one stamp, one noise (Antictpa- 
tive of stampede f). [If change be needed, Allen's cooj. is worthy of adoption. That 
Shakcsjx-arc has nowhere else thus used ' stamp ' amounts to but Imle. Puck's sud- 
den change to ' our,' when he was the sole agent, is somewhat unaccountable. W. 
A. Wuoitr ioteiprett the phrase « at hearing the feotsiepa of the febiea,* bat we have 
no authority for the presence of any other fairy than Puck, who says, '/ did him at 
this advantage take,' '/ iixed an asses nole,' and '/ led them on,' &c. The misprint 
of *oitr ' for one is of the simplest. Since the foregoing note was written, the Second 
Edition of the Cambridge Edition has appeared; in it 'our stamp' is duly credited 
as llieobald's conj., but 'a stamp,' as Johnson's reading, is still retained. — Et).] 
aS. He] Abbott, % 317 : Used like hie (in the antithesis between hit . . . i//e), 
30. MmcltM*] DvGB {Jtm. 47) wfaj CoUier has a consia afler ddi 
word. It was pobeUy w oveari^; it Is oanvctBd in Collier^ third edkioa. 
-Eo 
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But haft thou yet lacht the Atkimans eyes, 38 

38. bekq Aftvi#Q.P,F,. Uafd Hm. watitd Over. 

Cap. Ureakd or batk'd D. Wilson. 38. Athenians] AthetUan F , Rowe L 



3S. techt] HAmcn: Or Ictdi'd, lick'd over, Anlir, Fr. lo Udu— £Tis?iiiii la 

the North it signifies to infect. — STAUNTON, refening to HMliilei'* note, Mji (hat he 
has found no instance of the word tnns n^rd.-— Dycf, however, gires no other mean- 
ing than this of Hanmer, and cites Kicnordsoa s Uut. as adopting it. — ilAIJ.IWE.LL 
^im Aft Muiiiig * ttUdk, *Hcaee» mtqihoiieallf/ ka comtiiiMi, <to infect. 
"Lateking, ratrhing, infecting," Ray's English Words, tA. 1674, p. ?.ri The word 
occurs in the first sense in Macbeth [IV, iii, 196]. I believe the usual intcipretation, 
MM 9tnr, to quite hwidiiiiwiHo; tiot it b to be obiemd that die dtneiioD vif to 
annmt the eyes. The lo«»jiiiGe literally caught the Athenian's eyes.*— W. A. 
Wright : In the other passages where Match' is used hj Shakespeare it has the 
sense of catcA, from A.-S. /ceccattf or gelaccan. See Macbttk, and Sonn. 1 1 6, of 
die eye I * For it no feim ddiveM lo die heart Of bM, of flower, or abi^, wUdi it 
doth latch.' Compare a1?c !lcllani s viii, 24, of the Ichneumon: * In fight 

he sets np bis taile, & whips about, turning bis taile to the enemie, & therein latcbeth 
and leedvedi all die atnlMa of the Aspia.* In die preaent paaaage 'laidi'd' moat 
signify caught and held iaat aa by a charm or spell, like the disciples goii^ to Exnmana 
{Lu^f xxiv, 16) : 'their e)res were holf!<>n, that they should not know him.' Thrre 
appears to be no evidence for Hanxuer s interpretation. On the other band, a * latch- 
pan* in Sofiolk and NorfbUc is a diippiog-pan, wUch catches the dripping from tho 
meat; and Bailey gircs 'latching' in the sense of catching, infectious; as it is still 
used in the North of England.— Danikl (p. 32) : Perhaps the right word should be 
ktUeiPd.. In Bea i n i KHtt and Fletcher ft a word of frequent ocennenoe, mwifng 
general^ to eorer thinly, as in gilding, lackering, varnishing, or staining. [Here 
follow seven or eight examples of the use of hatch, all of which corrolxjr.ite Gifford's 
definition : ' Literally, to batch is to inlay ; metaphorically, it is to adorn, to beautify, 
with silver, gold, fte.*— Hole OB* ^dilniahaidiedwidi aaver,' Shhl^, Zaair « 
MaMe,l\, 'u, cited by Dycc. Daniel's soggeatioii is upheld byDeighton.] — W.W. 
Skbat {Academy, II May, 1889): The word here used has nothing to do with 
•latdi,* to catch. Mr W. A. Wright dtesJtaft9i^M,ao called beeanae it' «a<irte die 
dripping'; and the I*rov. English /h/cAim^, catching. Halllwell remarks on laick- 
fan that * every cook in Suffolk could settle the dispute,' and adds, * the Athenian's 
eyes were Puck's latcb-paus.' The fact is that the whole trouble has arisen from this 
ctymlogy of 'latch-pan.' Tho aiphnafiwi depanda npoa tto ihct that thora are two 
distinct verbs, both spelt ' latch,' which are wholly unrelated to each other. Shake- 
speare's 'latch' is related to 'latch-pan' precisely because a latck-pan is totally 
oocooneeted widi * latch,' to catch. It ooneody means dripping-pan, beeaoie * latdi * 
means to drip, or to cause lo drop or to dribble. To • latch with love-juice ' is to 
drop love-juice upon, to distil upon, to dribble on, or simply to moisten. If we will 
give up the Anglo-Saxon geUtccan, and consider the common Eng. verb ' to leak,' we 
ahal aeon oooe to a aattibctory result To * leak' nMana to admit drops of water; 
and ' !:x' * is practically the causal form. The use of the latter occurs in Prov. Eng. 
latch on, ' to put water 00 the mash when the first wort is run oQ,' says HalliweU. It 
»ems awidjr to dribble on, to poor on dowly. The Swedish has die vaiy phnae. 
IVMcgvcn's AmCM Dkt. (1788) gim « •^«lo,to disdl^to ftU bjrdnpa.' TUi 
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With the loue iuyce, as I did bid thee doe ? 

Rob, I tooke him fleeping (that is finiOit to) 40 
And the Athenian woman by his fide, 
That when he wak't, of force Ihe muft be eyde. 

Ob, Stand doi^ this is the lame AAtmeau 

Rob, This is tlie woman, but not this the mam 45 

Dtm, O why rebuke you him that loues you fo? 

Lay breath fo bitter on your bitter foe. 
Her. Now I but chid^but I Hiould vfe thee worfie. 

For thou (T feare) haft {yiuen me caufe to curfi^ 

If thou haft flaine Lyfander in his fleepe, 50 

Being ore fhooes in bloud^ plunge in the deq)e, and kill 

me too : 5^ 



40, 45. Rob.] Puck. Rowe et seq. 
40. flteping {th(U.,.teY^ sU^pmg; thai 
J»o; Rowc + . 
/£>] too Ff. 

42. wak't^ wakes Pop€ + . 

43. Scene V. Pope + . 

41,45. Aiide.Ca|>. Tbeyjtaodifait 



Coll. ii (MS). 

51. the dtepe\ knte-dtep Coleridge (ap. 
Walker). Magbm n«l|»» Dyce il, HI, 
Ktlj, Huds. 

51, 52. and kill me toe'\ Sep. line, 
Rowe ii et seq. 

5X <w] t» Q4. 



laAa gives u» the vH^mA «/ the mutated a ocean in Swed. Ilka, ■ to leak.' Ice- 
landic has the strong verb leia, 'to drip, to dribble, also to leak ' Koolman's E. 
Frittie Diet, also belpt us. He gives : Uk, * a drop, a dripping from a roof; Uk-Orf 
«dnp>beer/ s*. #. beer caught hj standing « vewd mder • leaky code of ft endt; AA> 
fat, * a drop-vessel,' 1. e. a vessel in which drops are collected. The connexion of 
the latter with ' a latck-pa» ' is <^ioaA. The nearest-related Anglo-Saxon word is 
teumt^ 'to moisten, wet, irrigate.' This would have given n vefb to letek, with the 
sense ' to moisten.' The nor. Eng. ilsiSri leenM to be due to some confiiikn between 
this form and the base lak, which appears !a the Swedish laka, Danish lage, and in 
the past tense of the loel. strong verb; or else, M is oommon in English, ' latch,' to 
eatdi, and the teM-known 'letch,' to moisten, wen fbsed under one (viz. the com* 
moner) form. Whatever the true history of fhe fbnn of the word mf be^ I tfiiikk «B 
need have no doubt now as to its true sense. 

46, 48. 70U . . . thee] Note that Demetrius uses the respectful * you,' while Her- 
nk replies with the eontempttioitt ' thou.' — Eo. 

SI. blond] SiuvMSt So in Maeb. 136: * I am in Uood Stepped la «e 

far,' &c- 

51. tfw deepe] Wauku (CWr. iii, 49); Read, with Cdoridge, •lMi»>deepu* 
Compare Heywood, Woman Killed toitk Kindness, Dcxlsley, vii, 268 : ' Cooie, come, 
let's in ; Once over shoes, we are straight o'er head in sin.' Qu. Is it a proverbial 
phrase ? — Haixiwell quotes a note by Phelps in which this emendation * knee-deep ' 
li fhen, bat m icfeieaee lo Cokridge «i ibe andior. If Celeddge be the aadMr, b* 
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The Sunne was not fo true vnto the day, 53 

As he to nic. Would iie haue ftollen away, 

From fleeping Htrma'i lie beleeue as foone 55 

This whole earth may be bord, and that the Moon* 

Iiiay through the Center creepe^ and fo difpleafe 

Her brothers noonetide, with Antipodes, 

It cannot be but thou hafl murdred him, 

So fliould a mutrherer lookc, fo dead, fo grim. 60 

Detn. So fliould the murderer looke, and fo fliould 1, 
Pierft through the heart with your flearnc cruelty: 
Yet you the murderer looks as bright as cleare. 
As yonder Veims m her glimmering fpheare. 64 



54. ttw^^ tvtcy Roire ct ieq. 

55. From\ ^wQ,. 

57. Jt/plea/e] disease Han. displace D. 
WUmd. diutite Annandatf ^ Mandiall. 

s8. MIA* M'] r isr Wtfh. wttk tk* 

Gip^ Steer. MaL Knt, Djoe, Gim. WL iL 



6a m$itrhtr«r\ F,. mstrdtnrQg 
dead"] dread Pope + . 

61. mun/frrr] F,Fj. mmrthtrer 
Howe, murthtrtd Q,. mtttrdtrtd 
mmrti*ii*d ot mmrdu^d Pope et cet 

63. Mkt\ iSmIr Qq* Rowe ct leq. 



mutt entedete Phelps; I vm nnaUe, ho i wew , to WKf wbere in Cderidfa^'s doIci the 

emendation is to be found. DycI» who adopU it. States DO moK tbn fbe fKt thic it 
is Ci leridge's, and that Walker approved of it. The inetanccs are extremely rare 
where Dyce does not cite volume and page, and bis omissioD to cite them in regard to 
Ookridge leads me to tluiik tint Walker aloQe was his anthoiitf . I atfongly suspect 

that it was not Colcridye, after all, iho proposed the amendment, but Maginn. In 
• foot-DOte {SMaktspeart /Vi/m, p. 138, ed. i860) Maginn aajs: 'Should we aot 
raad **liM»deep"7 As 70Q aie ataeady ever ytnir dioefl, wade <m aatn die Uoodj 
tide teaches your knees. In Sbakes|>carc's time knee ytt* generally spoilt kne ; and 
betwf'en the and knf there is not much differciKc in writing.' In Phelps's note, 
quoted by H alii we II, this last sentence of Maginn is repeated word for word. I he 
^eetioB to Ois enieadstioo, not abaohieljr final, bat atiU serious. Is one that Magliw 

evidently felt when he substituted wnJi for 'plunge'; in water Wnee deep we can 
certainly wade, but it can hardly be said that we can plttngt into it — Eix 

51, 52. and kill me too] Of coune Rows was right in making a sepanteltoe 
of these vord.s. Probably some dramatic actUMl, Sttcb as olTcring her breast to him to 
strike, completed the line. — ScHMinT, however, conjectures {Pr\\i;ramm, Sic , p. 5) 
that some word* have dropped out, because ' even in a tragedy, where there is talk of 
teal killhif , Shakespeare woold not have laid so strong an emt»hai i s 00 sudi a phiase 

as "And kill me too" as to let it interiio.s* between two rhyming COOplelBi' HlB 
cheap plea of an omission should be our very ls*t resort. — £0. 

56. whole] W. A. WuOBVt Solid. Conpare MM. Ill, iv, 22 : 'Whole m the 
marble.' 

60. dead] Stebvbns: Compare z Henty IV: I, i, 71 : ' Even such a man, SO 
(aint, so spiritless. So dull, so dead in look, so woe -begone.' — Cajpiux : ?ofi«'ft change 
lo^lnMtfiaiBapilediii'griDs's I7 'dead' is meant /aSt. 

61, mwdam . . . hKtoj Coneeted in the Q4> 
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Her. What's this to my Ly fonder ? where is be / 
Ah good DemetriuSf wilt thou giue him me ? 

Dent. I'de rather giue his carkafTe to my hounds. 

Her. Out dog, out cur, thou driu'lt me paft the bounds 
Of maideiis patience. Haft thou flaine him then? 
Henceforth be neuer numbred among men. 
Ob, once tell trae, euen for my iak^ 
Duift thou a lookt vpon him, being awake ? 
And haft thou kiU'd him flceping ? O braue tutcb : 
Could not a worme, an Adder do fo much ? 
An Adder did it : for with doubler tongue 
Then thine(thou ferpent) neuer Adder ftung. 

Dent. You fpend your paiTion on a mifpri'sd mood| 
I am not guiltie of Ly/saidtrs blood : 
Nor is he dead for ought that I can telL 

Her. I piay thee tell me then that he is weU. 



67. rde^ Ff. Ide Q,. I'd Rowe, 
IfaL\Vb.i»Sia. /WPope-f. IM 

Q, et cct 

6S. douHayj Ootids Qj. 

71. iell tru(^ tell true, and VI, Rowe, 
Pope, Thcob. Han. Warb. tell trtu: 
tell true Q,, Johns, ct seq. (subs.). 



65 



70 



75 



80 

72. c*] haue Qc], Rowe ii et acq. 

73. Mch'l touch Rowe «t leq. 

75. An-] And F,. 

77. ona...mai)d^ina..._fi<>odCxX[.lASi. 

79, mtghtl aught Theob. ii, Warb. 
Johns. Mai. Steer. Knt, GolL Dyoe «t 
seq. 



64. glimmering] W. A. Wkicht: Faintly sbiiuDgi this cpttbet leem in oomi» 
dictioQ to ' bright ' and ' dear ' of the previous line. 
69. liInitiMn?] Does not dw wildneH of Hcfinb't grief saggett tliat we iboold 

thus puric:i:?.tc : ' thou slain him? Tlien Henceforth be never,' &. ? — Ed. 

71. tell true] We most again look to the Quartos for the rbythznical complciioD 
«f Aieliae. 

7a. tbou a lookt] I am not sure that this ' ft,' the mere suggestion of A«or, does 
not permit an incrf :-.?i d emjihosis of scorn to be thrown on 'looked.* I am quite 
aure, however, thai Capell did not improve the vigour of the line wheo he took away 
the interrogatioD mark it die end and aubatituted a eonune, wherein he hai been gen- 
erally followed. — En. 

73. tutch] Johnson : The same with our exploit, or rather tttvke. A brave touch, 
• noble etroke, un grand tm^. *Mum was veiie merie, . . . ideaaanflie plajiag, 
both, with the shrewde touches of many couiste boyes, and with the small discielion 
of many 1 u l j '-cholemastcre." — .\scbam [7)1/ Scholemaster, p. 18, ed. Arber]. 

77. mispns'd mood] Johnson: That is, mistaken; so below [line 93], *m\tf 
pfWott* i» jwihtetr^— Maixmcei (Mood* ia Ufert or perib^ latber, in this place, 
r.T,'rj'-.vv f :ni-v — STrF\'i NS : I rather conceive that ' cn vl mispri.s'd mi>i>d' is put for 
im a mi&taken manner.' See ABBOTT, $ 180, for instances of the use of * on ' for in. 
•-AiLXN (MS) : It might be *«« • niapifo*d«Mnd;*— yea hnw> mhtak the meaning 
of ay wwd ' mnrdct'd * «r * evcaae.' 
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Dtnu And if I could, what Hiould I get therefore? Si 

Her. A priuiledge, ncuer to fee me more ; 
And from thy hated prefence part X ;fee me no more. 
Whether he be dead or no. Exit, 

Dem, There is no following her in this fierce vainc, 85 
Here therefore for a while I will remaine. 
So forrowes heauineffe doth heauier grow: 
For ddit that bankrout flip dodi forrow owe. 
Which now m fome Qi^ meafure it will pay, 
If for his tender here I make fome (lay. lAe dawn*^ 90 



8a. AHd-\ Q()Ff,Rowe-i-. Aiui^QfXL 
WkL ^111 Qip. ct Get. 

82. ftt m€\ue Mm Stoev.'^ (ni*- 

print ?). 

83, 84. >fo...iM.] Sq>. line. Pope «t 
teq. 



&|. he be} >U'/Pof>e + . 

88. immirout Jlif] bankntajl^f^ 
bankrupt tUef Kowe et seq. 

90. Lie downe.J L7 doone. Q,. Lie* 
down. Kowc. 

[Scene VI. Fope» Han. 



81. And if] Hie rule is so uniform in the Ff and Qq that ' and if is 'an if,' that 
•oy exoeptioik must find unusual rapport in the meaning or force (A tbe i^uase. 'An 
y ii not ft men rediqiliceitioa of *if'; it adds much to Oe ineeitaintf of the dodili 
Wbereftie, Idiink,l)efia« we can decide that ' and if ' is equivalent to an ifiawaif^m^ 
example, we must be sure that this added doubt is intended. Is this the case here? 
The emphatic thought in this line is * what should 1 get therefor ?' and tbe emphatic 
«ovdto*whal,* Tfanc b no ludi empliaite on die doobtdMt the* if* need lie dupli- 
cated. The sense would be quite as good, perhaps even better, if a comma were 
placed after 'And,' a shade of contempt might be then detected: 'And, if I could, 
wto dioold,* Ac. Wbeiclaiv, if en exception to the rale it to fee nnide, I dioald 
make it here. It to tn «m1i OMek M tUe that we feel the need of the Gieek Moods 

and I'nrtirles. — Ef). 

83. part I :J Everjr editor, I believe, since Pope has adopted the latters change 
fbri1ijine'eMke,<i»rtlM.'' Tliet w is the word which the compositor hes cmitlBd 

I have no doubt, Imt wliclher nr n^t we should adopt Pofxr's punctuation I have 
Strong; dotibts. Hccmia is at the height of her passion, and I cannot imagine her as 
using a phrase like *pert I sol' when to has nally not ody little meioing, hut 
actually detracts from the force of her T i gpnos determination to pMt. I prefer a 
full stop, nn l rrad, ' from thy hated presence part I. So, See me no more,' &c — Ed. 

84. Whetherj For instances of the very conunon contraction ia scaaumg into 
WttftTt see Wallccr, Vm. 103; AUwtt, $466; it is certainly better to aMke dd» 
contraction than to change 'be be' into hit, with Poi^k:. — Ed. 

87. So] Deichtom : ' So ' seems out <tf place here, it not being correlative to any- 
<hbg ; possibly it b a mbtake for iAmv, the <v of *aorfow* being caught b/ tbe tnn« 
Scriber's eye. 

88-90. debt . . . bankrout . . . tender] Mai.shali. thinks that the 'prosaic and 
legal character ' of these words * smells ' of an attorney's office. The fondness of 
fltfi^BT""* ^ simOes drawn from bnnknpilGy, e?en in die most impemioncd pe^ 
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Ob. What haft: thou clone? Thou haft: raiflaken quite 91 
And laid the louc iuyce on fome true loues fight; 
Of thy mifprifion,muft: perforce enfue 
SoBW trae louc turn'd, and not a fiilfe tum'd true. 

Rob, Then to ore-rules, that one man holding troth, 95 
A miUion &ile, confounding oath on oath. 

Ob, About the wood, goe fwifter then the winde. 
And Helena of Athens looke thou finde. 
AH fancy ficke (he is, and pale of cheere, 
With fighes of loue, that colts the frefli bloud d|arew 100 



91. [CoadnglbnnidvidiFtaduGiU. 

92. tkt\ thy F^, Rowe+, SteeT.'yj, 
Ume\ F, (ap. Editor'* copy). 
tTue ! urs\ trtte-loves Cap. et »eq. 

94. iurn'd, and'\ tum'd J'alu Han. 
true /ou<-] tnu-Uvt Var.'at et leq. 

95. Rob.J Puck. Rowc ct S4^<!, 



95. fir Han. 

96. A mimm\ AudmUMm Del (mic. 

print ?). 

97. Ob ] Rob. F,. 

98. l0oke\ tte Rowe+. 

loa r^f] <-ftt/ Tbeob.u4-, Steer. MaL 
Kiit»GolL siiy. Hd. Dyee, SU. 



aagea, may be leiiB«d Iram Um Gimden<^ChriKe^ waA Ha Fane«*t Cmutrimfm, 

—Ed. 

SS. slip] CoLLin c«U» attearion |» « (bniUr ^teUiagt wUch iwnfriniM oectini 

of ' abip ' for tkt^, 

go. Ue downs] Another stage-difcction In the imperadre, betraying die atage- 

iKmse copy.— Ed. 

93. Of] For inataacct where <of,' meaaing y^MK, passes aaturally iolo the meaa- 
ii^ resulting from^ or « «m»iftum€9 rf. Me AnoiT, $ z68. 
93. nisprisioB] Mistake. See <iniqini'd.' line 77. 

95, 96. Then . . . oath] DfjghtoS: Puck's excme for hi? rsrrkssne&s docs not 
seem to tte rery logical. Foasibly the mcjuuag is : Tbcu, U ihal happeos, the fault is 
ble'e, who w often Is too Mioog ior men's inleolioiii that, fat one man wbo Iteepe 

faith, a million, whatever their intentions, give way and 1>it,i'k rr.th after oath, i e. 
any q umber of oaths. — GuviNUS (p. 196, traii&.) : The poet further depicts his fairies 
as beings of no Ugh intellectual derelopneat Whoever attentively reads their parts 
will find that nowhere is re6ection imparted to them. Only in one emeptitm does 
Puck make a sententious remark upoD the infidelity of man, und whorver has pene- 
trated into the nature of these beiogs wUl immediately feel thai 11 ts out of harmony. 
[Or» in other wovdi, it does not heppcn to fadge widi die sdieme of birydom whidt 
the learned German has evolved ; and christened Shake-jpf^ irr'?. — En.] 

95. that] For in.«!tance» where ' that ' means in that, see ABBOTT, % 284. 

96, eoofbonding] Sckmidt (Z^x.) will supply many example* whefO * ce nfc n nd * 
means ta rum, to dtstroy. Here the meaning is ' faieakiog oath iqnn oafh.' 

90 fancy] That is, love. Sec I, i, 165. 

99. chccrej Sk&at \Dict.) : Middle English there, commouly meaxtiog the lace ; 
hanee nkOt looit, damaanav. Old Fkcndi rierv, aMmt, the ftee^ look. 
MO.eentn] Many cweyeni modem cdiiaB foOoer Theobald in noedlwlr 
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By foine illufion i'ee thou bring her heere, lOl 
lie charme his eyes againd (he doth appeare. 

Robin. I go, I go, looke how I goe, 
Sw^cr then arrow from the Tartars bowe. Exit, 

Ob, Flower of thb purple die, 105 
Hit with aicheiy, 
Sinke in a|>ple of his eye, 
When his loue he doth efpie, 
Let her fliine as glorioufly 

As the Venus of the sky. 110 
When thou wak'ft if Ihe be by, 
Beg of her for remedy. 

Enter Pucke, 
Pttck. Captaine of our Faiiy bandy 

Helena is heere at hand, II5 
And the youth, miflooke by me, 

102. dotkl doe Qq, Cap. Steer. M«L 104. Exit.] Om. Q,. 

ColL Sing. D/ce, Cuo. Wh. U. ' 106. [SquMtts the flower on Doaet- 



103. Robin.] Hoik Ft ftdt. Rom linA ejfc&df. Djr«b 
«t esq. 112. f^Acrj tfktTt Q|. 

dunging 'costs' into *oott.' W. A. WttOTT explaini the iingnlar here as \rf 

attraction, but AimoTT, § 247, gi'^s so many examples of that with a plural ante- 
cedent foliowcd by a verb in the singular, where attraction cannot appij, that it is 
periiaps better to czpldB wtampW like tbe p we n t as tbe residt cf u Idiofii, tad ilm 

the principle of attraction applies when the clause is not dejx'ndcnt. — Ed. 

100. dear] Steevsns: So in ^ Nm. VI: III, ii, 61 ; ' Might li(iuid tears or heart- 
ofiending groans. Or Uood-conianung sighs recall Iw liii^ I woold be blind widi 
weeping, sick with groans, Look pale as primrose with bloodHlrinking sighs.' Again, 
J Hen. VI: IV, iv, 22 : 'Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear And stop the rising 
of blood-sucking sighs.' All alluding to tbe ancient suppoaition that every sigh was 
iodoIcedMttheeipeaieofadfopof blood. [SeeilootodwMmeelfeetr'DiyMaioir 
drinVs our H nr^. .ffiww. 6* /«/. Ill, t, 59; 'Like a spendthrift sigh Thai hurts by 
easing.* — Ham. IV, vii, 123; 'let Benedick, like cover'd fire, Consume away in 
sighs.'— AAmA Ado, III, i, 78.]— Stavmton: Tbe notion that sighing tends to impair 
tlw animal powers ii .stilt prevalent. 

104. Tartars] DnucK: So in Goldinf»'s Ovui, Bk 10: 'And thou^'h (V-^f .she Did 
fly as swift as Arrow from a Turkye bowe.' — Vi, A. Wright : Compare Ront, A» 

I. iv, 5: ' Bearing n Tartar's {Mauled bow of lath.' Abo BacoD's Ads miu e mm f 

of Learning. P.k II, xiv, 11 : ' Vrt certain it is that WOrds, SS • Tutar'S boW, dO 
•boot back upon the understanding of tbe wisest.' 

106. See II, i, 171. 

107. in apple] For ihnflar oad«iom of the article^ aee A— oCT» § 8g. 
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Pleading for a Louers fee. II7 
Shall wc their fond Pageant fee ? 
Lord, wliat fooles thefe mortals be 1 

Ob, Stand afide: the noyfe the^ mak^ 120 
Will caufe Demeirms to awake. 

Puck. Then will two at once wooe one^y 
That muft needs be fport alone : 
And thofe things doe befl pleafe mt. 

That be^ prepofteroufly. 12s 

BnUr Lyfimitr and Hdmtt, 
Ly/.'^Nhy fliould you tiiink y I flioold wooe in foom? 127 

12$. pre/'q^frot^'\ ^r ^^rmfyQ^ 125. [Scene VII. Itape^Hia. Soeoa 
Theob. + , Cap. VI. Warh. Johni. 

[T1m7 Mud qwit OolL tt. 



1 17. Louen fee] Haixiwell : Three kisses were properly a lover's fee. ' Hew 
maoy, saiea Batt; why, Uuee, aaiet Matt, for tiuu's a maydeo's fee,' MS Ballad, circa 
1650. [No great weight on be ittadwd, I tfuntc, to poit>Sbakeipeara» qiiotatioai» 
especially when there is but a single one. Moreover, I doubt if ' lover's fee' ben 
means an AMorarnMS, but it» meaoiiig ii nitaier, tUaU, ngJUfywhu »/ ki$ titk at 
kvtr. — Ed.] 

133. speit alone] Oomw : A coane charai^, tinda- the name of Rdiin Good< 

fellow, is introduced into the play of Wily Bfguiled,\^ic first edition of which is dated 
1606, but which must have been acted perhaps ten years earlier; there one of Robin 
Goodfellow'E fre q aent exdaoiMioai li> * WI17 this will be iport akoe,' mfMitng mdi 
excellent sport that nothing can match it. — Halliwell : A vernacular phrase signi* 
fying excellent sport. ' This islande were a place alone for one that were vexed with 
a shrewd wyfe.' — Holinshed, 1577. ' Now, by my sheepe-booke, here's a tale alone.' 
~Dni|tm*s ShfJtmtt Gariand, 1593. [CotUer's InterpietatiaDto the better. 'Sport 
alone' means sport all by itself, that is, unparalleled. Annorr, 5 ^S, jjives as its 
equivalent adcve all i/tings, and cites in addition to the present passage, * I am al<»>e 
tho TitlMn of Cbe cwdh'— i<«f. A* Om^. IV, vi, 30; 'Ss fidl of ihapet b fmcf Tbat 
it alone is high fantastical.' — Tzvelfsh Night, I, i, 15. — Ed.] 

135. preposterously] Staunton [Note on Tarn, of the Shr. Ill, i, 9] : Shake- 
speare uses ' preposterous ' closer to its primitive and literal sense of inverted order^ 
tonpov np6Ttpav, than is custonuty now. Wxh ns, h ini|iUet n wa w fr w i, «limn( 
ridicuIouT, and fbe Uke; with bia it OMeat wri^e t d , mdif^ ntimrml or naicm- 
able ccHrse. 

127. ahovld woon] Abbott, S 338, difaikt diat there it no other tohob lor the 

use of ' should ' here than that it denotes, like sollen in German, a statement not made 
by the speaker. It may be ao, and yet the idea of ought to, equally with lolifn, may 
be inmoted to it here. * Why should you think that I ought to woo in scorn ?' As 
was said in The Temfxtt on the phrase ' where should be leam ow langMgO?* the 
OK of 'fboold' fai Shalteqieaie ia of the fobtleft.— Bd^ 
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Scorne and derifion neuer comes in tcares : tsS 

Looke when I vow I weepe ; and vowes fo borne, 

In their natiiiity all truth appeaxcs, 13A 

How can thefe thti^ in im^feenie Ibome to you? 

Bearing the badge of &itfa to proue them true. 

H^, You doe aduance your cunning more & motei 
When truth kils truth, O diuelifh holy fray ! 
Thefe vowes are Hermms. Will you giue her ore ? 13^ 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh. 
Your vowes to her, and me, (put in two Icales) 
Vv lii euen weigii, and both as light as tales. 

Lyf, I had no iudgement, when to her I fwore. 

Hd, Nor none In my mind^ now you giue her ore. 140 

Lyf> DtmHrius loues her, and he loues not you.i4«UL 

128. toma\ ceme Qq, Rowe et seq. 134. duulijh koly\ devilisk-Aofy Capw 

149. bcmt] bom F «t aeq. 

134. tnitkkibtrmll^iniiAkiUitiniA 141. Awa.] OnkQ^. KwOda^Itmit. 

Q,. Suiting Dp. CqU. 



128. COOMW] Is there anj necestit; to change this to die phiral, with the Ql' 
Cannot ' aeom^iid-deriiioa ' be ccace i Tedof at one minted emotiiDikof the mind? 

—Ed. 

199^ 13a vowM M totna . . . appeara] WAlxaa (Crjf. 1, 5^) ddnks duift (hen 

is here • an instinctive striving after a natural arrangement of words inconsistent with 
OBodem English grammiu' ' ; and Abbott, 417, 376, cUsaes ' vows so bora ' either 
Ma*iioiudiM)late'ortta*|MidcipteQiedwithaNoBdaatiTO Alin^ I cannot 
bat think that both critics, misled by the singular < appeal^' have mistaken the con- 
struction. 'Appears ' should be, according to modern ^tnmar, in the plural ; its sub- 
ject is ' vows,' it is singular merely bj attraction ; ' all truth ' is the predicate, not the 
aabjacL M7 paiapbnaet dwi«fa«e, bt 'voi*b» tbva bora, appear, fion dietr yttf 
nativity, to be all pure truth.' Tlie next lines seem to confirm it. It can hardly be 
•i^^Kiaed that Lysander means to assert that ' all truth,' tiniversal truth, is to be found 
in mch vowid — ^Eo. 

132. badga] Steevens: This is an anosiontotbe 'bodges' (t. e. famUy cresu) 
anciently worn on the sleeves of serrants and retainers. So in Temp. V. i, 267: 
' Mark but the badges of these men, my lords, Then say if they be true.' 

IJ4. Wban . . . fray] W. A. Wmorti If Lyaander'a picMM pratettadona am 

true, they destroy l!ie truth of his former vows to Hermia, and the ccuic.'^t between 
these two truths, which in themselves are holy, must in the issue be devUisb and end 
in Aa deitractiott of both. 

tJlB. tales] W. A. Wright: Or idle words. There is the same contrast betvten 
truths and tales ia Ant. iSr* CUop. II, ii, 136: 'Truths would be tales. Where now 
hall tales be truths.' [May not ' tales ' here mean tiories 9/ tht imaginatim, fmre 
/(«iM/— Go.] 

141. Walkbe (CMf. iil, 49) : llieie b/mfa^ a Ime kit alfa»diiB line.*-SCHiiiiir 
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Dem. O Helen, goddenTe, nimph, perfe6l, diuine, 142 
To what my, loue, fliaii I compare thiiie eyne 1 
Chriftall is muddy, O how ripe in Ihow, 

Thy lips, thofe kiiGng cherries^ tempting grow ! 145 
That pure cmigealed whiter high Taurus fiiow, 
Fan'd with the Elafteme winde, tumes to a crow; 
When thou holdft vp thy hand. O let me kifle 
This PrincefTe of pure white, this feale of bliffe. 

Hell. O fpight/ O hell ! I fee you are all bent 150 
To fct againft^ me, for your merriment : 
If you were ciuiU, and knew curtefie, 
You would not doe me tliua much ininiy. 
Can you not hate me, as I know you doe, 154 

142. ptrft^t imm€\ f«r/ta dkan* torn (ap. Dyce). Emprax Manhall cooj. 

149. Princtffe of pure'] q$ ti$U tss efUt of 
\^Tt^Kliatmy;\TotBh<Utm^Y^^ Bftikj (withdrawn). 
146. eongeaUd\ contend Q,. vtkit«\ whites Bftilef. 

149. Princeffe\ furmeti HaiL Waibt 15a art oiQ aU ar$ Qq, Pope et 
A[i^M!«rGDa,ii(lCS),Sta. pwrutlOlb^ Mq. 

{Pr^ramtm^ &C., p. 5) makes the ume ooDjectiuei which is, I think, needless. The 
enpluuis with wUch LTModer pRMMmDOM ths nuw Demeliiai laxg have amlwDcd 
the bearer of it, and in the iwir tnm given tD the dnautiG acdoa tlte Vm of ft riqm- 

ing line was got felL — Ed. 

141. Awa-] Evidently the abbreviation of Awake; another mandatory stage- 
dmetioD of • ptay-honse «opr<^BlK 

145. kissing cherries] Knight : These 'kissing cherries ' gave Herrick a stock 
io trade Cor half a dozen poems. We would quote the ' Cheny Ripe,' had it not 
passed into Aat extreme popdaritf wliidi ahnoit lenden n beemtifiil dung vulgar. 
[Knight here quotes ' The Weeping Cherry,' which the {aqoUtive reader may find ID 
IIerrick'8 Htsperidts, &c., vol. i, p. lo, ed. Singer.] 

146. Taurus] Johnson : The name of a range of mountains in Asia, 

149. Piineonac] Hbath (p. $3) t I can tee no objection to difi readings. *Tii 
not an unusual expression to call the nio5t excellent and perfect in any kind tiie prince 
of the kind. £Tbis note Capell properly quotes with approval.} — Collier (ed. i) i 
It nay be doubted from the ooolext wheOier Anj^mr were not Siiakeapeaie's word^ 
Ib. (ed. ii) : This emendation {impress] of the MS can bavdly be mof ; the old 
reading, 'princess,' cannot be right. Impress and * seal ' are nearly the same thing; 
ud, in consistency with this alteration, it may be observed that in Beaumont and 
Fktdief^ DtmUt Marru^t, IV, iii, Viralet calb Jdianna'a band < wUte ied of viiw 

tvie ' — Dyce {Rem. p. 48) : When ^!r Collier offered fhls] very unnecessary conjec- 
ture, mpnut he did not see that these two rapturous encomiums on the hand of 
Rdenn Iwve no oannaion with eadi odier. Demetrioi tenna it ^prineeia of pure 
white,* because ita wilileiMss exceeded all other whiteness; and *teal of UiM.' 
became it was to eoofins die happineH of tier acoepled lover. 
ia 
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But you mud ioyne in foules to mocke me to ? 155 

If you are men, as men you are in ihow, 

Y su would not vfe a gentle Lady fo; 

To vow, and ftreare, and fupeipiaife my paits. 

When I am furc you hate me with your hearts. 

You both are Riuals, and loue Hermia ; 160 

And now both Riuals to mocke Helena* 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprize , 

To coniure teares vp in a poore maids eyes, 

With your derifion ; none of noble fort, 

Would fo offend a Virgin, and extort 165 



155. icytu in /imla\ ioyne, cw /otUa, 
Q,. Join in /huts Han. join im tevrm 
or jf^^ Johns, conj. ( withdrawnV join, 
ilitmtlSf Tjrwbitt. join in scouls BUck* 
none («p. K»r.'85). /<wt d» «Im&T. H. 
W. (Gen/. Mag. Iv, p. 27S, 17S5V Join 
m s«ml MwoQ, Raon. join^ in sooth 
Bailey (ii, ao2). join m hnmtf EIxe 
{Mien. 26 Oct. '67). Jet'n in sp.>rt 
Wetberell i^Atken. z Not. '67). join in 
4^inr«rD.WiIaoii. >fi» tiMwfir S^wddb^ 
(ap. CSsM.}, Leo {Mten, vj Nwr.'So). 



155, Zp/^ too fQ^Ff. 

156. are menj were warn Qq, Han. 

Cap. ct seq. 

»57. Ff- 

t6l. Xii$ttit\ IHmali...Jth^ht 

164. derifion; none} deryivm Ntmtt 
Q,. iAr^MK, iWM^ Q,. derttimt Nmu 

Theob. + , Steer, et seq. (sul».s.). 

noble\ nobler Rowe i, Tbeob. ii, 
Waibi JoJuH. SteeY.'Ss. 



155. in soules] Warburton: ThU line is nonsense. It shoaM read thos: ' But 
most join inMsU nts to mock me too ?' — Steevens : « Join in souls ' is to join heartily, 
unite in the same mind. [See Text. Notes for sundry emendations 01 a ^inue which 
oeedt no lidp whetioever. Tbe notes attendioK tbeae emendatiooi eie not Iwie 

recorded; baring no oJ^sCTinty in the text to exp!ain, tlu-y amount to but little else 
than en •moancement hj their authors of a preference of their own words to Shake* 
•peam^i.^^} 

160^ 161. As a waning against rearing anjr tlieoiy baaed 00 the spelling in fbe old 

eds., note the different spelling of 'rivals' in two consecutive lines in Q^. 

l6x trim} ScilMiirr {^Lex.) says that as on adjective this is ' mostly used with 
imrf.* •Moadr' b. I fliiBk, n little loo comprabeoiivet fbat *trlm' is lometiniea 
used ironically is tme, bat tbe eame inaj be said of ^CMv/radQr* wd of many eaotber 
adjective. — Ed. 

164. sort] IjCAUomtT HmmtAtatd^gnew fuaJity. [Not neeMsarily grferring 
to rank, although W. A. Wrichv quotes Cotgnve: 'Gas de nise. FefMM of 
worth, .*<'rt, qualitie.' — En.] 

165. extort] Schmidt {Lex.) defines this by To wring, west, and calls attention 
to Ae twallel meaning of it mtnt or woiir • peison's patienee, and tlwrefoe H maki 

imfafi^rtl, in Afuch AJo, V, i, 102 : ' V,'? -r^-ill net wake your pa'ir nn-- ' ; and In Ruk. 
Ill : I, iii, 248: ♦ end thy frantic curse, Lest to thy harm thou move our patit uce.'— 
AlXEN (MS) : May this not possibly mean : to produce by tarhKrn fbe suffering of O 
poor soaL To take away from a poov aool bar patience, seems to me '^"■■^■'p'^fts 
For 'patienoe ' oompaie ' X know your patienoe weU*' III* i* 199. 
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A poore foules patience, all to make you fport. 

Ly/a. You are vnkind Demetrius ]he not fo, 
For you loue Herviia) this you know I know; 
And here with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hfrmias loue I yeeld you vp my part ; 
And yours otHeUna, to me bequeatiii 
Whom I do loue, and will do to my death. 

^ilNeuer did mockers wafl more idle brelJi. 

Dem. Lyfander^ keep thy Hermiayl will nones 
If ere I lou'd her, all that loue is gone. 
My heart to her, but as gueft-wifc foiourn'd. 
And now to Hden it is home retum'd, 
There to remaiiie. 

Lyf, It IS not fo. 



169. here\ heart ke*r4 

m CoU. ii (MS). 

172. wiildo^ wUllove Cam. £dd. cooj. 
i9w^'\m99^ CoD. Wliit^ 

Cam. 

173. wtj/?] wajle QqlT. 



166 



179 

176. to heT\ with her Johns. Steer. 
Mai. Var. Knt, Sb«. Hal. ColL % JifOt 

ii, ill", Ktly. 

177. i/ is] is ii Q„ Cap. Mai. Var. 
0>11. Dyce, White, Sta. Cam. 

178. There^ There n>er Vo^\ . 

179. It is\ Helm, it is Q,, Cap. ct seq. 



172. will do] The Cam. Edd. coajecture 'will ht/e,' which is certainly an 
impiOfCBwnty but tihcn 

174. none] Abbott, § 53: 'Xone' is still used by us for ncthin^, followed by a 
partitive gauttve, ' I bad oooe of it ' ; aad this explains the El i iabet h an pliiase, ' She 
will Hon* ef mb:—7M^ J^ght, I, iii, 113. 

176. to her] CoLUEK ' reluctantly abandoned ' this < to' for Johnson's enieiida<- 
tion tuith, because * the phrase is sojaumed with, not sojourned to, although there was 
formerly great license in the use of prepositions.' — Dyce adopted with because the 
'to' in Ifaw WM<aa cmr oecMkoed «be "to" inmiediilely be]o«r.*~R. G. 
White refused to change because it does not appear sufficiently clear that 'to' was 
not the old idiom. — Dklius interprets ' to her ' as generally eqaivalent to az to her, 
nnd in dm pivwat fautince, by attracrion from 'gncstwisct' ^ phnse is eqoivMlent to 
mt9£matttAer.—\\'. A. Wright: Tliere are otberinalnnGaof 'to* in Shakespeare 
in a sense rot far different from that in the present passage. Compare Mfos. for 
Meas. I, ii, 186 : ' Implore her in my voice that she make friends To the strict deputy.' 
Tlw (AM^I,i,$7t *ToBlilanIetmebe«r fiooidieebjrktteii.* Com.«f Err.Vlt 

i, 49: 'You use fh"^ cl.^'Hancc to excuse Your breach of promise to the Porpcatine.' 
In aU these cases the sense is quite clear, but there is a confiiaioo in the construction. 
In the DevawUie dfalect 'to* is freqnendy nsed far <at,* and it is a eoimnoa Amer* 
icanism. — Aixm (MS)( May not this be like n familiar Greek construction? M7 
heart \weHt away from its proper hom"] fa her, and sojourned [with her] nu rely as 
%guesi. Confimed by: Now it has returned io me. CL Robert Browning's Straf- 
frrd (p.. 309), V. ii: ' Y<ni'Te been f Venice, lather?* 
179U It it not no] If one likes (he prooandation of < Helen' with the aeoent so 
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Z?^,Diiparacje not the faith thou doft not knoW, l80 
Left to thy penii tliou abide it deare, 
Looke wlwie diy Loue comes, yonder is thjr deaie. 

BmUt Hirmia* 

Her, Daxk night, liiat from llie eye his function takes, 
The eaie more qukke of apprehenikMi makes ^ 185 
Wherem h dotfa impaire the fiseing fenfe , 
Ir paies die hearing double re o omp en ce. 
Thou art not by mine eyt^ Lyfandtr found , 
Mine eare (I thanke it) brought me to that found. 
But why vnkindly didft thou leaue me fo? (to go? I90 

Lyfan. Why Ihould hee ftay whom Loue doth preffe 

Her. What loue could prcfTe Lyfander from my fide? 

Lyf, Ly/atiders iouc (that would not let him bide) 
Faire Hdena ; who more engilds the night. 
Then all 3fon fierie oes> and eies of light 19$ 



181. LeJI] Lea/i Qq. 

abid€'\ aby it Q,, Cop. Steer. 
Mai. Knl»GolLI>jrae»Wliilt,Sta.GuB. 

Ktly. 

182. Sceoe VUL Pope, Han. Scene 
VII. Warb. JohM. 

187. Ir\ F,. 

t88. LTfluader} Lyfander, Q,. 



189. br<mghf\ broi^ht F,. 

tkai\ thy Qq, Pope et seq. 
193. No puekhMii, 

Riows et seq. 

kU«\ 'Mi/irTheob. ii,Warb. Joins. 
195. Msr] o's F^. Row«<f, 9fU Gt^. 



die last ijUable, there cao be no olijecUoD to foUoving tbe here. But wbere • 
Hoe is ^ded between two speslDei«» llw ioevitsble pnose is, I lliink, to be prafisncd 
in fcaostOD to t)ie stop gap of an ill-accented word/— >£d. 

181. abide] Tbe First Qunrto's nf>v is here correct, the form ' abide ' in the pres- 
cni phraae, accctfdiog to Skj^at, is ' a mere corruption.' — W. A. Wright [reading 
<«4^1l,'dias inieipNis:] Tint Isips^fcr {t,atoiie for it See bdow, line 353, and 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, IV, i, 53: « Yet thou, false squire, his fault shalt deare aby.' 
The Ff read ' abide ' in both passages, as dot-s here. There is another word 
in an entiiely diflbrent sense, which is etynK>i<^cally the same as 'abide'; hut oar 
word is from tbe A..-S. abicgan, to redeem. And < abide,' which is sjmonjnsoiuS widi 
tbe former, is often confounded with the latter. [See also line 452, below.] 
181. it deare] Walkek {Crit. i, 307) : Possibly hert; {htere—dearey 
195. o«»] SnxvKHSi Shalceapeate OSes O for a dide. SoiniS^ P;IM. 13; 

may we cram Within this wooden O the very casques That did affright the i\ir at 
Agtaootut.' Again, in John Davies of Hereford's AUcrocomoSf 1605, p. 2331 
«lNMdi iOftr OS* and spangles oveiwran.*— SrAUMTON! 'Oei' wens imaD drealar 
hosaea of slniiiag metal. — Halliwell dtes : < and oes, or wgua^ at tbey are of no 
f(«at ooat, so an tfaej of most ^o(]r.'->-Bacon'a Et^^ ixiwil, p. 157, ed. Wij^c 
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Why feck^fl thou me? Could not this make thee know. 
The hate I bare thee, made me leaue thee fo ? 

Her, You fpeake not as you thinke ; it cannot be. 

Hel. Loe, flie is one of tiiib conlederacy, 
Now I perceiue they Iiaue coni(^'d all tlure^ 
To fidUon this &]fe ^rt in fpight of me. 
Inittrious Hermia, moft vngratefiill znaid| 
Haue you confpiHd, haue you with thefe eontriu'd 
To baite me, with this Ibule derifion ? 
Is all the counfell that we t\vo haue fliar^d, 
The fifters vowes, the houres that we haue fpent^ 
When wee haue chid the hafty footed timei 
For parting vs ; O, is all forgot ? 
All fchooledaies friendfhip, child-hood innocence? 
We Heml&^ like two Arttficlall gods, 



197. iart\ tear i'^ Rowe+, Dyce, 
ColL Sta. Cm. {, Ktl7, White fl. 

20I. 0/ me] fo mt Johns. 
3oft. Jiftin twiMfJ QqFf, Rowe-f. 
tidtrvomCMip. tiOtr-vnt Dfoe U,iU. 

tiers' vows Stecv. et cel. 

208. 0,isaii^OanduaU¥U^oytt-¥» 
Ckp. Steer. Xnl, Hd. Sta. ii, iii, 

H«ds. O, ir all new Mai. O, now, it 

all Var. Qk, is this alt Ktly. Oh, is 



196 



300 



30S 



210 

this then KUy codJ. Ofit ii aU Sped- 
diog (ap. Cam.), Gto. While ii. <7» i$ 
ail this Huds. conj. 

a09u /eko^tdaiei\ uk«d-day Cap. 
Steev.»85, Dyce ii, IB, H«dt. 

ckUi^md\ MUNmit TJf^ 
Rove i. 



[Here, at least, we have a word wbich our German brotheis must par a phrase. They 
onaot modale It Uteidly, albeit Sdilegd Teotnred it The Genaan eaiiHBl O ii 
apparently a circle drawn from (he depths of the German consciousness ; of course 
there had to be an aesthetic flourish in it. Is the suppcsitioii (00 Cuiciiiil that the 
panning on o't and fs begins with * mgilds ' ? — £u.] 

906. titim vowes] Dvci (cd. il}t Has flKold edfc hare * ritNn vwwe/ nd 
a little below, 'idwdf doki fiieiiddi^* (thong^ in tte ame liM vitt 'childhood 
innocence 

9a& O, is an CnrKot] The Text Kctea dwir tiie hainlen attenpM to bring fhi» 

line into the rigbt butter- woman's nutlc to market The break in tiM line gives ample- 
pause for snpplying a lost syllable. Moreover, the emotion eitprcssed by ' O ' can 
easily prolong the sound enough to fill the gap, and that, loo, without lengthening 
ltiiitoaa'bidihoiH,'ai8laemB,iriihaBMBdoai glanoe at llalsaa*a Hlianalkf^ 
ODCe termed a similar suggestion by the Utter. — Ei> 

ao8. forgotj Rsed: Mr Gibbon obserres that in a poem of Gregory Naxtaaaen, 
oo his own life, are loaBe heanllM liaet which hoiat fiom the heart, and qpeak die 
pangs of injured and lost friendship, resembling these. He adds, * Shakespeare had 
never read the poems of Gregory Nozianren ; he was ignorant of the Grec^ lan- 
guage; but his mother- tongue, the language of nature, is the same in Cappadocia and 
in lUlaln.'.-GibbeA'k JUa. 15. 
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Haue with our needles, created both one flower^ 

Both on one fampler, fitting on one cufhion, 
Both warbling of one fong, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our fides, voices, and mindes 
Had beene incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry feeming parted , 
But yet a vnion in partition , 



211 



215 



217 



211. HMU...botk\ CreaUd wUk Mtr 
mttdtn t«fk Bope-f . 

n/r-t/.Vj] rteihls Rami, Mai. '90, 



215. bemt\ bin Qq. 
217. yet\ Om. F,F^. 

a vnion'\ an TTMiWQqF^RoilC-^t 



SteeT.'93, Var. Knt, Su. Dyce U, iii. Coll. UaI. White, Cub. 
ai4. vtr ftdes\ am/sidaCaf. 



210. Artificiall] Wai.kf.r {CHf. i, 96): Tbi» is here used with reference to the 
agcnl; (/ttUms artt/icidus similes. — Walkkk i, 154) lu his valuable chapter on 

*Ovid's iDflnence on ShtluqMwe' lu gg Mto that thete is in ibeae lines an nneonadoM 

allusion to the story of Arachnc nnd Minerva (• with a Tariety ') which had impressed 
Shakespeare in reading. — For a list of adjectives which have both an active and % 
pM^ve nMMntng, see Anorr, $3.— Gnx Gotn.u (p. 15): Read *«rtifie»I girU^ 
viz. Helena and Heniii«» who are like a pair of girls in waxwork. [Gifford'l 
vocation of censor i» at Dcccniy as it is vnenmblc. GiffBrd should bare died beie* 
a/ler. — El).] 

sii. noodles] SriBVBm: Hub was pnliably written \tf Shakespeare mmUt (a 

common contraction in the Inland counties at this day), otberwiM the rcrsc would be 
iofaannoDiout. — ABBOTT, § 4O5 : ' Needle,' which in Gammer Gurion rhymes with 
«feete,* is often pronounced as a nwnosyllaiblc. * Deep derics she dombs, and widi 
ber need/<f composes.' — Per, V, Gower, 5 ; ' I would they were in Afric both together; 
myself hy with a need/r that I might prick.' — Cym. I, i, 168; 'Or when she would 
with sharp nced/f wound.' — Per. IV, Gower, 23. In the latter passage 'needle 
wound' is certainlj lianb, dioi|^ Gower does bespeak allowance for his «enc. 
A. J. Elt.is suggests •/./ for ' would,' which removes the harshness. 'And ^ \ ping 
It I the n^dJe \ bis fin | gcr pricks.' — X. 0/ L. 3191 'Their nttAus | to liu | ccs, 
tod I dwir g«nt I )e hUM*—Jeh^ fikft^ V, ii, 157; *TothK4d | the pdst | em df | 
ntnlll I need//8 iye.' — Rick. II: V, v, 17. ' Needle's ' seems harsh, and it would 
be more pleasing to modem readers to scan ' the pdst | em 6f a | small ned | die's 
iye.' But this verse, in conjun^on with Per. IV, Gower 23, may indicate that 
«needlo* was pionoM i ce d as it was sonednes written, very much like imcV, and the 
dm neeld, as in r;A/ (vile), may have been scarcely perceptible. — Caktjridce Edi- 
tors : I'ope's reading is rendered extremely improbable by the occurrence of the 
word *Ha»e* at the beginning of die line in all the old copies, and could ontj have 
been soggetl^ bjr what Pope consideied the eidgencies of the metre. < Needles * 
may have been prmounced as Steevens writes it, neeUs ; but, if not, the line is bar- 
monious enough. [One instance of ' needle ' no one, I believe, has noticed, where it 
most bs pRNWUBoed as a diqrllable. It occoi* fai R. e^Z., within two lines, strangely 
enough, of the line cited by .\bbott: 'Lucretia's glove, wherein the needle sticks,* 
line 217. This proves, I think, that the word was {wooounced by Shakespeare (ithet 
as % nwooajllaUe or as n diqAlaUe, aoeocdiag to the needs of bb tiijrthin^Eii.1 
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Two louely berries molded on one. (lem, 
So with two feeming bodies, but one hearty 
Two of the firft hfe coats in Heraldry, 



218 



220 



^t8. lotuiy\ Iffvir^ GdU. il, U (MS). 
319. Siil Or Haa. 



MO. fir^ life] first life, Ff, Rowe, 
Pope. >f/3/, m* Folk% Tbecjb. el aeq. 
3ao, Z3t. Om. CoU. US. 



218. louely] Collier (ed. ii) : It is unlikely that Helen would call beraelf a 
ievely berry. The change to loving i« in the MS, and it is precisely the thought 
vhidk die ipeaker it vurpug «a; we tiave no donht Sbakespeue tnote knhig. 
Elsewhere the same misprint ocrurs. — Dyce (ed. ii): But was not 'lovely' some- 
times used as ec^uiyalcnt to iovit^g } Coiapare our author's 7am. of tkt Skr, III, ii : 
*Aiid ae*l tbe tide widi « AwtfrUM'} alio,* And I win give thee mucf^tao^ 
kiss.' — Peele's Arraignment of Parii — Works, p. 358, ed. Dyce, 1861. 'A father, 
brother, snd a vowid friend. K. of Eng. link all these Icvtly styles, good king, in 
one.' — Greene's James jy—lVoris, p. 189, ed. Dyce, 1861. [Collier might not 
unieaaoiMbly aoBwer Dree, flHt all dwae time emnples are enctlf the miiprinti 
which he said might be found elsewhere, and that they corroborate the emendation 
of the MS, which seems, it must be confessed, unusually happy to the present Ed.] 

23a of die flret life] Thiobaldi The tree oomcdoa «f this passage [the 
change of ' life ' to /<<(<■] I owe to the friendship and coaUBnnlcation of the ingenious 
Martin Folks. Esq. Two of the first, second, &c. are terms peculiar to Heraldry to 
distinguish the different Quarterings of Coats. — M. Mason : Every branch of a fam- 
ily ia called 'a hoeae/ and none hot die *Jitat* of the <fit«t house * eaa bear the eiaie 
of a family without some di5tioction. 'Two of the first,' therefore, means troo coats 
of tht first house, which are properly * dne but to one.' [This explanatioa seems to 
fasTe aatiified no lufaeeqoent editor except KmoHT.]— Rnsoif {Cursory Crit. 44) : 
The two * seeming bodies ' united by * one heart ' are resembled to coats in heraldry, 
troamed with one crest. And this happens either where the heir keeps his paternal 
and maternal coats, or the husband Ais own and his wife's in separate shields, as is 
done on the Contioent; or, a* at preaent with as, in fhe qnafterioga of the aaae 

shield ; in both cases there are • two coats, due but to one, and crowned with one 
crest,' which is. clearly the author's allusion. But I am sorry to add that he must 
hare entiiely ninadeiaiood, ainee he haa io atnagdy niiapplied, <he cxprearioo 
< Two of the lirst,' which, in heraldical jargon, always means two objects of the first 
colour mentioned, that is, the field. For instance, in blazoning a coat they will say. 
Argent, upon a fcsse gules, two mullets of the first, that is, etrgtnt, the colour of the 
foU. These words are, therefore, a melancholy praof that our great audior some* 
i\mci rr'tainctl the jihraso .ifttT he bad lost the idea or [applied] the former without 
sufficient precaution as to the latter. [If the ' heraldical jargon ' of the whole passage 
ia confined to theie two iinea, and if * fint* ii « ledmicd tetm, wliich can lefcr only 
to colour, then Ritson is technically n^ht, and the greatness of a name cannot excuse 
a blunder. But Dodcb (i, 194) thinks that a deeper heraldic meaning is here im- 
paled to Shaketpeeie than he intended, and that ' first ' does not refer to colour. 
* Helen,' says E>ouce, 'exemplifies her position by a simUe^^we had two tfUttfirtt^ 
1. e. bodies, like the double coats in heraldry that belong to noan and wife as one per- 
ion, but which, like our single heart, bave but one crest." ' This is ceitainly a com- 
w»<«en»e esplaaatioB. W. A. Wright mjb it ii 'dm comet ene.* Sttwrnton, 
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Due but to one and crowned with one creft. 321 

And Will you rent our ancient louc aXunder, 

To ioyne with men in fcoming your poore friend 7 

It is not fiiendly, 'tis not maidaily. 

Our fexe as well as I, may cbide you for 325 

SSI. «n^] crtafi Q,. 322. retU\ rmd'Rxmt ■¥ , ColL White i. 



iKnravtr, aiiowi dni (hen li moie 'htriMlf 1 jaigoa ' in the pusage thu Ind been 
hitherto supposed, Bnd that 'first' mij pf*»Tf apply neither to 'colour' nor to 
' bodies,' but to )j^r«!dical ' partitions.']— SxAtwroN : The plain heraldical allusion 
is to the simple impalements of two annorial ensigns, as they are marehalled side by 
ridetoicpRMBtftnaiiiage; aaddieexiiteHion'Two cf die FInt' %i%atikaifm^ 

Hcutar frrm of ^iividinr; tki' shu'ld. being the first in order of the nine ordinary par^ 
titiom of tkt Escutcheon. These principles were familiarly uodezstood in the time 
«f Stukeqieaie by ell die readeis of die mny very popular hewMicel woilu of dM 
period* and m extract from one of these will probably render the meaning of the 
passage clear In Th.' A -idence of Armorie, by Gerard Lci;,'h, 1597, s^yj, ' Now 
will I declare to you ot IX frundrie Partitions : the first voAereof u a partition from 
the ki^kat part if Hu Esttchtmt to tiu tmest. And tJkti^ it mutt ie UaatJ so, ytt 

it is a j'oinit^ together. It is also as a mannr;^, that is to say, two cotes; thr xt.::T\'s 
on the right side* and the woman'* on the left; as it might be said that Argent had 
married widi Onlee.* In tfHbMiit«Mrdi»diIt la nothing else diaa an amplificadon of 
Helena's own expwgjiion^ >aeeuiiiig paiteds But yet a union in partition.' The 

shield hearing the arms of two married persons would of cnunie be surmounted by 
one crest only, a& Uie text properly remarks, that of the hu&band. In Shakespeare's 
day die only plea* fx bearing two cveala wen ancient ongeer a apedal gnnt Hie 
modem practice of introducing a second crest by an heiress has been most improperij 
•doipted from the German heraldical system; fot it should be remembered that as 
a female cannot wear a lielmet, ao neidier can die bear a ckbL [Tlie aolitiry objec- 
tion which I can see to Staunton's czplanationy and it is one of small moment, is that 
•partition ' is in the singular. Had Helen's phrase been ' a urion \n pnrtitio!is,' Staun- 
ton's ar^ment would be, i think, indisputable. As the text stands, howerer, I doubt 
If Slukeipean*a dwo^H* wen toned (h» early to henldiy; 'pertitkn' was fho 
logical word to use a't-r ' pn^rtrd ' in the preceding line ; but the very sound of the 
word in Shakespeare's mental ear may have started a train of heraldical imagery 
wUch fimndeipreMion later on. Although 'portitian* iaatec^cal teRn»Idoaot 
think the real heraldr>- begins until we come to ' Two of the first,' when, having inen* 
tinned ' partition ' nnd rrfcrrrd to Ixy'ies fvfnrp he reffrri?d to hearts, he used 'first' 
as satistjing the former, 'partition,' and as pointing to the latter, 'bodies.' So tiiat 
Dooce and StannUm taay be neaaaraiily faamoBlaed, and RHaoa la wrong in diialdnK 
thnt Shakespeare blundered. 5k) far from being remiss in his h?rn!dn-, he was so at 
iKime in it that be could play with its terms. Dycb menly quotes Douce and Staun* 
ton at length, but expresses no opinion. — Ed.] 

222. rent] W. A. Wright : The old form of rettd. Compare A Lfver't Com- 
fi'otnt, 55 : 'This said, in top of rage thf^ linrs shf rent? ' It occurs also in sereral 
passages uf The Authorised Version, but has been modernised m later editions, and is 
kit only in Jir. iv, 30. 
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Though I alone doe feele the iniune. 

Her. I am amazed at your paHionate words, 
I fcome you not ; It feemes that you fcome me. 

Hel. Haue you not fet Lyjander^ as in fcome 
To follow me, and praife my eies and lace ? 
And made your odwr toue^ Dmeinus 
(Who ea«a but now did fpurne me wiA bis Ibote) 
To call me goddelfef nimph, diuine, and rare, 
Precious, celeftiall ? Wherefore fpeakes he this 
To her he hates ? And wherefore doth Ly/aiuUr 
Denie your loue (fo rich within his foule) 
And tender me (forfooth) affeflion, 
But by your fetting on, by your confent? 
What though I be not fo in grace as you, 
So hung vpon inth lou^ fo fortunate? 
(But miferable mo(^ to lone vnlou'd) 
This you (hould pittie, rather then defpi(6 
Her, I vndexftand not what you meane by this. 



taff. I mm] Helen, lam Pope, Bn. 
paffiomate] Om. Qq* POpe, Hio. 



126 



230 



33$ 



240 



343 

240, Tt^i.ftrttmalef^.wiUmidyifortih 
note !...umh&d f Theob. fortuiuUt,... 



335. for it] Walku ( Vers. 79) : It may be leiavked dut for't, and the 
like, et tbc end of Teraes, luiTe in many instanoM been corrupted into 0/ it, for it, &e. 
So with ii, in general, at the end of a line. An f&-r ^mperly imbued with tht Sbake- 
epeahan rhjthm in general, and with certain plays ia. paiticular, — I mean the eariiet 
diiiMS (the Mid. N.D.fat initeiMe) in whidi donUe eodin^ to die Uiiei oocnr 
COmparatiTely seldom, — invariably detects tbe fault. [In the present line 'Arit'j 
•ensibly ininoges 00 the ' motiosyUabt'telnUie ' flow of the poem. Read fot't. 

227. paaeioiiate] The oodadon of this emphatic word in Q,. from which the 
FeHo was printed, is another cumulative proof that this Qto bad been a pkf •hooM 
copy, and had in it omissions supplied and corrections made, befOK it CUtt to be 
used as tbe original from which the Folio was set a|>. — Eo. 

sja aae . . . mjr] See *nqr/ I, i, «nu 

332. euen but now] Abbott, § 3S : 'Even now ' with us is applied to an actioB 
that has been going on for some long time and ttilt continues, the emphasis being laid 
OB * BOW.' In Shakespeare the emphasis is often to be laid on even, and ' even now ' 
Beans ■ exactly or only now,' t. e. scarcely koger ego dMO the pneeat; heaee *kd 
now.' We u.sc * just now ' for the Sbakesf>earian ' rvm now,' laying the emphasis on 
•just." [See Mer. of Ven. Ill, ii, 176, and As Yim Lik* It, II, vii, 4 of thil ed., 
wbere tibit eeme note of Abbott It qoeied.] 

240. hung vpon] Allen (MS) : May not this be here used as it is in Setm. xxxi, 
10: ' Hung with tbe trophies of my lovers cone/ and in JmL Cm, J, i, 74: 'Jet SO 
iiMfei Be Imeg iHth Cseter's trophies ' ? 
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Hel, I, doe, perfeuer, counterfeit fad lookes, 
Make mouthes vpon me when I turne my back^ 34s 
Winke each at other, hold the fweete ieft vp : 
This Iport well carried, (hall be chronicled. 
If you haiie any fnttiei grace, or manners. 
You would not make me fuch an argument: 
But iare ye well, 'tis partly mine owne &ult, 250 
Which death or abfence foone fhall rnnedie. 

Lyf. Stay gentle Helena^ heare my excufe^ 
My loue, my life, my foul^&ire Helena, 

Hel. O excellent \ 

Her. Swcete, do not fcorne her fo. 255 

Dent. If (he cannot entreate, I can compeii. 

LyJ. Thou canft compell, no more then fhe entreate. 
Thy threats haue no more ftrength Uien her weak prajfe. 
H^m, I loue thee, by my life I doe ; 2^0 



244. /, doe, ptrfeuer\ I doe. Ptrfeutt 
Q,. 1 do, ptr fever ¥ ^. Ay, da, persevere 
Rowe, Johns. Ay do, persever Pope. / 
do ;— perceive D. Wilson. Ay, d»t ftT' 
tever Theob. ct seq. 

245. mouthes'] mows Steev. V«r. KM. 
346^ iefi"] Uafi Qq. 

348. keme\ hadOxAV ii (MS), Hods. 
V^X fare ye w//] faryewil Q,. 
mine'] my Q,, Cam. WTiite ii. 



253. my li fe] Om f ^ Rowe. 
255- [ i o Lys. Cap. 

tattnot] can not Cap. (Errata), 

257. compell, no more"] compell no 
more, Q,. compell no more FjF^, Rowe 
et seq. 

258. prai/e'\ prays Ctp, MtL'90w 
prayers Theob. et ceL 

259. Helen,] Helen. (u fhoog^ 

Ilckna were the speaker). 



244. I, doe,} Huirnm {nitat. i, 296) prooouiees <be oaaal leading, 'Ay. do,* 
*bad,' tmd upholds Q,, wherein he bears the ' grare andierion tone ' in which Mdea 

rc]>l!«'S to Hrrinia's assertion : * I understand not what you mean by this.' 

244. pcrseuerj For other examples of tiiis same accent, see AttHorr, § 492. 

S4161. kOld . . . vp3 W. A. WMoHTt That ii, keep it going, cany it on. Geaip 
pare Merry Wives, V, v, 100 ■ ' ! jir-.v yon, come, hold up the jest no biRher.* And 
Much AdOf II, iii, 136: <Ue hath ta'ea the infection; hold it tip'} that is, keep up 
Ae ipoft. 

349. argument] Johnson : Such a subject of light merrinwot 
25S. praise] Thf.ohai d: In the preceding line there is an antithesis betwixt 
* compel ' and ' entreat ' ; lliis contrast is wanting in ' threats ' and ' praise ' ; wherefore 
weneodiinkenodilBealtjof subttitutiag^jwf*. Indeed, my empidoD la that (he 
poet might have coined a substantive plural (from the verb to fray), prays, i. t. pray- 
ings, enireatieSf beseechings; and the identity of sound might give birth to the corrop- 
tioa of h into *praiie.*— Capux (who adopted Hieoliald'ft conjecture) : • Prays ' (a 
tumm veriale) is a bold coinage, but proper; has the sense prayers, but with more 
contemr ! in it ; the sound perfectly of the word it gave birth to, and its form r,early 
when Lbat word was writ — prayse. [Theobald's conjecture is plausikie. it is quite 
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I fweare by that which I will lofe for thee, 260 
To proue him falfe, that faies I loue thee not. 

Vem. I fay, I loue thee more then be can do. 

Lyf, If thou (ay fo, with-draw and proue tt too. 

DefH* Quick, come. 

Hit, Ly/amUr, whereto tends all this ? 265 
Lyf* Amy, you EtJuope. 
Dent. No, no, Sir, feeme to breake loo lie; 
Take on as you would follow, 263 



160. lo/t\ tooft Q,. 

263. /«>] to Qq. true Anon. conj. 

264. <tmt.'\ come, — Cap. e»ml Djrce. 

366. Efhiope] Eiku>p,ytm Hetth. 
[Holding him. Coll. 

367. No, no, Sir,/eemt\ Ne, no : keeU 
Stmt Q,. No, ne, Ml feeme Q^. N9 
m^tkiUiteni Pope + .Stccv.'Ss, Mai. i\'o, 
»tf kfU not come. — Seem Cap. Raoa. 

no, n'r : — xviH Seem Steev.'gj. No, 
no, sir: — teem Knt, Sing, ii, Djce i» 
White i. Rblfe. N9, m, kfUSiem 

Coll. Sta. \NTiite ii. No, no; he'll... 
Seem Cam. Cla. No, no, sir ; you Seem 



Letttom, Dyce ii, iii. No, no, drt-^ 
do; Seem Huds. No, no; h/ii Altf 
Seem Nicholson (ap. Cam.). Noi 
tir: tkotfH Seem Kimiear. If*, ««.* 
Me' II n t slir or not budge) Seem or No, 
no, tir, no : Seem Schmidt. H«t.No,no; 
kifU— Don. Sum Jdktj {M ^ Qm. 
II Fe1i.'93). 

367, a6S. /itmt»,fi>Um} Ooe line, Q., 
G^KCt wq. 

/o...f^.'.'!^!''] One line, rope+, 
KUy (the ialier tK»i^gyou'd/oU<m me). 

Popc + . 
268. /Mij Ae Pope4 , Coll. iii. 



in Shakespeare's mannpr to form such nouns from Tcrbs, and in tiM pWICIIt OIM, 
Theobald says, /rayt is idem sonant with the text. — Eu.^ 

266; Bthlope] Fhimdilf weleamdutt Hertiuafi abranette,jiMt wireare 
lold that she is low of stature. — Ed. 

267. No . . . seeme] Malone: This passage, like almost all in which there is a 
mdden transition or the sense is hastily broken off, is much corrupted in the old 
copies. . . . Demetrioa, I sappoae, would say. No, no ; he'll not have the iCMtotioii le 
disengage himself from Hermia. But, turning abruptly to Lysander, he addresses 
bim ironically: ' Sir, seem to break loose,' &c. [See Text. Notes for Malooe's com- 
poalte text.]— Haixiwul [who feUowi the Q<j] : The opeiniig of tbit speech Meat 
to be in relation, very ironically, to Lysandcr's previous one, implying that he is 
mekiiig 00 real effort to detach himself fn;m the lady. Demetrius (Iieo personallj 
•ddrenet Lysander in the most provoking language that presents itself. — Hudson 
modifies Lettsom's conjecture, adopted by Dyce, by substitutiBg do for you, and thus 
justifies it : Demetrius is taunting Lysander, as if tlic l.ittrr were in.ii;in^ Ikrlicve that 
be wants to break loose from Hermia, who is clinging to him, and go apart with 
Dencbnii and fight it oat Tbb leoie. It ■ ec m i to me, ii much better ptewrved bjr 
do than by ^'<'«. We have had n like use of </t> a little before : *Ay, do, persever,' &c. 
Abo in Ji^njg Lear,l,it *Doi kiU thy physician,' &c. — W. A. Wright: Unless a line 
has IklleB out, tUi iMdio; [aee Text Notes] gives as good « sense as any. Demet- 
rius first addresses Hemia, and then breaks oft abrupt^ to ttODt Lysander with not 
ihcwing arach eagemem to fiaUoir htm.— D. WiuoN (p. aSS): ^ P*v of dimaded 
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But yet come not : yow are a tame man, go. 

Lyf, Hang off thou cat, thou bur ; vile thing let looiie^ 27O 
Or I will lhake thee from me Uke a ferpent. 

Her. Why are you growne fo rude ? 
What change is iim fweete Loue? 

Lyf. Thy loue? out tawny Tartar, out ; 
Out lootlied medicine ; O lulled poiibn hoioe. 275 

Her. Do you not ieft ? 

Hel. Yes footh, and fo do you. 

Lyf. Demetrins : T wil! keeoe my word with thee. 

Dem. I would I had your bond : for I perceiitt 
A weake bond holds you ; iie not trust your word. 280 

Lyf, What, (hould 1 hurt her, ftrike her, kill her dead t 
Although I hate her, lie not harme her fo. 

Her. What, can you do me greater hame tlien hate? 283 

269. Aunrr mttM\ tamemam Walker 375. OJJQq.Om.Fbpe-f ,Cap.SteeT. 

{Grit. % 136). Md.Xiit,GkBLD^H,liI,Ktlr»Whtteil. 

»yo. offi of<^^. poi/on\ potion Q„ Cap. Stecv. 

htr^haFt. M«l. C0lLD7ce.su. Cub. Kdy.Whiteii. 

fl7«, nS* Wlfy...ait'\ One Hue, 281,183. W^/Q^ Wialt 

Pope ct seq. Coll. ii, iii. 

Xiy. tkia fwttU Louei^tkitt Sweet S&i. fVAat...Aarme} HTtat grtatmr 

imiVotii+» AkfSnftiikm i Omb. harm «•» ym mr Hao. 



ii. Mmm F^. 

lorers, set at cross purposes by Puck's luuvub blundering, are i^'^ tt-.j: vent to the moat 
extravagant violence of language. Helena sajs, a very little before, ' O spite ! O 
hdll I lee jm all ice bent,* Ac. Id like tuUea, tt k i|>peai« to aie^ DoBClriM 
aow f¥<r1>fa>t| in liagome perfectly consistent with the rnde epithets LysMukr It 
hecpfajg on Hennia, ' No, 00 ; hell Seems to break loose ; take on as you wonid, fel- 
low V — Bulloch (p. 63) : The nttenuices of Demetrius at what is passing are astoa* 
khmeut, i i Herpwt e BoiB of it» MicMde advise* a ■iuiihmwi* Id a dbaUnge, and an iiaB« 
ical compliment, ending with a contemptuous dismis'^al, [Therefore read] • AW, noia. 
Sir I Me^i aiyss Seems to tweak loose ; take on as you would JleWf But jet come m.' 
Lgmader would »ppw to be aa Sebaidan, in Tie TlnqlMf, tUmHtig water i and 
Demetrius as Antonio woold excite him to action and teach him how to Jhw. [With 
the majority of editors I think the whole line is addressed to Lysander, bat I do not 
liunk that * No, no. Sir ' has any reference to Hcnnia's having been called an ' Ethiop.' 



on the damsel. To my ears • No, no. Sir' is a taunting sneer, in modem street-lan- 
guage, * No yoQ don't I Yon can't come that game over me !' and Lettaom's emend*, 
lioo fbltows well: * Ym nerelf aecai to break leoae/ 

374. tawny] Another reference to Hermia's brunette complexion. — Ed. 

i!8o. weake bond] Alluding to Hermia's arms, which were clinging around Lysan- 
der. Demetrius scornfully intimates that Lysander, from cowardice, does not really 
wiibtoba Ine. Thta ciqplaina Liaaader*! vebamant lepty—GD. 
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Hate me, wherefore? O me, what newes my Lroue? 

Am not I Hmma^ Are not yon Lgf/knderf 

I am as &ire now,as I was ere whUe. 

Since night 3fou Wd me; yet fmce n%fat you left mew 

Why then you left me (O die gods foibid 

In eamei^ ihall I &y? 



285 



389 



384. mmmO miam QdL U, Ui (MS), sW. fi^iU^ >6rM/) QqFf. /MUl 



s8i, aSj. la mcj xsS paoctwtlaB, 1 piefier die int em n«tf te * What?* «f 10 

the ' What 1' of Collier and the ' Wlut ' of all the rest— Ed. 

284. wherefore] For other instjutces where the atronger accent is on the aecoad 
syllmble, aee Walkek ( Vers. 1 1 1), or AfiBOTT, § 49a 

284. newes] Collisk (ed. ii) : For mow thea two huadied yeam die text hen 
was the ridicoloot qaettkm '^^bat nrzf, mj love?' It has been repeated in edition 
after edition, andent and aaodem ; and eo it might have OMttiDued but for the diicoTetj 
of die MS, wbidi Amn ttet m un u liat elwajs been idi|xiiifeed 'Bent.'— Iatsok 
{Blackwood" t Maga. Aug. 1853) thinlcs that this cbaoge of the MS ' seems to be ri|^* 
—Haujwsll thinks it 'vciyplaasible, bat unneccaMurjr. " What neits?" hefe means 
met tuoelty is thisr»]>irCB (ed. ii) : We haw a paaiage in Turn, tf tke Skr. I, i. 
which makes dM alleiialiea of Gillier's MS a doubtful 01^ t tteie Tflreade eadange* 
dieas with his servant Tranio ; pr«Kntly Lucentio's other serrant, Biondello, enteia, 
■ad exclaims in great surprise, ' Master, has my fellow Tranio atol'n your clothes I 
Oryeaitel'aUa? erboA? pngr.whafatbeaewt?*— R.G.WBiTB(ed.i):G6lliei^ 
MS substitatioo is one of the most plausible readings [in the list]. Bat when we also 
consider that as this is Hermia's first interview with her loTer since Puck's applicatioo 
of the flofwor to his eyes, she may weU express surprise at the novelty of his dedara* 
tion that he hatn her} aad^wkeD* bMidae, we fiad dM same word, 'aewea,* ia dw 
QqFf, there does not seem to be sufficient wtmnt for a cban^ In the authentic text. 
— ^Mauuau. {Irvi$ig Sk.) : I cannot find a single instance in which ' What news^ 
er'Whatnewswfdiyoa?' is not addressed to some penooiriio has only jnst^ipeared 
on the scene. . . . But Hermia is here under the influence of Strong emotioo. Is it 
likely, under such drcomstances, that she would employ such a colloquial phrase ? 
Were aha lew in earnest, less deeply wounded, and playing the part of an indignant 
ooqnette, wfaose philanderings had been discovered, sbe might i^,* Wliat aew-ftngled 
notion is this of your hatii:^ me ?* But she is too much in earnest to play with words. 
The exclamation < O me 1* is not one of skittish and affected su^nse ; it is a cry of 
veal mealal a^piIA} aadlcaaaotdddteaf eaewldiadaeteiiMofdnniiadcftiiew 

'Would admit the reading ' what news ?' in the sense accepted by all the commentators. 
[We must doggedly shut our eyes to the substitution of any phrase, which is merely 
an alleged faqnorement where the sense of the original texts b ckar. It seems 
to have been generally supposed that ' What aewt?* can be ottered only in an idle, 

indifferent w«y, hut it is ronceivaWe that very tragic pathos can be imparted to 
the word ' news.' Moreover, the continuity of thought upholds the original text ic 



coDtraithig die new pceaent with the dd past: *1 uxmUk mm ml wot* 9k. 
Above an, die aonad tide diat AtrCfr Utdt fri^rmia tit itodd be «fer pnaeac. 



Sing, ii, Ktly, Marshall. 



Rowc. forbid U! Theob, Warb. Johns. 



— Eix] 




A MiDSOMUBR NIGNTS DREAMB [act m. t& & 



Lyf, I, by my life ; 390 
And neuer did defire to fise tbee more. 
Therefore be out <^hop^ of queftioa, of doubt; 
Be certatiu*^ nothing truer : *tis no left, 
That I doe hate tbee, and loue Helena, 

Her, O me, you iugler, you canker Uoflbme^ . ^5 

You theefe of loue ; What, haue you come by night. 
And flolne my loues heart from him ? 

Hel. Fine yfaith : 
Haue you no moderty, no maiden fliame, 299 

292. of Jouit"] doubt Pope + , Cap. 295. tuglcr,y(ru\jugUr,ohyou'?o\>c + , 

Steev. M«L Su. Djroe ii, iii, C6U. iiL S»«tv.'&s.Ji^ltrtjfmJjfmCMp.J^e^Ulr, 
LaoB. (up, Gm.). jmt Kdf. 



293. Therefore . . . doubt] To cure thic Alexandrise, Pope omiOed 'of' before 
*doste'; wUdi it effiecdve if 'qnestioo' be proooonced «• a ^KqtfaUe, ti it allow- 
able. — Wat.kfr (Cn't. iii, 49) proposed to print •Therefore' ■* a separate line, which 
it merely a deference paid to the eye. — In toppoit of Lettsom (ap. Dyoe) 
dtcii *A7, in (he ten^e, io die town, die field.'^^CiiiciDT (^-igram m t p. 6) tnat> 
poaed the words, so as to read, 'Therefore be oat of hope, of doubt, of qoeitMD/ 
which is good. But, after all, it seems to me to be better to accept it as an incor- 
rigible Alexandrine, necessitated by the need that each clanse should have its fulled 
c&ot and be cooralttbe ap to the dimax. — Eow 

295. iugler] Mai.dne, Walkkr ( Vers. 8), Abbott, § 477, all pronounce this 
word juggtUr—i. needless deionnity, when an exclamation-mark can take the place 
€f ••yl]«hlej — 

995. ennkcr-blOMOm] Steevens : This is not here the blossom of the eanktr or 
vnld rosf, alluded to in Much Ado, I, iii, 28 : • I had rather be a canker in a hedge 
than a rose in bis grace,' but a worm that preys on the buds of flowers. So in II, ii, 
4of dibplnf: *SoaistokiUcuikOTindiemiiBlMnBebads.' [Albdt dwra it ■ban> 
dant evidence to show that Steevens was acquainted with Capcll's Notts, no blame 
can attach to him for overlooking ezplaoatioas imbedded in that gnarled and almost 
nnwedgeafale iBMiii Wlnev die fbUowiiv, on die praeent Use :' Judges of ntnie** 
linguage in sitnatiaui I3te dMt of die ipeaker will be at no loss to decide instantan- 
eously which line should have preference, theirs [5. e. other editors], or that of this 
copy : The first component of the word it [t. t. the line} concludes with is a verb; the 
muipo uu d wee eiwiiedk*d, og had had » pkce fa the Chimy [i «. Qyeflli own Gke> 
san-] ; what is said of !t now will make it clear to all Fnglishmen.' In reference to 
these tkotes well did Lettsom parody Johnson's panegyric on Addison : ' Whoever 
wishes to sttshi sa fisgUdi style nneoidk wHboot simplicity, obseoe wifboat conciae* 
ness, and slovenly without ease, must give his nights and days to the Notes of Capell.' 
The provoking part of it is that Capcll's meaning is too good to be disregarded. We 
cannot afford to overlook it. In the present instance he is exactly right. ' You canker- 
fakiKMB' Is not *70tt bUnsoin eaten bgr • canker,' bat <yo« who caoikeES bloaioiBa.Vo 
Eo.] 
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No touch of bafhfulnefle ? What, will you teare 300 
Impatient anfwers from my gentle tongue ? 
Fie, fie, you counterfeit, you puppet, you. 

Her* Puppet ? why fo ? I, that way goes the game. 
Now I percdue that (he hath made compare 
Betweene our flatures,ihe hath vrg'd her he^ht, JOS 
And with her perfonage, her tall perfonage, 
Her height (forfooth) flie hath preuail'd with him* 
And are you growne fo high in his efteeme^ 
Becaufe I am fo dwarfifli, and fo low ? 

How low am I, thou painted May -pole ? Speake, 3^ 

How low am I ? I am not yet fo low, 

But tiiat iny nailes can reach vnto thine eyes. 

Hd, I pray you though you mocke gentlemeiii 
Let her not hurt me ; I was neuer curft ; 314 

302. tounttrfeW^iounterfaitQl^. coun- 303. VHty go*i\ mays go Rowe, Pope. 
ietfieQ^. t«ttptr/oHagt\taUpar/oMttil^ 

303 . -why fo in|^, j» : Theoib. Warb. 313. gmUemm\ gmtltma* 

Jobns. Dyce. 

301. ton^e ?] Note the genesis of a sophistication. This intcrrogalion mark 
became io by accident, a pareothesis: 'tongue)' ihis caught the eye of the 
oonpoiiior of in Mttiiig up frooi and aqipoiiQg d»t the preoeding fadf of flw 
parpatbesis bad been omitted, supplied it, and endoied Hie wImIs Udc in paRntbcaea, 
to the coofu&ioa of the •eosc.— Eo. 

304. compare] For odwr iattaacea of die ooaventon ot one part of ^leecib into 
Kwifaeff, aee AaaoTT, % 451. 

306. And . . . personage] Ahiiott, § 476, thus srans • 'And with | her person | 
age, hir j tall pir j aonage,' as an illustration of his rule that when a word is repeated 
twice in a verae, and increaaea in emphasis, h receives one aceent the fint ttme and 

two accents the second. The result here is, I think, neither smoothness nor due 
emphasis. I prefer, 'And with J her pdr | sOoige | her till | ptataige,' that is, the 
two itfongly etuphanzed words are, tbe 6iit 'penonage ' and « taD.*'— Ed. 

3I0k painted May-pole] Steevems: So in Stubbes's Anatomie of AhmOt 1583 
fp. 149, ed. Nnv Sh. Scc.'\ : 'They haue twentie or fortie yoke of Oxen, eiiery Oxe 
hauing a sweet nose-gay of flouers placed on the tip of his homes ; and these Oxen 
dnnie hone tfdt U ay<-po1e (tliia atinldng YdoU tatiber) wUdi b eeocnd aU oner irilli 

floure.H and hearbs, bound round atiout with strings from the top to the bottorae, and 
sometime painted with variable colours. — I Ialliwkll gives many extracts to show 
the antiqaity and bahioo <tf pafaited May-poles, and qnotei an olaervation FalAolt 
that ' the term applied by Hcrmia to Helena is a sort of inseparable conjunelisaif 
when the old custom of p.aititinf^ the May pole is duly considered, and conireyf a 
deeper satire than that applied to her height alooe.' [This is doubtless true, but, at 
lbc«iiieiiine,itUpoMttilefbatiDl]iecpftliet 'painted* theie nqr he an elhiio* to 
the dcM- red and wUte of Heknn'a Uonde oonplesiaB.— Ea] 
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I baue no giil at ail in threwilhnenTe ; 

I am a tight maide for my cowardize ; 

Let her not ftrike me : you perhaps may thinke, 

Becaufe ihe is fometfaiiig lower then iny felfe. 

That I can match her. 

Her. Lower ? harke againe. 

Hel. Good Hermia, do not be fo bitter with mc^ 
I euermnre did loue you Hertma, 
Did euer keepe your counfels, neuer wronged yoU| 
Saue that in loue vnto Demetnus, 
I told him of your ilealtli vnto this wood. 
He foUowed you, for loue I followed him. 
But he hath chid me hence, and thieatned me 
To ftrike m^ ipume me, na^ to kill me too ; 
And now, fo you wUl let me quiet go, 
To Athens will I beare my folly backe. 
And follow you no further. Let me go. 
You fee how fimple, and how fond I am. 

Her. Why ^et you ^one : who ift that hinders you ? 

Hei. A fooiiih heart, that I leaue here behinde. 

Her, Wha^withXj^^n^? 

Hir. Wmh D€metriiu. 

Lyf, Benot afi«d,lhe lhall not harmethee .£fiR/Sf3^ 
Dim, No fir, (he (hall not, though you take her part 



318. is\ QaFJP^ ColL White, Cam. 
F^etoet 

323. wm^ed} m tu p t Bom d 
leq. (nibt.). 
395. wit» HUt] ha» Mt Roto L 

iMt tAt Rowe it, Pope, Han. 

3^6. JUiemtd you'\f»U(n^d you Rowe 
«tMq. 



3^5 



330 



335 



33S 

326. foUowtd kimi ftUtwd kim 
Roire ct leq. 

328. toe] to Qq. 

336b H<r.] Hd. QqFjPj et eet 

SSftjUaW} -willT^, Rowe. Pope, Hma. 
HeleoaJ Helen Walker, D^ce u 

m. 



314. curat] Stsavkns : That ia, abrewiih or mischieTOus. — W. A. Wright : So 
la Ttm. tf Oi Skr.'UUi'Ki 'Her «MMt iliteriiaocantHid duewd'; iaiVbrI 
Ado, IT, t, 22 : < For it it Said, God WDds • cant COW dioit boms.' Cotgrave de- 
fines, * Mesdiaot Widced, iapioiia^ TBgiacioDi^ . . . alio caaN, nufldiieTOa% hanh, 

fcoward.' 

316. ili^t] ABMvn, % 19: Ttaii WM aied hf Sbakapeam Oe iaddialit 

article, to mean real, doWII-rjfiibL 
329. so] See I, i, 47. 

33s, fbod] Tbatii, Iboliih. Soa Shalu^Mvt paiOm* 
337. Hdana] See I^ii, no. 
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HA, O when Ihe^s angry, (he is keene and flirewd^ 
She was a vixen when (he went to Iclioole^ 340 
And though flie be but littl^flie is fierce. 

Her, Little a^ne ? Nothing but low and litde? 
Why will you fuffer her to flout me thus ? 
Let me come to her. 

Lyf. Get you gone you dwarfe, 345 
You minimus, of hindring knot-graffc madci 
You bead, you acorne. 

Dim. You are too ofiidous, 
In her behaUe that foomes your feniioes. 
Let her alon^ fpeake not of HekvOf 350 
Take not her part. For if thou doft intend 

339. ^^s\Jkt is 346. mioimosj Afimtm, Theob. U« 



340. vixen] W. A. Weight : Ptoperly, a «be-ibx. The kan of the wonl ii 
cq)ecuLU7 iPte rert i ng u being the only inituee ia vUch tte l ii i iifHt o » tunrin^loB -mi 
hi! been pmefved. See Manila ^mmAwv, e. s, §75. It eeean is Angb- 

Sutoo fixtn, and in Gennan as fluksim. 

346^ ndnimusj Tucobald: Thia ia ao term of ait, that I can find; and I can 
•caice be willing to (hiak Aat Shekapeefc iradd tMeOe meifiiliiie <f an ndjedhie 
to a woman. I doubt not bat he might have wrote, 'You Mmim^you^ i. e. you 
diminutive of the creation, yon reptile. — Nakks : The word came into ute probably 
j&om the musical term minimt which, in the Toy old netatwn, wes die ihertHt notat 
dwn^ vtm one of the loogeet 

346. knot-gfrasse] Steevens: It appear? that 'knot gra.-^?' wna anciently sop- 
poaed to prevent the growth of any aainial or child. See Beaumont k. Hetcher's 
Tht Kn^la tf 1^ BtmnrngftOt [II, u, p. tS7, td. Dyce]t «Slienld dw]rp«t Uai 
into a straight pair of gaskins, 'twere worse than knot-grass; he would never grow 
after it.' Again, in Th< Coxcomb £11, ii, p. 150, cd. Dyce] : *We want a boy 
extremely for this function. Kept ondcr fiir n year with milk and knot-grass.' — EuA- 
OOMBB (pb 101) : The AgqfMHMK M&wtev, n BfMih weed, low, itng|^ia|t *Bid 
many-jointed, hence its name of Knot-grass. There may be another explanation of 
'hindering' than that given by Steevens. Johnstone tells as that in the North, 'being 
diScnh to cut in the harvest tone, or to pan in the pnioeMaf weeding, it has obtained 
the aobtiqoet of the Deil's-liogels.' From this it may well be called * hindering,' 
just as the Ohohu, from the same halut of catching the plough and harrow, has 
obtained the prettier name of * Reit>harrow.' [To the same effect GuY (i, 61). 
•Biadeiinf 'eppUeeflotoolylo'lEBSl-gnMp'batclw lo Hennin; hence It tifPOM. 

in reality, n hotmical pun. — Ed.] 

347. bead} W. A. Wright : As beads were generally black, there is a reference 
here to Hermia't cooiplexloik aa wdl as lo ber tiMi. 

35 1 . intend] Stesvbns : That is. pretend. So b Miek AA^ II, ii, 35 : * bMM 
e kind of seal both to the Itince Claadiob* 
U 
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A MIDSOmtER NIGHTS DREAME [act hi, se; ii. 



Neuer fo little fliew of loue to her, 352 
Thou (halt abide iL 

Lyf. Now fbe hoI<Ia me not. 
Now foUow if thou dax^l^ to try whole rigli^ 3$$ 
Of thine or mine is moft in Hdmeu 

Dem, Follow f Nay, He goe with thee cheeke by 
iowle. Bxii Lyfander and Demetrius* 

Her. You Mifl:ris,all this coyle is long of you. 
Nay, goe not backe. 360 

HeL I will not truft you I, 
Nor longer ftay in your curft companie. 
Your hands then min^ are quicker for a fray, 
My legs are longer though to runne away. 364 
\^Htr* I am amaz'd, and know not what to iay. Bjuuut^ 364 



3S3. abidt\ aii* Q,. a'^ Pope et 

35^> Or\ Or Thcob. Warb. Johns. 
Steev. Mat Var. Knt, Stag. CoU. ii, iii 
(MS), StL 

358. Exit. .] Exit. Q,. Om. Q,. 

359. Umg] 'iong Cap. et wq. (except 



Hal, Dyce). 

361. ycu /,] you, I, Q,. ym Rowe 1. 

364. awa/.] <ntwy. Fm i:i' . Kf. away. 
Exeunt: Hem. ponuiDg Helena. Tbeob. 

* Her. / am oma^^t ^uid km am 
not what fry Qq, Pope, Huk Ctp, fli 
aeq. (except White i). 



353. sMde] See line 181, sm^ra. 

356. Of thine or mine] Malonk: If the line had run 0/ mine or thine, I should 
have suspected that the phrase was borrowed from the Latin : Now follow, to txf 
whose right of property— iiX mtim or hm m is greaieit ia Helena. [See 7%e Tim' 
pettt II, i, 3S of this edition, where is given the foUowii^ Mte:] Walker {Crit. ii, 
353), in a paragraph on tlie use of former, the comparative, to which foremost is thf 
•uperlatiTe, qooies this passage from Sidnej's Arcadia, B. i, p. 63 : ' the question 
aririog, «1m> •hoiaM be ibe Ibinner against Fhafamtne, of ibe bkdw, or dw ill-«ppar- 
eUed knight,' &c., ' >. explains Walker, ' whether the blacl<e or the, &c. should be 
the fust to wage combat with Pbalantus.' Whereupon Lettsom, Walker's editor, 
remarks that this example * shows that the First Folio is right in "Wbidi is/'lie, «r 
AdriMk'" 

-;5^ iowle] W. A. WuciiTt Side bj aide, doie togetber, as tbe cdieek |» the 

jole or jaw. 

359. coyle] That if, eenloiioii. toRBoil. Set Sheke^peote pa$dm. 

364.* Theobald's stage-direction * Exit Hennia pursuing Helena' cannot be right 
That this line was accidentally omitted bjtbe printers of F, ia dnr, I think, from the 
bet that there is no Exit or Exeimt fi^r die two girls.'— R. G. Write, in his first edi- 
tion, jntfiJied die onMon, bat in his seoood edition inserted the line, wKlMMt • neie. 
In the first edition it stands: 'Tlic line is !»o tinsuifcd to Ilermia's qnickness of tem- 
per and tongue, to the state of her mind, and to tbe situation, and so uncalled for bj 
Hdene'sqieei^vUdi elidl* il^ tbet «• eboald gladl/ accept Oe teedoioiij of 
endieatie oofif, duit it ii either die inleipdliliao of 10010 plejer who did Mt «Mt to 
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Enier Obtran and Pnekt, 

Ob. This is thy negligence, flill thou miftak'flf 
Or elfc committ'ft thy knaueries willingly. 

Puck. Belceue me, King of fliadowes, I miilooke. 
Did not you tell mc, I fliould know the oiao. 
By the Athenian garments he hath on ? 
And fo farre blaraeleflfe proues my entcrpize, 
That I haue nointed an Athenians des, 
And fo fane am I glad, it fo did fort^ 
As this thdr tangling I efteeme a fport 

Ob» Thou feeft thefe Louers feeke a place to fight , 
Hie therefore Z^^t^'h, ouercaft the night| 
The ftarrie Welkin couer thou anon, 
With drooping fogge as blacke as Acheron^ 



365. [Scene IX. Fope, HiB. Scene 
VIII. Warb. Johns. 

Enter...] Om. Qq. 

367 . ntiilingiy] wilfully Qq, Cap. MaL 
Steev.'93. Var. CoU. Stag. UaL Djce» 
Sta. Cam. Ktly, White it. 

3fiS. Jka4tiwn\fidirUt Gould. 

370. gurmt»ti\ garmmt QVa. (nie- 
print). 



3«S 



370 



375 



378 

37a Aa/4] had Q,, Tbeob. et seq. 

371. «i/«^viW]F,( Editor's ciop3r),Ver» 
nor & WooA'i Refr., Suuntoo's PkatUith, 
ttOirpriu Booth's Repr. 

372. HoitUed'l 'm«mi*d Rowe ct aeq. 

373. fo did] Siu Rowe -f . iid nut 
Steev.'Ss (misprint). 

yi^f^l /v* Tbeob. ii, Warb. 
John. 



leave the stage without a speech, or a piece of the author's work which be cancelled 
UMitiafaclwy or wagaSimm.* [See Prefiue to this valtime, pi, m. — ^Ed.} 

371. entcrpize] See Text Notes for a variation in Reprints of F,. — Ed. 

372. notnted] For a list of words whose prefixes are dropped, see Ahbott, § 460. 

373. sort] An allusion to fate. 'All the forms of tort,' sajrs Skkat {Diet. s. v.), ' are 
vitinMtelf doe to Let. MrtSMe, ace. of lot, dectiiijr, chance, conditioo, stete.'^En. 

374. As] I am not sure that in a modem text there should not be a semicolon after 
* Mrt ' in the previous line, to indicate that this 'As ' does net follow the ' so ' in that 
Bne (inilike the *eo' and *As ' m lines 379, 380), bat neene Mmam, jitetv.— Ed. 

378. Acheron] W. A. Wriuiit : The river of hell in classical mythology, sup- 
posed by Shakespeare to be a pit or lake. Compare Maeb. Ill, v, 15 : 'And at the 
pit of Acheron Meet me,' &c. ; n. And. IV, iii, 44 : • I'll dive into the burning lak^ 

bdow AadpiinherciitorAdieroabytbeheels,'— R- G. WRin(ed.fi)s AfHerin 
Hades, which Shakespeare mistook to be a pit. [Tliat Shnk 
have supposed Acheron to be a pit ia quite likely, but be made no mistake in the 
present paiaafe. The rim* ef bell were Undc, and it la with this UadoiesB alone 
tfiat COmparisOD is here made. In Shakespeare's contemporary, Sylvester, there is the 
same simile: *In Grom^latid field is found a dungeon, A thousand f<jld more dark 
thui Acheron.'— The Vicatioit, line 532, ed. Crosart. And if it be urged that Syl- 
vMler has here &llen into die taaae anr, and overiooked the fact Oat Achenm Is a 
river, so it . ShaUespoare has a good coai|)onian» dien, 10 bear half the diisrace of 
btt oversight in Macbeth. — £0.1 
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And lead thelb teftie Riuals fo adiay. 

As one come not within anothers way. 38C 

Like to Ly/andcr, fomctime frame thy tongue, 

Then fb'rre Demetrius vp with bitter wrong; 

And fomctime raile thou like Dettutrius ; 

And from each other looke thou leade them thus, 

Till ore their browes, death-counterfeiting, fleepe 385 

With leaden l^;s, and Battie-wings doth creepe ; 

Then crufli this hearbe into Lyfamdm eie, 

Whofe liquor hath this vertuous properde, 

To take from thence all error, with his might. 

And make hi<; eie-bals role with wonted 0ghL 39O 

When they next wake, all this dcrifion 

Shall feeme a dreame, and fruitlefie vifion, 

And backe to Athens ftiall the Loucrs wend 

With league, whofe date till death fiiaU neuer end. 

Whiles I in this afiTaiie do thee imply, 395 

lie to Queen^and beg her Indkm Boy; 

And dm I will her charmed eie releafe 

From monfters view, and al! things (hall be peace. 

Ptick. My Fairie Lord, this muft be done with hafte^ 
For night-fwift Dragons cut the Clouds full iaft, 400 

385. countafdOi^^/U^tmmtef^ 39$. in^'] imploy Q,F^. apply Q.. 
mg_fieep Ff. 400. night-fm/f] nigktj fwifi 

386. Ugs\ ledgs Q,. night fwift Q,. nigkU-/w/t nigktt- 
Battie\ Batty Qq. yin^ FgF^. l^^t B««C Ct Mq. 

389. kit mtight] its might Rowe + . 

3SK. vertuous] Johnson: Salutiferous. So he call.*, in I'hr fdtonouj 
dew, ' wicL^ed dew.' — R. G. White (ed. i) : ' Virtoe ' was used of old, aod is some- 
tunes now oed, fbr/Mwr, ctpecMIj in the aeue of hniUiv w conted«e power; m 
in the Gosjyils: ' I pcrcciv.- s int- virtue has gone out of mr ' — T.ukt viii, 16. 

392, sball teeme a dreame] Guest (i, 130) gives other examples from Shake- 
ipenv of tint efEwtive *taiddle-«etlefnl rhyme,' t. g. *Hit luA won IfVidi ftmt « 
mame to Cains Marti us; these.'— C<?r. II, i ; ' Whh cuffs and ruffs, and farthingales 
and things/— Tarn, of the Skr. V, ui; * Or grtam fat Jtamt or qpead « ainnte'a 
time.' — Lav^s L. L. IV, iiL 

391, 39a. dofftoloo . . . vMtoo] To be pnMMNiiiioed d i mMi . 

395. implyl The Q, corrects this coniposilOT*8 error. 

40a night-swift] This word, instead of migi^i-smiftt may be acooontcd fiar, if the 
{iriBlm of F, composed A«m didetieit^Bi». 

400. Dragons] Stekvens: So in Cymii. II, ii, 48 : < Swift, swift you dnfiOM of 

the night.* TIjc task of drawing the chariot of the night wns ns.?ipT5cd fo dres^on* on 
accooot of their supposed waicbfulnesa. — Malonk : This circiunstance snajtesjjcare 
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And yonder Ihines Auroras harbinger ; 401 

At whofe approach Ghofts wandring here and there, 

Troope home to Church-yards ; damned rpirits all. 

That in crofle-waies and flouds haue burial]^ • 

Alrcadie to their wormie brds are gone ; 405 

For feare leall day Ihouid iooke their fhames vpon, 

They wilfully themfelues dxile from light, 

And muft for aye confort widi blacke browd n^ht 

Ob^ But we are ^lirits of another fort : 
ly with the mornings loue have oft made fport^ 410 



403. C4«r^A -/nnAJ tkmreh-jfrd 
Tieeb. ii, Johns. 

407. thtmfelues djMt\Y^ exile Aim- 
eebtet F^F^ Rowe-i-. 



40S. hiaek krtmd\ Uetek irmed Qr 

410. mornings loue] moming hue Ff. 
Mentmg^lMeBjxen'x. Marmimg-I^gkt 
Roipeu+. wnmiuf t bve Ciqi. ct wq. 



might hare Ie*med from a passage io Gelding's Ovid, which be has imitated io The 
Temf€it: 'And brought asleep the dragon fell, whose eyes were never shet.' — ^W. A. 
Wmgrt : Milloo perhaps had this passage in his mind when he mote Jl Pemerose, 
59: 'While Cynthia chfrk"! her dragon-yoke Gently o'er the accustom'd oak.' On 
which Keigbtley remarks it is wrong mythology^ ' for Dctnetcr, or Ceres, alone bad 
« dngoo yoke.* Draylan ebo ( Tke Man kt Ike Meem, 431) says that Pboebe *Gdb 
downe the Dragons that her chariot drawe.' 

401. harbinger] I suppose this must have had two accents, on the fint and OD Ibe 
last syllable, and the latter prooouoced to rhyme with ' there.' — £d. 

404. CHMMowalm and ioad»] Snsvntt: The gborte of tdr-fluurderan, who 
are buried in cross roads ; and of those, who being drowned, were condemned (accord- 
ing to the opinion of the ancients) to wander for a hundred years, as the ntea of tepnl- 
Im bad never been regularly bestowed on fbdrbodi«*> Hwt IIm weteA were MM* 
timei the place of residence for ' damned spirits ' we leam from the andenk U. L 
rorri.-incr of Syr Eglamoure of Arttft, BO date : ' Let lome f W iMt ft SMiwl ssye. For 
doute of Icndes in the flode.' 

405. wormIe] Smvna: TUs has been borrowed by Miltoo tn bis OmlMedtgA 
4^ a Fair Infant: ' f >r th nt thy beauties lie in wonmy bed.' 

406. vponj For oiber examples of the transposition of prepositions, see Abbott, 
$ 203 ; end fbr eiemplee of en aocent neater to Ae end dun with v, like 'exLe,' io 
Ae next line, see Ii. § 49a 

407. dztle] TittRLBY (Nichols, Hhat. % 224): I icad esUidt «Mi incline to think 
Oberon's speech should begin here. 

408. black>bi««nl3 STBBVBNBi So b Xb^ JUhtt V, vi, 17: 'liein vaOc I in (he 
Uack brow of night To find you out.* 

410. mominfs loue] There has been some difficulty in determining the refer- 
enee hetej— Camll suggc:sts that It may tatan *the ttar Fhosphoms; possibly the 
ma; and die eenie be that the speaker had sported wHh one or other of these, i. *, 
wanton'd in them; but the simpler STise i? that he bad COUrted the morning, made 
ber his love-addresses ; the lady's name is Aurora.'— Steevens lakes it for granted 
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And like a Forrefler, the g^roues may treads 4It 

Eucn till the Eaflcme gate all ficrie red, 

Opening on Nt'phine,\\\\X\ fliire blefied bcames, 

Turnes into yellow gold, his fait greene Itreames. 

But notwithftanding hafte, make no delay : 415 

We may cUc(5l this bufmefTe, yet ere day. 

I^k» Vp and downe, vp and downe, I will leade 
them vp and downe: I am (ear'd in field and towne. 
GMny lead them vp and downe : here comes one. 419 

413. fairt bUfftd"^ /arSkssing Han. 416. [Exit Oberon. Rowe. 

415. notwithjiandirtg^ notwi/landing. Four lines, Pope ct seq. 
Q,. not-withstanding, Theob. et seq. 4*7- dcTiune, vp^ down then, up Han. 

that it u Tithonus, the busbaad of Auron. — Hult Wiiitk thioks, and Dyce and 
W. A. Wright agree with him, that ' Cephalos, ihe oiighty bimter and paramcNir of 
Anion, b intanded. He context, "And like a fisnster," &c. ■eema to aboir tfut the 
cha«e was the " sport " which Oberon boasts he partook with the " momiu^^'s love." ' 
»Ualuwsu. BAjra that < Obetoo meielj means to sajr metaphoricaliy that be has 
spoiled irifh Avon, (he inowiiiig*» Iove» die liiit Uadi of mmilng; uid that he to 
not, like a gboct, compelled to vanish at the dawn of day.' [This interpretation is 
to me th*" most natural, and more in hannony than the others with the drift of Obc- 
ron's speech, which is to cootrast with the fate of the damned spirits, who must con- 
Mxt with hlsck-bro«red night. Us Ithertjr ia tlie Mr bkssed faesns of dsj, «d net to 
boast that he is privileged to s|x>rt with Phosphonw, or Tithonus, or Cepbalua. — Ft-. ] 

413. beames,] I believe that Dyck (ed. ii) and Ut;DSON, who printed from him, 
110 the oolf eitttois who ha«e hofe fiUowed WAuon't eeo^netng sug(,'estion ( Crit. 
iii, 49} flMt die comma after * beams ' be erased. It is with these beams that the 
streanu arc turned to gold. Compere 'gilding pele stKeue with lieeveiiijr eidienqr' 
— Smn. 33. — Ed. 

414. nnlt greene] TATHwnx (s|i. Gnj, i, 6a) : Qn. jM-gRcn. But periMpi 
the contrast is intended between <]fdknr fotd* Mad *mH giten.* [Uadonfatedly 

' salt green ' is tea green. — Ed.] 

415. notwithstanding] In this word occurs one of those insignificant variants in 
dttbnnt copies of the ssme cdltlen. The Cue. Ed. leoords ns in Q, (Ftobec'i) 
tpiitanJiug, and the same is recorded in Hf.nry Toiin'son's microscopically minute 
collation, whereas Asbbee's Facsimile and Griggs's Fhoto-lithographic Facsimile both 
hnftt mtlwiitatuB^. But dito nimite ccMilion of whet it not Shek esp e ew '^ wnik, 
hot that of a printer, in whom we take no atom of faiterest, leads, I am afraid, 
BOwhither — Kd 

417. Vp and downe, &c.] COLLIKK : These four lines [according to Pope's divis- 
ion] are posmblf a quotation iioB socae lost haUad respecting Pndc end hto pnake; 

he would otherwise hardly address himself as ' Ooblin.' The ex-it of Oberon is not 
marked in the old copies, and the last line [419] might belong to him, if we suf^ose 
him to have remained on the stage. 
419. Ooblin, lead] Thirlby (Nidiols, lUuti. ii, 224) coojectnred GMMtt hud 
<«MvfaM;»<wr^Mr«,Ithink}aclearcMseofabsoeptioD. SrAVimw, bowevet^ 
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Enter Lyfandcr. 42O 
Lyf. Where art thou, proud Denutrius ? 
Speake thou now. 

Rob, Here villaine, drawne & readie. Where art thou ? 
Lyf, I will be with thee ftraight 

Rob, Follow me then to plainer ground. 43$ 

Enter Dmttrntu 
Bern* Ly fonder f fpeake againe ; 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 

Speake in fome bulh : Where doft thou hide thy head? 429 



490. EUtar] Re<«nter Cap. 

421, 422. One line, Qq, Poj^e ct seq. 
4^2» 4^5* Rob.] Pack. Rowe et 

Hi). 

425. to f-i.iincr ^, ou!rd'^ Sepwate lioSt 
llieob. et seq. (except Hal). 

£Lys. goeg ovt»«t ibIloiviiiB Dem. 



Theoli. EkitL7t.aifbnowiivdieVdce, 

which seems to go ofT. Cap. 

429^ Sfeake in /<mu bujh .•] ^mk. In 
torn* bush f Cap. et acq. (suba.). 

Spfakr head f'\ Sptak im some 
bmhf when thou dost hitU thy ktad, 
Hw. 



banoleoo'SictluiiiAio-fttth' {Wimi. 7:i,ii, 218, eonttibatedlo Tht Athmmum, 
27 June, '74), givea attrikiagly novel ioterpretation of the whole line. It is not a bqjpj 

Interpretation, it must be confessed, but it haa a 8*d interest as being one of the vefy 
last notes which sprang from that fertile and learned mind, and one which, alas, iu writer 
Defer Mv ia pfiat ItbMiblloivti *ThefecuibeBodoaibtwithtiwae«dli«idia 

our old drama that et celera in like manner, from being used to exi)rcss vaguely what 
• writer or speaker hesitated to call by its plain name, came at length to signify the 
olqect ilMlf. *• Yea, fionooth" is poMlbl/ another case in point. The Puritanical 
citizens, who were afraid of a good aii'flplhting oath, and iadaleed only in mealy> 
mouthed protestatioiw, got the name of " yca-forsooths " [see 3 Hen. IV: 1, ii, 41}. 
I am not sure but that in the same way we get the meaning of [the present line, 
wMcb is], perhaps no olfaer tliaa a nidknaiiM giveii to the miacbievoai apriie to iadt* 
cate his will-o^-the-wi^ propensities, and to be read: " Goblin-Uad-them-u^-ond' 
down." Still more curious, there is some reason for believing^ that what )ieis olways 
been regarded as a harmless exclamation of Master Flute : "A paramour u>, God bieu 
iMV a diiiig of ooqglit,'' WIS mdly neaitt as a tenu of fepro^^ Compaie V, i, 3231 

" He for a man, God warrant us : she for a woman, God hlrss cxprfssions which 
have hitherto defied explanation, but which ate quite intelligible as terms of oppro- 
Mmii. The one being a male Goi-taaframt'Us i the other a female Cigtf-MatMM. 
The rationale of these latter expressions being so employed must be galhared,! afipre' 
hcnd, from the all-prevalent fear of witchcraft formerly. When a suspected person 
came in presence, or was even spoken of, it was customary to invoke the protection 
of Heaven, and the oraal farm of fovoealiaD wai *• God Ueai wl** la the oomae 
of lime this formula was used to denominate the Individual whose malice was depre* 
cated, and finally became a by-name for any one of ill-omened repute.' It is only 
StaoBtaD^ inteipretation of the present line that is to be deprecated in the foregoing 
Bote.— Ed. 

433. drawne] That is, with sword drawn. 

429. Speake . . . buab] CapslL: Very nature and knowledge of what is acting 
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Rob. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the ftars, 430 

Telling the buflies that thou look'ft for wars, 

And wilt not come / Come recreant, come thou childe. 

He whip thee with a rod. He is defil'd 

That drawes a fword on thee. 

Dem. Yea, art thou there f 435 
Ro. Follow my voice, we*l try no manhood here. Exit, 
Lyf. He goes before me, and ftill dares me on, 

When I come where he cals, then he's gone : 

The villaine is much lighter heel'd then I : 

I followed faft, but fafter he did flye ; Jfttfting places. 440 

That fallen am I in darke vneuen way. 

And here wil reft me. Come thou gentle day : lye doztm. 

For if but once thou (hew me thy gray light, 443 



430. Ifragging] btgging F^F^, Rowe. 

436. Exit.] Exeunt. Qq. 

437. [Ly». comes back. Tbeob. Re- 
.enter Lys. Cap. 

438. eals^ eals mt, Ff, Rowe + . 



438. A/J] he it Q,. 

440. follfftaed'l foUoufd Rowe et seq. 

fhifUng places.] Om. Qq. 
442. lye down.] Om. Qq. Lyes down. 
Rowe. 



will tell us, the line is spoke with great pauses ; its sense this, indicated by the tone. 
Speak. Are you crept into some husk f 

440. shifting places] R. G. White (ed. i) : This stage-direction is misplaced, as 
it plainly refers to Puck, Lysander, and Demetrius, and belongs several lines above. 
[R. G. White is the only editor, I believe, who has done more than merely mention 
that this puuling stage-direction is to be found in the Folio; bis suggestion is not 
altogether satisfactory. Just below Demetrius accuses Lysander of ' shifting every 
place,' which certainly seems to refer to this stage-direction, and may indicate some 
unusxud alacrity on the part of Lysander in his attempts in the dense darkness to find 
Demetrius. It is clear that Demetrius follows Puck's voice off the stage at line 436. 
To make Demetrius enter and fall asleep and then Lysander enter and fall asleep, 
would have smacked of tameness in the repetition, and we should have had but little 
proof that the two men were really in bitter earnest. Whereas if Demetrius plunge* 
into the darkness and we lose sight of him mad in the pursuit of Puck's voice, and 
then see Lysander enter, rush hither and thither, half frenzied, shifting bis place 
every minute, then the conviction is forced on us that this is a Hght to the death, and 
the somnolent power of Puck's charm in allaying the fury is heightened. There is 
anotner point which adds somewhat to the belief that this stage-direction is correctly 
placed : it is not mandatory, as are many other stage-directions in this play, or as that 
two lines lower, *lye down'; it does not tell the actor what to do, but describes 
what he does. Hence I adhere to the Folio, both as to the propriety of this ' shifUng 
places ' and as to its location. — En.] 

443- g''*y] Marshall: Compare Ham. I, i, 166, 'But look, the mom, in russet 
mantle clad,' where ' russet,' as has been pointed out in line [23 of this scene], meana 
grey. 
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lie finde Demetrius, and reuenge this fpif^ht. 

Enter Robin and Demctnus. 445 

Rob. Ho, ho, ho; coward, why com'il thou not? 

Dent. Abide me, if thou dar^ft. For well I wot, 
Thou runit before me, (hifting euery place, 448 



444. [i^eeps. Cap. 

445. Enter Robio] Robin Qq. 

44t). Ho^ ho /] Ho, ho ; ho, ho I Cap. 
Sl«ev.*93, Var. Knt, DyCB ii, iO, Klly. 



446. tnljp «pm^ft'\ why then c<mC^ 
Han. why eomest Johns. Steev. '85 , RaoB, 
MaL where/ort eomest Schmidt. 



446. Ho, bo, bo] RiTsuN : TbU exclaauuioo would have been uttered bjr Puck 
wKh greater p wpi i e ty if be were not now piUjriDC an iMUDfld c i hMnftfr, which lie, is 

the present instance, sccma to foi;jet. In the old sen j^, printed by Peck and Percy 
l^aee ' Robin Goodfellow,' Percy's Heiiqtui, &c. in AppendUJ, in which ail his gam- 
bols are related, he condudes every fta&a wKh Ho, ho, hot So io Grim At dtHer 
of Croydon [Robin Goodfellow says], ' Ho, ho, bo, my masters t No good fellow* 
ship!' [V, i, p. 459, Hazlitt's Dodiley\ Again, in Dmvton's A>f7;/ ' ..//.j [p 164, rd. 
1748], * Hob, hob, quoth Hob^ God save thy grace.' It was not, however, as lias 
been aSKrted, the appropriate exclamation, in oar antbor'i time, of this eccentric cha> 
lacter; the deril himself having, if not a better, at least an older, title to it So in 
HistriomasHx (as quoted by Mr Steevens in a note on Rich. ///), ' a roaring Devil 
enters, with tiie Vice on his back, IniquUy in one band, and Juventus in tbe other, 
crying, ■* Hot hot hot fheaebabec mine are aD."* — [p. 40^ ed. Simtiaan]. Again, 
in Gammer Gurton"! A^eedlr, ' Rut Diccon, Diccon, did not the devil cry bo, ho, ho ?' 
[II, iii]. And, in the same play, ' By the mass, ich saw him of late cal up a great 
Hadce devill, O, tbe Inaave cryed, ho, ho, he roared and he thudeied ' [III, ii]. So 
in the Epitaph attributed to Shakespeare : * Hob I quoth the devil, 'tis my John oP 
Coombe.' Again, in Goulart's Histories, 1607: 'the Diuills in horrible formes . , . 
aaaoooe as they beheld him ran imto him, ciyiog Hoh, Hoh, what makest thou here ?' 
Again, in the aame book, *The UaeitgmtUt , . . reared and ciyed oat, /M, dm, let 
alone the child.' Indeed, from a passage in WHy Beguiled, 1 606, I suspect that this 
same ' knavish sprite ' was sometimes introduced on the stage as a deml devil : < PU 
rather,' it is Rolnn Goodfellow who speaks, ' put on my flashing red nose and my 
Haniog laee, and eone wnpPd in n calf a akin, and ctj ha, ho.* — Qk. 319^ od. Hatir^ 
kins, and p. 256, ed. IIa2)itt's Dodsley, in both placet ft iS printed be, ho. — Ed.]. — 
Staunton : There is an ancient Norfolk proverb, < To laa^ like Robin Goodfellow,' 
which nwom, we presume, to laugh io modkery or aeotB. TUa derlifam was alwaya 
expreaaed by tbe exclamation in the text, . . . which seems with ocr ancestors always 
to have conveyed tbe idea of something fiendish and unnatural, and is the csinblij>bed 
burden to tbe songs which describe the frolics of Robin GoodfeUow.^ — ^W. A. Wright: 
There is nothing so exoeptioaal in tbe cry as to make it inappropriate [as Ritsoo rag- 

geated] to Puck in an assumed character. — HKl.t, (ii, 121), whrac 'humour' was 
Teutonic folk-lore, connects by this exclamation. Puck with The Wild Htmtsman. 

447- Abide] W. A. WUOBT: Wait for me, that we may encoooter. [It is pos- 
sible that <me' may Iw merely the ethical dative, and thus 'abide' may be re> 
lieved firom any wrasual meaning, and tbe phraae be equivalent merely Io * Stand 
•till.'— Eo.1 
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And dar'ft not fland, nor looke me in the iace. 

Where art thou ? 450 

Rob, Come hither^ I am here. 

/?<M.Nay then thou mock*!! me; diou flialt buy this 
deere, 

If euer I thy &ce by day-light fee. 

Now goe thy way : faintneffe conflraineth me, 455 
To mcafure out my length on this cold bed. 
By dales approach looke to be vifited. 

Enter Helena. 
Hel. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy houres, (hine comforts from the Eaft, 460 
That I may backc to AOmu by day-light, 
From thefe that my poore companie deteft ; 
And ileepe that fometime ihuts vp forrowes eie, 463 



450. thou /] thou Hffw f Q,, Cap. Coll. 
Sing. Hal. Dyce, White. Sta. Cam. KU7. 

451. Com(\ Come ihmYv^^, 
^Z^JkaU^JJiat Q,. 

huyl 'by Jobos. conj. CoU. Sbig- 
DfOBt Sta. 
455. /aoUMj«\fnhme£* ¥^ 
457, [Lyctdom. Rome. 

[Scene X. Pope, Bm. YttA. 



Sceoe IX. Johns. 

458. Enter...] Enter... and throw* 
herself down. Cap. 

460. Jkinf eom/orts] Jhine comforts, 
Q,. shine, comforts, Tbeob. Warb. Johns. 
C^. Mai. Steev.'gj, Knt, White i, .St*. 

463. /MMitflMM] fomttimes QqF F^, 
Kowe4 , Knt, ColL i, ii. Sing. Cam. Ktljr 
mttelL 



452. buy] JoHifMHi That is, flioa dult dceilf pey fer fldf. Humii^ tbit ii 
sense and may well enough stand, yet the poet petbape wrote ' thou shalt 'by it dMr«' 
— STAtrsToN: There can be little doubt the true word was ^by. — W. A. WRIGHT: 
The phrase [■ buy it dear 'j, if a corruption, was so well established in Shalcespeare's 
tune M (0 oudce ft dieiige imieeeiMfy. Compere / JVWi. /F.* V,lfl, 7: *The Lend 
of Stafford dear to-day bath Ixnight Thy likeness.' And 2 ITcn. VI; II, i, 100: • Too 
true ; and bougbt his climbing very dear.' Besides, the two words wcra etymologic- 
ally connected. [See line 181, above.] 

460. comfefts] Tlus may be an accusative, the object of 'shine*; It ouiybe e 
vocative, lilce ' night ' -, or it may be a noinin.ttive, with 'sUae' as its VCtb; whldh 
ever the reader may think the most pathetic. — Ed. 

4612. dstest] Walxu {Crk. Ii, 311) ; In writeti of [Shftkespeare's] age ddia 
wed in the sense wlucb as then it still retained from its original detestari, being indic- 
ative of something spoken, not of an affection of the mind; compare tittesi, protest, which 
atill retain their etj-mological meaning. Bacon, Advametment of Learning, B. ii, speak- 
iqg of secroey in nstteis of government, 'Again, the wisdom of imtiqiiity . . . in tlie 
description of torments and pains . . . doth detest the ofTcnce of facility.' Tliu?, Anf. 
amd CUop. IV, xiv, 55, * Since Cleopatra died I've liv'd in such dishonour, that the 
cods Detest ssy beseaess.* [Walker gives aevenl other ennples, besides dM pnaett 
pesaage, wUdi joitUy hie obaertatioiL— Eix] 
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Steale me a while from mtne owne companie. Skepe^ 

Rfk Yet but three / Come one more, 465 
Two of both kuides makes vp foure. 
Here ihe comes, cuift and fod, 
GtpidfA a knauUh lad, 

Enter Hermeu 

Thus to make poore females mnd. 470 

Her. Neuer fo wearie, neuer lo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and tome with briars, 
I can no further crawle, no further goej 
My legs can keepe no pace with my defires. 
Here will I reft me till the breake of day, 475 
Heauens ihield Ly/anderf if they meane a fiay. 

JS0^. On the ground lleepe fouid, 
He apply your eie gentle louer, reme^. 478 



465. thru /j tkrte ken f Han. 

466. mMktt] make F,, Pope + , ColL 
Hal. White i. 

467. MMMt] emmetk Han. 

469. Ebter Hennia.] Om. After 
line 470, Rowe et »eq. 
473. fttrtAtr\/artMer QcXL. White L 
475. [lies down. Ci|k 
476b Meaium\ Heavm Anon. (op. 



Cmb.). 

476. CLye* down. Ro«Ci> 
477-480. Six lines, CoU. SilV. Kdf. 

Tea lines, Warb. et ceL 

477. JUtp*} iUep tkm Han. Chp. 

478. /M«r}QqF^H«l. il»/«nr Rove 
etoet. 

[Mgneeziog the Jolce <» I171W- 
der't eye. Rowe. 



465-47a Vekity : A trochaic measare of three feet wfdi ectn^lUile at (he end. 
Scan* three' as a dixyllable ; likewise ' comes,' thus: • YM bat | thriet \ Oaoit one | 
mbre,' and • Hire she | comes \ cllrst and [ sad.' [\Miy not say that these two lines 
are made up of ampbimaoers, and so avoid any barbarous prolongatioa of syllables ? 
Tlnii;<Yetbmthiee|C8nieaMBaM,'and*H&eibec8mei.1CaiitIodiid.' Or 
emn why give technio*! tefln% wUA at* WMely to guide us when in doubt, lo line* 
which no English tongue can posablj pnmoonce iilher than riijtbaucallj ?->£d. J 

466. makes] See 111, i, 84. 

477f 47& Oa . . . cte] Tathwiu. (ap. Grey, i, 63) woidd read as two lines; 

'because verse."? with the middle rhyme, which « ! re r.illcd leonine ot WttmkUk ^Wea» 
teem to have been the ancient language of charms and incaataliont.' 

477-480. Ob . . . eye] Gukst (i, 18$) : A seetfoa of two acoenlt is niclj met 
wtib as an independent verse. The caufo woa evidently its shflftneaa. 'ihalfrsprsfT, 
however, lias adopted it into that i>eculiar rhythm in which are expressed the wants 
and wishes of his fairyland. Under Shakespeare's saoctioo it has become ciassicat, 
and BOit now be considered as the fnrjHUaktt6S EogUah Uteiatote. 

478. xour eie] Halliwf.ll, who alone of all editors follows the QqFf here in 
the omission of the preposition lo, asserts that ' " apply " did not necessarily require 
the addition of the preposition. The verb occurs without it in The NUe Wanton, 
156a The versifieatkM is inegatar/ The Temfication is iivspdar oolj when we 
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When thou waVft, thou tak'ft 

True delight in the fig^ht of thy former Ladies <ytf 4S0 

And the Country Prouerb knowne, 

That eucry man fhould take his owne. 

in your waking lhall be ihowne. 

lacke (hall haue lillf nought ihall goe ill, 

Tlie man (hall haue his Mare againe, and all fliall bee 485 

wen. 



479. wak"fi,tkmtak'Jt\ wakestntxt^ 
tkeu taktst Huk waMa Uixt, thm 

tak'$t Cap. Wi/ Sm Am tatftt Tjr> 
whitt. Coll. ii (MS). 

<ta*>f 3 rak'Jt F,F,. 

484. Two lines, Johns, et seq. 

4S5. Mart\ matt Gould. 



485, 486. ami^.toeli^l Scpwate iioe, 
GbU. Sbg. White 1, Ktlf. 

485. all Jhall bee'l all bt Rowe^» 

486. ntf//J JtiUSUfn. Gooj. 

4B7. Tbejr...] On. Qq. Tbttf ileq». 



count the syllables on our fingen; a solitary example, and that too, not quoted in ftUf 
is hardly sufficient to make » rule, especially in days of careless printing. — £d. 

479. thou tak'st] TYRWHiTTt The line would be improved, I think, both in ita 
VMMK aad oooftmetioii, if it wtn written *j«r dioa tak'M.'— Dvcb: But teemM 

require fnie. Compare above, 'sleep sound.' — GvrsT '\, 292^ : The propriety of the 
riiytbin will be better understood if w« rappoee (what was cettninly intended) th«t 
the fairy is pouring the love-juice on the sleeper*t eye while he prawonce* tlie words 

* thou tak'st.' The words form, indeed, the fairy's * charm,' and the rhythm is grave 

and emphatic &s their import. I cannot see how the construction is betterr'd [hy 
Tyrwhitt's emeadalionj, and the correspondence, do less than the fitness of the uum- 
ben, is entirely lost 

484. lacke . . . lill] Steevens: Tliis is to be found in Hcywood's Efigrammei 
i^9H Provtria, 1567: 'All sbalbe well, lacke shall haue Gill: Nay, nay. Gill i« 
wedded to WjrU.*— Guv : Jill seems to he n niclfiMWie ibr Jnlin or Jiiliun«.~HAX<> 
LnrSLLs The nidmsincs of Jack and Jill, is feneiic titles for a man and woman, 

are of great antiquity. — StaiwtoN citrs instances of this phrase from Skelton's Maf- 
nyfyecnce, Dyce's ed. i, 234; liom Heywood's £>iaIegiUt 159^ sig. F3; Lw^t L«A. 
L. V, il, 305. 

4S5, 4S6. The . . . well] W. A. Wright: This seems to have been a proverbial 
expression, implying that all would be right in the end. Qanpare Fletcher, Tlu 
Chances, III, iv: *FI^. How now? How goes it? Jokit. Why, the man has his 
SBsre agsin, and all's well, Fiederie.' 

487. Another descriptive stage<directioiit if sDch in fiqiwMioB he allowafale, Uhe 
'shifting places,' above. — Elk 
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A£ius Quarhts. [Scene /.] 



Enter Queew 0/ Fames, and Qowfu, and Fairies, and ike 
King betdnde tkem, 

Ttta. Come, fit thee downe vpon this flowry bcdi 

While I thy amiable cheekes doe coy, 

And flicke muske rofes in thy fleeke fmoothe hcad^ 

And kiffe thy faire large cares, my gentle ioy. 

Claw. Where's Pea/e blojfomet 

Peaf, R^dy. 

Oaw, Scratch my head, Pea/e-Noffame. Wher's Moon- 
fieuer Cobwei* 
Cob, Ready. 

Qeumt, Mounfieur Cobw^, good Mounfier get your 



10 



13 



I. hBm Quartus.] Om. Qq. Act IV» 
Scene i. Rove €t icq. Aet IV, Sc. &. 

Flcay. 

[The Wood. Fcipe. Tlw nine. Hie 
I>overs at a distance asleep. Cap. 
3. and Qowne,} BotUnxi, Rowe et seq. 
Furies,] pMerieti 

3. 3. the King...] Ob«rao, behind, 
mueeo. Cap. 

4. [eeiting bin on e baak. Cap. 



6. Jletkt /mootht\ sUtk-mmtitd Fope, 
Han. dttkt tmMtk'd Thedk Waih. 
Jobni. 

8, 10, ftc. Qow.] Bot. Rowe. 

10. Afoufi'l^ii^rl^ MouHjiew QqFf, 
Cap. While, Cam. Rolfe (UuoagboDt). 
Mtmumt Rowe ec eet (tbraqg^toot). 

C«n. White iL 



1. Actus QuartutJ JOHN&UN ; 1 see no reason why the Fourth Act should begin 
bete, when lbei« teems do iocermpdoo of the action. Hie divirien of ectt aeeaw lo 

have been arbitrarily made in F^, and may therefore be altered at pleasure. [Tt is 
preciiclj because there is so little ' interruption of the action ' that it is neceaaary to 
bave an teterrapiioo of tiow, which dde A fliloa luppliei. At the doae of (be iMt 
scene the stage is pitch-darlc, doubly Uack through Pucli's ehanos, and a cbaoge lo 

daylight is rendered less violent hy a new Act, See Fr^aety^VeA, — Eo.] 

2, 8, 10, &c. Clowne] See Fi^say, V, i, 417. 

5. Maiable] W. A. Wmokt: HMttiflovdy. Co^aie /teA«lixilT,tt«H«iv 
amiable are thy Ubemacles.' And Milton, /"er. ZmT, iv* SSO: *Olhen wbow 
bonushed with golden rind. Hung amiable.' 

5. coyj Steevkn'S : That is, lo soothe, caress. So in Warner's Albion's Englandt 
itea,^30[|i. MQt 'And whilct the coyee Ui eMijr ebeehee, or cnrlea Uaeweatf 
top.' Again, ID Gelding's Ovid, vii [p. 82, ed. 1567]: 'Th ir dangling Dewlaps 
with his band be oojd ▼nfearfuUy.' — W. A. Wright : The verb is formed iiooi tiie 
adjective, wbidi it Itielf derifed ficn dM Fkcndi toy or fuoy, (he repreaeniativie «f 
the Lat quietm. 

13. Mounaieux] Cammuocc Editors: We have retained tbniqghoat this aoeaa 
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weapons in your hand, & kill me a red hipt humble-Bee, 
on the top of a thiflle ; and good Mounfieur brinc!^ mee 15 
the hony bag. Doe not fret your felfe too mucli m the 
aftioDf Mounfieur; and good Mounfieur haue a care the 
hon/ bag breake no^ I would be loth to haue yon ouer- 
flowne with a hony-bag figniour. Where's Mounfieur 
Mufiard/eed'i 20 
Mitf. Ready. 

Clo. Gtue me your neafe, Mounfieur Mujlardfiid, 
Fray you leaue your courtcfie good Mounfieur* 
Muf. What's your will ? 

Clo, Nothing good Mounfieur, but to help Caualcry 25 
Cobweb to fcratch. I muft to the Barbers Mouulkur, for 
me^thinkes I am mamdlous haixy about the &ce. And I 27 



18. wotdi\ skttiU Pope ii, tlmih. 
W«rb. Johns. 

iotk} loath Q,. 
>M] \\. 

MMfUCnDm] pueifimid H«L'90 

oonj. 

aa, 33. Prose, Q,, Tojic ct scq. 
22. yimrntafe\ thyneaff Popx:,TbebbL 
Hon. Warb. iky tuife Johns. 

iuafe\ nrmfe F,, Rove ii. nn^ 

Fj. nrtfs F^, Rowc i. 



22. Mufiardfttd^ MuJUtwd F,F^ 

2j. tourte/le^curijie Q^^. cutieJtiY^^ 

25. Caualery"] Qq. Coll. Hal. Dyce, 
White, Cam. KUjr. Camden Ff» Rom 
et cet. 

26. Cobweb] Pe a teUm t m Rano, 

Httl. Dyce ii, iii. 

27. maruellous'^ maruaiits Q,. mar- 



tiM Ipdling of tbe old copies, as representing a pronunciation more appropriate to 
Bottom, like *Ci*aleiy/ a few lines lower down. We are aware, however, that tbe 
word was generally so spelt. — Rolfe: It sliouKl be noted, however, that • Monaieur,* 
' Mouoiieur,' ' Mouosier/ &c. are forms quite promiscuously used by the prioteis of 
tfi«t ttine. [Any infficatkn whateicr wfaiieh tends to diflbteatlate Bottom'* pcomm- 
clatioD from Thtscus's should be by all means retained. — Ed.] 

22. neaie J Grey : That is, fist .So in ^ Hen. IV: II, it, 200 : ' Sweet koi^it, 
I kia thy neif^' [See Text N<Mes for its eroliitioa ioto news. — £u.] 

S3. conrtoBie] ScmaDTi That is* pot «o your bsL GampoM Zfsw'^ Za#. Z. V 
i, 103 : ' rcmTTilt'T thy courtesy; I beseech thee, apparel thy head.* 

26. Cobweb] Anon. (ap. Grey, i, 64): Without doubt it should be Caratero 
Fease-btasBomi as ibr CknkioGobirebi be bad been jost dispatdbed apon a periiooa 
adventure. — Capell : Unless you will solve it this way, that Cobweb laughs and goes 
out, but joins tbe other in scratching ; and this, indeed, is the likeliest, for Pease-blos- 
som would stand but sorrily there. — Hudson : Bottom is here in a strange predica- 
ment, and bu not bad (inM to perfeet binsetf in Ike nomeodatine of bis %KXf attend- 
ants, and so he (^cts the name.<; somewhat mixed. Probablj be is ben addlCMlDg 
Cavalery Pease -blossom, but gives him tbe wrong name. 

vj. mamllous] Sm III, i, 4. 
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am fuch a tender Afle, if my haire do but tickle mej I muft 38 
fcratch. 

Tita, What, wilt thou heare fome muficke, my fweet 30 
louc 

Qaw^ I haue a reafonable good eare in mufidce. Let 
vs haue the tongs and the bones. 

Mujickt Tongs, Rurall Muficke. 
TUa* Or (ay fweete Loue, what thou defireft to eat 35 
Clowne. Truly a pecke of Prouender; I could munch 
your good dry Gates. Me-tliinkes I haue a great defire 
to a bottle of hay : good hay, fweete hay hath no fel- 
low. 39 



28. dc hvt'\ doth hut Rowe ii+, 
30. J'ome\ Jomi fame Q,. 

33, 33. Let w] Lei's Q,. 

37 /"(W 't] tons^s Fj. lortf^'es F^. 

34. Muucke,..] Ff. Mufic. Tongs, ... 
Hope -I-. Ru&tic music. White L Roi^ 
mmie. Dyee ii, Qm. Qq ct ceL 



35. dfftrefti ittu*st Rowe Ct icq. («• 
cept Cam.). 
3& Prouender] protiiinder Q^, 
couW] would F^F^, Rowe i. 
Muni:h~^ maunek Q^. 
38. fweete May] sweet Gap. ct iei|. 
(exoefit Djree ii). 



33. teags . . . bOBM] Ooluik: Sncb miuie Beema to luve been plftjed oat of 

sight, at this desire from Bottom. — Planche (ap. Tlalliwoll) : In the original sT<clcbe8 
of Inigo Jonet, preserred in the library of the Duke of DevonBbire, nrc two tiguret 
iUustrative of the raral music here alluded to. * Knackers ' is written by luigo Jonet 
under the first figure, and * Tonges and Key ' under the second ; the ' knackers ' wore 
usually made of Iwiic or bard wood, and were j)laycd between the fingers, in the same 
way as we still hear them every day among boys in the streets, and it is a very ancient 
ondpopolar kind of anidc; fbe ^ton^' atiadc by die *\Kff oad in ihhwqr 
the discordant sounds were produced that were so grateful to the ear of the entranced 
Weaver.— Staunton : These instminents {moitioaed by Flanch6] must be regarded 
ai the uamediate precursors of the oiora moiical flMROw-bones and deaven, ttie 
introduction of which may, with great prabability, be lefemd to the eataMiibtaent of 
dare Market, in the middle of the seventetrnth centnry ; since the butchers of that 
place were particularly celebrated for their performances. In Addison's deecriptioo 
of Joba Dentry's lematkable « kitdieii nmsic ' ( Speetattr^ No. $70, 1714), the nwRov- 
bones and cleavers form no part of the Captain's harmonious apparatus, but the tongs 
and key are represented to have become a little unfashionable some years before. By 
the year 1749, however, the former had obtained a considerable degree of vulgar 
popularity, and were introduced in BoiiDell Tbontton'i bvrleaqtte * Ode on St GecO* 
ia's Day, adapted to the Ancient British Musick." Ten years afterwards this poem 
was recompoeed by Dr Buney, and performed at Ranelagh, on which occasion 
deaven wen caat m bell'iiietal to acoonqMny die venet wberein they are meadoned. 

34. Mueicke, &c.] Capkll: This scenical direction is certainly as interpolatioa 
of the players, as do such direction appears in either Qto, and Titania'a reply ia a 
clear exclusion of it. [See Collier's su^estion noted above.] 

38. bottia] Kauiwbli.: A *batda of hay' was not a nere jwnrffr, bat Mane 
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Tita. I haue a venturous Fairy, ^ 
That Hiall feeke the Squirrels hoard , 

And fetch thee new Nuts. 43 

40.41. One line, Q,. 4I. Squirrels^ Squiriis Q^^. 

40.42. l'ro&e,rop<;, Tbeob. Twolioes, 43. tkee'\ thee thente Wii.'Wmx\>.Cm:p. 
taiaug/Mie. . . nuts, Han. et seq. Ran* Drce U, iii. 

4a w r w ftomr ] vrnfrom Cip. map] iWMwtf Kiaanr. 



pof dm pwvendeff; I7 it, k now OBdaMood Mch a 1 

■eire for on r feed, t-.vistcd somewhat into the shape of a bottle, but in earlier timet 
the bottles were of stated weigbu. In » ootut-book, dated 1551, ibe haU-peoaj bottle 
of hay is stated to weigh two ponidi tad a hal^ flod die peony bolde five ponndi. 
CotgraTe has ' Boteler, to botle or bundle ap^lo auke into botles or bundles.' To 
look for a needle in « bottle of i« ft COBMBon ptorcrb^ which OCCun is TAykr*! 
IVories, ibya, &c. 

38. bocile of Iwy] Htmrnt (i, 396) 1 We bwebeie aa laelaaeelwir iaiperfbdiy 

any printing cm convey with fulness and precision all tbnt a dramatf.qt has written to 
be qwkcn 00 the stage. Bottom, half oian, half ats, is for a bolile of a; kay, or ait, 
Ibr die Mtor vai BO doidit to qwik ia indi a aiaaner tiiat bodi dieae vofdi di^^ 
suggested. Hm anatch of an old song that follows is in praise of ale, not ' hay.' 
Bottom sin^ stirred to it by the rural music, the rough music, as it is called, which 
we Icaru irom the Folio was introduced when Bottom had said * Let us have the 
toaga aad the baaeal' (It ia to be feared dial dua a litde too fioe^iNia. Flni,it 

is extremely difficult to know when the dropping of the aspirate begnn to Ix; the 
abibboleth of society ; and leooadJjr, I can find no trace of any song such as Hunto 
Ondtf tbat Bottoai quotes ; • awvet* aeena aearccly a fit adjective for ale. Thai BM> 
•oai talka widi the rudest intonation of the downa of the day is likely. — Eo.] 

pood hay, &c.] Collier: Tliis is consistent with the noiion that Bottom 
really pait&kcs of the nature of the ass; not so his declaration, — 1 must to the bar- 
ber^Ac. He ccnibaea Ma two condWona.— HAmwau.? Bottoaa'a dedte ibr hay la, 

of course, involuntary, ond has no connexion witb any knowledge of his condition. 
Il may be here remarked that it requires a close examinatioa to enable us to reconcile 
tto diaooBiae of Bottom, in the preaeat aceae, with die conclaiioaa that hate haaa gea* 
cially drawn from his language in the earlier part of the diana. Heie he ta a defer 
humourist, and although, as throughout the play, exhibiting a consciousness of snpe- 
riority, yet he is without bis fonner absurdities. Is it quite certAio that his wioi^;^- 
afiplied pbiaaea hi I, ii ana aot fateaded to proceed from bia whfaaatcal haaooar? 
[See Puck's and Fhilostrate's description of Bottom and his fellows. — En.] 

40-42. As Titania always speaks rhythmically, these lines have proved obstinate Id 
an endeavota to reduce them to rhythm. The divisioo Into two Uaea, the fint ending 
*aeeke,' was made bf Hanmer, and he has been onlTerMlly followed. I think it not 
unlikely that some word hn5 lirrc been lost; experience has tatight me that towards 
the foot of a columo, where these present lines happen to be in the Folio, the 
eoanpoailon, tut ty pogi ^ihical leasena, wwe a|)t to leagthca or ahottea Ifaiaa, lagaid* 
less of rhythm, and in this process phrases became sophisticated. Hanmer divided 
the lines rightly, and I think that he waa cqoally fortunate in supplying the 
word that bad beea probably omitted: *Tha aqainal^ hoaid, aad huSk thee Amn 
new nuts.' COUixa aappoaad that jfir ia die omitted word : 'aad fetch >hr(bct 
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Clown* I had rather haue a handfull or two of dried 
pcafe. But I pfay you let none of your people ftirre me, I 
haue an expofidon of fleepe come vpon me. 

7)4!0. Sleepe thou, and I will winde thee in arms. 
Fairies be gone, and be alwaies away. 
So doth the woodbine, the fweet Honifuckle, 
Gently cntwift: ; the female luy fo 
Enrings the barky hngers of the Eime. 



43. or two'\ Om. Rowe L 

46. traiuposed to follow 47, Lcdsom 
(ap. Dyce), Huds. 

47. alwaies\ Qq. ahoayes t^Fj- a/- 
mgft ¥^ Rowe, Fope. a vMU Han. 



43 

45 



50 

WUte. CoU. ii, ui (MS), Hods, ttt 

ways Theob. et cet 

49. ttitwijl ; the femaW] tntvrisi tkt 
Maple Warb. llieob. 

49, 50. entwifl : .^Enrmp^ tntmttt ... 
Enring, Han. Cap. 



new nuU.' But to me the similarity between 'thee' and thence is the more likf'h' 
source of the omissioo. Walker \jCrU. u, 237) suggests that there has beCD au 
alaorptioiior the definite «tide,dw Ml lest bdoff *feldi due i4« new But 
this is harsh to my ears. Bl'LLOCh (p. 63) supjxjses that we have here only 
three -fourtba of astaoza; he therefore suppliea a rhyme to 'fairy' and a rhyme Ui 
'luMid,* thus: *Aiid ftlch the new nvli wary To furnish forth thy board.*— Kmmr^ 
$484, Myi thai either *md* miiit be aooented and ' board ' prolonged, as SteeTcoii 
asserted, or we must scan as follows: 'The squlr | rel's h6ard, | and fitch [ thee 
rUw I ^ nAts.' 1 doubt if Titania's meaning demands such an emphasis on ' new,' 
and the pfokagatkn of die woni ao aa to anpply die ndiabig «h]fdln^ wliicib it what 
Abbott intend*, gi««» ft Mtud perilooity ^miiar lo Uw duuicleriitic 07 of m cat 
—Ed. 

46, 47. Sleepe thou, &c.J Dyce records a suggestion of Lettsom that these two 
lines shoold be tnn^kMed, wUcb leems to me a needleai diaog^. TUania'a * Sleep 
thou ' fcillows naturally after Bottom'a wiA, and line 47 might wy weU be printed 
in a parenthesis. — £0. 

47. alwaiee] Thbobald, to whom we owe >o modi, here rightly divided tUa 
word into all vjays, i. e. as he says, ' disperse youraeivei, that danger approach 08 
from no (juartcr.' — UrroM (24I) : 'Read "and be away. — Azvay." [Seeing ihem 
loiter.' j — Hkath (55): As the fairies here spoken to are evidently those whom 
the Qoeen had appointed to attend peculiarly oo her paramoor, I am inclined 
to think the tnie reading may be <aad be almays f tif tRvgr,* t e. be atHl leady at 
a call. 

48, 49. woodtdna, , . . Oantly entwiat] Wakburton* What doea the * wood- 
bine* eotwiat? The honeynidde. Bat the woodbine and honeysuckle were. UH 

DOW, Init two names for one and the same plant. Florio interprets MaJre seh'a by 
' woodbinde or honniesuckle.' We must therefore tind a support for the vwodinne as 
w^ as ioT the n^. Whidi ia done by leading [line 49], *Gendy entwiat the jMi/fr, 
Ivy so,' &c. The corruption might happen by the first blunderer dropping the / in 
writing maple, which word thence became male. A following transcriber tfiought fit 
to change this male into female, and then tacked it as an epithet to Ivy. — Um>l( 
(143) : Read wood i e. dte honqr-meUe evtwiata the rind or baric of dw treeat 
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[48, 49. woodbixw, • . • entwist] 
So doth the wood rine the sweet honey-suckle gently entwist. — Joiinson : Shakespeare 
perbapa ODly meant, so the ieavcft involve the tlower, using ' woodbine ' for the plant, 
•ad *lMiiie7iiidtIe* for die lowers <v periie|M Sbekeipeaife nede e Umder^ 
Steeveks : Barct, in bis Ahearie, 1580, enforces the same distinction that Shake- 
speare thought it necessary [according to Jobosonjj to make : ' Woodbia that beareth 
^ Hooie-eackle.'— Catkll, foUowiog HamBCf's text, which he aeya 'tnerio great 
MOimendatioD,' observes: 'booisuckle and woodbine are one, and "entwist" and 
<'enring" are both predicated of the elm's "barky fingers."' — Heath (55): A 
comma after ' entwist,' and anoiber after ' enhngs ' will render any further change 
nnnwiH ii i y. Umbi— ^So the voodbiae^ die sweet hooefiodde doth geodjr entwiit 
the barky fingers of the elm, so the female ivy enrings the same fingers.' — Farmer : 
It is certain that the ' woodbine ' and the ' boney-suckle ' were sometimes considered 
M dUeient plaats. la one of Taylor's poone, we have— ^ The woodUae, priauMe, 
aad the cowslip fine, The bottisuckle, and the daffadtll.' — Stekvsns: Were any 
change necessary 1 should not scruple to read the tvttdbind, i. e. smilax ; a plant 
that twists round every other that grows in its way. lo a very ancient irauslaiiou of 
Macet*! iMaU prmt^td iy Dtettr Lymaert ii the Mlowfaig: ' CafxifoVoai is aa 
hcrhe called woodbyndc or withwynde, this groweth in hedges or in woodes, and it 
wyll bedyp a tre in her growynge, as doth yvye, and hath wliite flowers.' — GlF- 
FoaD^ in a note ((eferred to hjr Boewell) on behold I How die Uae hindweed 
doth itself infold With honey-suckle, and both these intwine Themselves with bcjoay 
and jessamine,' &c — Jonson's Ifsim of Delight — fftfr;6i, vii, 308, thus observes: — 
This settles the meaning of [Tilania's speecbj. The woodbioe of bliakcspean: is the 
Uae biadweed of Jeaeoat ia waxf of oar coaaties the woodUae b idll the aaaie 
for the great convolvulus. — Nares: The *blue bindweed' [of Jonson, ut su/ra'^ is 
the blue convolvulus (^Gerard, 864), but the calling tl ' woodbine ' [in the present 
passage] has aataraUy ponied bodi icaden aad coaaaeatalois} t» It aeema to aay 
that the honeysuckle entwines the hoaojaadde. Supposing comohalus to be meant 
all is easy, and a beautiful passage preserved. . . . The name w^binf has been 
^iplted to several climbing plants, and even to the ivy. lu a word, if we would cor- 
leoi dieaaihor hiaiaelf, wedionld read: So doth the MnZ-flnMitfthe tweet hoeejiockle 

gently entwist, &c. Otherwise we must so understand ' woodbine,' and be contented 
with it as a more poetical word than btnd-wteJ^ which probably was the feeling that 
oecaHoaed it to be aied<— Hdntbr (i, 297) : la laet woodhiae aad honeysuckle are 
hot two aaniea for ooe and the same plant, or, at most, the honeysuckle is but the 

flower of the woodbine. . . . Tlic identity of the two is ptit beyond doubt by the fol- 
lowing pa&sage in Googc's Book of limbandry : ' The other, the hotuymtkit or tke 

W0«JUne, begbaeth to flower ia Jaae.'— f>. tte. All aodoa, diefefoK, of Ae wood' 

bine entwisling the hone3'suckle is cx-Uided. ... It seems to me that the woc l'^ir.i- 
and the sweet honeysuckle are here in apposition. — R. G. White (ed. t) : There are 
few readen of Shakeapeare, ia Aaierica at least, who Iwre not seen the woodhiae 
and the honeyaodde growiag togetber, and twining round each other from their ytry 
r<X)ts to the top of the veranda on which they are trained ; and to such persons this 
passage is simple and plain. . . . [ The HowersJ of the honeysuckle are long unbroken 
tubes of deep scarlet, aoaaewhat formally greoped; those of the woodUae shorter, 

deeply indented from the edge, of a pale buff colour, and irregularly d:spo.<.ed. [It 
is to be feared that few American readers will recognise these flowers from this 
deMHpdoa. Isappoiathat White lelda to what is coanaoaly called 'Ae oosal haa« 
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O how I loue tliee I how I dote on thee/ $1 

Enter Robin goodfellow and Oberon, 
Ob, Welcome good Rc^ : 
Seeft thou this fweet fight ? 

Her dotage now I doe begin to pitty. 55 

For meeting her of late behmde die wood, 

Seekii^ fweet lauors for this hatefull foole, 57 

51. [ihey ftleep. Cap. 53, 54. One line, Qq, Pope el seij. 

5s. £iiiter.»] Emer Fuck. Rowe. 57. /a»0r;]y!>«tfMrr Q,, Rowe, Raim, 
Oberon advances. Cap. H«l, Dyoe, White, St*. Gun. fav*n 

and Obcroa.J Um. Qq. 



e5'sucf;k',' to distinguish It from the 'trampet hoaeysuckle,' or itcoma ; and by wood- 
bine he means the ' evergreen ' variety. It ii reall/, however, of small consequence, 
M loi^ u White nukee it clew that lie here diaoMMtee between 'wwdbine* end 

' hoDcvsucklc' — Ki).] — DvcK: My friend, the late Rev. Jolin Mitford, an excellent 
botaoift, who at one time bad maintaiaed iu priat that Giiford'c explaaatioa of ' wood- 
hjae ' WIS wrong, acknowledged at hot that it waa the OBiy Iroe ooe. (What an odd 
notion of poetic eompodtkMi must those interpreters have who maintun that here 
VKicdbine and kemeysuekk are put in appontion as meaning the same plant, and who, 
of course, consider * entwine' to be an iotraiuitive verbi) — ^W. A. Wright: Tiie 
word •entwiit' aeena to describe the nntual acthm of two dindting plants, twinkig 
about each other, and I therefore prefer to consider the woodbine and the honeysuckle 
as distinct, the former being the convolvulus, rather than to adopt a constractioo and 
intetpretation which do violence to the reader's intelligence. [The question, reduced 
to its aimplest terms, is : Are there here two plants referred to, or only one ? If there 
are two plants, then either one or both of them V"-;i-p ^ name wliich belonged to the 
common speech of Shakespeare's day, and which we can now discover only by a 
resort to Htoatnre, an nnsnre aathnitf when it deab wiA the popnlar names of wild 
flowers. To me it makes little difference what specific flower Titania calls the ' wood- 
bine ' ; she mearts herself by it just as she designates the repulsive Bottom with two 
ftlries busy scratching his head, under the name of that sweet, lovely flower, the 
honcysodde; and as these two distinct vines entwist each other* io will she wind 
him in her Arms. As will lie »ccn l>y the fore^'oing notes, the COnsenSM of optniwi 
inclines to Gifford's interpretation of woodbine. — £d.} 

49. femate] Smvntt: That is, becsm k always reqdics scane stqjport, wUdi 
is poetically called its husband. .So Milton, Par. Lost, V, 215-217: 'tbey led the 
vine To wed her ebn; she spoused, about him twines Her maniagesbk ams,* So 
Catullus, Uii, 54: * Ulmo conjuDcU marito.' 

57. snwon] Stixvuis: Favottn of Q„ taken in the sense of onamenli, SwA a* 
are worn at weddings, may be rifjht — Dyce {Notes, 62): I think favours decidedly 
right. Titania was seeking llowers for Bottom to wear as fattmrs ; compare Greene : 
' These [fur women] vith sym-tike aUaiement so entbed diese qmunt aqoires, that 
Aej bestowed all \ht\x /htvers vpon them for fauours.^ — Quip for an Vpstart Ceur- 
/wr, Sig. B2, ed. 1620. — R. G. White was at first {Sh. Schohr, 217) inclined to 
think that ' savoors ' is the true word because Bottom expresses a wish for the 'tweet 
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I did vpbraid her, and fall out with her. 58 

For fhe his hairy temples then had rounded, 

With coronet of frefli and fragrant flowers. 60 

And that fame dew which fomtime on the buds, 

Was wont to fwell like round and orient pearies; 

Stood now within tlie pretty flouneb> eyes, 

Like teares that did their owne difgrace bewaile. 

When I had at my pl«afure taunted her, 65 

And ihe in milde tenocs beg'd nqr patienoei 

I then did aake of her, her changeling cfailde^ 

Which ftraight ihe gaue me, and her Fairy fent 

To beare him to my Bower in Fairy Land. 

And now I haue the Boy, I will vndoe 70 

This hatefull imperfe6lion of her eyes. 

And gentle /i^cyfr^, take this transformed fcalpc, 

From off the head of this Atfunian fwaine j 

That he awaking when the other doe, 

May all to Athens backe againe repairer 75 
And thinke no more of this nights accidents, 



61. /i^mtime] sonutimet Johns. 
ty^ouriets'^ Jbur^'s Johns. Mai. 
fhmntf Slee*.'93, Var. jumfmlf Knt 

68. J'airy'^ fairies Dyce, KUy. 

/St twmu/in jN(u j mm^mnniig u* 

watoD. 
73. */Q.. 



73. MiV] Johns. Steer. '85, Rann. 

74. 7kat he] That hee, Q,, Thcob. 
Warb. Johns. CotL HaL Dyoe. Tkttkt 
Cam. ^^'llite u. 

other] others Rowe+, Steev.'SS, 
ICal.'9a 

75. MigftiB'^Attm^Qscfw^Cmm 



savour' of a boney Imp;, but he recanted in his su)<5equent edhiOD, and dedded dwt 
'favoun' is surely right, wiierewith agrees the present £0. 

6ow With] Abbott, § 89, refen the eoiiinoB of the definite aitide here to diat 
daw of caies wImio it is omitted before a noon alvaadjr defined by another noan. It 
»eems to me, howefCT, that it is, poaaiblj, a case of afasorption in the M o( * With.' 
— El>. 

68. ortent] Haluwbils Sparltthigri pellttdd. Cooipare, ' ffis orient Uqoor in a 

crystal glass.'— Ciwwiw [65].~W. A. WRmix: Compare Par. Lost, I, 5461 'Ten 
thousand banners rise into the air, With orient colours waving.' 

63. flouriets] Capell: Ftouretf is recommended by [Heath, 56], and is indeed 
a word of nMsre pniper and more ana]<^ous fonnatioii; bnt flie other [< flomiet*] was 
the word of the time, as this editor thinlcs, but has no exanpk* «t hand. 

68. Fairy] Dyce here reads fairies. See II, i, 65. 

74. other] For examples of * other* used as a plnial, fee ABBOTT, % 19. 

75. May all] ABBOTT, % 399: This might be explained h]P tMMlieritlMi, ««Bny 
all' for «tf SM^, bat nme probably th^ is implied. 
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But as the fierce vexation of a dreame. 77 
But firft I will releafe the Faity Queene. 

Be Uwu as thou wajl wont to be ; 

See as thou wajl wont to fee^ So 

Dions bmdf or Cupids fioweVf 

HaSi fiieh /aire and Idejfed power. 

Now my Titania wake you my fweet Queene. 

Tita. My Oberon, what v-ifions haue I feene ! 
Me-thought I was enamoured of an Afle. 85 

Ob. There lies your loue. 

Tita, How came thefe things to paHe ? 
Oh, how mine eyes dith loath this vj£ige now! 

Ob, Silence a while. Roim take off his head : 
TSonvMymufick call, and ftrike more dead 90 



1^. rcUa/e^ reiaje F^. 

79-82. Roman, Q,. 

79. Be thou] Qq, Pope el ieq. 

79, So. wallj woi Knt 

79. [tcmdiiiig her Ejes irith in heibk 

Cap. 

81. bud, orj bud oer Thirlby, Tbeob. 
ct fe<|. 



84, &c. 1 ita ] Queen. Rowe. 

88. dah} doe Q,Ff, Rowe ci seq. 

loath thisi loathe this Q,. loath hi's 
Q,, Cap. Mai. Var. Knt, Coll. Hal. Dyce 
SUl Cam. 

Kg. off hii\ off thi, O^, Cop. Stcev. 
M&l. Var. Knt, Coll. iial. Djce, Sta. 
Cm. tfm» 



79. Be thouj R< G. White (ed. i) : In this ' tbou ' there is one of the instaocea 
in whidi it seem proper to allow Haaug pnbebility and the «tdlM>ritjr of other edi- 
tions to outweigh the dictum of the Folio. There is a change of rb)rthm for this little 
incantation, and that Shakespeare should have vitiated it in the very first line if. 
improbable to the verge of impossibility ; whereas the InseitioD of * (hon * in such & 
pfaioe bf a tnMCifiier or printer is an acddent of a Mrt that fieqoenitty happens. 

81. Dians bud] Stehvj ns . Tliis Is the hud of the A;n%m Castus or CAaste Tree. 
Thus, in Macer's HerbaU^ ' The vertne of this herbe is, that he wjrll kepe man and 
iMniHUi diaate.*— W. A. WkIGHT: It is more probably a product of Shakespeare's 
imaginatioii, which had already endued * Cupid's flower,' the Heart's Ease, with qual- 
ities not rrro Tinscd in botany. [AVas it tbc Heart's Ease in general which possessed 
these qualities, or only one particular ' little Western flower ' ? — Ed.] Steeveos's 
•Dggeition is, indeed, sappoited hf Chaucer; see Tke Ftmerarndtke Leafi 47^ $ 

' That is Di.niic, the goddessc of cliaslitie. And for because that she a maiden it^ III 
her bond the brauoch she beareth this, That t^gmu taUus men call properly.' 

81, 88; nr . . . loath this] Here, within a feir lines, wt ham two sophistications, 
which mi^he expiained bgr the sn pp cdtieo diat <he ccaaporilow set op at dictation. 

—En. 

88. this] For other instances where tAii and Au have supplanted one another, see 
Waikmx. (CMT. ii, «t aeq.). The aaae interchange seen* lo have takan plaoo 
with ' his ' m the next line. See 'hismlelliganee/ I, i, 16a. 
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Then common fleepe ; of all thefe, fine the fenfe. 91 
TUeu Mufick^ ho tnuficke, fuch as charmeth fleqpci 

Mukkjm 93 



91. <vwjWMf] eammcn 

JUtptt of all thefe, fine\ fletf ; of 
all thefe find FjF^. sleep. Of all these 
find Kowe i. tleep of all these five 
Tbirlbf, Theobb ct ieq. 



92. ho\ hffioe Q,. 

93. MoTick m] On. Qq. ColL 

Music, stUL Crib. StOl vumc TbmAtk 

ct cet 



91. fine] See Text. Note for the correction of the puucluation by The< ibalii, wboM 
note is : This most certainly is both corrupt in the text and pointing. Would music, 
that was to strike them into a deeper sleep than ordinary, contribute to fine (or refine) 
tlieir Moaet? My coieadatkn [jhtfl iMd» oo jaidficisioo. The 'live* fbit U7 
aslf'cp were Demetrius, Lysander, Hermia, Helen, and Bottom. I ought to acknow- 
ledge that Dr Thirlby likewise started and communicated this very correction.— 
Anon. [ap. Halliwell]: The word 'foe' heat tignifies mmMare, ud consequently 
Titania does the very thing Oberon desires. She fines ot deprives them of their sense. 
— llAi.t.iWRi.i. : The I.-L*t-quoted obset^-ations show how very difFituU it is to cstalilish 
the propriety of any emendation to tiie satisfaction of every mind, iiottom must be 
ptesnmed to be at eone little distance from the other eteepefStUid ooooealed from the 

obaerr.ition of Theseus and his train, but, on tlie whole, th" rorrection £of Hudblld] 
is to be preferred to the above subtle explanation of the original text. 

93. Mniitk >till] Coiltbr (ed. i) : Tins means, probably, that (be nuiiie wu to 
cesse befim Flick spoke, as Oberon afterwards exclaims ' Sound music !' when it wxn 
to be renewed. — Dyce {Remtiil:s, 4S) : 'Music still' is notbinj; more than Still 
0mHsic; compare a stage-direction in Beaumont and Fletcher's Trinmph of Time 
(.Awr Kajft m lAv), wbcre, acoordhig to tbe old eds., tbe epiibet applied to *7Hm»- 

fr/j ' is |)ut last : ^Jupiter and Merntty ,les< fnd snrrally. Trumjwts small aboie.' 
The music, instead of ' ceasing before I'uck spoke,' was not intended to commence at 
■11 tiH ObefOB had lakl ' Sound music I' Tbe ttage-dbectkn ben (as we frequently 
find in eailjredi. of pla}-s) was placed prematurely, to warn the mitdcians to be in 
readiness.^ — Coi t.IRR (ed. ii") : If, as Mr Dycc {Krmiiris, 48') gupj^fsts, 'still mmic ' 
had been meant, the direction would not have been 'music still.' He evidently does 
not aadentand tbe fbfce of tits adverb; be mistsJcee h fi)r die adjective, wbieb ocean 
afterwards. — DvcK fed. ii) : Ve.s, Mr Collier ventures so to write, trusting that none 
pf his readers will take the trouble to refer to my Remarks^ where I have quoted [a 
Sti^ge-diiection] in wbtcb the epithet applied \)s>*Trtimpett^ IS PtTT LAST.— STAtm> 
TONt We apprehend that by 'Music still' or Still music was meant sofi,suidiuJ 
music, such nm.sic as Titania could command, 'as chamielli sleep'; the object of it 
being to ' strike more dead Than common sleep.' This being effected, Obenm bin- 
self eslla ibr moie stliringstfalns wbik be and (be Queen take bands, *koA nek tbo 
ground whereon these sleepers be.' — Dyce (ed. ii) : I am glad to find tbat Mr Stann* 
ton agrees wttb me as to the meaning of the words *Musie itill? I cannot, however, 
agree with him in the rest of his expUnatioa. I believe that the motic is not heard 
till Olieron echoes Titania's call for it; and tbatto tbeiaid jMiror«^miisie(tlie sola 
object of whiih is to lull the five steepen) sonw sort of a pat it dm* is danced \if 
Ibe (airy king and queen. 
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Rob. When thou wak^it, with tiiine owne foolcs eies 

peepe. (me 95 

Obn Sound mufick; come my Queen, take hands with 
And rocke the ground whereon diefe flee|wrs bfr 
Now Aon and I are new in anufy. 
And will to morrow midnight, foiemnly 

Dance in Duke Thefeus houfe triumphantly, 100 

And bleffe it to ail faire poflcrity. 

There fhaii the paires of faithfull Louers be 

Wedded, with Tiie/euSjAX in ioUity. 

Rob. Faire King attend, ajid markei 
I doe heare the morning Larke. 1 05 

Ob. Then luy Queene in filence lad, 
Trip we after the nights (hade ; 10/ 



94. When thou wak'Jl\Cl^YiD!L. Whtn 
th«m 9waltJI Ro«e4-, Steev.'Ss, HaL 

Now, ".vhfn thou wakfl Q, ct cet. 
96, hands\ hand¥^^ Rowe+. 
toi. fMrf[ far Haa. watb. 

poJlerHy^ profperilie Q^, Cap. 
Mid. V«r. Coll. Sin«. byce i, Cam. Ktly. 



I03. the\ tke/t Ff, Rowe, Theob.+. 
tC4. Airr] A jr P,F,, Rowe. Fury 
Qq, Pepe et seq. 

107. tk* mgkWl QJPt. Mights Q,. 
Hight}sYi\\y. ff^A/'fCua.ii. tkt night t 

Rowc el cct. 



98. new] W. A. Wright: It is diffirul! to say whether ' new ' is here an adjec- 
dre or an adverb. Probably the latter, as m Ham. \l, ii, 510, *Aroiued vengeance 
gets bim new *>irailc.' 

ICH. faire posterity] Warburton : We should read ^ far posterity,' t. e. to the 
remotest posterity.— Hkath (p. 56) : That is, 'And bestow 00 it the blessing of • fair 
rortane to all posterity,' or, to come neater fbe literal caostraction : *And Ueaa U ao 
that the fortunea *A all poaterity who shall enjoy it may be fair.' Thus by this bean* 
tiful figure t!ie two part? or branches of the blessing are united and consolidated into 
one expression : iu extent, ' to all posterity ' ; and iu object, ' that all that posterity 
wKf be fiur,* dial it, both deaerriBg and fertaaale<— Honk Mason: In the oondad- 
ing song, where Oberon blesses the nuptial bed, part of his benediction is that the 
pc«terity of Thcsetis shall be fair. See V, i, 403. — MaI-ONE preferred prosptrity, 
induced thereto by II, i, 77. — R. G. WHITE (ed. i) : Prosperity is a lame word here, 
eapedaUj a» coninK aAar <fidr.* fl piefcr tbe pieaent text It involvea a laifer 

blessing. To Theseus's mam'age the fairies bring ptCMOt trinnph, iMt <M Ilia bovae 
they conTer the Ueaaing of a fair posterity. — £d.] 

to6. Md] WAKWarOK: TUa ^nlfiea only grave, sober, and is opposed 10 fbdr 
danoet end revels, which were now ended at the sit^ag of the mflrahif lark. — 

Bl-ACKSTOSF : A Statute, 3 Henry VII, c. xiv, directs crtnin offences . ' to br 
tried by twelve Md men of the king's household.' [Theobald's emendaUoa \see 
iMAv) -was well meant, bat k ia not • ancoeaa. Tbe defeot{«e ibyme ceitaial7 
exjvjfcs ■ -1! ' to su.spiciun. — Ku.] 

107. the nights] KEiOH-n.£Y (p. 135) : Of ■ nights ' I have made a disylUMe 
ImgMs'Xt as being more Shakeapeariao than ' the night's,' which most feebly and 
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We the Globe can corapafie foone, lo8 
Swifter then the wandring Moone. 

TUtu Come my I^rd, and in our flight, ito 
Tell me how it came this nighty 
That I fleeping heere was fomu], 

SUtptrsLytJiU, 
With theie mortals on the ground. ExeunL 

Winde Homes. 1x5 
Enter TltejettSy EgeuSy Hippolita and all his traine. 
The/. Goe one of you, finde out the Forrefter, 
For now our obferuation is perform'd j 
And fince we haue the vaward of the day, 
My I^ue ihall heare the muficke of my hounds. lao 
Vncouple in the Weftenie valley, let them goe ; 



113. steepen LjreftUl.] On. QqpGifk. 

et seq. 

115. Winde Homes.] Honu wind 

within. Cap. Horns winded within. Dyce. 
Scene n. Pope +. Art V, Sc. i. 

JFIeey. 



116. Egeus, HippoUte] Od. Qq. 
£g8eu&, Hippoliu Ff. 

121. Vnc<mpU'\UkcoHprd'Riam.val^. 
nyienu'] Om. Marshall. 
Ut tJurn^ Om. Pope + , Cap. Steev. 
Hal.Ver.Xfit,I>yeefi.tii. 



iobanooniousl; throws the emphasis on ' the.' This genitive occun more than once 
iaKmrpoee* eetlier plays.— W. A. WsicuiTi * Night'i' is a dliylkUe. «■ •noottV 

in II, i, 7, and 'earth's,' in Temp. IV, i, |iot * Earth's increase, foison plenty.' [If 
the p.iu,se in these lines be observ'ed, there will be, I think, no need of any barrel- 
organ regalarity. ' Then my queen [| io silence sad, Thp we after || the night's shade ; 
We die dobe % cen compeM eoon. Swifter dien | the wendiiag mooB.* At ler 

•the night's shade' is concerned?, the necessity of making 'night's' a disyllabic is 
remoTed by the slight pause which we are forced to make between * night's ' and 
* ihad^' to vmA tlie oomvcnibD «f die two word* into one : nightsKait. — ^Eo.] 
115. Winde Homes] A^n the mandatory direction of a stage-copy. — Eii. 

117. Forrester] Kmcht calls nfl"iirinn to \h- f^ct fbat the Tlicseus of Cliaucer 
was also a mighty hunter, ihe extract from Chaucer may be foimd in the Appendix, 

OD die ^urtt^At Utt, 

1 18. obicmmlioii] Of die rite* of Meji Me *obscruance linr a monw of Maj/ 

I. i, 177- 

119. vaward] Dvcst Tlie foicpait (propeiljof en eiiDjr,*Tiie Vaward, Primm 
0fitl.*—^\es'» Lot. and. Eng. Diet.). 

I20-I40. HAZl.rrr { Characters, &c., p. 132): Even Titian never ma-^f" a htmi- 
ing-piece of a gusto so fresh and lusty, and so near the Urst ages of the world, as 

this. 

121. "Vncouple, &c.] CapelL: Might not the author's copy run thus: 'Let thera 
ancouple in the western valley; | Go; Dispatch, I say, and find the forrester.' | ? 
•heie ' Go' is no part of die viiie,1)at a ledflndaooe, like 'Do' in tUsline in tMri 
Do; ItiUdqrphjiicianenddwfceliettow/te. 
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Difpatch I fay, and finde the Forrefter, 122 
We will faire Queene, vp to the Mountaines top. 
And marke the muficall confufion 

Of hounds and eccho in coniun6lion. 1 25 

IRp, I was with HtMtlis and Cadmus once. 
When in a wood of GneU they bayed the Beare 127 

122. [Exit an Attend. Djrce. 137. Bmn\ ioar Has. Cap. Dyc« ii» 

127. Ix^ed'\ ^y</Roweetteq. tkafd fii, CoU. IB. 
RiBD. conj. (?) 

ia6. Herenlea] TOOIAIO (Nidiolii lOut. ii. 235) : Don not tbe po«t fbiset Oe 
Inlli of fiible a liule hen 7 HippolyU was jut bought into the country of the Amazooi 

ty Theseus, and how could she have bc-n Sti Crete with Hercules and Ciidmua? 

127. Beare j TubobaU) (Nichob, lUtut. li, 235) : bhould it not be Boart The 
Erymantlrian Boar, yon know, it lamoai among the HeieoleoD LahoufSd — CAtsiXt 

Tile 'bear* !s no animal of such a warm country as Crete; and, besides, in penning 
this passage the poet appears evidently to have bad in bis eye the boar of Tbeaaaly, 
ud to have pidied op atnw ideas ftont the fiunona deacriptkn of that huotuig.— 
Steeveks refers to the painting, in the temple of Mars, of ' The hunte strangled widi 
the wilde bcres,' Chancer, KnighUs Tate, line 11 60, ed. Morris, and observes: Bear- 
baiting was likewise once a diventon esteemed proper for royal personages, even of 
the aoAer sex. While die prineeM Elisahetfi icoMhied at Hatfidd Hooae, voder the 

custody of Sir Thomas Pope, she was visited by Queen Miry. The next morning 
they were e ot e rtaioed with a grand exbibitioo of bear-baiting, * with which their high- 
aeaMi mm ri|^ nell contenL'— Zt/r of Sir TUmus Popt, cited by Warton, IlkL 
£nf. ^dry, ii, 391. — Maix>ne: In 771^ lVintrr*s Tale Antigonos is destioyedbf « 
bear, who is chased by hunters. See also Venus and Adonis, SSj : ' For now she 
knows it is no gentle chase, But the blunt boar, loo^ bear, or lion proud.' — ToiXET : 
HoUoshed, idth irhoae hiatories our poet was wdl ■oquainted, wnjtt 'tfie beaie is a 

beast conunonlie hunted in the East countric.' Pliny, Plutarch, S:c. mention beMS 
ktmtmg. TurbervtUe, in his Sooi ef litmtiHgf has two chapters on hunting the bear. 
— Dycs {Remarks, 49) : In spite of what the oonnwntatocs say [as just quoted], I 
am strongly inclined to think that 'bear' is a mi^lrint for boar. — Walkr {Crit. iii, 
50) : Dyce's conjecture, boar (or is he referring to another critic who propf»ed it ?), 
deserves attention. The story of Meleager would be suAcient to suggest it to Sbake- 
ipeare.— K. G. Whits (ed. i): Faanges in Cbaaoer*s Kn^Ua 7Ur, Helinahed^s 

Chronicles, Pliny, and Plutarch so justify 'l>car' that it must remain undislurlx-d, but 
I believe that the easiest of all miq;»rints in Shakespeare's time was made, and that 
we dionld lead iaor. Tbii ii alio Mr Dyoe'a opiniiio. — Oyce (ed. ii), alter quoting 
the notes of Walker and R. G. Wlitte, juat pven, addsi The ' passages ' above men- 
tioned formerly weighed little with me; now they weiph nothing. — W. A. Wru:hT: 
The references to * bear ' and * bear-hunting ' in Shakespeare are sufficiently numerous 
to justify the old reading^, widwnt gohig into the naturalist's qoeatioa whether there 

are bears in Crete. Beside.s, according to Pliny (viii, Sj), there were neither bears 
nor boaxs in the island. We may therefore leave the natural history to adjust itself, 
as wen aa the diDoology which brings Cadaans widi Hercules and ilippolyu iolo 
Ae huntiog-field together. 
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With hounds of Sparta ; neuer did I heare 
Such gallant chiding. For befides the groues, 
The skies, the fountaines, eueiy legion neere, 
Seeme all one mutuall cry. I neuer heard 
So muficall a difcord, fuch fweet thunder. 



128 



130 



Tiief. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kinder 
So flew'd, fo liauided, and their heads are hung 



134 



1 30. ftmU^utl metait a ku Aam. ^ 



13s. Seeme} SiemfdFi, Xowe etaeq. 



tsS. Sparta] W. A. Wright: The Sp«ruui bounds were celebrated Tor their 
swiftness and qaickness of scent Compare Virgil, Geargics, iii, 405 : ' Veloces 
Sportae caiuioA acremque Molossum Fasce sero pingui.' — HaU-IWEll : Sec 'This 
IcttorwttalMMiuleor Onele, the ether «M «f Spiit,' m die deMi^ition oT Actm't 
dogs in Holding's Ox/ti/[fol. 33, ed. 1567]. 

12^ chiding] Stkrvens : ' Chiding ' in this instance, means oolj sound. So in 
Hm. VIIIj III, ii. 197 : 'Ac 4otfi a rock agunM the cbidtne fiood.' 

130. fimntameB] Theobald 1 It has been proposed to me that the author prob- 
ably wrote mmmtaim, from whence an echo rather proceeds than from ' fountains,' 
but we have the authority of the ancients for Lakes, Rivers, and hounuins returning 
a toond. See VirgU»jC'«Mri/,xB, 7561 < Tom veto eMiteor damor; ri 
que Responsant circa, et coelum tonat omne tumultu.' Propertius, EUg. I, xx, 49 : 
*Ciii procul Alcides iterat responsa; sed illi Nomen ab extremis fontibus aura refert' 
— Dyce (ed, ii) quotes the foregoing lines from Virgil, and adds, in efiect, that after 
all he it 'fagrno meiM awe that our antfaor did not write munaitauu^ 

tji. Seeme] One of the many examples collected by Walker {Crlt ii, 6i) 
where final d and final t are confounded in the Folio, ' arising in some instances, per" 
hi^if from the juxUpositioD of d and e In the ootnpotlMn'a OMe, taut far oftener-^ ii 
endeot from the frequency of the erratum — from aomething in the old method of 
writing the final e or J, and which those who are versed in Elizabethan MSS may 
perhaps be able to explain.' in a footnote Walker's editor, Lettm^m, says : *■ Walker's 
■agedtf, in defiwU of peeitiTe bMnrledge* has led bin to tlie troth. The r, with the 
last upstroke prolonged and tenninaled ia a loopk Bight eiiQj be telteii Jbr ^. It ii 
frequently found so written.' 

133. My hounda] Baynrs [EtUn. Xev. Oct. 1S72) : Sbikespestfe mi^ probefaiy 
enoogb, as the commentators suggest, have detivcd his Icnowledge of Cretan and 
Spartan hounds from f lolding's OinJ. . . . Bat in enumerating the points of the slow, 
sure, deep-mouthed hound it can hardly be doubted be bad in view the celebrated 
Talbot breed nearer home. 

flew'd] Warton : Hanmer justly remarks that ' flews ' are the large chaps 
of a deep-mouthed hound. Sec Golding's Quid, ii! [fol. 33, b. 1567] : 'And shaggie 
Rugge with other twaine that bad a Syre of Crete, And Dam of Sparta : 1 one of 
them callde lollybof, a great And large llewd bound.* 

134. sanded] Jijhnson: So marked with small s]X)ts. — Stekvens : It means of a 
Bandy colour, which is one of the true developnenu of a blood-bound. — Cou.rKR 
(ed. 1) : This amy refer to the sandy rnailia od Ae dogs, or possibly it is a misprint 
far MiHnM', bi allnsioii to didr aoiBAi^ [This oo^Jeetove !• euitted in GdlUei'i ed. 
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With eares that fweepe away the morning dew, 135 

Crookc kneed, and dew-lapt, like Theffalian Buls, 

Slow in purfuit, but niatch'd in mouUi like bels^ 

iiach vnder each. A cry more tunenblc 

Was neuer hallowed to, nor cheer'd witii home. 

In OrtiUf in Sparta^ nor in Tlujfaly ; 140 

ludge when you heare. But foft, what nimphs are thefe? 

£gtMS, My I^rdythls is my daughter hcere afleepe^ 
And this Ly/and^^ this Dtmetrnts is, 

This HelenOf olde Nedars HeknOf 144 



136. Thcffalian] Thefrolonian F^. I42,I5Pb&C.E8eM.jE^.Fr(UlIOIieJl> 
139. kaiiowed^ hoiiawed i^^- hal- oot). 
Umd Qq. AaOim^JKowc. MVatheA. 143. tkit is^ fAis 



ii, but it reappears io ed. lii. In the meaa time Dyce {^Rtimtris, 49) bad asked : ' Did 
Mr Collier really believe that MMi^conld be «ed in die aeoie of •* baviag, or giT< 

ing fortb, a sound " ? Besides, tbe earlier portion of tbis speecb ia entirely occupied 
by a deacription of tbe appearanee and make of the bounds ("sanded" denoting 
their gcueral colour) ; in a later part of it, Tbcscu^ descrtbea tbeir cry — " match'd 
ia nooth like belia."* 

137. like bels] Baynes i^Edin. Rra. Oct. T872) : It is clear that in Shakespeare's 
day tbe greatest attention waa paid to tbe musical quality of tbe cry. It was a ntling 
coniidention ia the li>naitimi of* pack tbat it shoold poaaeiathe anMlcal folneM and 
•treogtb of a perfect cantDe qnim. And bounds of good voice selected and 
arranged in the hunting chorus on the same general principles that govern the forma- 
tion of a cathedral or any otber more articulate cboir. Thus : * if you would have 
yoor kennell far aweetnette of eiy, ifaen yoo mnat compound it of fone large doggea, 
that have deepe solemue mouthes, and are swifl in spending, wbicb roust, as it were, 
beare the base in the consort, then a double number of roaring, and loud ringing 
uioulhes, wbicb must bearc tite cuuoler tenotir, tiica some hollow, plaine, sweete 
mouthes, which must beare tbe meaae or middle part; and ace with these three porta 

of musicke you shall make your cry perfect.' — [Markham's Ctmntty Contmtmmt^ , 
p. 6^ W. A. WrigbL. Down even to tbe days of Addison, and it may be down even 
to tbi* day, for anght I know, this tUDcabteneM waa sought alter in a padt of booadib 
We all remember good old Sir Roger de Goferley's pack of Stop-Atundi : * what 
these want in Speed, he endeavours to make amends for by the Deepness of their 
mouths and tbe Variety of tbeir notes, wbicb are suited in sucb manner to each other, 
tbat tbe whole 07 nnbca up a complete ooosgrt He ia «o nice in diii paitiealar Aat 
a i^ntleman having made him a present of a very 6ne bound the other dayg din 
KRi;;lit returned it by the Servant, with a great many expressions of civility, but 
desired bira to (ell his Master that tbe dog he bad seul was iudeed a most excelleiU 
^an, but that at preaent be only wanted a CSwMAr-Tlnwr. Coold I believe myfiieM 

had ever read Shakespeare, T bhuuld certainly conclude bO bad taken the biotlmn 
Theseus in tbe '*Midsuawwr Night's Dream." '—Ed.] 
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1 wonder of this being hccrc together. 145 

The, No doubt they rofe vp early, to obferue 
The right of May \ and hearing our intent, 
Came heere in grace of our folemnity; 
But Ipeake Egeus^ is not this the day 

That Hermia Ihould giue anfwer of her choice ? 1 50 

Egeus. It is, my Lord. 

The/, Goe bid the fauntf-men wake them with their 
homes. 

Homes and they wake* 
Shout ^vithin, they ail Jlart vp, 455 

'fhef. Good morrow friends : Saint Valentine Ls pai^ 
Begin thefe wood birds but to couple now ? 

Lyf, Pardon my Lord. 

Tfiif, I pray you all Hand vfk. 
I know you two are Riuall enemks. 160 
How comes this gentle concord in the world | 
That hatred is is fo farre from iealoufie , 
To fleepe by hate, and £eare no enmity. 163 



14S. of tkis\ Q,Ff, Bomt i. mt Anr 

OCta 

147. r^Al] Bope «t acq. (inlii.). 

148. grace'} grace F^. 



X54><S5' ShentewidUBsdieyanftaiie 

vp. Wiade homes. Qq. 
15& [He, aod the rest, kneel to The- 

162. h ts] F,. 



145. Of] See • 'Time pirf of mf life/ III, i, 4^ and Abmtt, % 174, for auKj 

other examples of this us.oge, wliere we should DOW (lie ft difleMBt piepMi lkli. Se^ 
too, five lines lower down, ' answer of her choice.' 

147. right] From the spparent confuttoo to the spelling of the words ' right ' sad 
'lite,' we are hardly justified, I think, ia imputing ignoniieetO Ac OOIBpQehorS. Thej 
■pelled for the ear (and probably by the car), and not, as we spell, for the eye. — En. 

1^. Tbut] For other examples where ' that ' is equivalent to ai which iim<, wh^, 
lee Abbott, $ S84; alio V, i, 373: '7Xa#die gimvei,* dec 

156. Valentine] SikkykSs: Alluding to the old .saying that birds begin to couple 
on St Valentine's day. ^Shakespeare knew quite as wcU as we know that llieseus 
lived long before St Va^dne. Butt what natterad H 10 him, way more than it mat- 
ters to us? — Ed.] 

158. C.VPELL here added a very superfluous stage direction, which few editors after 
him have had the courage to reject Whoever is so dull as not to see the meaning ia 
Tbeaetu's ' 1 pray yon all stand op,' had better doae hb Shalcespeain and read no 
more that day — nor any other day. Y/hj did not Gqiell farther ioftnwt Oi bjr add- 
ing T%tieus iooks «t thtm / — £u. 

i6a, 163. so foiTB . . . To] For otiierexaaiplea of the ouiaAa^ of 4U after tea 
Aomr, S aSi. 
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Lyf, My Lord, I fhall reply amazedly, 
Halfe fleepe, halfe waking. But as yet, I fwear^ 165 

I cannot truly fay how I came heere. 
But as I thinkc (for truly would I fpeake) 

And now I doe bcthinke me, fo it is ; 
I came with Hti uua intlier. Our intent 

Was to be gone from AthenSf where we might be 170 
Without die perill of the Aihenum Law. 



165. .f!.'r\'^^ '^!frf, Cap. Steer. llfaL'90^ 
Knl, bing. iiai. .^U, KUy. 

l67t 168. {for...itl Id parentbe^ 

Cap. et seq. (.subs.). 

16^. /</i/^] di) /Glo. (muphut ?). 
tetiinie] metAtHA Pope, Hon. 

170, 171. A (A ens, -aihere we might be 
Wuheut...Law.'\ Q,Ff, Rowe + , Cap. 



Steev. Mai. Knt, Hal. Sta. Ailuns : 
where vte might Witkeut...lau>e, Q^. 
AtAens, where we might Be witMti4 
peril. ..Utrt'. Han. Athrtts, where tet 
migit li'ithcut..Jaw — Coll. Sitig. VVLite 
i, Ktl7. Atkens, where we might, IVitA- 
cut...lir:v, — Dyce, While ii. Alhem, 
-Mhrre we might, Without.. Jaw. Cam. 



165. Halfe sleep, halfe waking] W. A. Wright: Some edilon regard ' sleep ' 
and * waking' aa adjectives, and print the former 'tleef. Schmidt [^L4X. p. 1419a) 
gives this M an imtMoe of the same tennmarton ^iplyiaf tetwiowoiidi,«»tlmt*aleep 
and waking ' arc equivalent to sleeping and waAing. He quotes, as a possibly paral- 
lel case, 7>v. Cres. V, viii, 7 : * Even with the vail and darking of the sun.' In 
this caK, however, ' vail ' may be a substantive formed from a verb, of which there 
•le maiif iaitaooe* la ShekMpeeie. I un hieUaed lo think that both 'sleep* aad 
' waking ' are here substantives, and arc Icxjscly connected witb the verb * reply ' ; just 
as wc find in Merry tVives, III, ii, 69 : 'He speaks holiday ' ; TiMl/th Night, I, t, 
115 ; * He speeke aodibg \kH nadmu ' ; King John, II, i, 462: * He ^leaks pUb 
caniiOD>lire ' ; and as the Ff read in As You Like It, III, ii, 226 : ' Speak sad farav 
■nd trtie maid.' [WTien Schmidt, in the note just cited by Wright, says of the exam- 
pie from Tro. &" Cres , ' It would not, therefore, be safe (o infer the existence [^bere] 
of n tubnHDtlve pail,* It aeem to tae that be coMldei* the ptMege noie ^eii 
possibly pamllel cxse.' I <)uitc agree with Wright in his ex[)!aiiution, not only of the 
present line, but also of the line from Tro. 6* Cres., and 1 would further extend the 
eriddm to almost «U the examples collected by Sdunidt in bis section 00 * SoSses 
sod Ftrefixes Omitted/— Ed.] 

170, 171. Athens, where . . . Law.] Com.ter : The reading of Q, is beyond 
dispute correct [viz. a comma after * Law,' which CoUier holds to be equivalent to 
bis dssh], Lysaoder beii^ intecrapted by die iiapatkiwe of Egeos, wiA * Enough, 
enough !' — Dyce (ed. ii) : Q, and the Ff complete tfM Sentence very awkwardly by 
adding 'be' to the reading of Q^. Perhaps Hanmer was right in his text. — R. G. 
WiiiTK (ed. i) : The > be ' is fatal to the rhythm of the line, and not only so, but to 
the sense of the passage. For, as otheia have lemaifced, it b plain that Egena ioter* 
topts I-y.sandcr with great imi>Ltuo!iily ; and, beside, he adds the explanation, *They 
would have stolen away,' &c., which would have been entirely superfluous had Lysan* 
der completed the expressioa of Us mtant^TAVKTOM: 'Without the peril' is 
* beyond the peril,' ton. * Without,' in tUs Sense, occurs repeatedly in Shakespeare 
sad the books of his age. There is a Memocable inataooe of it in 71^ Tm^ V, i 
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Ege. Enough, enough, my Lord : you haue enough; IJZ 
I beg the Law, the Law, vpon his head : 
They would haue Itolnc away, they would DemetriuSf 
Thereby to haue defeated you and me : 175 
You of your wife, and me of my confent ; 
Of my confent, that ihe ihould be your wife. 

DtM» My Lordffiure Helem told me of their ftealtfa, 
Of this their purpofe hidier, to tliis wood. 
And I in furie hither followed them; 180 
Faire HtUnOy in fancy followed me. 
But my good Lord, I wot not by what power, 
(But by foine power it is ) my loue 
To Hcrmia (melted as the fnow) 

Seems to me now as the remembrance of an idle gaude, 185 
Which in my cliildehood I did doat vpon : 



179. this toood'\ the wood Rowe. 

180. /oil<nved'\ follaufd Rowe et seq. 
iSi./oUowd} Q,Ff, Rowe, Pope, 

Uaa. WbHe i fiOvmmg Q„ Tbeoh. et 
«et. 

18J-185. {Bttt... gaude] Lines eod, 
Mtrmm,..no7v.. .gaude Pope et seq. 
184- MfZferf a$\ U metUd as F^4. 



Melted as doth Cap. Mai. Steev.'93, Knt, 
White, Hal. Coll. iii. Mei'ioi as is Steer, 
'85, Rann. Afdtcd as mcUs iJycc ii, iii, 
Unds. Melted e'en as Ktly. All melted 
as Sta. conj. Immaculate as BoIIocb. 
Melted as thaws Kinoear. So melted at 
or Being melted as SdnaidU 
186. doati dott Qq. 



VfX : *% vitdi . . . Tbtt oould control the mooo . . . And deal in her coaunand widi- 

ont her power.' !!ere ' without her power' means heyond her power or sphere, as I 
am strongly inclined to think the poet wrote. Thtu, too, ia Joiuod's Cynthia's Jtevelst 
I, ivt 'now I apprehend 70a} your pbriue wis IVUktmt me befof«.*— W. A. 
Wright : We cannot lay nncb Mresa on the comma at ' law ' in Q,. * Wliere we 

might' iii ."iimijly wherefoeifr n't might. [T 'nquf^stionaWy Staunton's interpretation 
of ' without ' IS correct ; it is used locativcly, in the same way, in ii, 97. 1 prefer 
to fetaia tbe * be,' netwtthatanding Its rliytlunleal snpeHlaUy,p~BD.] 

181. fanc^'] Tlial is, lore. 

182. wotj W. A. Wright: This i« properly a preterite (A.-S. uni/', from vntan, 
to know), and is vted as a present, joM iS afda and mvi. And not eiily k it need as 
a present in sense, but it is inflected like a pment tense, fer we find the thifd peneo 
fjpgrilT « wots • or * wotteth.' 

184. melted] Tbe irregularity of tbe lines possibly indicates an obscurity ia the 
MS. Some moooiynsble has heeo loat, and the Text. Notea show the editorial grop- 
ings for it. Of Capell's loth, R. G. White says that the line is prose without it, and 
StaoDton says it is ungrammatical with it. Abbott, $486, suggests that perhaps 
* melted' was prolonged in proQundatioo, wliidi is doabtful, I think, because mean- 
ingless. I ptefer Dyoe'a * Mdied as «m^,* it la smooth, and the itetaidnn may poiil> 
Wy have led to the sophistication.— Elk 

tSs. gaudej See I, i, 41. 
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And all the faith, the vertue of my heart, 187 
The obic6l and the pleafure of mine eye, 
Is onely Helena. To her, my Lord, 

Was I betroth'd, ere I fee Hermia^ 190 
But like a fickenefle did I loath this food, 



190. hi!tntk*d'\ Mr»tk*d Q,, Rowe+ , 

Clip. 

/MHcmiimjQqFC dUmUkt- 
Roue i, dpi. MiL'9a Henmaum 



Row* ii + . snui Hermia Ptecv. ct cet. 

191. But like a\ But likt in Slee».'93 
et leq. (except Sta.). ^«ASIr m Ballot 

Whaty like in Kinnt ar. 



19% •••] Hnnv Johnson (p. xv) : < See' tat urnvKoanytrj cwnmonly ta die* 
*«ct niege b Maine, and presanMbly in Nbrtbcm New EngleiMl geneiillxi 'Soooi lie 

lee me ctimmin, he run.' 

191. like a sidcnessj *A sickness,' sajrs Capell, means ' a sick ibing or one sick ; 
« oommoD meunynqr of the abctimct for tbe eoncrete.' — Stskvers dunged the phtaee 
from a preposition to a conjunction, and read 'like in sickness,' an J owed the corrtc- 
tkm, as be said, to Dr Farmer} but Haluweli. quotes a passage irom TMt Student 
Oxford, 1750, where tiiie same conectioo ii made on die gnnmd that *it is little tietter 
than nonsense to make Demetrius say that he loathed tbe food like as he loathed a 
sickncSA.* — W, A. WRIGHT adopts Farmers correction, but says he is ' not satisfied' 
with it, and the repetition of * But,' be continues, * inclines me to suspect that there is 
A farther corraptko.' [I agree with Wright in tUaiUaf diet dieie is oomiption here* 
and that it lies in the repetition of ' But.' That there was a repetition seems to flse 
not unlikely, but it originally lay in a repetition of ' No%v.' Letlsom ( IValker's Crit, 
ii, 115) supposes that ibe former ' But ' lias intruded into tbe place of Then. I suj>- 
poae diet tbe latter* But 'haahitnided into the fdaee of 'Now.* The stiong cootiast 
between his former and his present state, which Demetrius cmj)hasiscs, warrants the 
lepetitioo : 'AW, as in health, come to mjr natural taaie. New do I,' &c. As for 
FaiRner** change, it is as harmless as it is needlcB*. 1 see no nonsense in saying that 
n man loathes a sickness. \Vc all do. Had die word been ptitmt, we should have 
been spared all notes. Farmer s change, however, serves to show us how little repng- 
nance there was, to cultivated ears of that day, to tbe use of ' like ' as a conjunction, 
ta diit connection tee n valnaUe aitlcte bf Walksk {Oit. ii, 115), where manj 
instances are given of the use of 'like' In *dM sense of as — perhaps for like as, as 
mhere for whereas ; when whtnas.^ The present passage heads the lift, with Stee- 
Tcns's text, ' like m sickness,' which apparently both Walker and his editor, Lettsom, 
asnmed to be fbe oiigiaiii reading. See, loo, as sopplemenlaiy to this artide, Tke 

A^afian, New York, .% rS92, where Dr F. II.M.L, of preat authority in English, 

has given many additional examples, and whose conclusion is as follows : ' The aotiq- 
dtjr [of the coojenction Hie} proves to be veiy coosidemble ; fisw good wrileis have 
ever lent it their sanction; at one stage of its history it was confinc'l mostly to poetry, 
and its n'pute, as literary or formal English, is now but inditierent. Yet, as a collo- 
quialism, it is in our day, here in England, widely current in all ranks of society, 
(nm the highest to die lowest . . . AgaiMt no cne, thciclbic^ ean die diatge he 
brought, otherwi.'se than arbitrarily, of committing an absolute and indefensible 
solecism, if lie chooses, in his talk, to say, lor instance, ** I tliinic UHe joa do." * 
— Eo.] 
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But as in health, come to my naturall talle, Z98 
Now doe I wifli it, loue it, long for it , 
And will for euermore be true to it. 

The/. Faire Louers,you are fortunately met; 19S 
Of this difcourTe we iliall heara more anon. 
j^vKT J I will otier>beare your will ; 
For in the Temple, by and by with vs, 
Thefe couples lhall eternally be knit 

And for the morning now is fomething worae^ 300 

Our purposM hunting fhall be fet afide. 

Away, with vs to Athens ; three and threCi 

Wce'Il hold a feaft in great folemnitie. 

Come HippoLita. Exit Duke and Lords. 

Dem, Thefe things feeme fmall & vndiltinguiibable, 205 
Like &nre olTmountaines turned into Clouds. 

Her. Me-thinks I fee thefe things with parted qre, 
When euery things feemes double. 

Hel. So me-thinkes : 
And I haue found Demetrius^ like a ieweli, 210 



192. Bul^ Yet Han. 

193. d»e /] I doe Q,» Cam. White U. 

1 96. -iVf /hii!! ht'are mar/] rrc mart TviH 
here (^,, Stcev.'gj, Var. Coll. .Sing. Dyce, 
Hal, Sta. Cam. Ktly. While tt (all read- 
ing ^ar). we unit heart murt Cl^Qju^ 
Mai. Knt. 

203, 304. HV£r...Hip|)olitR] Oneline, 

Qq. 



204. Comt] Come, my Han. Cap. RaoQ, 
Djce % iii, Huds. 

204, 2l6. Ilippclita] Q,. 

204. Exit. ..Lords.] Om. Q,. Exit 

Or 

SIO. found'X fcfinJ Q,. 
like'\ Uui. Hon. 

iewell^ Gemell Tbeob.Waih. Gapu 
gimmeti Anon, (ap^ Sing. i). 



1961 wa shall heare more] WAixaa {Crit. iB, 50) : I Mwwwlaf Kupeet fbe 

inversion [of Q,]. — I.r.TTsoM (in a foot-note to this) : Here we have thrre autliriritics 
[F,, Q, and Q,] at variance, and who knows but Shakespeare wrote more will voe heart 

205. Dem.] Cafell (i I4» ^) queifaa if lUi ipeedi ^Mdd not be givta to L}-san< 
der, but gives no reason. Pkobably, honvever, for die lake of a moie even diMri 
hatioD of speeches. — Ed. 

207, 209. Me-tbinke»] Walkbr ( Vert. 279) is undoubtedly right in surmising 
that la both theie hMancei the accent ii en *Me.* 

207. parted qra] DttcmoM \ Aa one wotdd if ooe^s eyea wete not hi fbciie with 
each other. 

ao8. thtofS aeemes] The s in < things ' probably comet vnder Walker's nile 
(^vcn at lencth at I, i, 239) of an interpolated /, but it it poaiiMe that the ear of the 

compositor wa? deceived by the s imincdintply following in ' secrnes.'— En. 

3ia iewell] Warburton: Hermia had observed that things appeared </ow3/^ to 
ber. Helena lepliei, j», metkimkt: and then mhjohia that Demetrioe wai like a/meA 
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[210. ieweU] 

Acr own and not her own. He b here, tlwn, oompaied to aonelhiag which bad the 

property of ap7>earing to be one thing when it wa* another. Not the {)ro[>orty sure 
of a jewel ; or, if yoa will* of nooe but a false ooe. We chould read ' like a gemtU.' 
From gemtUm, a twin. For Demetriw bad tint night acted two cudi difiereni paru 
tbH dM could hardly think them both played b>' one and the aame Demetrius, but that 
there wrrc twin Denielriuses, like the two 5k>sias in the farce.— THEOBALD inconti- 
nently adopted this emendation in his text, and observed in a note : * If some over- 
nice apiiili ahoold olfjeot to <KnnW/ wanting ittaiidMrilief la an EnglUi word, I Hiink 
fit to observe, in aid of my friend's Ane conjecture, that it is no new thing with Shake- 
speare to coin and enfranchise words fairly derived.' Furthermore, Theobald finds 
both in Blount's Clossographia and in Philips's W<trtd of Words^ • Geminels,' L e. 
Twina; and laatlj, that then an *olber paHagea where Shakeqteaie nna (he 
same manner of thought,' namely, in tfn' case of twins in the Comedy of Err. 
and in Tyitlftk Night, — Capku, the eaitor to whom of all others we are most 
mdebled for the text of to^lay, was beguiled by the glitter of Warinuton** tinsel, 
and also adof^d it, and not only finds Warburton's reasons satisfactory in them- 
selv.j-:, but 'that fbf*re is in gfmtU a pleasantry, an<l in 'jewel' a vulgarity, that 
a turiber recommendation of gemeii.' The pieo&anlry arises, he says, ' from 
Helena'a being now tn good apirita, and able to treat lier iofer in tlw win of her 

lister Hermia, her friendship's sister.' — ^JOHNSON : This emendation is ingenious 
enough to be true. — ^Heath (p. 57), after denouncing the emendation as neither 
English nor French, ghrea Us own paraphiaae of the paange, hot ia not ai sncoesifnl 
therein as were Ritson and Malone subsequently. * I have feuod Demetrius,' thus 
paraphrases Heath, 'but T feel myself in the same situation as one who, after having 
long lost a naost valuable jewel, recovers it at last, when he least hoped to do so. The 
joy of tUa lecoreiy, aoeceeding die despair vS ever finding it, togetfier with the 
strange circumstances which restored it to his hands, make him even doubt whetlier 
it be his own or not. He can scarcely be persuaded to believe his good fortune.' In 
support of Warburton's gtfiuU, FARMER and Steevexs both cite examples of iu use 
in Drayton'a JSarmt If^— Ritmm {Rmarktt p. 46): The learned critic [War- 
burton] wilfully misstates Helena's words to found his ingenious emendatli n (as every 
foolish and impertinent propoaal is, by the courtesy of editors, intitled) ; she says that 
the baa Jonnd Demetriua aa a peiaon finds a Jewel or thing of great value, in wliidi 
his propeity is so precarioos as to nuke it uncertain whether it belongs to lum or nnL 
— Malone : Iltkna, I think, means to say that having found Demetrius wtexfifetedly, 
she considered her property in him as insecure as that which a person has in a jewel 
that be baa found by ueeidimti which lie knows not wlteUier he shall retain, and 
which, therefore, may properly enough be called Ais owm amimtt Mt own. She doca 
not say, as Warburton has represented, that Demetrius was Hke a jrtoel, but that she 
had fomttd Mm like a jewel, &c. [This explanation is to me entirely satisfactory. 
Of recent editors, Staunton has a good word tat gumefft vUdi, he saya, «is prefer- 
able to any explanation yet given of the text as it stands.'] — C. Batten ( 7^ Acad- 
fmy, I June, '76} suggests doitbU, which ■ in the jewellery trade means " a counterfeit 
atone composed of two pieces of crystal, with a piece of foil between tbeoa, so dial 
they have the same appearance as if the whole t1i*fTfl1WT of the crystal were col- 
oured." Of course the use of the word in thi.<! senw would require the knowledge 
of an expert, and this Shakespeare bad, as u evident from his freqaeot use ot th« 
word " foil." ' 
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Mine ownc, and not mine owne. 31 T 

Dem. It feemes to mee , 
That yet we flecpe, we drcamc. Do not you think^ 
The Duke wa-s heerc, and bid vs follow him? 

Her. Yea, and my Father. 215 

Hel. And Hippolita, 

Ly/» And he bid vs follow to the Temple. 

Dtm» Why then we axe awake ; lets follow him, and 
by the way let vs recount our dreames. 

Bottomt wakes. Exit Louers* 220 

do. When my cue comeSy call me, and I will anfwer. 
My next i';, mofl faire Piramus. Hey ho. Peter Qii'uice'i 
Fluh' i\\<t bellowcs-mciidcr ? Snout ihc tinker? Starue- 
ling i Gods my life ! Stolne hence, and left me afleepe : I 
haue had a mod rare vifion. I had a dreame, pall tile wit 225 
of man, to fay, what dreame it was. Man is but an Aflfe, 



212. Dem. It] Ff. Rowc - , Siccv.'fjj, 
Knt, White i. Dciu. Are you Jure That 
we are awake ? It Qq, Steev.'SS, M«J. 
Var. Coll. Dyce i, Ilal. Sta. Cam. Dem. 
But are you sure TAattoe are zoeli awake f 
it <JKS>. Rann, Djroe li, lU. Dem. But art 
you sure That we are yet arvake ? It Klly. 
Dem. Are you sure that -we're aivake t It 
Wllitie 0. Dem. But are you sure That 
MMPtor are atvake f It Schmidt. 

Jeemes\ seems so Kowe i. 

213, VuUyt(\ 7%at F^F^ Rowe i. 



217. he HJ] k* did *id Tbecb. 

Warb. et seq. 

jUtow] to follow Pope, Han. 

218, 219. Two 1inc.% eodiag itav... 
dreamti Rowe ti cl s*^. 

at^. w] lets Q,. 
Ma Scene III. Pope+. 

Rottome . . . Lxjucrsj Om. Q,. ExiL 
Q;. Ax they out Bottom wskei.Theolk 
222. PelcrJ Pceter Q,. 
225. / had\ I haue had Qq, Cap. et 



2IS. Dem. Xt] See Text. Notee fer e aentenee to be fband enlj in the Qq. * X 

had oace injudicioualjr Htfawd these worda,' says Steevens, *bat diey add no wei^ll 

to th*; sense of the pa.ssage, and create such a defect in the (m ;i->nre as is best rem- 
edied by ibcir omifsioo. — Dyck ^ed. iij quotes Lett&UM as sayiug that ' Capell's 

iniertioM seen to me lo impcove die eenee is well ae reatoie die metre. X bed Ut 

opon the same ennjectiires long l«-forc T became aciiuainteil with C.ipell.' — R. C 
White: Every reader with on ear and common senst: mi:st be v\d.d that wordx so 
•opetflaoDS and so fatal to llie rhythm of two lines do not ap] >cur m \\. Bat aldKNigh 
there omitted, they have been indu«t^ic)u^ly recovered from the Qq by those who con- 
sider that antiquity, not authenticity . ijives authority. [R. G. White joined the band 
of the industrious when putting forth his second edition. — Ed.J — Kkichtley : The 
poet^s words nay have been, *Ai« 70a sore we aie ewake? it seems to me.* But 
that would mske the piecedhig qteech tembate in » manner that does not occur in 
ttlis play. 

215. Yea] W. A. Wmcht: * Yea' is here the answer to a qnesdoo fiamed in die 
negative, contrary to the rate kid down bf Sir Thomas More, aomdiog to which it 
dmoldbe'rea.' 
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if he goe about to expound this drcamc. Me-thought I 32/ 
was, there is no man can tell what. Mc thought I was, 
and me-thought I had. But man is but a patch'd foole, 
if he will offer to fay, what me-thought I had. The eye of 230 
man iiath not heard, the eare of man hath not feen, mans 
hand is not able to taile, his tongue to concdu^ nor his 
heart to report, what my dreame was. I will get Peter 
Quiftee to write a ballet of this dfeame^ it (hall be called 
BoUomes Dreame, becaufe it hath no bottome ; and I will 235 
ling it in the latter end of a play, before the Duke. Per- 
aduenture,to make it the more gracious, I ihali fmg it 
at her death. Exii, 238 

axj, t9 a^MmJ} txfoimdQ,. Coll. M!>. mirflt^ Walker Dyee ii, iii, 

227, zyi. Me-tlim^ Metkmigkt Hudson. 
Qj. 238. at her^ after Theob. + , Cap. 

229. a patek'd'] pateht a Qq. Rann. Sta. Dyce iC Goll. iii. at TkU^t 

234. baUff\ BaL'aJ \ \ Coll. MS. 

236. a piay II&Q. Kann, HaL 

229. patch'd foole] Johnson': That is, a fool in a parti coloured coat. — SXAtJN- 
TON: I have me( with a remarkable proof of the supposed cooaexioD between the 
term patch, applied to a feoU and the garb each a character tometunes wore, in a 
Fleniilb picture of the sixteenth century. In this picture, which represents a grand 
al fresco entertainment of the description given to Onccn Elli/.alx-ili durinj^ licr ' Prog- 
resses,' there is a procciiion of masquers and mummers, led by a fool or jester, whose 
dress is eoveied with many-coloured coarse patches from head to beeL 

230. The eye of man, iSrc] IIai.i.iweli. : Mistaking words was a source of mer- 
riment before Shakespeare's time. . . . This kind of humour was so very common, it 
is by no aieans necessary to consider, with some, AM Sbaketfieate iotenikd Bottom 
to paxody Scripture. 

236. a play] W'alker (Crit. ti, 320) has collected several instances of the con- 
ftisioQ of a and our; be therefitxe coojectures '■our play' bete; Cvcs (ed. ii) and 
HoosoM aidopted die ooojectnie. 

238. at her death] Theobald: At her death? At whose f In all Bottom's 
spcccli there is not tiie least mention of any she-creature to wliom tliis relative' can be 
coupled. I make not the iea^t scruple, but Bottom, for the sake of a jcst aud to reo- 
der Ids Vdtmtairy^ aa we xmj call it, tlie more gradoos and extnoidinarjr, aatd, *I 

shall sing it aPer death.' lie, as Pyramus, is killed upon the scene, and so might 
promise to ri^ again at the coodusion of the Interlude and give the duke his dream 
by way of a song. The sooroe of the comiptiop of the text is very obTious. The f 
in afttr being simk by the vulgar praonacuitkm, the copyist might write it from die 
soimd, a^ter, which, the wise cditorB not tmderslanding, concluded two words were 
erroneously got together ; so splitting them, and clapping in an A, produced the pres- 
ent toadiog, *at her.'— Capbll: The nogiiv after death does not aOiide to l^ram ut* 
death, hot a de^ In some other play, ' a play ' generally ; OppCHtunlttes of which'the 
•pealcer was veiy certain of, from the satiiiactsm be made no qantioD of ^Tiiig in 
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\Scetie //.] 

Enter Qmtice, flutt, ThiM, Snata, and SUumeHi^, 

Quin. Haue you Tent to BotUmes houfe ? Is he come 
home yet ? 

Siaru. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt hee is 
tranfported. 5 

TId/, If be come not^ then the play is mar'iL It goes 
not forward, doth it ? 7 

Scene IV. Pope+. Act V, Sc. it. I. Snoot, and Stwneliog] and Uie nri>- 

Fleaj. Scene II. Cap. et aeq. Ue. Qq. 

[Changes to the Towne. Theob. 4. Stara.] FluL Qq. 

Athens. Han. A Room in Qnince'i 6^ lo, 14, &c. Thif.] Flute. Rowe ii •< 

House. Capi. feq* 

1. Thidm] Om. Rowe 0 et teq. 7< Om. F,F^ Rowe L 

discharging his present pan ; perhaps, too, there is a wipe in these words upon some 
play of the poet's time, in which a singing of this sort had been practised. — Staun- 
KMi 8 Hwobdd'e e«pl«e«tk» b ttticaiely plaosible. From die old text no ingemily 
has ever succeeded in extracting a shred of humonr or even meaning. — W. A. 
Wkight : Theobald's conjecture is certainly ingenious, and may be right. £It it an 
t m t iid aih MfHsdma to the present Ed.] 

I. Tkbobald (Nicbols, Iilust. ii, 237) cotijeoiiiKd that the Fifth Act elioald begin 
here, and was the fint to point oat that tlie leeoe DMt be ahiAed bam. the Friaee 
Wood to Athens. 

4. Stara.] G(»xin : In tbe F^ at ni die Q^i diere ii aome oonliiM» of per- 
sons, owing, peiliapit Id the acaor «f the pert of Tkiibe bemg called TSsr. in the 
pcefixes. 

5. transported] Staunton : Or, aa Snout ejqpieaaed it when lie fitit saw Bottom, 
edonied vith an aat'ii heed, trmmhttd, tliat ia, tram/mmtd^-.'&cB.mairt (Z«r.} bt his 

AM section of the meanings of this word, defines the present pas-sage by 'to remove 
from dib world to the next, to lull (euf^misticalljr) ' ; and cites, in confirmatioo, Meas. 
fot Mtas. IV, ill, 72, whne dw Dnke aaya of Bamardine *to tnmaport him in the 
mind he is were damnable.' Of course it would be temerarious to say ontt%bt that 
Schmidt is downright wrong, but I submit that it does not follow that s meaning 
which is appropriate in the Duke's mouth is appr<^riate in Starveling's. The pre- 
aonqidaii batrangtbat if (tnuHported' meuia kiOtd, Starvelmg wooM not hew ised 
it It is the mistakes of these rude mechanicals which, as Theseus says, we mutt 
take. Therefore, Starveling's ' txmnsfwtted ' means Snout's ' translated,' wiucb mean* 
our ' translbmied.'— Ed. 

A. TIda.] EbswortR {Inirod. to Griggs's Robtrts's Q(o, p. xi) : The fiiit error of 
the Qq was the omission to mark (not TTiisble, but) Thisiie's mother ; a character that 
had been allotted to the timid Robin Starveling, although she does not speak when the 
Interlede it eft ei w ai d a eded. Her pait b dvnib-abow, aad dwm fa e c^cially soiled 
•0 (he necvoot tukr, who feai* U« ow* voiee and abadow. 
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Quht. It is not j>orrib!e : you haue not a man in ail 8 
At/uTis to difcharge Ihramus but he. 

Thif. No, hee hath Amply the bcft wit of any handy- 10 
craft man in AUuns, 

QutH, Yea, and the beft peifon too, and hee is a vtry 
Paiamour, for a fweet vo3rce. 

Tkifi You muft fay, Paragon. A Paramour is ( God 
bldfe vs) a thing of nought. 15 

Enter Snug Uu Jojner, 
Sn^p, MaftetB, the Duke is comming from the Tem- 
ple, and there is tvro or tiiree Lords & Ladies more mar- 
ried : If our fport had gone forward, we had all bin made 

men. 20 

JMf» O fweet bully Bottotne : thus hath he loft fixe- 
pence a day, during his life ; he could not haue fca^d fix- 22 



IS. Qoin.} SnooL Fhelpt, Hal. VHiite 

too\ to Q,. 

14. TbiC] Qiimce. Pbelpt, Hal. 

15. «M^] mamglu Fi; Roif^ Tbeolfc 



Hu. Watb. C^>. Knt, Hd. Dyce» Sla. 

Cam. White ii. 
16. the loynerj On*. Rowe et »eq. 
19. M»} htm* Qq. htm Ff. 

22. fcap(d'\ scraped Grey. 

22, 24, 25. a day] a-iiav I'opc. 



12. Quin.] Phelps (ap. HaUiwell) : We give this speech to Snout, who hu oiiier- 
wiceiMddiigtoa«y,Midtowhomhi»imidiBioica(ipra|iriaM Qdnce, 
the pUywright, manager, and ballad-monger, himself corrects the pronunciation of 
Bottom in III, i. The next speech by Flute [line 14] should also, we think, be given 
to Quince, as the best informed of the party. [As far as Snout is concerned, R. G. 
White, in Us 61M edidoo, agreed with Flietps, and ia U* Mcond edition followed 
him.]— ElKWORTH {Introd to Griggj's Robertt i Qto, p. xii) : It is Flute who habit- 
ually mistakes bis words (witness his lepetitioo of ' Ninny's tomb,' despite the cor- 
lectiea cariier adndniitered lo him bf Qotoce). HwicfofC we aaj be nue Aat the 
anrkwaid ndsieading <A ' Panunour ' for ' Paragon ' oomei Aom Fltile» and not from 
the sensible manager, Quince. Can we restore the right [rubric in line 14] ? It may 
bave been either Quinee or Snout, or even TAisbU's Mother, otherwise Starveling. 
Calaialy not *Tl^hk,* i. e. Flute. 

»4, 15. God blesse vs] See Staunton's note on III, ii, 419. 

15. nought] W. A. Wright: The two words, 'naught,' signifying worthleasDcss, 
good-ibr.nod)ingnea^ and * noofjbt,* noifafaig, aie etymologically the same, bat the dif- 
fsfent senses they have acquired are distinguished in the spelling.— M. llAami I The 
ejaculation ' God bless us !' proves that Flute imagined be was saying n nan^ilj word 
[and that the true spelling here is mtuj^^ht"], 

18. tbeie is t«re time] Fisrexaniplesof *diei« is'pf«oedbicaplata]aab)eet, 
see Shakespeare passim, or AnTtoTT, 5 335- 

19. made men] Johnson : In the same sense as in Th* Temfett, II, ii, 31 : * any 
> beaat then makes a 1 
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pence a day. And the Duke had not giuen him fixpence 23 
a day for playing Pirainus, He be hang'd. He would haue 
deferued it Sixpence a day in Piratiius, or notliing. 25 

Enter Botiomc, 

Bot. Where are thefe Lads / Where arc thefe hearts ? 

Qttm. B^mUf 6 inoft couragious day ! O moft hap- 
ple hourel 

B4^* Mafter^I am to dtfcourfe wonders; but ask me 30 
not what For if I tell you , I am no true Axeman, I 
will tell you euery thing as it fell out 

Qn. Let vs hcarc, fweet Bottome. 
Bot. Not a word of me : all that I will tell you, is, that 
the Duke hath dined. Get your apparell together, good 35 



23. And'\ An Pope et seq. 

25. in Piranjosj Jor Fyramus IIaI. 

27. hearts\ harls Q,. 

28. BottomeJ Bottom / — Tbeob. 



29. [All crniid aliout liim. Cap. 

31. t%o tnu\ not true Qq. 

32. ikmg4u\ thing right tu Qq, Cap. 

et sctj. I'subs.). 

34. aU iAat} all Rowe + . 



25. Sixpence a day] Steevens: ShAkespeare has already ridiculed the title page 
of Cambyses^ bjr Thooias Precton, and beie he seema U> allude to him or some other 
penoD who, like UIl^ bad been peoimied fer lib dra^ IVertoa acted m 

part in John Ritwise's play of Dido before Qaeen Elizabeth, at Cuibridge, in 1564; 
and the Queen was so well pleased that she bestowed on him a pension of t-.uenty 
pounds a year, which is little more than a shilhng a day. — R. G. White (ed. i) : 
Tlib C^spence] wems like a jeat, bnt is not one. Sixpenoe atetUng^ In Shakeqieatc's 

time, was equal to about eighty-seven and a half cents now — no mean gratuitous addi- 
tion to the daily wages of a weaver during life. See the following extraa from a vciy 
able Utde tnct on political eoooomy : *And ye know xiL d. a day now will not go to 
tu asvfii. pence would aforetime. . . . Also where xl. shillings a yere «aa hone^ 
wages fijf a yeoman afore this time, and xx. pence a week bi^rde tntj^et was suf- 
ficient, now double as much will skante bcare their charge.' — A Conceipt of English. 
Fol&yt i$8i, Ibl. 33 b. [That aaj ridicule on Fkeaton or 00 any one ebe wa» heie 

cast by Shakespcirc i5, I think, extremely improbable. It is attributing too much 
intelligence to Shakespeare's audience on the one hand, and too little to Shakespeare 
on the other.— Eo.] 

28. couragioos] W. A. Wright : It is not worth while to guess what Quince 
intended to say. He used the first long word that occurred to hln, without lefeicnoe 
to iu meaning ; a practice which is not yet altogether extinct. 

30. I am to dlseourM} For nunqr exanptes of tibe varioos ellipBea after lyr, aee 

Atibott, 5 405, where it is noted that ' we still retain :\n ellipsis of w.Jfr nfcfssity in 
^ phrase, "I am (yet) to learn." — Ater. of Ven. 1, i, 5. But we should not say: 
* That andent hunter who hnmg (vader necesrity ) to rcpreienf the griefe of the by. 
standers," &c. — Montaigne, 3. Wethould rather translate literally from Montaigne; 
** Aytnt 4 teprteeater." So Bottom aayt to bis feUowB : " I am (ready) 10 diacoiinei' 
Ac' 
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ftrings to your beards , new ribbands to your pumps, 
meete prefently at the Palace, euery man looke ore his 
part ; for the ihort and the long is, our play is preferred : 
In any cafe let Thishy haue cleane linnen : and let not him 
that playes the Lion, paire his nailes, for they Ihall hasug 
out for the Lions cUwes. And moft deare Actors, cate 
no Onions y nor Garlicke ; for wee are to vtter fweete 
breath, and I doe not doubt but to heare them lay, it is a 
fweet Comedy. No more words : away, go away. 



Theob. coDj. (Nichols, ii, 237). 

43. douit but to\ doubt to F,F^, 

44. fxvfet'\ most nvtet Thcob. ii, Warb. 



36 



40 



45 
Johns. 

44. go away] go, away Theob. i et 
seq. (subs.). ^^0/ away CoU. Djrce 
White. 

45. Exeunt.] Om. Qq. 



361. strings] Halons: That 11, to pcerent dio bko bautdii vhick dM^f woe to 
«e*r, from falling off.— Stkevems : I *uspect that die *gOOd Mlap' WttS oraamcDtal 

or employed to give an air of novelty to the conntenances of the perrormen. [As 
the oaly authority giveo by Sleevens to support his suspicion is where the Duke, in 
Miai.fir jMrn. IV, fi, 187. lelb fbe Aovoit to iliave the heod of BaraaidiBO, •ad 

' tie the beard,' we may not unreasonably question his interpretation. — Ed.] 

3S. prolemdj Thkqbalc : This word is not to be ondentood in its most commoD 
•ecepladon heie, at If their play wM dNMn in prtferme* to dw odm (for dMt 
appears afterwards not to be the fact)»lnit meaiis that it was given in OBBBgodia* 
for the dulte's option. So in Jul. Cm. Ill, i, 28 : ' l^t him go And presently prefer 
his suit to Caesar.' — W. A. Wright: That is, otTered for acceptance) if Bottom's 
urords hwe a nwulng, iriiidi b not alwajni eeitainv— F. A. Makshau. queries if it 

has not more probably the sense of ' preftrreJ to the dignity (of being acted before 
the Duke).' £As>tu«dly no one can be accused of ioordixuUe self-conceit who aski 
ibr n expbHMiioiit of Bottonlt pbntss whidi wen j^^g*"* to Snug, llute, and 
Snoot.— Co.] 
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A^us Qmntus, [Scene/,] 



BiUer TTte/euSf Hipp^iia, Egeus and Ms Lords, 

Hip* 'Tis ftrangc my Thefms^ y thefe louers fpeake of. 

The. More i^range then true. I neuer may beleeue 4 

I. Otn. Qq. Act V, Sc. iti. Fleay. 3. Egeus aadhta Lovda.] and PUlo- 

£Tbe Falaoe. Ibeob. The Same. A itnle. Qq. 
SMie-ltoon ia T l w m i * » EUace. Cap. Bfeens] E^seoi Ff (throughout). 

3. 7] wlarltop«+. 



^ jr} For example* of the omi&sicn of the relative, aee Shakespeare fauimtt 01 
Anorr, $^44; mdmtiya^kttuMm^ti^wmy* in the wnie «f m, m The- 
seus uses It the next line. 

4-23. KOFVK {GAost BeJif/, &c., p. 4/0) i [In this speech every line] is sceptical, 
yrt/l«r««AM/of the play fiilsifia dw I>iike*B Tcaiooiags, or, as they ihodd nther 
be called, his ajKertioos. Hippolyta having obserted to him, ' 'Tis straafe* aqr The> 
sens, that these lovers speak of,' he ixpViCS, paying no attention, be it ot>ser\'ed, to the 
fact that liippoiyta is speaicing from the testimony of four peraoosi a very artiol 
alrake en the part of Shakeipeare at the aeeptiea. To tiib epeech [U. 4p'a3] HippO' 

lyta very justly answers that [11. 24-28]. Here ngain Shakespeare shows his nice 
observation of the sceptical mind. Every one who has conversed on any sublet 
with persons ^raiiUrwmui^ m tktt subject, mt U biSioe, nnut have dbieffed how 
common it is for the latter, when fairly brought to a stand-still, to lapse into a dead 
silence, instead of saying, 05 the lo-. r lT truth would do, 'What you have alleged is 
veiy reasonable, and i will now examine.' They can say no more, nor may you, 
Aoeoodbgly, to the iacontvoweitlble apeedb of Hippolyta, Theaeos aalcea 00 leplf. 

It is a truly noteworthy and significant fact that to the sceptical Tlieseus should have 
been allotted by Sha ke s pe a r e the sceptical idea concerning the poet, namely, as being 
Ae embodier of the noieal, and not aa bring the copyist of what to tne. It is exactly 
in diacacter that the doubting Theseus should thus speak of the poetic art, and tkmet 
we may he sure that the poet ivko wrote the HnfT f,-r Aim, thought precisely the very 
reverse. Owing, however, to the general doubt concerning the supernatural, and the 
eoaaeqaeat aanmpltai of Shakespeare's dbbdief [fa it], this pofnl seems nem to 

have bt fii C( nsidered, and it may be safely affirmed that nine hundred and ninety- 
nine readers out of eTeiy thousand would gravely quote the Hues upon the poet <u 
ttmlaimng Shakesptarft mm Uta, atthough, only f>vc liucs previously, Theseus hat 
plaud the poet in the same ealfgtry witk tke hmatic. From the pmdjT dnatatie diap 
racter of his works, Shakespeare can never speak in his own person, but he can 
always act; that is, so frame his story as that scepticism shall be shown to be entirely 
at ikalt (fie it ofaaerved that the essay, privatdy printed in 1851, ftom which the 
foregoing is extracted, was written on the assumption that ' gbost belief, rightly under- 
stood, is most rational and aalutaiy,' and that ' the ghost-believing student ' will deem 
flwt *it most have had tha sa&etioa«( «a«h a dulnkaf aa Shakaspeaie.'— Ed.]— Julu 
WiOMnvooD {Qmttii^trary Jttp, Apr. 1890, p. S^^); la the attitode of Tlieseas 
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Thefe anticke fables, nor thefe Fair>' toyes, 5 

Louers and mad men haue fuch feething braineS| 

Such fhaping phantafics, that apprehend more 

Then coole reafon euer comprehends. 

The Lunaticke, the Louer, and the Puct, 

Are of imaginatKMi all oompaA. 10 

One fees more diuels then vafte hell can hold ; 

That is llie mad man. The Louer^ all as franticke» 

Sees HdtMt beauty in a brow cllE^pt, 13 



5. imHtkt^ atttipu Q,, Cap. Dyce, 
Sta. Oun. White ii. mtiek ¥^l\, Kowe -f . 
ttHtic Coll. Hal. White i. Ktly. 

7. AMrvJTmupoMdtiobefiiilbenext 
fine, Thaobi, et leq. 

8»ta Two laatMt CDding hmatiek,,. 



& tttle] «Mfrr Pope. 

12. That is the mad moH^ The mad' 
mam. mUe Pope-l-. That is, tAi mad- 
Mim Cap. et scq. 

13. Ecp|it]..i^Q.. 



towuxU the ftupenutunl there is something esseatialljr modern. It is Tery mach ia 
fbe nanner of Soott, cr ntber, there it Mnediiiif in it dut temiikds one «f Scott Um* 
ad^ . . . Scott thoo^ttfnt any coDtemporarj who believed himedf Ift have aeen • 

ghost must be insane; yet wlicn be paints the appearance of • i^rrv spectre to Fear- 
gus Maclvor, or, what aeema to us his moet effective iotioductioa ol the sapematural, 
that of Alice to tiie MiMler of Raveiiairaod, we feel Aat ■omrthing wtttiin Un 
believe* iti the possibility of that which he paints, and that this &(.)methin^ is deeper 
than his denial, though that be expressed with all the force of bis logical intellect. 
. . . Theseus explaiaing away the magic of the night is Scott himself when he drew 
Doosterswivel, or when he descrihea the Antiquary scoffing at a significant dream. 
. . . To paint [the snpematuml] most effectually it should not l)c ijuitc consistently 
citlier disbelieved or believed. Ferbaps Shakespeare was much nearer an actual 
bdief in the fiury njtholagy lie has hslf created dian aeema possible to a qtectator 
of the nineteenth ce nt i lty. And yet Theseus expresses exactly the denial of the mod- 
em world. And we feel at once how the introduction of such an element enhances 
the power of the earlier views; the courtMus, kindly, man-of-the-world scepticism 
aonalMNr hrinfs oot die sphere of nuig^e against wUdi it sets fhe dndow sf its 
demand. The belief of the peasant is empha.^i.<;ed and dcHned, while ft b alao ialen' 
sified by what we ieel the inadequate confutation of the prince. 

ti^ ftc SKUSMiniD (< Ueberelnsdnunindea iwiadien Sh. md Phrtaidi.* 5*. Jakf 
buek, xviii, p. 170) refers to the 'notewoitbj' ooirespondence between this passage 
anr^ the comparison of love to madness in Phitardi*a Marait^ wlieie the reseniblancc« 
as he thinks, is too marked to be overlooked. 

& aendiiiic} Smvnn: So in 7;iff Ttmp. V, {, 59: <th7 bnuns, Now vseleas, 

boil'd within thy skull.'— Mai.oKE : ?k) also in Ulrit. Tale, III, iii, (^4, : 'Would any 
but these boiled brains of nineteen and two-and-twenty htmt this weather?' — Dklii'S: 
See sJao Mfaekek, II, i, 39: 'A false creation. Proceeding fivm the heat-oppressed 
bvain.* 

IT. One sees. &c.] For Chalmers's theor>' that in this Uoc then Is a sarcasui 00 
Lodge's H^J Misrrie, see Appendix, Date of ComfosUun. 
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The Ptxcts eye in a fine itcnzy rolling, doth glance 
From heauen to earth, from earth to heauen. 
And as imagination bodies forth the forms of things 
Vnknowne ; the Poets pea tumes them to fhapes, 
And giues to aire nothing, a locall habitation^ 
And a name. Such tricks hath ftrong imagtnatioDy 
That if it would but apprehend fomc ioy, 
It comprehends fome bringer of that ioy. 
Or in the night, imagining fome ff-arr, 
How cafie is a buHi fuppos'd a Bcare ? 

Hip. But all the florie of the night told ouer, 
And all their minds transfigured fo togetlier, 
More witneflfeth dian fendes hnages, 
And growes to fomething of great conftande; 



14. /ravgf roUmg^fretuy^ rolling, Q^. 
I4» 15. dalk ^amee...t» 4M«tm] One 

line, Rowe ct scq. 

15, 16. From. ..And ajj One Uoe, Q,. 
16^19. 'lJaMt!oAJvrtk...pm...n»ikbif 

„.name ..imtipnaSiett. Rowe ii et »eq. 
17. VnknvwHe ;'\ unkmmn. Pope et 



15 



ao 



27 

\T.Jhapes\ shapt Pope + , D)ce ii, iii. 
18. 9ire\ Fj. aytry Q,. ayre 
air aieryVvpt-^, wy^ViJsm^ 

et cet. 

Thcob. 

2Z. OrJ So Han. /-or Adoo. ap. Cam. 



13. Egipt] Stkevkns: By* a brow of £g>'pt' Siiakespeare means no more than 
the 6row of a gypsy. 

18. aire] Aa ioaUocej cited by Wauuul \jCnt. it, 48), of ihc oonfaiioo of t and 
ie AoaL 

92, aj. R. G. Whitk (ed. I) : Wbo oui bdieve that thete l«o litiM are geaaine? 

. . . The two preceding lines are doubtless genuine. They close the speech appro 
|niat«ly with a clear and conclusive distinction between the appnebeiwive and the 
eomprehensive power of the imaginative mind. Where, indeed, in the whole range 
of metaphyseal writing is the difference between the two so accurately stated and so 
forcibly illu.siratrd ? And would Riiakf.siK-.irc, after thus rfacbing the climax of his 
thought, fall a twaddling about bushes and bean ? Note, too, the loss of dignity in 
the riiythm. I caanot e«n bring aiyielf to donbt that thew tinet aie bleipolatcd, 
[This last sentence White repeats in his second edition.] — The Cowden-Cu^rkrs: 
lliis concluding couplet, superficially considered, has an odd, bold, flat effect, as of 
an anti-climax, after the magnificent diction in the previous lines of the speech ; but 
viewed dramatically they serve to give character and natmalneas to the dialogue. 
The speaker is carried away by tht- impul.^c of his thought .-ind nature of his subject 
into lofty expression, ranging somewhat apart from the matter in band ; then, feeling 
dili, he hrlog* bade die convenetioa to die point oflaat night's vuions and the lovei^ 
felated adventures by the two lines in question. 

22. imagining] That is. If cue imagines; for examples of participles withoal 
nouns, see Abbott, % 378. 

Vf, comtaacla] Johmsomc Coaslatencjr, stability, ceitafariy. 
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But howfoeuer, ftrai^, and admirable. 28 

EtUer louers , Ly/ander, DemetriuSf HermiOy 

and Heleua, 50 

The. Hccre come the louers, full of icy and mirth.* 
loy, gentle friends, ioy and frefh dayes 
Of louc accompany your hearts. 

Lyf. More then to vs, waite in your royall walkes, 
your boord, your bed. 35 

The, Come nowj what maskes, what dances Ihall 
we haue^ 

To weare away this long age of three houtes, 
Between our after fupper, and bed-time ? 

Where is our vfuall manager of mirth ? 4O 
Wli.it Reuels are in hand ? Is there no play, 
To eafe the anguilh of a torturing houre ? 

Call Bigeits 43 

28. But'\ BeU Han. manager ...play ...\'\i\\d^x^\t. 

3i ■/•y". Of lout\ One line, Ff, 39. «<r afier\ or after Qq. 

Rowe et leq. afttr fa^ptrl mfi*r-mpptr 

34, 35. waUt...i*d'\ One line, F^Rowe Rowe et seq. 

et acq. 43. £^eu8. j niiloftrate. Qq, Pope tX 

54. «Mti(^£if] tMiNr«> Koire-f, Cip. seq. 

38-43. Four linei, ctufing MtaMWNf... [Enter Fliilostnte. Ptape-I-. 

2S. howsoeuer] Abbott, § 47 : For * howsoe'er it be,' ' in any case.' 

28. strange] The Cowden-Clarkrs : Shakespeare ases this word with forcible 
Uid extensive meaning. Here, and ia the opening lines of the scene, he uses it for 
mndbaot nature, MMwa/Nif. See alio line 66^ belmr. 

2S. admirable] That is, to be wondered at. 

39. after supper] Stai;nton: The accepted explanation of an ' ailer-supper ' 
oooveT* but an imperfect idee of whet thte tcfectUn nellf waa. *A nrttu^erj M71 
Nirea, *wemto have been a late or second supper.' Not exactly. The rere-tupper 

was to the supper itself what the re> ( banqiul was to the dinner— <i dtatrt. On orJi- 
nary occasions the gentlemen of Shakespeare's age appear to have dined about eleven 
o'dodt, and tbea to have ndved eiAer to a guden-hoDM or odier sohablo apartment 
and enjoyed their rrre banqutt or dessert. Supper was nsu.ally served between five 
and six ; and this, like the dinner, waa frequently followed by a collation consisting 
of fraitk and sweetmeats, eriled, in this country, the rere-supper; in Italy, Pocenio, 
fioB the Latin Potoenium. 

4'5. Egeus] Capell {p. 1151^): The player ctlitcrs' error in making Egctis enteref 
in an act he has no concern in, arose (probably) from their laying Philostrate's charac- 
ter to this act opon the plafer who bad finished that of Egeos. [Which is another 
proof that the Folio was printed from a prompter's copy. The Qq here have, cor- 
rectly, Philostrate, who was the master of the revels; and so, too, has the FoUo^ at 
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Egi* Heere mighty Thefeus. 

The, Say, what abridgement haue you for this eue- 45 

ning? 

What maske? What rnuiicke? How fhall we beguile 
The lazie time, if not with fome delight? 

Ege. There is a breefe how many fports are rife : 49 

44. 49» ^ 79> Effe.] rhibftnte Steev. MaL Vw. GolL Dyce^ Wliite» Ste. 

Pbilo. Cam, KUj. 

44. TbefeM.] TScMW, ktr« Huu 49^ krt^ QqF^ F,F^. 

49. There\ Here Adoq. sp. Hal. [presenting a Paper. Cap. Giving 

Qt* Tbeob.-f, Cap. a paper which Theseiu hand* to Lyaan* 

dertovead. HaL 



Une S4, — an oven|g1it on the pvt of the prompter who tdipted far die Mige the oopj 

of from which the Folio wiBflibBeqiieDtly printed. — Eo.] 

45. abridgement] Steevens: By 'abridgement' our author may mean a dra- 
matic performance, which crowds the eventa of years into a few hours. It may be 
north while to obMrre that ia die North (he word akOemtmt hud die «aiiie oieenhif 
ai diversion or amtutmtmt. So in the Prologue to the Fifth book of Gawin Douglas's 
▼eraion of the w^eid : * Ful mony myrry abaytmentis foUowis heir.' — Henlky : Does 
not ' abridgement,' in the present instance, signify amusement to beguile the tedious- 
Dcai of die evenii^? or» in one wocd^/airiiiii^ A— W. A. WMCMTt An entertaimeot 

to make the time pass quickly. Used in Hamlft, II, ii, 439, in a dcnKc srr?f, the 
entry of the players cutting short Hamlet's talk : ' look, where my abridgement 
comet.* In Stecfeni*! quotation from Gawin Oomglaa, *abaytBwnt' ia deariy the 
same as the French * esbatement,' wliidi CotgraTe defines^ <A qwrtin^ playiog, dal- 
lying, iea.sting, recreation.' — [In an article on the ftymology of the word 'merry,' 
ZUPITZA {JE.nglische Studio, 1885, vol. 8, p. 471) shows that this word originally 
boie the fBeaaii^ of M«r/ {tike Old High Geimaa wmrg)^ and theoca fclhiwed tho 

nicaninf,' of that which makes the time seem short ; that is, pleasant, oi^reeakle, enter' 
taining, delightful. Hence by a parallel process 'abridgement' is used thus poct> 
ically by Shakespeare in [the present passage] as that which abridges time — namely, 
pastime^ dkunian, amusement. ' With thia poetic we of " abridgement," Vigfussoo 
[Sturlunga saga, Oxford, 187S, i. Note xxiii) compares the Old Norse siemtan and 
tiemta. The noun skemtan means entertainment, pastime, especially the entertain- 
ment derived from telling itoriea; the veih sktmUi meana to entertaiii, to pan the 
dme. The Danish thus use skjemt, a joke, fun ; sij'emte, to joke, to amuse, &c. The 
etymon of the words is Old Norse — shammr, short. . . . There is a development of 
the same idea in Scotch, as was observed long ago by Janiieson, which corresponds to 
Shakeapeare'a ** abridgement '* ; we find in die Scotch the word uJkarte or al«rA cqiiiT> 

alenttO entertain, to pass the time; and sehortsum or shortsum, meaning cheerful, 
meiTj, ... In fine, the signification of mtrry does not dehor us from referring it to 
the Godiie gamaurgian, to shorten, and Old High German avai^, short, inaamnch aa 
die Old None $kemtan and skemta from skammr, and the Scotch uharte and sehort- 
turn, reveal a corrfsi x^n dir (kvelopnK-nt of meaning, and Shakespeare uses " abridge- 
ment" in the sense amutiement, pastime, diversion.' For the reference to thia 
article bj Dr. Zapitia, I an indebted to the leanting and conrteqr of Fkof. Dr. J. W. 
BftUSHT of the Johna Hopfcina Unireiiitr.— Et>.] 
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Make choife of which your HighnefTe will fee firft. $0 
Lif. The battel! with the Centaurs to be fung 

By an Athenian Eunuch, to the Harpe. 

The. VVee'l none of that. That haue 1 told my Loue 

III glory of my kinfinan Hercules. 

Uf. The riot of the tipfie Bachanals, 55 

Tearing the Thradan fingeri in their rage / 



51. I.if ] Ff, Rowe. Pope. The. or 
Tbef. Qq, Cap. Lys. [reads J Knt, Hal. 
Vniite i« Sli. Tbet. [reads] Theob. et 

cct. 

51-67. Given to Theseus. Qq, 
T1ieolk.4» CapL Steer. MaL Var. Coll. 
Dyee, Can. WUte iL 



51. CeHlaurs\ Ctntaur F^, RoiK L 
Sa. IJarpe.} Ilarpe f 
53. Maue /] / Move Theobu Wwb. 
Johns. 

55> 59> ^3- [Heads. Han. Dyce, Cam. 
56. 7%fwian] Tkrqfian F,F,. 

rage f] rage. et seq. 



49. breefe] Stkevens : HuU is, a short account or eomBeiatioii. 

49. rife) TvMXMKLO corrected this manifest misprint, but Steevens dallied with 
it by citinfj examples from Sidney and from Gosson of its use fwhicli is beside the 
mark. Does any question that ' rife ' is a good word in its proper place ?), and Hai<- 
UWIU. letained it end imttined it. of coune, meeoi ready.— Eli. 

$1. Lis.] Theobald: What has Lysander to do in die affair? He is no courtier 
of Tbescus's, Inil only »n occasional gut st, and just come out of the woods, so not 
likely to know what sporu were in preparation. I have taken the old Qq. for my 
guides. Theaeos resds the titles of the sports oat of the list, and then alternately 

makes his remarks u]x3n ihcm. — Kmght : The Vnvs, are generally printed as in the 
Qq, but the division ot so long a passage is clearly better, and is perfectly natural and 
proper. *And the dignity of the mooefch,* adds HAtUwnx. * b better sostained by 
thb arrangement.' — White (ed. i) : It teems nstnial that, under the circumstances, a 
sovereign should hand such a paper to some one else to read aluud. [In his second 
edition \Vbite follows the Qq.] — F. A. Marshall : The arrangement in the Ff is 
moeb more eflbctive as fer as the stage reqttirements are concerned.— CbLunt t The 
more natural ooane seens to be for Theseus both to read and comment. [We have 
had so many proofs that F, was printed from a Stag^-oopy that, i think, it Is safest to 
follow it here. — Eu.] 
51. Centnara] This, and the reference to Orpheus in line 56, ate among die naay 

proofs collected by Wai.KKR {Cn't. i, 15;) of Ovid's influence on Sh.i'-ve.sjv.ire. The 
Story of the Centaurs is in Book xii of the Mitamorfluus, and of the ' Thraciaa 
singer' in Book zi. 

53. Harpe] HalliwkLL: It is a singular circamstance that the haip is not fiMmd 
in any of the known relics of the andent Greeks* SO that the poet has probably nawlt* 
tii^ly fallen into an anachronism. 

54. Haicules] Knioht: Shakespeare has given to Theseus die attribnlet of n 
real hero, amongst which modesty is included. He has attributed the glory to his 
•Icinsman Hrrcules * The poets and sculptors of antii [uity have made Theseus him- 
self the great object of their gloriAcation. — W. A. Wkicjht: The version by Theseus 
was dilKerent fima that told by Nestor ; the latter, In Orld, pnrpoaely omitted all men> 
lion cf Hercnles. , 
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The. That is an old deuice, and it was plaid 
When I from Thebes came laft a Conqueror. 

Lif. The thrice three Mufes, mourning for tht death 
of learning, late deceaft in beggerie. 

Thi* That is fome Satire keene and critica]]| 
Not foiting with a nuptiall ceremonie. 

lif. A tedious breefe Scene of yong Pitwnus, 
And his loue 7%u^;vefy tragicall mirth. 

The. Merry and tragicall? TediouS|andbriefe7 Tliat 
is, hot ice, and wondrous llrange fnow. How (hall wee 
iinde the concord of this difcord ? 



60. <?/] cy Qq, Pope ct seq. 

64. mtrtA] wirth '/ (jq. 

65-67. Prose, I f. Tliree linei, end- 
ing ice. ■.cvttcoi\i... difcord. Q,. Three 
Uoes, eodiog ltri*fe.,./HVW...di/(»rd. 
Theobu et seq. 

65. 66. That.../HMi\ Ob. Pope. 

66. iee\ I/e %. 

and waitdrmts firange fnmo^ Qq 
Ff, Rowr-, Theob. i. Coll. i, Hal. White 
i, Su. Djrce iii. and wmdtrom stnmge 
MMv Tbeob. il. and tBsndrtrnt utnkmg 
sncnv Han. a wondrotu strange shew 
Warb. and womdrout ttroMge Uaek mmg 
Upton, Cap. and wondrous teething mow 
Coll. ii, iii (MS), and vwntirotu swarthy 
mew Sta. oonj. oe ii. and mmdrotu 



17 



60 
6S 

cooj. iCtniiGaF. and won* 

drous sa'iU sitni' Eaili-y, Ktly, El/e. and 
wmdrims era^gt {fit raven, or aaure) 
mam Biitey. and w and n m Oramge im 
Jkue Bulloch, and wondrous sooty stuyw 
HeiT. and vdnd-restraining snffw 
Wetberetl {A^km. 2 ?lov.*67). andpm- 
dcnnts fliik^s ofsHiW T.fo {Alhen. 27 Nov. 
'&>). and wondrous Jlakes 0/ mow Ibid. 
and wmdnm etaimmg maw NicboUoD 
(ap. Cam.), and wondrom Jl tmin^ snow 
}mccy( Z^.&'Qu. 11 Feb.'93). and wan- 
drons fiery snvw Orger. amd wmdrms 
scalditr^f sncxv F.l>s\vi>rth. 

66. wondrous} wodrvusQg. toondereus 
Tbeob. ii, Joluw. Steer. lUan, MeL Var. 
KdI, Dyoe i. White iL 



59, fa. For the variooe lefetencee aappoied to be lying oonceeled In tficae Uoet, 

tee Appendix, Date of Composilion. 

62. ceremoniej This example may be added to the many collected by \Vai.K££ 
{firil. ii. 73) of tlie trisyllabic proDaacialiciD of tmMWitr.— Ed^ 

63. Piramus] For Goldingfs truukdon of this itofy fiom Ortd, we Appendix, 

Source of the Pict. 

66. hot ice, . . . snow] Ste£VE>S: The meaning of (he line is 'hot ice, and 
mam of at etnutge * qmllty.*— M. BCason: At tlieie is no imtitbesis betweca 
'stranRi'' and 'snow' as there is luiwcen 'hot' and 'ice,* I believe we should read, 
• and wonderons strong snow.' — Knight : Surely, snow is a common thing, and, there- 
fiire, *wond<:rottsaU«oge' is sufficiently antithetical — 'hot ice, and snow as strange.' 
^HalliwblL: In oOier «otds,ice end snow, wondeioas hot and wonderous strei^; 
or hot ice, and stranpe snow m wondprfiil. — Collier (ed. ii) : The MS has fortu 
oately su{^Ued us with what must have been the language of the poet — ' and won- 
drotu uetJti^ snow.* Sttfkii^ is boQui;, u we have ilreedy seen nt the beginntog 
of this act; and seething And 'snow' are directly opposed to each other, like 'hot' 
and ' ice.' Thus metre and meaning are both restored, and it is not difficnlf to see 
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Ege. A play there is, my Lord, fome ten words lon£^ 
Which is as brccfe, as I haue knowne a play; 
But by ten words, my Lord, it is too long ; 
Wliich makes it tedious. For in all the play, 
There is not one word apt, one Player fitted. 
And tragicalt my noble Lord it is : for Piramus 
Hierein doth kiU himfelfe. Which when I faw 
Rebearft, I muft confefle, made mine eyes water : 
But more merrie teares, the paffion of loud laughter 
Ncuer filed. 



68 



70 



75 



T/u/. What are they that do play it? 




6& tJkfrt it] it it Hao. Cip. Djce ii, 
iji,GaU.iii. at CoU. ii (MS). 



73, 77. Linu end, «r it«,kimftlft... 

confelJ'e.. .tfare5...flud. Ff, Rowc Ctaeq. 

74. I fav)\ Isaw'tHwa. 



bow the mi^iint occurred. Here again the corr. fo., 1632, has been of most tiscn- 
tial aemce.— R. G. White (ed. i) : Collier's MS emendation seems preferable to all 
Ihe oduiit but there is baidljr sufEdeat ground for making so great a change in n 
moid which is found in the Qq and Ff. — Staunton: Upton's * black mow'eoiDei 
nenrpst to the sense demanded, but ' .stran;^e ' could hardly have been a misnrint for 
biatk. Ferbaiu wc sbould read ' rwarfky snow.' S7t'ar/f, as tbrmcriy spelt, is not so 
far remoiwd fiom the text as UarJt, sewvAin^f or «w/iln«^.— AValker (OH. iii, 51) : 
P<-r'[iaps scorchhi ' [H.i.nmer'sl nii^ht .serve as a bad rnakosliift. — I'.ait.ky's pri.-inatic 
conjectures ( 'Iht Text, mc. i, 196) were suggested by the colours of the polar snow 
at deaciibed b^ Arctic voyagers.— PlitRiNG (p. 1 16) : Tbe word, which haa no doubl 
betB kil in tnillcriptiOD« waa probably a very small one, perhaps with letters OT a 
sound corresponding' to the temiination of the word prfCf(lin« it. Tli*; final letters 
of 'strange ' kk ge ; what word more fully and fairly satisfies the conditions required 
than tbe little word jtt^ need bjr Shakespeare in « Hem. VI: II, i, ia three ooBsecn- 
live lines ? Perhaps, however, it would be too much lo expect editors boldly to print 
♦and, wondrous strange! jet snow.' — R. G. White (ed. ii) : The original text is 
wmaritftctory, but not surely corrupL — The Cuwuen-Ciakkes : ' Strange,' as Shake- 
speare ocea^ally «ei it (In the lenae of tiumaUms^ mnurtHtnU^ prtdigiMu)^ pre^ 

sent-"! sufficient image of contrast in itself. See note on liru- 2S, abiovc. [Siirclv there 
is no need of change. The mere (act that any child can suggest aa appropriate 
•djectiTe is a reaioo all-aofBcient for tetabfaif Shaketpeare'a word, especially when 
that word bears the meaning given to it bjr tbe Cowden-Clarkea.— Ed.] 

68. there is] Coi.t.ir.R (ed. iil : We need not hesitate here to receive this for 
'there' of the old copies. Pbilostrate evidently speaks of the particular play of 
Pynimia and Tbiabe, wUcb k « aone ten worda loag.'— DvoK <ed. ii) : Collier'* MS 
correction, this, is objectionable on account of the 'this' immediately al>nve. 

78. play it] Schmidt {Programm, p. 7) finds in these lines two difficulties wiiich 
could not b««c been in tbe original MS. The first is the incomplete verse of line 78, 
and the second ia the Unat answer which, so be sajs, 00 EngliibiBaD woold ever ddak 
of fjivini; to a prince. He, therefore, thus emends : 'What are they that do playtf 
Hard-handed men, j My noble Lord (or My gracious DttJte) that work in Athena here.' 
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Ege. Hard handed men, that worke in Athens heere. 
Which neuer laboured in thdr mtndes till now ; 8d 
And now haue toyled their vnbreathed memories 
With this fame play, againft your naptialU 

The. And we will heare it. 

Phi. No, my noble Lord, it is not for you. I haue heard 
It ouer, and it ^ nothing, nothing in the world ; 85 
VnlelTe you can finde fport in their intents, 
Extreamely l>retcht,and cond with cruell paine, 87 

82. nupHaH\ nupHalU Ff, Rowe-t^ . et seq. 

84, 85. it U.^otur^ One line, Rowe ii 86, 87. Transpose, Gould. 

81. vnbieafbed] SrsBVEin: That is, UMaerdaed, tnpnwtiMd. 

S2. nuptiall] W. A. Wright: With only two exceptions Sliakespcare always 
UKS Uie ttlogular fonn of this word [vix. in Othfuo, 1 1, ii. 9, where the Ff have ' nup 
tiall* and the Qq 'Duptiilb*} «vd iVr. V, iii, 80]. 

86. intents] JOHMSOM: Ai I know not what it is to 'stretch' and «con' ao 
'intent,' I suspect a line to be lost. — Kenrick {Rn. ly) : By ' intents " is plainly 
meant the design or scheme of the piece intended for representation ; the conceit of 
which heiag ftr-feidwd or improbable, it inigbt be with proprie^ «no«gh celled 
* extremely stretched.' As to this scheme or design being ' cocm'd ' (if any obfCCtioo 
be made to the supposition of its having been written, /mnV), it is no wonder such 
play ere as these are represented to be ' should con their several parts with cruel pain.' 
«^DoucB (i, 196): Ix % ancfy not Oe *isteirta * that are 'atretcbed aad cooo'd,' but 
the play, of which Philostratc is spanking. If the line 86 (• Unlcsse you can,' &c.) 
were pcioted in a parenthesis all would be right. — Knight and D£Ui;s follow 
Donoe^ aug ge a tioii, the fonner exactly, the latter, Delitia, iiifaatitotii^ coouiiat kit the 
nailu of parenthesis.— R. G. Whitb (ed. i) : ' Intents ' here, aS the subject of the 
two verbs, ' stretrhrH ' and ' conn'd,' is used both for endeavour and for the object of 
endeavour^ by a license which other writers llian Shakespeare have assumed. — DAN- 
IEL (pw 35): Qy* anange and read tho*; * No, nty ndUe lord, it ii not fiir yoa, | 
Unless you can find sport in their intents | To do you service. I have heard it o'er, \ 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world, | Extremely stretch'd and conn'd with cruel 
pain.' [To me. Grant White's is the right interpretation, and renders any change 
UBBeoeasary. If it any more vEolent to say diat my inienti, my eadeawm, Itt do ym 

service shall be stretched to my utmost ability, than it is to say, as Antonio says in 
The Mtr. of Ven., that * my credit [for your sake] shall be rack'd to the uttermost ' ? 

87. stretcht] Ulrici (Ed. Deui. Sk. Getelbckaft, trans, by Dr A. Schmidt, 
428) : I cannot avoid the conclusion tli.it there is here a misprint, albeit no objection 
to the phrase has hitherto been made. ' Extremely stretch'd ' can by no means apply 
to the ^tedious brief ioene* which the rade medianicab are to perfiinn; their 'meny 

tragedy,' on the contrary, is ' extremely ' short. Wherefore I believe that the phrase 
origiaaliy stood, in Shakespeare's handwriting, not 'extremely stretch'd,' but *ex« 
tNBwly wrdeSfd.* [Shall we not all femndy thank <he Goodneaa and Che Gnoe 
that 00 our hiiA ha* aodlcd, aad pennitted va to read Shakespeare as an inheritaace. 
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To doe you feruice. 

The/. I \\'\\\ heare that play. For neuer any thing 
Can be ainiire, when fimplcnefle and duty tender it. 
Goe bring them in, and take your places. Ladies. 



209 

88 

90 



S9, 9a F9t„.it\ Two Unci, endiiic 

9mifft...it Rowe U et seq. 



91. [Exit Phil. Pope. 



ioatead of having to look at him through a mediom which prefeoti fantaitic 
tifiBS? Let llie gnateful £ngliflh«ipeakiiif reader coMider for a moment what would 

be hi£ enjoyTncnt of Shakespeare were he to read his verses slript of all chanu of 
melody, of humour, and itometimfa even of acnw. What a tribute it is to the intel- 
l^eoee of our Germao brothen that nnder nich diMdvantage* they have done what 
they faswe dooe ! — Ed.] 

87. cruell] Hai.lIwei.i, quotes from an anoimnous writer the remark that ' cruel, 
among the Devonshire peaiAntry, ia synonymous with mimstrous lu fashionable circles. 
The penoa whom the latter would denomiaate mouitrom hendeoine, momtroos kind, 
or monstrous good-tempered, the other will style, with cqu.il propriety, cruel hand- 
some, cruel kind, or cruel good-tempered, ilic word, howcTer, was formerly iu more 
genenl ok to ngniiy anything in a superlative defree.' [It ii not at all likely tliat 
this Devonshire use rules here ; ' cruel ' has here iis ordinary meaning. — lu>.] 

S9, 90. For never, Sec] Stekvens: Ben Jonson, in Cyrtfhia'i Rrrds [V, iii], has 
employed this sentiment of humanity on the same occasion, when Cynthia is preparing 
tD«ee anuoqae: 'Nodiiog which dn^ end deabe to please, Beua written In the 
forehead, comes amiss.' 

91, &c. JUUA Wedgwood [Contftnporary Rn>. Apr. '90, p. 5S4) : Tlie play ol 
the tradesmen, which at first ouc is apt to regard as a somewhat irrelevant a(>peodix 
ID Ae reit of (he dcana, ii teen, bf n nntorar jodgenent, to be, it were, n piece 
of sombre tapestry, exactly adapted to form a background to the light finrms and iri- 
descent ooloaring of the fairies as they flit before it. But this is not iu greatest inter- 
«it to «ar fliiad. It le nwM instractive when we witdi the proof it give* of Shako 
ipeaie'i itnng interest in bis own art. It is one of three occasions in which he intro 
duces a play within a play, and in all three the introduction, without being unnatural, 
has just that touch of tmnecessariness by means of which the productioits of art take 
a Uograpble ttefo, and aeem ai nnch a confidence as a crettioo. How often bmm 
Shakespeare have watched some player of an heroic part proclaim his own prosaic 
personality, like Snug, the joiner, letting his face be seen through the lion's head ! . . . 
In the speech of Theseus, ordering the play, we may surely allow ourselvea to believe 
thift w« henr not onfy the music hot the mioe of Shekeqieaie, pleadhtg the eme of 

patient effort against the scorn of a hard and narrow dilettantism. . . . 'This is the 
•illiest stuff I ever beard,' says Uippolyta, and Tbeseus's answer, while it calls up 
deeper echoes, ii ftdi of the pntlioe that belongs to latent memories. 'The best in 
thb kind arc but shadows, and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend them.' 
Here the p<Kt is S[>eakiTig to the audience ; in Ilamlct, when he addresses the [ihiyers, 
bis sympathy naturally takes the form of criticism ; what the Athenian prince would 
oxevae the Danish piinoe woold amend. But in both alike we diMen die same per* 
Bonal interest in the actor's part, and we learn that the greatest genius who ever lived 
was one who could show most synqNUby with incompleteness and ftilme. 
U 
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Hip. I louc not to fee wretchednefle orecharged ; 92 
And dut)' in his fcruice perifhing. 

The/, Wliy gentle fvvect, you fhall fee no fuch thing. 

Hip. He faies, they can doe nothing in this kinde. 95 

The/, The kinder we, to giue them thanks for nothing 
Our Iport lhall to take what they miftake ; 
And what poore duty cannot doe, noble re^)eA 
Takes it in might, not merit 99 

92. 9rtchargtd\ o'ercharg'd Rowe et Schmidt cannot nobly do Waj;ner. can 
teq. imt p»»rfy d» Heflsen. 

97- JP^''^'\ ■'/'"'''■> Stt*ev."S5. 98,99. ttiyble ...purit'\ One liiif , Tbcotl 

98. poore dtiiy\ poor \^mUing) duty et seq. (except Sla. Cam, Wliite ii). rt- 
Theoix Han. WmIi. C^>. Dyce Ii, iii. speet T^ikaU im n^k m^, ntt mMe 

Coll. iii (sulxs.). /oor Jh/f^ri'ti!^ i/u/y Kx\y. nuril. Bulloch. 

poor duty meantngS^d^ingi^A^.Qam.). 99. m^ii/J mind Bailey, Spedding 

ammot dot] cannot aptfy do Biileft (•!>• Gun.). 



97. Our sport, &c.] EumuuRcni Maga. (Nov, 1786): That is, We wiU accept 
wldi pleamre even tbdr UanderiDg attempts. [Quoted bjr Steevens.] 

98, 99. And what, &c.] Johnson: The sense of fbb puugt m U now standi^ 
if it h;ts any sense, is this : What the inability of duty cannot perform, regardful gen- 
croaitj receives as an act of ability, though not of merit. The contraiy is rather tnie : 
y/hai dutiftilneM triea to perform wttbont abiitty, regardftd geiwNMity itoeirea a» 
having the merit, though not the power, of complete performance. Wfi aboold dieie* 
fore read 'takes not in might, but merit.' — Stekvkns: 'In mighi* is, perhaps, an 
elliptical expression for lohat might have been. — IIeath (p. 58) ; Whatever failure 
Aeie may be In the per&rmanoe attempted hf poor willing dutjr, the legavd of « 
roWc mind accepts it in projx3rtion to the ability, not to the real merit. — Kr.VRicK 
(p. 21} : That is, in conaequcoce of ' poor dnQr'> ' inability, taking the will for the 
deed, Hz. accepting the faeA In Hi ai^rilf to do for the beM that n^ht be done ; rating 
the merit of the deed itself as nothing, agreeable to the fint line of Theseus's spcedi» 
•The kinder we to f^ive them thanks for nothin;^.^ — Coi.kripor (p. loj'i, referring to 
Theobald's insertion, for the sake of rhythm, of willing before * duty,' sap, ' to my 
can It wonld read for moie Shakespearian Ihoa: 'what poor duty cannot do^>w# 
toouJd, Noble,' &c. — AiinoTT, § 510, evidently unwitting that be had been anticipated 
by both Johnson and Coleridge, says : ' I feel confident that but would must be sup- 
plied, and we must read : " what poor duty caooot do, but would^ Noble respea takes 
mt in Bright M merit*' '— Waucsr {Ceil, iii, 51) : Somethfaig evidenUy has dropped 

ovA. |"HallIWET.i. quotes ' another editor' as proposing to read: 'what poor dutr 
toouid, but cannot do.' This is practically the same as Coleridge's e m e ndation, but 
who this *other editor* b I do not Icnow, and he la apparently tmknown to the Gam. 
Ed. In the textual notes of that edition this emendation b given as ' quoted by Hal- 
liwelh' — F. A. Marshall adopted it. — Ed.] K. G. White (cd. i) : The only objec- 
tion to Theobald's willing before ' duty ' is that timple, eager, struggling, or one oH 
many other Syllabic words might he insetted with eqnal propriety.— W. A. Wright x 
Tlicre is no need for change ; the sense being, noble respect or consideration accepts 
the effort to please without regard to the merit of the performance. Gompaie Lmt^i 
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Where I haue come, great Clearkes haue purpofed 100 
To greefie me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I haue feene them ihiuer and looke pole , 
Make periods in the midft of fentenoes, 

Throttle their praftiz'd accent in their feares, 
And in conclufton, dumbly haue broke off, X05 
Not paying me a welcome. Trufl me fwccte, 
Out of this lilence yet, I pickt a welcome : 
And in the modefty of fearefull duty , 
I read as much, as from the ratling tongue 
Of faucy and audacious eloquence. IIO 
Loue therefore, and tongue-tide fimplicity, 
In leai^ fpeake moft| to my capactQr. 
Egius, So pleafe your Grace, the Prologue is addreft. 1 13 



100, CUarket\ Clerkcs Q,. 

103. mtr«\ Wkm Hu. Dyee ii, Ki. 

105. hauf'\ th' avt i conj. 

107. JiUnceyet,} (^Ff. JiUn£e,yet, 
Cap. 



112. [Enter Fbilomoa. Pope. Ke- 
cnler FtailoBtnte. Gtpb et nq. (mlii.). 

113. Egeus ] Philoft. Qq. fULrope. 
y»itr\ you I'ope i. 



Lab. L. V, ii, 517 : ' That sport best pleases that dotb least know bow,* &c. [Tbe 
diScoltj Imk hai •riieii, I tfimk, in taking ' might * in die aeoie of p<rwer, ability, 
mthier than in tlie wme «f wiU; Kenrick states the meaning oondwlj wlieii he Mjri 
il is aboat the same as taking < the will for the dced.^ — I'u ] 

100. Clearkesj Blaksway : An allusion, I think, to what happened at Warwick, 
where die veoorder, being to eddiees die Queen, wm aoconfoniided by die ^gnity of 
ber presence as to be unable to proceed with his speech. I think it was in Nicliols's 
frtgresses of Quftn Elisabeth that I read this circumstance, and I have also read 
diat ber Majesty was very well pleased when ancb a tiititg happened. It was, tbeie- 
fore, a very delicate way of flattering her to introduce it IS Sbakespeare has done 
here. — WaLKkk {Crit. iii, 51) calls attention to a parallel passage in Rrownr^'s Brit- 
tania't Pastorals, B. ii, Song i, but as Britlania's Pastorals were not published until 
i6i3,dier«renotof die highest moment biinaitnting this present play. It is mote 
to the pobkt to di^ as Mauwb dtei) * Deep derlu she dnnbs. — /War&f, V, Pio- 
logue 5. 

10$. Imne] R. G. White (ed. i) : As ' have ' has no nominative except < I,' three 
Kncs above, it may be a misprint for M' wt; but it is far more probable that tk^ is 
ijnder<!tond ; for such license wss 'TTBum in Sbslcespeaire's day, or lather, it was 

hardly Ucense then. 

txa. It is aotewoitliy, as tendfaig to show die futility of almost all oollatfoB beyond 

that of specified copies, even in the case of modem editions, that the Cam. Ei>. here 
records 'Enter Philostrate. Pope (ed. 2). Enter Philomoo« Pope (ed. i).' la my 
copies of the first and second editions of Pope, it is 'Enter Fhilomon' in both 
instanffSii — ^Ea 
113. nddiMt] Stsbvsns: That is, readj. 
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Duki, Let him approach. Flor* Trum, 

EnUr the I¥^gue, Qumce, 115 

J¥», U we offend, it is with our good wtlL 

114. Flor. Item.] Obl Qq. 115. Enter...] Enter Qwnoe ibr Uk 

Vynnm and Thiibe. As later' prologue. Rowe. 
hide. Gap. Qoiooej Om. Qq. 

Some II. Popc-h. 



114, 220, 224, S:c. Duke] See Fleay, line 417, Movr. 

114. Flor. Truro.J Steevens: It appears from Dekker's Guls Hornbook^ 1609 
[chap. vi. p. 2$o^ cd. GroMit], that the pralogQe vai andeotlj ohercd ia by tniD> 
pen. * Ptetent not your selfe on the Stage (especially at a new play) vntill the quak- 
ing prologue hath (bv rubbing) got culor into hi^ cbeekca, and ia ready to gioe the 
trumpets their Cue, that bees vpon point to enter.' 

115. Bntsr tha Pcolofne] Malons {Hia. vf Bt^, Simgtt Var. i8ai, «oL iB, 
115) : The ponRjn who sjjokc the prologue, who entered immediately aftt-r the third 
aoundiog, usually wore a long black velvet cloak, which, I suppose, was best suited 
•o a aopplieatofj addiCM. Of tiua eotom, vhatever may have been Hi origin, some 
traces remained unlU voj lately ; a black coat having been, if I mhlalff not, within 
these few years, the constant stage-habilimcnt of our modem prologue-speakers. The 
complete dress of the ancient prolojgue-speaker is still retained in the play exhibited 
m Nambt, befim die Uag and court of DeBmarii.— Coixin {i^um, /Sti. K, 345, 
ed. ii) : In the caifier period of oar drama the prologue-speaker was either the author 
in person or bis representative. . . . From the Prologue to Beaumont & Fletcher's 
Woman Hater, 1 607, we leani that it was, even at that date, customary for the person 
who delifeied that pottiea of the pcffbcmaiioe to be fiuiddied widi a gariand of bay, 

as well as with a black velvet cloak. . . . The bay was the emblem of orthrr^hip, and 
the use of this arose out of the custom for the author, or a person representing him, 
to apeak the ptologne. The almott eoutaot practice for the prologue .speaker to be 
dreaKd m a black cloak or in black, perhaps, had the s.-une origin. [In the light of 
this statement by Collier, the appearance here in llie Folio of « Quince ' is noteworthy 
as an indication that the Duke was to accept (Quince as the author of the play. — £o.J 
KittGHT {hUr^. p. 331) : One thhig ia perfeedy clear to oi that the orighia) of 
theae editions [the two Quartos], whichever it might be, was printed from a genuine 
copy and carefully superintended through the press. The text appears to us as per- 
fect as it is possible to be, considering the state of typography in that day. There is 
one icmaifcabte eridenoe of diia. The pndogoe to the interlude of the Clowiia ia 
p'i"'r""'ly Tuadc inaccurate in its punctuation throuf^hout. ... It was impossible to 
have effected the object better than by the punctuation of Roberts's editi<m £QJ ; and 
ditt ia pieciaely one of thoae matien of nicety in whidi a prinler would have iailed, 
noteM he had foUowed an estreinely dear copy or hi* pnoft had been oonccted by 

an author or an editor. 

1 16-125. Capell : In this prologue a gentle rub upon players (country ones, we'll 
aappeae) ieena 10 have been intended; whole deep knowledge of what ia rehean^d 

by them is most curiously niark'd in the pointing of this prologue; upon which must 
have been taken some pains by the poet himself when it pass'd the press ; for its 
ponauatioo, which is that of hii First Quarto, can be mended by nobody. In read* 
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That you fhould thinkc, we come not to offend, II7 
But witli good will. To ihew ouriimple skill, 
That is the true beginning of our end. 

G>nilder then, we come but in defpight 120 

We do not cone, as minding to content you. 

Our true intent is. All for your delight, 

We are not heere. That you fliould here repent 3rou, 

The A6lors are at hand ; and by their (how , 

You fliall know all, that you are like to know. 125 

The/. This fellow doth not fland \^on points. 

Lyf, He hath rid his Prologue, like a rough Coll : he 
knowes not the ftop. A good morall my Lord. It is not 
enough to fpealce, but to fpeake true. 

Hip. Indeed hee hath plaid on his Prologue, like a 130 
dulde on a Recorder, a found, but not in gouemmenL 



X32. is. AW^ is all Pope. 

133. Imv. Th^ km tkat Pope. 

125. [Exit. Dyce ii. 
126 points'\ kis feints Kowe i,CoU.u 
(MSj. Mu/MM^r Rowe ii. 



12S. Agood^ Dcm. A good Cam. cooj. 

130. Au] Qq, Cap. Steer. Mal.*9(K 

Coll. Klly. 

131. a Recorder\ the Recorder Ff, 
lUyire-f. 



ing it, we apprehend we see sooaetbiog, and so Uiere is ; for it is just possible to point 
it info meuiag (not sense), and that*t fJl; en cxperiaeDt we dull Icsve to tlie 
reader. — Knight has kindly performed for the reader this ledt vbkli Qipell ••]!> 

• nobody ' can do : 'Had tlie fellow pfocH " up>on point5,'" it would have run thus: 
" If we oflieod, it is with our good will l uai you should ihink. we cotne not to offend; 
But wUh good win to ihow Qoraimple skill. That Is tfie tone beginniiig of our end. 

Consider tbcn. Wc come : but in despite We do nol cotne. .-\s, minding to content 
you. Our trae intent is all for your delight. We are not here that you alu>uld here 
repent yoa. Hie adoi* we at liud ; and, by th^ thow, Yott AaU know all tbat 
jmo are like to know." We fear that we lisvc taken longer to puzzle out this enignu, 
than the poet did to produce it.' — St.^T'nton calls attention to n <:'n-il.-.r fiistortion by 
mis-punctuation in Roister Bolster's letter to Dame Custaoce, bcgiQoing * Sweete mis- 
tKMe, where as I love yoa aoddag at all, Regarding your substance and ridiesse 
chiefe of all,' kz.—Ra!pk Roister DoisUr, TII, ii 

128. the stop] W. A. Wricht: A term in horsemanship, used here io a punning 
•eoie. Compare A Ltm^x C^/lunt, tog: 'What iwiDds, what boondi, what 
ODOrse, what stop he makcil' 

131. Recorder] Cu avvei.i. (Po/. Music, Slc, 246] . Old English musical in.stru- 
ments were made of three or four different sizes, so that a player might take any of 
fbe four parte that were required to fill op the hannoiiy. . . . Shakespeare tpttki in 
Hamlet [III, ii, 329 of this cd., which sec, if needfid. — Ed.] of the recorder as a 
little pipe, and in £tlie present passage says] ' Uke a child on a recorder,' but in an 
engraving of the inatnuneat it reaches from the lip to the knee of the perfonner. . . . 
Salter descrihes the rwwnAr, Ihn whicb the instnneai derives its wamt, as iitaaie 
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Thif* His fpeech was like a tangled chaine: nothing 152 
impaired, but all dlfordered. Who is next ? 

Tawyer with a Trumpet brfwe tkem. 

£nUr Pyrmmts and Tkisfy, Waff, Mwte-Jkitu, and Lyon, 135 
Plr(U, Gentle^ perchance you wonder at this fboW| 

132, 133. His...difordered'\ As vene. ii, iii (MS), Dyce ii. Enter, with a 

Mist line, ending (haint (reading im- Tmmpet and the Presenter before tlicm. 

pair'd) CoU. While i» Ktl7 (Kdy read* White. 

ing like umf). 13s. Wall, Moone-OihieJ and Wall, 

132. chaini\ skein Anon. ap. Cam. and Moonelhine, Q,. 

133. impaired... di/ordtniy in^mi^d Ljoo.] Lioo, 11 in dnnb dww. 
...dittrder'd Rowe . Tbeob. 

mfxf] the ntxt Tf, Rowe+. 136. Prol.] lYeaentor. White» ColL ii, 

134. Tawycr...] Ota. Qq, Popeetseq. ill (MS), Djoe it, iii. 

135. EnlerJ Edict the FkeaeDter CoU. 

in the upper part of it, 1. f. between the hole below the mouth and the highest hole 
for the finger. lie says: 'Of the kinds of masic, vocal has always had the prefer- 
ence in esteem, and in consequence the recorder, as approaching nearesi to ihe swret 
dd^ktfiibim 4f tht vria^ oogihl to haro die lint place in opinioo, ai twe lee bf the 
univcrs.al Hie of it confinnod.' — SlNCER (ed. ii) : To record anciently signified to 
moduIaU. ... In modem cant rtcordtrt of corporations are called JbUet, ao ancicat 
jest, the meaning of which is perhape uolwown to tfaoae who use iL 

131. goucmmcnt] M. Mason : Hamlet flaya, ^Cmtm these ventagea with joor 
fingers and thumb ' — [III, ii, 372]. 

134. Tawyer, &c.J CoixtER (ed. ii) : lo the MS * 1 awyer ' and his trumpet are 
eraaed* and * Enter Ifteaenter' ia made to fuecede die other ehanelen. Socb, no 

doubt, was the slaye arrangenit-nt when this play was played in the lime of the old 
aoootator, and we may presume that it was so in the time of iihakespeare. Jn the 
early state of our diana a Pma^, aa ha waa called, aometlmea Inttoduced the dia* 
sacten of a play, and as Shakespeare waa imitathic this species of entertainment, we 
need entertain httle doubt that 'Tawyer with a trumpet,' of F^, was, in fact, th<; Pre- 
senter, a port then tilled by a person of the name of Tawyer. In the MS also the 
Rteaenter ia made to apeak die aigwnent of the play. Tbia waa to be made btetU- 
giblc with a due observation of points, and could not properly be given to the same 
performer who had dclivcied the prologue, purposely made so blunderingly ridiculous. 
In the Qq and Ff, both the prologue and the argument, containing the history of the 
piece, are ahaurdljr aaalgned to one man. Feriiapa auch was the case when the num- 
ber of the company could not aflbrd separate actors. — R. G. White (ed. i) and Dyce 
(ed. iij adopted this plausible 'lYeseoter' of Collier's MS. The former says that 
• dw etror in the prefix [*/'f«/.' in line 136] araae fiom di« aimihnitjrof Frrf. and 
Prol., which in the old MS could hardly be distinguished Rom each other.' — W. A. 
Wp.ictiT: * Tawyer' looks like a misprint for Players, unless it is the name of the 
actor wlio played the part of Prolc^ue. [All doubt, however, is set at rest, and proof 
aAiMrded not only that the Folio waa printed fiom a atage-ot^, but that < Tawyer ' ii 

neither a misjHnt nor a substitution for * Presenter,' through the discovery by Halli> 
wxu. {Otalines, p. 500) that Tawyer ' was a subordinate in the pay of Hemming^ 
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But wonder on, till truth make all thin<j.s plaine. 
Thiii mail IS riramuSy if yuu would know j 
This beauteous lady, Tliisby is oeitaine. 
This maiii with lyme and rough-cafti doth prefent 
Wall, that vile wall, which did thefe louers funder : 
And through walls chink (poor foules) they are content 
To whifper. At the which, let no man wonder. 
This man, with Lanthorne, dog, and bulb of thome. 



137 



140 



144 



139. AnmAMtt] itaM^mu Qq. 
141. ^ vOrj thtvik^ RoweH-. 



143. wki/ftr. Ai] tnii^, at Ttieoh. 

tgkisfer; ai dp. 

144. Lanthom*^ lanttrwu Q,. 



bis burial at St Saviour'* in June, 1625, being thus noticed in the sexton'a MS note* 
boctk: ** Williun Tawier, Mr. Hemioge& man, gr. and cl., xvj. </." '] 

139. lliisby] Hanmer unifomily retains this spelling where the clowns are the 
speakers; cls<-wh(.-rc, in st.igc-dirccttons, &c. his spelling is llie correct, Thisbr. The 
inference is that he intends Thisby to be phonetic, and herein 1 quite agree with him. 
Xft the moiatlis of die downs * Tliisbe ' was pfODoiiiioed, I dodbt not, ThMei, and 
♦Pynunus,' Peiramus. See next note and line 170, /w/. — Ed. 

139. certaine] Steevkns : A burlesque was here intended in the frequent recur- 
rence of ctrtain as a bungliug rliyme in poetrj more ancient than the age uf Shake* 
ipeare. Thus io a short poem entitled A iytttt Treatise eeUled the Disputeuym artht 
CcmflaytUe of the Herte through pereed with the Lokyn^f of the Eye. Imprynted at 
L5don in Plete-strete at the Sjrgoe of the Sonne by VVynkyn de VVorde : 'And boundea 
syzeaoore and no oerUTne— 'To whooie mf dion^ gin to ttimyae e e it a yn g Whan 
I had fyrst sygbt of her certayne — In all honoure she hath no pere certajae — To loke 
upon a fayre I^dy certayne — As moch as is in me I am contente certayne — They 
made there both two theyr promysse certayne — All armed with margaretes certayne,' 
&c Agab, In The Rammmaafik* Smiaii»afBia]^^*lA^uaidit^^-^^av^ 
bene alle dede, And ye spende your goode in vayne, And therfore doth nowc by my 
rede. Ye sballe see bem no more certeyo." ' — [U. 2823-6, ed. £. £. TexL Soc.J. 
Again, 'The khige turned bim ageyn, And alle fate Ooste him i»ith, Towitde Monnt* 
rible certeyne.' — [lb. 11. 2S47-9. In the search through this Romaunce to verify 
Steevens's quotations I found three other examples, in lines 567, 570, and 1453. of 
this ' most convenient word,' as W. A. Wright says, ' for fiHiog up a line and at the 
same lime oanveying no meaning.'— Wauckr {CrU. i. 114) dtea diis * eertain * amoog 

other words as of ' a peculiar mode of rhyming — rhyming; to the eye as at first .sight 
appears.' In this particular passage ' it is,' he says, ' of a piece with the purposely 
kuoitdite compoiition of this drmimHtU! Wberein, I tiiiidc, he is t^ht as 6r as he 
goes, but he does not go far enough. Not only was this * dramallcle ' • incondite,' but 
it is meant to be ihoroughly burlesque, where words are lUi S f O H Oonced and accents 
misplaced. See lines 170, 171, below. — £d.] 
14a Ignna] Hudson [reading loam\i In Walt's speedi, a UtOe after, the otd 

copies have 'This loame, this rouf;h ca-st,' ^c. So also in ITT, i : 'And 1ft him have 
some plaster, or some Lome^ or some rough-cost about him.'— R. G. White reverses 
the misprint, and diinks that* kam' is a odipriBt Ibr 'lime.' The Cam. Ed. notes 
ihai Aaas is als a ooi^aclnm of Cifiell in MS. 
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Prefenteth moone-fhine. For if )'ou will know, 
By moone-fhine did thefe Louers thinke no fcome 
To meet at Nhms toombe, there, there to wooe : 
This gri^ bead (which Lyon hight fay name) 
The tniify Tki^f comming firft by night, 
Did fcarre away, or rather did affriglit : 
And as (he fled, her mantle fhe did fall ; 
Which Lyon vile with bloocK' mouth did (laine. 
Anon comes Piramus, fucct youth and talif 
And findes his Thisbics Mantle flainc ; 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blaniefull blade, 
He brauely broacht his boiling bloudy bread, 



145 



150 



155 



148. griKi/\ F,. gritly QqFf. 



149. Line mwrked M oniitted, Ktlj. 



Lfen hight by nxime'] by nami 
Lion hight Theob. Warb. Johns. Ca(k. 
Steer. Mid. Var. Knt, Hal. Su. Ufet ii, 



Malone cooj. 

150. fcarre] /cart F^F^. 

151. didfaU] Ut fall Vo^-^. 
154. his\ his gentle Ff, Rove. Am 



irtuty Pope et k(|. 



147. wooej K. G. White ^ed. : It maj \x remarkeil here upon the rhyme ol 
■woo' wiUi * know ' tfiat the famerwcfdieeiiis tolMTOlndtlie pare -vv^^ 

#. It was spelled woe or v>oe, and a« often in ibe latter way as the former. 

142^ hight by name] Thiobalo: At all the other parts of this si>ccch are in 
Mttmau rbytDc, excepting that H doKt iridi a en^tt; and aa no rb)'tiie it left to 
* name,' we must conclude either a vena ia alipt out, which cannot now be retrieved ; 
or by a transposition of the words, ns I have p!aced them, the poet intended a tripltt. 
£See Text. Notes.] — The Cowdbn-Clarkes {Sh. Key, p. 674) : We believe that the 
defeetivft ffajming «a* {ntentbaal, to denota ibe alipabod style of the doggerel lint 
fcrms the dialn-.i ■ in the Interlude, which we have always cherished .1 convic- 
tioD Shakespeare intended to be taken as written by Peter Quince himself; because 
itt tlie Folio we find *Mmttrlkt Pr^ogue Quince,' and beeanae b IV, i, Botieai aayi, 
*I will get Peter Qyintlb la write a ballad of this dream,' showing that Quince is an 
author as well as stajje-manajjer and deliverer of the Prologue. [The [)reiient Editor 
wholly agrees with the foregoing. In any attempt to improve the language of the 
rude merhanicala the critic nma a perikxis ride of beeondng idcniified widi then. 



131. fall] For other examples where this verb and other intnuuitive verbs are used 
Inuwtively, see AnOTT, § 291. 

152, 155, 157. Lyon . . . blade . . . Mulberry] Abdott, | Sa: Except to ridi* 
cole it, Shakespeare rarely indulges in tiiis archaism of omittinjj a and thf. 

155, 156. Johnson: Upton rightly observes that Shakespeare in these lines ridi- 
coles the aflbciatkMi of beginiiiiii; maojr worda with the same letter. He night hatve 

remarke<l tlic same of 'The ra^in^; rocks .\nd shivering shocks.' Cascoigne, con- 
temporary with our poet, remarks and blames the saoie affectation. — Capeu. descriea 
in diese lines *a pactictdar burlesque of ^Mu^ages,* which he reprints in his 5ei9ott 
tma Sir Cfytm m Sir Ciltmfdtt,Mtd refers to C«rf«dWaa*hleiniahed with one 
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And Thisby, tarrying in Mulberry fliade, 
His dagger drew, and died. For all the reft, 
Let Lyon, Moone-JJtine, Wall, and Louers twaine, 
At large difcourfe, while here they doe remaine. 

ExUaUhiaWaU. 

The/. I wonder if the Lion be to fpeake. 

Detne. No wonder, my Lord : one Lion may, when 
many Afles doe. 

Exit Lyon, T/tisbif, and Moonejhini, 
WalL In tliis lame Interlude, it doth befall, 
That I, one Snmvt (by name) prefent a wall : 
And fuch a wall, as I would haue you thinke, 
That had in it a cnuuued hole or chinke : 
Through which the Louers, Kramus and TkisMf 



157. AiidThiiby,.../kade]AmJ{Tiis' 
fy,..xMade,) Steer.'Ss, Mai. SteeT.*93, 
V«t. Knt, IT.-il Sta. isulis.). 

in] in the i'J^^t Rowe+. 

161. Om. Qq. Exeunt... Rowe-i-. 

Exeunt Prologue, This!>e, I.ion and 
Moonshine. Cap. Steev. MaL Exeunt 
PtctklliiBbe^ Lien and MoooiliiDe. GoU. 
Emnt IMogMf Pniainiin', F^tawdi^ 



160 



165 



170 

Tbisbe, Lion itnd Moonsbine. White. 
163, 164. me...d«e] Separaieliiie,GigU. 

While i. 

165. Om. Rowe et seq. 

166. JkHtrhide] tnttrtnde Q,. 

167. Snowt] Flulc Qq, Pojic. 

170. KnmusJ Fyr'mus Theob. Warb. 
J«bM. 

TliitUe] Thw>he Hwob. L 



«fieclMM», la dflMMt oontiiMul ilfiteradoo, wltich Shakeapeaw eallt **aflifcting the 

letter," and has exposed to ridicule in Love's L. L. IV, ii, 57: " I will something affect 
the letter, for it argues facilitjr. The preyful princess pierced and prick'd a pretty 
pleasing pricket," &c.' Steevens gives several examples of lUUteration from early lit- 
entm, HalliweU adds man, and Stanntoo atiU othen, bat at I can diaoen no poa- 
sibl*! light in which they illustrate Shakespeare, they are not here repeated. — W. A. 
WucHT says of this alliteration that ' it was an exaggeration of the principle upon 
whidi AngkHSaaraii vene was conitnicled.* 

167. Snowt] Here again is an instance of the greater accntM^ Ibr tttfe pwpoaes 
of the Folio The Qq have * Flute,' who was to act Tliisby. 

169. crannicdj See tbe extract from (folding's Ointi, in the Appendix. — Capkul, 
wfaok as an actor, WM, I fear, s caae of aneited defekpeiBieDt^ (dli u that 'the 
n-citcr who would give a comic exptCMlott to **GmMiied'* and to "cmn^" maai 
make both vowels long.' 

17a Tbisbie] Guest (i, 91) thus scans: •Thraugb wUdi | these lov | en: Pyr | 
aoiaa and | Thisby \ ,* and adda, 'Shakespeare elsewhefe aeems it TMr | fy: he 
doubtless put the old and obsolete accent into the mouth of his " mechanicals " for 
the puiposes of ridicule.' As I understand Guest, ' tbe old and obsolete accent ' is 
TXiiffcif, to iliTaie widi '•eeieflce.''— WAUcn {Cn/. \, 114) here, aa in line 139, 
an gg e a tt that there is a rhjme for the eye, and likewise proposes the same scansion as 
that just given by Guest, but nH!-; 'this is not likely.' I cannot wholly ag^ree with 
either Guest or Walker i kat ' Tbisbie ' must rhyme with ' secretly ' is clear, and 
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Did whifper often, ver\' fccrctly. I7I 

This loame, this rough-call, and this Hone dotli HieWi 

That I am that fame Wall ; the trutii is fo. 

And this the cranny is, right and finiflcr, 

Through which the fearefull Louers are to whifper. 175 

The/* Would you defire Lime and Haire to fpeake 
better? 

Dime, It is the wittieft pactitioiii that euer I heard 

difcourfe, my Lord. 

Ihe/, ^amus drawes neere the Wall, filenoe. 180 

Enter Pyravius. 

Fir, O grim lookt night, 6 night with hue fo blacke, 182 



172. /(NHMf) lome Qfj. loam 
lime Cap. oooj. Var.'si, CoU. Djoe 1, a» 

White i. 

174. [holdini; up one hand trilh « 
fiogcx expanded. Ruin. 



1 79. di/courfe\ difcourfed F^F^. 

180. lVall,JUme«\ WaUifiUiut QJF^ 
Rowe et acq. 

181. Om, Qq. 



that in I he mouth of rode mechanicals (here most be an uncouth or aa ai<surd pro- 
nunciation seems tome equally clear. 'Secretly,' like the majority of words ending 
in an unaccented final was probabl; pronounced ucretlei (gee Elli«, Early Eng. 
Frm. pp. 959, 977, 981) by everybody, wbcfber necbanieeb or not The abeardity 

then comi.-s in by making ' nii.'«bii,- ' rhyme with it : Thiihd. Sec line 139, above. — Ed. 

172. loame . . . shew] llie Va&. 1821 (cited Cam. £d. as ' Keed,' which is 
not, I think, strictly accurate) hete icadi Smt^ and notes 'so folio; quartos lomt^ a 
mis-statemeot which, in a note, the Cam. Eli. correcu, but faili to detect what is, I 
believe, the source of Boswell's or Malone's error. Plither the one or the other of 
these latter editors had been examiaing CAruLL's Variow Headings, where occurs 
Che Ibllowing: «ThIt lhae, | dMw, F*. | ,* which Ihote who aie echooled in tibe *aii- 
fractuosities ' of the Capellian mind understand as meaning that * This lime ' is a coo* 
jectural emendation, and that the Folios read * shew ' instead of the sAcw of Capell's 
own text. Bocwell or Malone overlooked the conjectural emendadon and supposed 
that * F^' icfened to limt, and hence, I think, the tears. — Ed. 

174 sinister] Elsewhere in I/frt. V : II, iv, S5, this word is accented on the 
mtdille 6ylUblc, as given b]r ABBai*T, % 490, but here, as Abbott says, this accent is 
«ied oomically.— W. A. WftiGHT layi that < linialer ' is med by Sooni ftv two maooi 
— fint, became it b a loog word, and flwa beoaine it givee a lort of rhjme to 
• whisper.' 

178. partition^ Farmer: I believe the passage should be read. This is the wit- 
tiBAf<urti^^f!nx\^su6.ktdi$tamr«, Altadiog to die many itnpid /crMflMw 

in the argumfntative writings of the time. Shake.";pcare hitnself, as well a.s his con- 
temporaries, uses ' discourse ' for reaumingi and he here avails himself of the double 
lenae, aa he had done belbte hi die wwd 'partilion.* 

182. lookt] For examples of passive participles used not passively, iee Abbott, 
§ 374; albeit it i.s hardly worth w!j)Ie to nttempt an explanation of any glHBBatical 
anomaly in the speeches of iita»c ' mechanicals.' — Ed. 
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O ni^ht, which euer art, when day is not : 183 

0 ni<(ht, 6 ni^ht, alackrc, alackc, alacke, 

1 feare my TJusbUs promife is forgot. 1 85 
And thou 6 wally^ou fweet and louely w all, 

That ftands betweene her iatfaers ground and mine. 

Thou wall, 6 wall, 6 fweet and louely wall. 

Shew me thy chink^ to blinke through with mine eine. 

Thankes courteous wall loue Oiield thee well for this. 190 

But what fee I ? No Thtsbic doc I fee. 

O wicked wall, tlirough w hom T fee no blifTe, 

Curft be thy ftones for thus deceiuing nice. 

Tkcj. The wall mc-thinkes being lenfible, lliould 
curfe againe. 195 

Pir* No in truth fir, he fiiould not. Deamng me^ 
Is Uddnes cue ; Ihe is to enter, and I am to fpy 
Her through the wall. You lhall fee it will fall 

/•Infer Thisbie. 

Pat as I told you ; yonder ihe comes. 20O 

TMf, O wall, full dlen haft thou heard my mones, 
For parting my Cure Piramus^ and me. 
My cheriy lips haue often kift diy ftones ; 
Thy ftones with lime and Haire knit vp in thee. 204 



186. thm fweet anJ'\ Ff, Rowe, 
While L O rtvtet and Pope 4* » Kdj. 
$ /weete, 0 Qq, Cap. et cel. 

187. flaHds\ flandes F,. Jiandji Q^, 
Cap. Steev. Mai. Var. Coll. Dyce, While, 
Su. Cam. Kcl/ (StttM.). 

189. [Wall hoMi op hit fiafui. C^». 
I96-«CKK PhN^ Poiw ct leq. 



197. enter ^ enter now, Qq, Cap. el 
■Cq. 

198. faU.^fall QqFj,, Pope et feq. 

199. Enter Thisbie.] After line 900 
Qq, Pojie et scfj. 

203. kaue'\ hath F^. Rowe. 

204. Haire} hayire Q,. 

vf m Mor] mm* ^pcAitr Qq. 



182, 184, 186, &c 6] I toppoM tbat Cbb cticamllcxed » if med meretj to Afoid 
eonfiuion with the « wbidi ii ao ibbrevutioB of It b iCMcdy likely thet it hei 

may ri fere nee to pronunciation. — Ed. 

iSS. d wall, 6 sweet] Halliwell: The repetition of the vocative case is oi 
freqoenl oocnmnee is F.li»liftlnn wtitei*. Tliiift GeMoigoe. in his tfeathdoo of 
the Jacazta of Euripides, 1566, paraphrases thi« brief sentence of the original, *0 
mother, O wife most wretched,' into : * O wife, O motber, O both wofuU names, O 
wefnll ONtlier, and O wofull wyfe 1 O woulde to God, aleil O wonide to God, 
ThOB acre bad bene my mother, nor my wyfe V Compare also the following: ' Ohl 
I>ove, sweet I/ive, ob ! hi}>h and hcavt-nlv ! ore, The only line that leildee tO lu^ipy 
life.'— -Breluii's Pilgrimage to Paradia, 1592. 

304. ia tiieel See Text. Notee.^WHm (cd. 1) : A veiiatioa of tlUi Und between 
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Pyra. I fee a voyce ; now will I to the chinke , 205 
To fpy and I can heare my Tkisbies face. Tkisbie } 

TTti/. My Loue thou art, my Loue I thinke. 

/%r. Thinke what thou wilt, I am thy Louers grace, 
And like LmamUrzm I truffy ftilL 

Thi/. And like till the Fates me kill. 210 

i%r. Not Ske/alus to /VnerKf, was fo trae. 

Thif. As She^tdm to Proems^ I to you. 

Pbr* O kifle me through the hole of this vile walU 

Udf. I kifle the wals hole, not your lips at all. 

Pin Wilt thou at Ninnies tombe meete me ftraight 215 
way ? 

Tidf. Tide life, tide death, I come without delay. 

WaUm Thus haue I Wall^ my part difchargcd fo; 
And being don^ thus WtM away doth go. Exit Qow, 

Du. Now is the morall downe betweene the two 220 
Ndghbors. 



205, ZOto. /ee...heare\ heare.../ee Ff, 
Rowt> 

m6. and /] an I Pope et seq. 

ThttbieJ Separate line, Rowe ii 

ctaeq. 

207. Loue thou art, my Lotte^ QqFf, 
Cam. White ii. Lme thou art^ my lavt^ 
Rowti Pope. IsmfiUm mrt, my Imtt, 
Throb. Warb. JoluHL Lavtt tkm Mf 
my low, Han. et cet 

ao9w Limander] LuoBandea Pope. 

ei seq. 
213. vile]vildiQ^ 



317, TUe^Jidtl 'TuU...'tiJt Cap. et 
■eq. 

[Excoot Pyra. and 'Hi. Dyce. 

219. Exit CI0W.3 Om. Qq. Exettat 
Wall, Pyra. and Tb. Cap. 

220, 225, &c. Do.] Dnk. Q,. Thet. 

Rowe et seq, 
aao. wi»raa An n ul Mttm tf«i 

Pope i. moral doum Rowe, White i. 
murt all (i<rwn Theobald conj. Kan. Coll. 
ii. dmm CdL MS, WUle ti. 

mural obstacle (or partition) d<rwn W'ag- 
ner con). Mural down Pope ii et oeU 



and the Qq is not worthy of notice, save for the evidence it afibrds that the copy 
of wbic& Heminge and CoodeU fiuaitlMd as tapf to die prlnten of F, had been 
conected either by Shakespeare or some one else in his theatre. 

209, 210, 211. Limander . . . Helen . . . Shafalus to Procrus] Catei i, (rt6 
m) : This ' Limander ' should be Paris, by the lady he is coupl'd with ; and be is 
cilPd by bb other tuuae, Alenuder, eomjNed into 'Aliaaader* In LavftLak, L, 
V, ii, 567, et seq.) and ' Lisander,' which master Bottom may be al!ow'd to make 
'Limander' of.— Johnson : Limander and ficlen are spoken by the blundering 
player for Leander and Hero. Shafalus and Procrus, for Cephalus and Procris.— 
Maixink : Procris and Opkahtt^ by Henty Oxute, was entered oo fhe Stedooert^ 
Registers by John WoliT in 1593, and probably : ! • hcil in the same yctir. It waa 
a poem, but not dramatic, as has been sagge&tcd. — liALLlwiXL: Chute's poem is 
•Uaded to in Niab'e Bm wWk Y«m U Saffrm WaUtm^ 1596.— Blaocstombs 
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Dfttt. No remedie my Lord, when Wab are fo wU- 322 
full, to heare without warning. 

»3. Amni rear Han. WacK Cu^ skar Han. eonj. MS (ap. Cam.). Intve Godd. 



Liioaader stands evidenUj for Leander, but bow came ' Helen ' to be coupled with 
him? M^ht it not have originally been wrote fftrmt which to a* lidienhns a oor- 
npdOQ of Hero tbe other is of her lover ? 

220. morall] THK<jnAi.D (5-4. Jtest. p. i;2)r I t\m ap! to think tbc poet wrote 
* now is the mure all down,' and then Demetrius s reply appo»ite enough. — K. G. 
Whitk (ed. I) : iAttat for watt to an anomaly in En^iah, and to loo faifelidloiia to 

be regarded as one of Shakespeare's daring feats of language. . . . ' Moon used * of 
the Qq could not be a mis{»rint for * moral down.' ... It should be remembered that 
tibe moon figures in the Inteiltide, ai die ipectalom Imew; and at to the oae thai the 
two neighbours were to make of the moon, the remark of Demetrius indicatea il 
plainly enough : *No remedy, my lord, when walls are so wilful to hear without laarW' 
img* But bhakespeare evidently thought that it would be plainer if the wall were 
repreaented boUi aa the restrdnt npon the pwwiooa of the loveis and aa a pander to 
them, and so he changed ' moon used ' to ' moral down.' He did this, I believe, with 
the more suretr of attaining his point, because • moral ' was then pronounced mo-rat^ 
and * mural,' as I am inclined lo think, moo-ral. [In his ed. ii, WHITE adopts Col- 
lier'a aMiir without comment]— COLLtu (ed. ii) : It aroold aeem that in the time of 
the old MS neither 'moral' nor murt al! were the words on the stage; he inserts 
waU. — W. A. WaiGHT: Fope'a emendidion, so far as I am aware, has no evidenoe 
in its fiiffonr. Peihapa the Qq reading ' Now to the Moon «aed* to a comtptibn of a 
stage-directinn, and the reading of the Ff may have arisen from an attempt to correct 
in manuscript the words in a copy of the Q'o by tiimini,' 'Moon' into * Wall,' the 
result being a compound having the beginning of one word and the end of the other. 
If there were any evidence of the exiatenoe of audi a word aa mmral need aa a aab- 
stanttvc, it would l>« hut pedantic and a/Tcctcd, and so unsuited to Theseus. Having 
regard, therefore, lo the double occurrence of the word ' wall ' in the previous speech, 
and its repetition by Demetrius, I cannot but think that [Collier's waU is right], just 
aa Bottom aaja «the wall to down,* line 344.— Huimv Johnson (p. »i) \ The agree- 
ment of the Qq gives a strong presumption in favour of the correctness of a reading. 
Something besides can be said for the reasonableness of this passage. The lYologue 
had annonnced [* moone-ahine/ aee lines 144-147]. The Eoteitade dieo proceeded 
as far as this agreement of Pyramus and Thi.sbie to meet at the tomb, and Wall, who 
had served between the two ncighlwrs, makes his explanation and leav«^ the stage. 
Thereupon the Duke says that now, in accordance with the statement of the Vx^ 
kgue, die Mooo will he vaed helween the two ne^hbon, probably in acme aodi ingen- 
uous way as the Wall had l>cen. [Tlie objection lo Collier'? wall is, I think, that it 
makes Tbeseus's remark so very tame, not far above the level of a remark by Bottom. 
Feihaps it may receive n litde ibrce if we suppose that Wall suddenly drops to hto 
side hto extended am. I am inclined to accept White's explanation that fak dw dd 
pronunciation lay a pun, now lost, and for a pun, aa JohniOn aaid, SImlteapeare WOttld 
lose the world, and be content to lose it. — Ed.] 

223. to henre] For *to hear,' cqoiTalent to of ila Amt, aee Abbott, % s8i. 

223 to heatn] WarkurtoN: Shakespeare could never write this nonsense; we 
ahoold read: <io mar withoot waning,' i. it to no wonder that waUa ahoold be 
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Dut, This is the filliefl ftuffe that ere I heard. 



324 



aa4»aa7,ftc. Oat] Hip. Rowe etteq. 224. trt\ mat Q,, Cap. Steer. Ud. 

V«r. Dyee i. Stib Cam. Kdj, White fi. 



kuadenij down, when they were u suddenly up; rear'd vfuhout warning. — HkatH: 
Perhapt the reader iMjr be pleaaed to diiok the poet migbt poarildy have written, ' t» 

«'/i<j//fr7r without warning,' and in that case the words 'without warning' must be 
naderstood to refer aokly to the neigbboun wboae dwelliogs the wdl in questioo 
partedw— Kknrioc (JESivl p. 22) : The imaiviaiv b etwee n Fytnatna ud Thisbe it 00 
•ooner over than Wa]l» appaicotly without WMting for hi£ ctie, ai nobody qiealM to 

bim and he s[>raks to no j>cr8on in th^- drnma, ta!c»-s his departure. When, therefore, 
Demetrius replies to ilieseus ' when walls are so wilful to hear without waniog ' be 
nwani * are M wiUbll ai to take their «Mr before it b given to tbem.* That the ei^te^ 
•ioo, liowever, may bear some latent meaning, I do not deny ; possibly it may xelier 

to ft custom practised by the magistrates in many places ahroad, of sticking; np a 
notice or warning on the walls ol ruinated or untenanted houses, for the owners either 

to repair or poll them qdte down.. — Fakios : Dentetrins'a tcply attodet to tlie pcov* 

erb, •Walls have ears.* A v.all between almo.st any two neighbours would soon be 
dtnm^ were U to exercise this faculty, without previous warning. £This is, peibapa, 
dte oonert intetpietatioBii Ed.] 

224. This ia, Ac] Maginn (p. 119); Wlien Hippolyta speaks scotnfiillyof the 
tragedy, Thesetis nnswers that the fxrst of this kind (scenic performances} air but 
shadows, and the worst no worse if imagination amend them. She answers that it 
most be>M<r imaginatioa then, not /iMrr. He retocta with a joke on the vanity of 
actors, and the cooTersation is immediately changed. The meaning of the Duke ia 
that, however we may laugh at the silliness of Bottom and bis companions in their 
ridiculous play, the author labours under no more than the common calamity of 
dmaiatiala. They aie aU bat dealew to thadowy repreacintatfawa of fflfe; and if the 
worst among them can set the mind of the spectator at work, be is equal to the best. 
The answer to Iheaeus is that none but the best, or, at all events, those who approach 
to eiedlence, can call with aoooem iqioo imagination to inveat tlieir abadowi with 
■ubstaoce. Such playwriglita aa Qtdnoe tfie eaqienter, — and they abound in eveiy 
literaftire and every theatre, — draw otir attention so much to the absurdity of the per- 
formance actually going on before us that we have no inclination to trouble ourselves 
with conddering what snhstaace in the baclcgtotmd their shadows slwuld have repre- 
sented. Shakespt-are intended the remark a.s a compliment nr as a consolation to less 
•HCcessful wooers of the comic or the tragic Muse, and touches briefly on the matter; 
bat it was also intended as ao excuse fc^ the want of eRect upon the itage of tome of 
die finer tonchea of such dramatists as himself^ and an appeal to all true judges of 
poetry to bring it before the tribunal of their own imagination ; making but a matter 
of secondary inquiry bow it appears in a theatre as delivered by those who, whatever 
otheiB may thinic of them, would, if taken at their own estimation, * pais for excellent 
men.' His own magnificent creation of fairy land in the Athenian wood must have 
Ix-en in hi.s mind, and he asks an indulgent play of fancy not more for ni>eron and 
Titania, the glittering rulers of the elements, than for the shrewd and knavish Robin 
Guodfellow, the ktd of practieal jokea, or the doll and conceited Bottoon, ' tibe abal- 
lowest thickskin of the borren sort.'— Dowdkn (p. 70) : Maginn ha.s mis.sfd ihe iii(>re 
faoqiortaat significance of the passage. Its dramatic appropriateness is the esiential 
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Du. The bcft in this kind are but fliadowes, and the 
worft are no worfe, if imagination amend them. 

Dut. It mud be your imagination then, & not theirs. 

Duk, If wee imagine no worfe of them then they of 
themfelues, they may pafle for excellent men* Here com 
two noble beafts, in a man and a Lion. 



229. (oni\ cemei Ff, Rowe i. tomt 
Qq, Rowe ii et seq. 

230. bea/ls, in a man] QqFf, Rowe i, 
W. A. Wright, irasts in a mwrn Theob. 



325 



330 

leasts in a man Warb. ieatts tM, a mom 
Han. JohM. Steev. Sing. Djoe, Ktly. 
itttttt i»f m mam Rowe ii et cek 



point to observe. To TheKus, tbe great niaa ot aclioo, liie wur&t anil the best of 

fljwe (^tudamj wpwwatitioiit wn ill one. HegndeoilykiidihlnfleiriobeAiiniied, 

and will not give unrnantierly rcbtifT to the painsta'hinjj craftsmen who have so l.ihiir- 
iottsly done their best to please him. But Shakespeare's loiod hj no means goes 
along with the uttendce of Thefetis in dus iosMnoe taj more than wbcn he placet 
in a single group the lover, the lunatic, and the poet. VRdl one principle enounced 
by the Dake, however, Shakpsj-x-are evideiitlv 'J-^f s afjree, namely, tha( it is the busi- 
ness ol the dramatist to set the spectator 6 im^ij^iuatioa to work, that tbe dramatist 
molt nther appeal to the niiid's eye (ban to the eye of sense, sod tbst tbe eoHUpen- 

tion of tbe sfK-cIator with the poet is neccssar\'. For the method of Bottom and his 
company is precisely the reverse, as Gervinus has observed, of Shakespeare's own 
MClliodi They sie detennined to lenve nothing to be supplied by the imaginstioo. 
WeU most be plastered : Moonshine must cany Isnlbom and boill. And when Hip- 
polyta, again becoming impatient of absurdity, exclaims, ' I am awenry of this moon I 
would he would change !' Shakespeare further insists on his piece ot dramatic criti- 
dam hf xu^mg, tbrongli die Doke's mouth, the sbaolate oeoeMity of the naa ba tibe 

moon being ■wiihtn his laiilhoni. Shakespeare as niurh as says, ' If you do not 
approve my dnuoatic method of presciiUDg fairy-iand and the heroic world, here is a 
spedmen of the ifval atetbod. Yon tUnk my fury-world might be amended. Wdl, 
amend it with your own imagination. I can do no moi« valem I adqit the aitiatie 
ideas of these Athenian handicraftsmen.' 

230. in « man] TUEODALU : Immediately after Theseus's saying this, we have 
* Enter Lyon and Hooosbine.* It seems my prabaUe, therefore, that oar anthor 
wrote ' in a rru^on and a lion.' The one having a crescent and a lanthorn before him, 
■ad rej»cscDliog the man in the moon; and tbe other in a lion's hide. — Malone: 
ThiMili onijr means to say that tbe * man * who represented the moon, and came in at 
Che same time, with a lanthorn in his hand and a bush of tboras at hb back, was as 
rr-.wrh n b^-ast as fie who pH-rformetl the part of the lion. — FARMER: Possibly *maa' 
was tbe marginal interpretation of mooH'calf, and, being more iotelUgible, got into 
Ae text— W. A. Wkiomt adheres to the puKtuatioo of the QqFf, dtboosh he 
deserted it in tbe second edition of the Cam, Ed. His note is that the change of tbe 
comma from before ' in ' to after it is unnecessary. ' " In " here signifies " in the cha- 
racter of," see IV, ii, 25 : " sixpence a day m Piramus,or nothing." Theobald, with 
great plauiibilicjr, reads mom: [Walxbr [pHt. 1, 315) also ooojectnred smwm, 
tndeprndcntly. Possibly the choice between 'man' and m0m will lie in the degree 
of absurdity which strikes us in calling either the one or the other a beast — Harness 
has the shrewd remark, whidi slmoit senlet the oneatkM itt fiiTOw of 'man.' todw 
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Enter Lyon and Moonc-JJiine. Jjl 
Lyon. You Ladies, )'ou (whofc gentle harts do le.ire 
The fnialleft monllrous moul'c that ciccpes on floore) 
May now perchance, boLli quake and tremble heere, 
When lion rough in wildeft rage doth roare. 235 
Then know that one Snug the loyner am 
A lion feU, nor elCe no Lions dam : 237 



236. one Siiu^] as Snuf; Q j, J'teev.'Ss . 

236, jj;. 0He...aam~^ am Snug the 
joiner in A Lam-fitt, ar the « LAu^t 
Mm. Daniel. 



237. A Lion feW] No lion fell Rowe -«- , 
Cap. Dycc li, Coil. iiL A lion-JtU bing. 
ii, While, Cam. Kdy. ABMftjmYvAA^ 
Dyce i» Coll. ti. 

el/e\ eJte Cap. cimij. 



cfTect that TTiescus saw merely ' a man with a hntrrn, and oodd not pOMiblj O0Q0d«« 
that he was lotendcd to *' dufigure mooiubioe. " ' — Eu.j 

237. Lion fell, nor else} MaLQMB: That is, that I am Snug, the joiner, and 
neither a lion nor a lion's dam. Dr Johnson has justly obaerved in a note on AlPt 
Well that nor, in tbr j)hraseolofr>' of our author's time, often related to two mrmbert 
of a sentence, though only expressed in the Utter. So, in the play just mentioned, 
<«»teiBpt sMT UttefMH Woe in litt pride or abaipneM.* — I, ii, 36. — ^Baeson Fibio 

(SVi. So(. PaptTi, ii, Go) : 1 would obscr%'c ujxin [this note of Malone] that wht rc the 
verb ftUmu the negative oominaiires, as in the passage quoted by Malone, this is the 
yihrMeology not 00I7 of Siiakcq>eare'8, bat of die pveieiit tioie, w in Gray : ' Hclw 
nor baidieik'* twilled nidl« Nor ev'n thy virtues, tjmut, ^all avail,' &e., but I defy 
any commentator to produce an instance of such a construction wiicre the verb precedes 
the nominatives. In that case, the verb has aiready ahirmed before the word of nega- 
tion comes, ifid the ncgstive cenaot relate bade, to make the *eib denj. In other 
words, it is impossible that ' I am a lion, nor a lion's dam ' can mean * I am not a lion, 
nor a lion's dam,' or ' I am neither a Uon oor a lion's dam.' I boldly say there is 00 
instance in the English language at any time of Such • phraseology. And what does 
Malone do with the word * else ' ? He gives it no meaning. And why sejr a fell or 
cruel lion ? CVr introduce a lion's dam or tnotht-r? I will now show bow one little 
letter shall light up the whole passage with natural mcanmg and give a sense to eveiy 
word : *A lion'r fell, nor else no Uoo's dam.* * I, Snog, tlie joiner, am oolj a lion's 
skin ; nor any otherwise than as a lion's skin may be said to be pregnant with a lion, 
am I the mother of one.' Feli is a word scarcely yet obsolete for sMn, and now the 
words ' else ' and * dam ' have a meaning ; and all this sense is obtained by only sup- 
poaiac that die letters has dropped from the text. It mJglit, indeed, be done widioal 
any other ."jltCTation than that of a hyphen, H.-n-feU ; but, as we find, in other parts of 
Sttake^are the words caJ/'s skin and lion's tkin with the geoilive, I have thought it 
belter to inaeit the t^—CouMM. (ed. ii) x This jndicioua diaagc of FSeld Is doubtkas 
oocrect, as k is the reading of the MS.— Lettsom {^BlacJhoootl, Aug. 1853) : Field's 
excellent cmcnd.ntion ought to go into the text, if it has not done so already. — R. G. 
White (ed. ij : i-icld's change is the minutest ever proposed for the solution of a 
real difficulty. — HALUWKLt. [sufastantiallj feUowiag RiTSON, pi. 48] : Snug meana to 

say, ' I am neither a lion fell, nor in any respect .1 lion's dam,' th.it is, I am neither a 
lion nor a Uoness. The conjunction nor frequently admitted of neither being pre- 
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For if I fhould as Lion come in ftrife 
Inta this i^iac^ 'twere pittie of my fife 

Du.K vcrie gentle beaft, and of a good cfinfcicnce. 

Dent, The verie beft at a beaft, my Lord, y ere I (aw; 

IJf. This Lion is a verie Fox for his valor. 

lk(. True, and a Goofe for his difcretion. 

Dein, Not fo my Lord : for his valor cannot carrie 
his dircrction, and the Fox carries the Goofe. 

Du» His difcretion I am fure cannot carrie his valor : 
for the Goofe carrws not the Fox. It is well ; leaue it to 
hb difcretionyand let vs hearken to the Moone. 

Mwu This Lanthome doth the homed Moone pre- 
fent 



339. 0/ my] OH my Qq, Cap. Steer. 
Mai. Var. CoU. Su. Dyce ii. KUy, Cam. 
White ii. Cap. conj. MS (ap. Cam.). 

248. kearken] Itfiat Q,, Cap. StMV. 
Utl, Var. CoU. Dyee, Gm. Kdy. 



238 



340 



245 



250 

248. Afixme] man Ason. ap. Cam. 

249, &c. LantAamt'] laniern Steev. 
'93. MaL Raed, Knt» S>ii«. Djee^ ColL 
Sta. 



vmMlj nndeittood, ud two degiaivet often nevely MtagSaeutA the aegrtlea. Bw> 

loa Ffeld ingeniously avoided the gramn^al ical difficulty. — STAtmroN: Field't emen- 
dation is extremely ingenious; but in the rehearMil of this scene Snug is expressly 
enjoined to stiow hts face through the lioa'a oeck, tell bia name and trade, and aay : 
*lf yoliiliinklamooaiehitlwraftallMifitwere pilyof nqrttfe; I annomdk 
thing.' I am disposed, therefore, if nor is not to be taken as relating to both memben 
of the sentence, to read £witb Rowe] «. e. neither lion nor lioness. — Walkkb, {Crit. 
i, sfa): Fteld'^i caendatko b perhaps right, if A CM be Udenued. Bnt lorely 
Shakesi)oare wrote and pointed [as in Rove]. [All appeab to grammar in the inter- 
prclation of the Speeches of the?- clowns seem to me superfluous; its laws are here 
aospended. The change of 'A' mio is, therefore, needless. Since *A lion fell ' 
(ivfth cr wHbottt a hyphn) majr nean A Ha$ft Mt, no cbai^ whatever ii tcqnlved. 
Barron Field's high deserving lies In his discerning that ' fell ' is a noun and not an 
adjective ; and that by this interpretation point is given to * lion's dam.' For Snug to 
say that he is ' neither a lion nor a lioness ' is, to me, pointless, but all is changed if 
IK MppoM bin to aaj that he b a lion*a i]da» and only became^ aa andi* he endoaea 
a lion, can he be a lioness. — ^Ed.] 

339. of my] CoLUER (ed. ii): <0n ytmr life' is the reading of the MS. We 
Mtow the older reading, but it is questionable. [The very fact that it ii * qocidoa* 
able' makes it, in Snug's mouth, the more probahle.— Ed.] 

241. best at a beast] Wjiitk (ed. i) : From the nature of this stieech it is plain 
that ' best ' and * beast ' were pronounced alike. [This is suted, I think, a little too 
atnogly in a nualtor which it difliciilt of proof. Compoaiton, we know, wcie apt w 
spell phonetically, accordingly we And them spelling leatt, lot, which is a pretty good 
guide to the pronunciation of that word. But I can recall no instance where Uasi is 
spelled best. There may be such. Age and familiarity with the old compositon 
aaake one eitieaidr odsllQiM^ED.] 
u 
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De. He ihould batie wome the hornes on bis head. 
Du, Hee is no crefcen^ and his homes are inuifibl^ 

within the circumference. 

Moon. This lanthorne doth the homed Moone pre- 
fent : My felfe, the man i'th Moonc doth fcemc to be. 255 

Du. This is the greateft error of all the reft; the man 
fhould be put into the I-anthome. How is it els the man 
i'tli Moone ? 

Dim. He dares not come there for the candle. 
For yoQ fee, it is aheady in fnufTe. 260 

DuU I am wearie of this Moone; would he would 
change. 26a 



251. on kis\ upon his Hon. 

252. Ml] tut CoU. ii» iii (MS), Cyce 

U, iii. 

254, 255. Two lines of verse, QqFjF^, 
Rowe et acq. 

355, 268. man Ctk M««iu\ man-f' 
•tkt'MOCH Oycc ii, iii. 



255. doth^ Ff, Rowe + , \Miite i, Suu 
doe Qq, Cap. et cet. 

259, 260. Prose, Q,, Pope et scq. 

261. vvearu\ axveary Q^, Cap. StecT. 
MaL Var. GoU. Djroe^ White, Sta. Qm. 
Kdy. 

mmiMI *vmUd Theob. 



749. Lanthorne] Stf.kven'S needlessly modernised this wprd into lantern, and 
has been followed by manj of the best cditoiSf (hereby obliterating the jioglci if there 
be «ae, b * ThU Lratfonw dofh tbe Jhnudmoooe jataeaH.* The Cambudcs Edi* 

TION, both first and aeoondi nicely discriminates between tbe pronunciation of Savtg 
and of Theseus by giving //infkcrtt to the fonncr and iantrm to the latter. This dis- 
tinction VV. A. Wright overlooked or disregarded in bis own Ciarcndon Editicn. 

— Ed. 

252. no crescent] Coixibr [leadJiig nti\ \ Tbe /mott likely dropped out in the 

pn-ss. 

^55. the man 1*A hloone] As an illvatiation of the text tbe veHamiiioni maw 

of folk lore which h.i5 gathered around this 'man' seems no nx>re appropriate here 
than in Caliiian's allusion to him in The Tempest. Tlic zealous student is rcfem-d 
to the two or three folio pages in Halliwell ad loc. or to Grimm's Deutsche MyUiotogie 
dieie cited. Fvom tender jreacs etery Eiig'ltah<apeakitig diild knom that there ic a 

man in the moon, and is fam;!'.i.r with his premature descent and with Iii.'; niysterioua 
desire to visit the towo of Norwich. W hich is all we need to know here. — Eo. 

256. greatest Mrror of all the rest] Ahbott, § 409, dtee this, among others, is 
an instance of ' the confusion of two construciion.s \ -x thoroughly Greek idiom, though 
independent in English),' and il!ii.'-tratc-s it by Milton s famous line: "The fairest of 
her daughters, Kve,' where the two confused constructions are ' Eve fairer than tu% 
her daiqffatei* ' and * Eve fidrest 9f all wookd.'— W. A. Wriciit citM Baoon's Essay 
Of Envy (ed. Wi^t, 35) t *0r all other Affections, it is the most inpettone and 
untinoall.' 

36a annflh] Jcmmoii : * Smiff ' ligXkUiea hodi the efaider of a candle and hasqr 
anger.— Steevens : Thus also^ in Lonft Lmk, Z. V, ii, aj, • Yoe*!! «un- Ae by 
taking it in snuff.' 
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Du. It appeares by his fmal light of difcretion, that 263 
he is in the waiie : but yet in courtefiCi in all reafon, we 
muft ftay the time. 265 

Ly/. Proceed Moone. 

Moon, All that I have to tsy, is to teli you, that the 
Landiome is the Moone; I, the man in the Moone; this 
thoine bulh, my thome bu(h ; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem, Why all thefe fliould be in the Lanthornc : for 270 
they axe in the Moone. But filence, heere comes TMsby, 

Enter Tiusby, 

Thif, This is old NmnUs tombe where is my loue ? 
Lyom. Oh. 

The Lion roanSf Tkisfy rums off* 275 
Dtm, Well roar'd Lion. 

Du, Well run TJUsby, 
Dnt. Well ftione Moone. 
Truly the Moone fliines with a-good grace. 

Du. Wei mouzM Lion. 280 
Dem. And then came Piratnus. » 
Ly/, And fo the Lion vanilht 282 



263. /tisl this Pope, Han. Mai. 
268. in the} ith Q,. i'the Cap. HaL 
Cuu. 

270. Whyall^ Why? all q^. 
270, 271. /or /Aey} for all the/e Q,, 
ColL Kng. Dyce, Gun. Kdy. 

173. old...loTnb.'^ cuM...fltmbeQ^ 

where wj wher's 
S74. Ok,"] Ok. N». HttL 

275. Ora. Qq. 

278. JhoHe^ Jhoone Q,. 



278, 279. As prcvsc, Qq, Cap, «t wqr 

279. tn/A aj tnfk Kow« t. 

(lion ibaket Tbisbe's naiitle, 

and Exit. Cap. 

280. mtwaVJ QqFi, Theob. Warb. 
Jobu. »mitk*d Rowe, Pbpe, Han. 

mouid Cap. et cct. 

281, 28a. then tame. ..Jo the Horn 
vamijk(\ s» tmi$ti..M tk« mom umisAtg 

Steev.'85. so comes. ..(hfn (hf moim : im, 
isAes Farmer, Stcev.'gj, Var. .Sing. i. 



263. amal liRht of discretion] .'^taunton: So in Lvits Lab. L. V, ii, 754, 'I 
have seen the day of wrong through the luiU hole of discretion.^ The expression was 
crMently ftmiliv, tboash we bave sever net with eny eiplanatieo of it. 

2S0. mou^'d*] Steevens : Theseus niean.s that the lion has well tumbled ood 
bloodied the veil of Tbiiby.— Malonb: That is, to mammoclt, to tear is pieces, as % 
cat lean a momie. 

381, 383. And . . . vanlaiht] Fakmbr thus emended ttese lines ; «Aiid i» OfMCt 
Pyramus. And tkm the nti^cn vnnhhes^ Of (bis emendation Stkevkns remarks 
Uial ' it were needless to say anything in its defence. The reader, indeed, may ask 
wliy this glaring comq)tioD was soflerad to icmam so kng in the text — Harniss : I 
have restored the text of F,. Fanner's alteration on tiM htft tin^ ' and tO the mooa 
▼anisbes»' canou be right, for the veiy fint lines of fjnaam on coterioK edosne its 
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Enter Piramus, 283 
Pjr. Sweet Moone, I thank thee for thy funny beames^ 
I thanke thee Moone, for fliining now fo bright : 285 
For by thy gracious, goldeni glittering beames, 

186. Ammm] Qq. gUams Knt conj. St.^ i. While, Sinf. {i, Onn. DyoB ii, iii, Miv- 
sbalL yfrMMMT l>'i, Rowe el CM. 

beuns, and his lost words arc addressed to it u present. [To the same eflect, sub- 
stantially, CoLLiKH, ed. i.] — Knight [who also returns to the Q<)Ff j Fanner makes 
this correction, because, in the mock-play, the moon vanishes after Ppmmus dies. But 
Demetrius and Lysander do not profess to have any knowledge of the pisy; His 
Phi1r>strate who has 'heard it over.* They are thinking; of the classical story, and, 
like Hamlet, they are each ' a good chorus.' — Dyck (ed. i) [in answer to KnigbtJ : 
NuiTt if Denwtiia* and Lyiaiider had n» knewUdgt of the play, they most bne been 
sotmd asleep during the Dumb-show and the laboured exposition of the Prologue- 
speaker. And if they were ' thinking of the classical story,' they most have read it 
in a venion diSiercnt from that of Ovid ; for, according to his account, the * lea saeva ' 
had cetmBsd 'hi divas ' he^rt tki arrival tf Pyramm, who, faideed, aiiiwais to have 
been somewhat slow in keeping the nssif^ation, ' Serius egressus,' &c. (Compare, 
too, the long and tedious History of Pyramm and 'Ikisbu in the Gorgious Gallery 
if Gattamt Jhunmtimtt 157S, p. 171 of die lepriut.) [To die Ibtegoing Dyce adds la 
his cd. ii] : Mr W. N. Lkitsom observes, ' Should not we transixisc these lines, and 
^ad, "And so the lion's vanished. jVorv then (■trm/s Pjramus " ?' — Mr Swynfcn Jer- 
vis would transpose the lines without altering tlie words. [ Herein Jcrvis was antici- 
pated bjr SncnDiMGk whose cmoidadoa is tecocded is fint Cam. En, 1863, and 
is adopted by Hun on, hy W A. Wright, and by Wagner.] 

286. glittering beamesj Knicht : If the editor of F, bad put gleams [instead 
of JriTMSwr} the ridicole of necarive slliteiation wodd have been carried fiudier.— 
ryut tJM : The editor of F, substituted streams, perhaps, upon some then existing 
authority which we have no right to dispute. — Dyce {Rem. p. 49) : The editor of 
gave here what Shakespeare undoubtedly wrote. Neither Knight nor Collier appears 
to reooDect that from the earliest times utream has been freqnently osed in tbe sense 
of ray. [Here follow eight examples nf the use of stream in this sense from niauecr 
to Beaumont and Fletcher, to which might be added another given by Capku., from 
Sodiville'* MhteHen in die Mirrar of Magistrates, all vakiaUe, but sujxrflnoia heiO. 
— >$TAU?m>N (ed. i) adopted Knight's conj., but in his Library Edition returns to 
•streair?,' wl ich he saj^ he prefers.] — Walker (CmV. 111,52) : ! tliink the alliteration 
requirtes^^ajm. — Lettsom (footnote to Walker) : I must confess 1 should prefer^/caiwr, 
hnlibrooeTeaaoa. IfIna7tcostMfsCbird«n-Cbu1ce,diiscoiinBoaaiidca0w^ 
word never once appears in so voluminous a writer as Shakes[>eare. Even its kins- 
iaan,^i!geM, is also an exile from bis pages. GUxmUtg or gloomy has slipped in at 
«he etflte «f Mam. aad Jul. ; otherwise it ii eODfincd f» l JSIm. 17 and 7&1 Amd. It 
RaUf looltt as if ShaluspeaiO bad an ohjeeliOD to these words ; still, for that very 
reason, he may have p'jt ^hams into the mouth of Bottom. [Mrs Fumess's Concord^ 
ante gives an instance of gieam'd from \hit R. of L. IJ78 : 'And dying eyes gleaiz'd 
fbtfhibelradiT lights'; andof ^A«M>',fi«nidie8ame,lioe 8D3t 'Kcepsdll possea* 
sion of thy gloomy place.' The unanimity of tbe Quartos and I'lrst Folio cannot be 
>ig!itly whistled down tbe wind. Tbe £ict that ' beams ' is wrong and ttnams or 
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1 truft to tafte of trueft Thishus fight 287 
But (lay : O fpight 1 but marke, poore Knight, 
What dreadful dole is heere ? 

Eyes do you fee ! How can it be < 290 

O dain^ Ducke : O Deerel 

Thy mantle good ; what fiatnd with blood! 

Approch you Furies fell : 

O Fates / come, come : Cut thred and thram, 

QuaiJ^ crufliy conclude and quell. 295 



287. /<({/f/]Ail»Qq,GoU. Cam. White ii. 
Hiubies] Thifbf Qt> CdL Ghb. 
Whke ii Thiabie Q,. 
188-395. Twelve Uoe*. Pope et leq. 
fl9t. lkm\ FT, Rawe« Ripe, niealk 



Han. Weill, dian Q4, Joboi. et seq. 
293. good; wkU\ godt mI«/| Q^. 

f»od, what Q,. 

393. you} Ff, Rowe-f , White i. y* 
Qq» CqK et cet 



gitatm BMUiifcetly ri{^« seems to me the very reason why it sboald be retaioed io the 
■peedbi of one whoM eye had not beard, nor hk ear ae«), nor Ue hud luted a dreaa 
which he had io the wood where he had gone to rehearse 0bscenel7.ii— Eb.] 

287. taste] W. A. Wri^mt This is quite io keeping with 'I s^e a voice,' Hoe 
905. [And yet, after this true note, Wright, in his text, toUows Uie correct but incor 
feet Qqv— >Bix] 

293. Approch you Furies, &c.] Malone : In these lines and in those spoken by 
Thisbe, * O sisters three,' &c., lines 334, et seq. the poet probably mteoded, as Dr 
Farmer observed to me, to ridicule a passage in ZXmmw mut Pythias, by Richard 
Edwards. 1582 : * Ye fitHn^ all at oaee On me your mtneBls trie : Gripe me, yoa 
greedy griefs. And present pangnes of death, You listers three, with crur! hrrndes 
Wuh tpttd come stof my breath P [p. 44, ed. Hazlett's DodUey\ — W. A. Wrioht 
(p. xx) : Geitafaily in fUt pUy [just dted] and ia the tragical oooedy of A^ka 
and Virginia, printed in 1575, may be found doggerel no better than that whidi 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Bottom. See, for example, the speecli cjf Judge 
Appius to Claudius, beginning, ' The furies fell of Limbo lake My princely days do 
dMit,' Ae. [p. 131, ad. Hseiett** DoiM^'l, It Is also worth while to notice tiiat Ibc 
son^ quoted in Rom. an J Jul. IV, t, 128, • When griplflg grief tbc beait dodi WOUnd,* 
&c. is by the author of Damon and Pytkiat. 

294. thiuin] NAKn: Tlw tdksd part beyond the lie, at the end of the warp^ ia 
wcaiFine J or any coIleetioB or tnft of ilwrt thnad^—WAKMn : It is popularly oaed 
for very coarse yarn. The maids now rsll a mop of yam a thrum mof. — Stkevrmi 
bo in lioweirs Letter to Sir Paul AtaU : ' i rsuslations are like the wrong side of a 
Turkey carpet, which nseth to be full of thmms and knots, and nothing so even as 

•the ri^ht side.' The thought is borrowed from Don Quixote — II.M.I.lWKt.L: So in 
ilcrrick, * Thou who wilt not love, doe this; Leamc of me what Woman is. Some- 
thing made of tbted and tbnunme; A meere Boteh of all and tome.*~-finm, p. 84 
[toL i. p. 100, ed. Sager]. 

295. quell] Johnson: Murder; >»i<ii»5?M/'///r/ lieing, in the old lan^uaj^c, the tfTTO 
tor which murderers is now used.— Narks : Hence < Jack the giant-queller ' was once 
ued [Notes oo Mt^akf I, vii, 723. 
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Dtu This paflioiiyand the death of a deare friend, 296 
Would go neere to make a man looke iad. 

DtiL Beflirew my heart, but I pittie the man. 

Pir, O wherefore Naturr, did'ft thou Lions frame? 
Since Lion vilde hath heere deflour'd my deere : 300 
Which is : no, no, which was the faireft Dame 
That liu'd, that lou'd, that likM, that look'd with cheere. 
Come teares , confound : Out fword, and wound 
The pap of Piramus : 

I, that left pap, where heart doth hop ; 305 
Thus dye I, thus, thus, thus. 

Now am I dead, now am I fled, my foule is tn the sky, 
Tongue lofe thy lights Moone take thy flighty 308 



296, 297. As prace, Qq, johos. et leq. 
997. MMw] wetfuMrKdj. 

298. r\ldo Ktly. 

300. vUdt\ Qq. viU Hal. White i. 
wIVRowe. vOr Bofw ct eet 

dffrt\ Jtarf Qq, Rowe et acq. 
302. Ilk' d, that look' d^Uk't^thatlooiit 

Qq. 



303—309. Twelve lines, John*, et aeq. 
3<^5. hop'\ rap Gould. 

[Stabs liiinsi-lf, Dyce. 
308. Tongue^ Sunne or sun CapeU 
oonj. Mmh Elie. 

/(?/>] loo/e Q,. 

Aioone\ D<^ £lze. 



296. This passion] Coluiek i^NottSt &c., p. 109) : Tbu ' pa«»ion ' bu pwticular 
R&teace to die *|)muod* of ^mumi on tbe fate of Thiibe, and theicfbie die 11$ 

properly cltaoges ' and ' to on, and reads : ' This passion on tbe death,' &c. [Cblliei 
did not afterwards, in his ed. ii, refer to this correction.] — R. G. White (Pu/nam's 
Maga. Oct 1853, p. 393) : Tbe humour of the present speech consists in coupling 
fbe ridteahmt fvatiu of the down** ■wiined pewkw widi la evont whidi wootd, in 
it3c!f, make a man look sad. Colli'-r"? MS extinguisbcs the fun at once by reading 
am. — Staunton : This reading on tbe M5 is one proof aoioag maoj of bis inabil- 
ity to appreciale anything like nbde bomoiir. Ibd be never beaid the old piofeihial 
■aying, ' He that loseth his wife and sixpence, hath lost a tester' 1 — W. A. WRIGHT : 
For ' passion,' in die sense of violent exprc^iun of sorrow,' see line ^i9i and homlttt 
II, ii, 587 : ' Had he tbe motive and tbe cue for passion.' 

303. confiMind] Boda SmvBm ud W. A. Wright dte ciampki to eluddete 
tile meaning of this word. Where is the Eriiisli National Anthem? — Ed. 

305. pap] Steevens : It ought to be remembered that the broad pronunciatioo, 
now alxzu»t peculiar to tbe Scotch, was anciently cturent in England. ' Pap,' there* 
fbucr Monded pop. [See Euit, Early Enf. Prnt. p. 954, wheie die rhyme in 
diesc lines is noted.] 

306. thus, thus, thus] Colli KR (ed. ii) : Modem editors give no cause for the 
death of Pyramus, but the MS places theie wonb in the misln: Sbtk himself as 
^fieit, meaning, no doubt, every time he utters the word * thus.' 

308. Ton^e] Capell: Bottom's • Tongtic,' instead of Sunne or Sun,\s a very 
choice biundcr. — Haluwkll: Tbe present error of 'tongue' for sun appeati too 
•bnud 10 be hnmorauiy and it nmj well be qoeuioned whether it he not * unqiant. 
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Now dye, dye, dye, dye, dye. 

Dem. No Die, but an ace for him ; for he is but one. 310 
Uf. Lefle then an ace man. For he is dead, he is no- 
thing. 

Du, With the hdpe of a Surgeon, he might yet reco- 
uer, and proue an Afle. 

Dia. How chance Moone-flune is gone before ? 31$ 
TXtffy comes badc^ and findes her Louer. 

Enter Tkisby, 

Duke, She wil finde him ftane-ligfat 
Heere (he comes, and her paffion ends tiie play. 

Dut. Me tfamkes Ihee fhould not vfe a long one for 330 
fuch a Piramus x I hope fhe will be breefis. 

Dem, A Moth wil tume the baUanc^ which JRirgmus 
which Thisby is the better. (eyes. 

Ly/, She hath fpyed him already, with thofe fweete 324 



309. [Dies. Theob. die*. Exit Umd- 

■bine. Cap. 

314. and proue] and ^et fnmt Q„ 
White i. 

315, 316. Prose, Q,, Pope et seq. 

315. ehanee] ehanct the F,F^, Rowe 4-. 
before/ Thisby...ZoM<r.J iQfWv 

TAishy... Lover f Rowe et seq. 

316. eomesi conu Cap. (oonvded in 



3x7. Om. Qq. After eomit line 319^ 

Cap. After line 319, Stee». 

318, 319. Prose, Qti, Cap. et seq, 

322. Moth] QqlT, Rowc-h, Cap. 
Steev.'Ss, M«i. muU Heath, SteeT.'93 
et i«q. 

323. bttitr^ hitter: kt fir a mtm; 
God wamd m: Jutfir « Gcd 
NegTe w. Qq (safai.). Coll. Sing. Htl. 

Dyce, White, Cam. Ktly (all mdiog 
warrant), Sta. (reading loam'd). 



310. Die] Cafell (117^}: To nuike even » lime connDdiaia of tbis,yoa wre to 
ittppose that ' die ' implies two^ IB if it ant ham du». 

315. chance] See I, 5, 139. 

317. Enter] in this command to the actor to be ready to enter Ixrfore he has to 
make faU actual appeannee oe the stage, we have another proof that the FoUo was 

print'"!"! frrm n -*n:'^- rn:iv — Ed. 

319. Heere she comes, Theobald (Nichols, lUmt, ii, 240) : This, I think, 
■hoald be spoken hf Fhilostiate, tod not bf HieseiiB; Ar tlie fonner bad seen (he 
interlade rehearsed and consequently koeir bow it ended. [This was not repeated 
in Thcoluld s sul^qnent editioo. He ppobaUj ittoieaibeKd thai Tbesew bad teen 

the Ihimb-show. — Ed.J 

322. Moth] See III, {,168. 

323. better] See Text. Notes for a line in the Qq here omitted. We have already 
had a similar omission after Hi, ii, 364, which was there clearly due to carelessness, 
iMsniadi as the necessary stage-difeeiion * EvevBt' was inebuled in the nmlMioo 
Bat hers dieie is no such proof of cavekssness; and die «olj explaoaticn advanoed is 
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Devi. And thus fhe meanes, viddidt. 325 
This. Ailccpc my Loue ? What, dead my Doue ? 
O Plramus arife : 

Speake, Speake. Quite diunbe? Dead, dead? A tombe 
Muft couer thy fweet eyes. 

Thefe Lilly Lips, this cheny nofe, 330 

335. iM/aff«f]QqF!f;RiOlf^Fap^CuD. 330. The/e...no/e\ This lily lip, Tki* 
Theoh. et cet. ektrry tip CoU. ii, iii (MS). Tkis lify 



3«5-34l. Twenty-three lines. Pope, irvmt 7%it therry mow Kinnear. Tkne 

Han. Twenty-four lines, Tbeob. et seq. ,,,WUh cherry Goald. 

yiZ. tombt\tumbeCl^. loombt^^ ^nmrThML Waifa. Johot. 

329. thy /meet} my fweet F^F^. Steer. Sing. Ktly. im Bnlloeh. 



thatgiveo fint by COLUBRt Uiat the omission wu ' possibly on account of ibe statute 
•funit uiDg tbe imie of ibe Ck«alor, &c., on the stage, 3 Jac. I, cb. 21, which had 
aot passed when the original editions were printed.' This statute, passed in 1605, 
imjiosed a penalty of ten pounds on any player who should ' jestingly or prophanely 
speak or use the holy name of God.' It was, however, 10 easy to convert ' God bless 
«■* into *Lord bless as,' and was freqaently so eooverted withal, that (Ua explana> 

tion seems hardly adequate, and yet, until a better ofTers, it must suffice. — .StaunTo>? 
omjectures that for roam'd we should probablj read wardt and intctprets: ' From 
•adi » oian, God defend us ; from ntdi • woman, God M«e m.' See SO m moo*i later 
note OOBtrilintBd to Tke Atkentrum, cited at III, ii, 419. — Ed. 

324. Does not tliis remarlc of I-ysanderN pivf ns ?^r^ insit^tit of the -vzy in which 
Thisbe, like any amateur actor, ran at once to ryraiuu&'& body, without looking to the 
ifgbterleft?— Ed. 

335. meanes] Theobald: It should be moans, i. e. laments over her dead Pym- 
mus. — Stervens : * Lovers make moan ' (line 332) appears to countenance the altera- 
tion. — RlTSON : But ' means ' bad anciently the same signification as mMtm. Pinker« 
ton ofaaenes that it ia a common term in the Scotch law, signifying to to relate, 
to declare ; and the petitions to the lords of session in Scotland run : ' To the lords 
of council and sessiou humbly means and shows your petitiooer.' Here, however, it 
evidently signifiec eompUdm. Bilb in Cbaaeeiy beg^n ia a duiiar naimer: * Hai»> 
biy complaining sbewetb unto your lordship,' &c. — Staunton : Theobald's change 
is, perhaps, without necessity, as * means ' appears fonnerly to have sometimes borne 
the same signification. Thus in T'wo Gent. V, iv, 136 : ' The uKoe degenerate and 
baaeartlbontToiBalceaidiBHanafix-lMr aa tfioahait done.'-»DTCB(ed. a): Bm 
in this passage [cited by Sta\mton] *To miike such means' surely signifies fas Stee- 
vens exjdains it) ' to make such interest for, take such pains about.' — W. A. Wricut : 
iUmu doe* not fit fai wdl with *vid«jleet* . . . The old word meme la of eonnwa 
occurrence. [Jamieson, Aofril /'tV/., gives : To Mene, Mesne, To utter complaints, 
tn make lamentations. • If you shouW die for me, sir knight. There's few for you 
will meane; For muny a better has died for mc, Who6e gravc:i are grbwitig green.' — 
Mimantiiy Btrdir, fil, 176. Knowing the prapenaity iriiieb ap|Murently, aeoordintf to 
tliL critics, characterised Shakespeurt', how is it that a modem poet has escaped the 
same condemnation ? With this stanza from the Border Mimirelsy still in o<ur ears, 
recall the exqniiite line in Amtutw Lamo's Sdm ^ Thty.' *0'er Hdeo*a afarina 
• tiie giiaa ia giowiitK sncn In deaolale Tbenimae/— Ed,] 
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Thefe yellow Cowdip cheekes 331 
Are gone, are gone : Loners make mone : 
His eyes v/ere greene as Lcekcs. 
O fifters three, come, come to mee, 

With hands as pale as Milke, 335 
Lay them in gore, fince you haue (hore 
With (beeres, his thred of filke. 

Tongue not a word : Come tnifly fword : 338 

336w Lay\ Zdtw Thedb. Warik John. 337. £lm/] tikrtide Q,. 

337. 4ir} tku RflWBr Pope, Hhu 

330. Lilly . . . now] THWHUiDt All Tbiib7*s Uim»mm,»miAm toi 'uom nmi in rega> 
lar rhjnne and metre. I soapecl, llime<bl«k the pO«t WQte *Tllflie llUy ^fWMV.' Now 

ilaek brows being a beauty, lilFy brows are as ridiculous as a eherrv nos^, .V^f eyes, 
ar f«*w/>j^ dbeelu. — Malone: 'Ltpe' could scarcely have been mt&tai^cQ, either by 
the 070 or «or, Ibr imw^F-FARuns Tbeobdd't duofe canoot be ri|^ Thfabe 
has before celebrated her P>TAmus as ' Lilly white of hue.* It should be 'These lips 
Ully, This nose cheny.' This mode of position adds not a Utile to the buriesque of 
the passage.— SmVBUS : We meet with aomewhet Uke this passage in George Feele** 
(tUH'Sves Ta/e, l$9$i ^Jfuanebant^o. Her coral lips, her crimson chin. . . . Zan l^fm , 
By gogs bones, thou art a flowiin^ k nave : her coral lips, her crimson chin !' — [p. 239, 
ed. Dyce. i can really see no parallelism here. Huaoebango is in earnest ; be goes 
en to qieek of her *di«er leetfi,* *her golden heir,' ftc., and Zeadppn ta meiely a 

Coarse scold who rails at everybody; had not this cifnrjon been repealed in modem 
editions, it would not have been included here. — Eu.J — COLUiiR (ed. ii) adopts tlw 
diange of his MS, 'This lily lip, Tbb cherry tip,' and notes thattbiiwaa <in all prob» 
ability Shakespeare's language, which would have additional comic eflect if Tltitbe 
Rt the ?ame time pointed to the nose of the dead Pyramus.' — R. G. White: Farmer's 
emendation was ingenious at least But miff a termnirbich is yet applied to the nose 
hi die nmery, be niitalcen tat * nofe,' written with a kog /, and it wena to me 

not improbable that it was so mistaken in this instance. [Of all tasks, that of con* 
verting the int e ntional nonsense of tiiis interlude into sense seems to me the moM 

33a. green aa leeks] In a private letter to Lady Martin, which I am permitted 
to quote, Mrs Ann'A Walter Thomas writes : ' I was interested when in Soutlicm 
Wales (o hear an old woman praising the twaatiful blue eyes of a child in these , 
worda, '■mac nhw'n Ha fel 7 cenlo," i. 0. ibief are aa green aa keka, graen and Una 
baring the same word {glds, from the same root as ottr^ibsiMtir) in Weleh, So Tbi»be 
must have borrowed her phrase from Welsh.' — Ed. 

334. O aiaters three] See Malone's note on 1. 293, above. 

338. aword} Haluwell {Afemm. 1879, p. 35) : There are reasons forbeUeviag 
that, notwithstanding the general opinion of the unfitness of the AfiJ. N. D. for rep- 
resentation, it was a successful acting play in the seventeenth century. An obscure 
comedy, at leait, wogid aotroety have fhmkhed Shaiphaa widt the following exceed' 
ingly curious allusion, evidently intended as one that would be familiar to the audi- 
ence, which occurs in his play of The /Zftrr, published in 1607: '■Kni. And how 
lives he with 'am? fJe. Faith, Uke Thisbe in the play, 'a has almost kil'd himselfe 
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Come blade, my breft imbrue : 

And fanvell friends, thus TMsbu ends } 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. 
Did-. Moon-fliine & Lion are left to burie the dead. 

Done. I, and Wall too. 

Hot. No, I aflTure you, the wall is downe, that parted 
thdr Fathers. M^U it pleafe you to fee the Epilogue, or 
to heare a Bergomask dance, betweene two of our com- 
pany? 

D»k* No Epilogue, I pray you ; for your play needs 
no cxcufe. Neuer excufe ; for when the plaiers are all 
dead, there need none to be blamed. Marry, if hee that 
writ it had plaid Piramus, and hung himfelfe in Thisbies 
garter, it would hauc becne a fine Tragedy : and fo it is 
truely, and \cxy notably difcharg*d. But come, your 
Burgomaske ; let your Epilogue alone. 
The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelue. 
Loners to bed> 'tis almoft Faiiy time. 
I fisare we lhall out-fleepe the comming mome, 



339. [Stabs herself. Dyce. 

340. farwell] farewell QqFf. 

341. [Die*. Theob. 
344. Bot.] Lyon. Qq. 

[Starting up. Cap. 
346. Bergemask\ Btrgomu tk t Q,F^ 
350. Heed'\ be Cap. conj. 



345 



350 



355 
357 

350. Afarry\ Mary Q,. 

351, tamg] Ff, Rowe + .^Vhite. hangd 
or hang" J or hanged Qq, Cap. et cet 

354. Burgomaske] Burgomatk F,F^ 
Rowe. Bergomask Pope et aeq. 

[Here a dance of Clowns. Rowak 
A dance bj two of the Clowns. White. 



widi the i««bberd,'«.« nodoe wUcb i* atio vihiaUo a» neerdbg a fra^:iiwiit bekof • 
ing to the history of the original performance of Shakespeare's comedjr, the interlude 

of the clowns, it may be concluded, havln<i been conducted in thf e'^t rrnr' nf bfirlcs.jae, 
and the actor who represented Tbisbc, when be pretends to kill hitnseil, lalliog upon 
the sceUwrd luieed of ttpoo the vmtA. [See C A. BitoWK in Afpm^:\ 

344. Bot.] Coi.i.ii'-R (ed. ii) : Tlie Qq pive this s[>eech (o Lton. Perhaps such 
was the origioal distribution, but changed before F, was printed, to excite laughter on 
the teraechstloiii of Fyramus. 

346. Bergomask] Hanmer \^Gloss.') A dance afler the numaer of the peasanu 
of rcr'»r>masco, a conntry in Italy belonging to the Venetians. .Ml tlie bufTcions in 
Italy aiiect to imitate the ridiculous jargon of that people \ and from thence it became 
a custom to ninic abo their nanner of daociag. — ^W. A. Wright » If we Mhrthata 
Bergamo for Bergomasco, Haoner's explanation is correct. Alberti {Diu'on. (Mi' 
vers.) says that in Italian ' Rerfjatnasca ' is a kind of dance, so called from Ceigamo, 
or from a song which was fonnerly sung in Florence. The Italian Zaitni (Our * zany ') 
a a ooDtmctioB Air Giovanni ia tiie dialect of Betyuao^ and is the nidmaBM fcr a 
peaiaot of that plioe. 
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As much as we this night haue ouer-watcht, 358 
This palpable grotlc play hath well beguil'd 

The heauy gate of night. Sweet friends to bed. 360 

A fortnight hold we this folcnuiiLy. 

In nightly Reuels ; and new ioltitie. ExntnL 

Enter Pucke. 
Puck Now the hungry Lyons rores. 
And the Wolfe beholds the Moone : 365 



359. palpable groJft\ QqFf, Rowe+, 
Coll. Hal. White i. fatpM^-^rtu Cap. 
et cel. 

Johns, el seq. 

362. R€Utls\ Revtl Rowe, I'ope, 
Thflob. Han. Warb. 

Scene lU. Fbpe-l'* Scene 11. 



Cap. Steer. Mai. Var. Knt, Coll. Sing. 
Hal. White i, Sia. Ktly. Scene contiiuied« 
D}ce, Com. White ii, iiuck. Rife. 

364. kungry\ Mhtt^^Ofiut lO qooted 
by Grey i, 78. 

Ly(ms\ lion Kuwc cl scq. 

365. b€hoUs^ QqFf, Rowe, Pope, 
Steev.'73,'78»'S5. ««iMMb W«rb. et oet. 



360. gate] HsATM: I believe our poet wrote gait, that is, the tediousoM of iU 

progresaioc. — Stkkvkns: That is, slow progress. Sn in Ki. h. II: III, ii, 15: 'And 
]ieav]r.gaited toads lie io their way.' \Gait is here applied metaphoricalty to hours, 
M in line 410 it is ^iplied witbwtt VBt^K^aat to iiuiietw— Co.] 

363. Enter Pucke] Coluer (ed. ii) adds, from bis MS, 'with a broom on his 
shoulder.' 'A broom,' says Collier, ' was unqucstiooably Puck's usual property on the 
stage, and as he is represented on the title-page of the old lliStory of his Mad Prankt^ 
1628.' 

364. Now, i*cc.] Cm. KRtncE (p. 104) : Very Anacreon in perfectncss, projwrtlon, 
grace, and spontaneity 1 So far it is Greek ; but then add, O ! what wealth, what 
wild imgiBg, and yet wliat compnarion and coadeniation of, Eaglialk ftnqrl In 
truth, there is nothing in Anacreon more perfect than Uww thirty linelj Or half to 
rich and imoginctive. They form a speckless diamond. 

364. Lyons] Malonk: It has been justly observed by an anonymous writer that 
'among this assemblage of bmiliar drcnmstaaoei attendini' midnight, dther in Eng- 
land or its neighbouring kingdoms, Shakespeare would never have thou^jht of inter- 
mlxii^ the exotic idea of the " hungry lions roaring," which can be beard no nearer 
dual the deaertt of Afiica, if he had not read in the 104th Mm: **Tboa makest 
darkness that it may be night, wherein all the beasts of the forest do move ; the (iont 
roaring after their prey, do seek their meat from God." ' — Stekvens : 1 do not per- 
ceive the justness of the foregoing anonymous writer's observation. Puck, who could 
• encircle the earth in forty minoiet,* lilce his fairy misbeai^ might ham snnSed *tlM 
spiced Indian air;' and consequently an imape, foreign to Europr.ms, might have been 
obvious to him. . . . Our poet, however, inattentive to little proprieties', has sometimes 
Intiodaoed lila wild beaata in regiona where th^ are never found. That in Arden, a 
torest in Frendi FlandeiB, we bear of a lionem, axid a bear deatioyt AntigDona in 
Bohemia. 

365. beholds] Warborton : I make no question that it should be ieAmvls, which 
is die wolf* cbaractetiitlc propei^.— Trcobald {LtOer to fKtrti^m, Uay, 1730^ 
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Whileft the heauy ploughman fnores, 366 
An with weaiy taske ibre-done. 
Now the wafted bnuids doe glow, 
Whil'ft the Icritch-owle, fcritching loud, 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe, 370 

In remembrance of a fhrowd. 

Now it is the time of night , 
That the graucs, all gaping wide, 

Eueiy one lets forth his fpright, 374 



366. Whilcjl^ Whilft Qq^Rowe etieq. 

367. /ore-d<mt\ fffrtdoone Q,. 

^69. /crUek-owU\ /erieek'»wk Q,. 
MmeA-Mir/GoU. Dyce, HaL White, Cua. 



369, fcrUchmg\ /crmhing 
schriekinglfAxDt. sentchimg {jiiCk.l>f9t» 
Hal. White, Cam. 



Ntcbols, ti, 603) : I am prodigionsly struck with the jiutness of your emendation 
iMM&]. I remember 00 image whatever of the wolf simply gazing on the moon ; but 
of the nigkt-kmvling of that beast we have aalhority from the poeU. Virgil, Georgitt^ 
1,486: again, yftneiJ, vii, 16. [In TTieobald's edition he added] So in Marston's 
Antmio and MtUida [Second Fart, III, iiij, where the whole pasMge seems to be 
copied firom Uw of onr ■ntliar; ' Now berkn Ae woUe esiiDsttbe &11 cheekt mooo; 
Now lyons half-clamd entrals roare for food ; Now croakes the toad, aad nigbt erowei 
screech aload. Flattering 'bout casements of departed soules ; Now gapes the graves, 
aod through their yawoes let loose Imprison'd spirits to revisit earth.' — ^Johnson: 
Hie elMitkB b better dun die ori|^aal reeding^ but perhaps the aalhor oicBHt 0DI7 
to say that the wolf gmn at the moon. — Maixine: The word 'beholds' was, in the 
time of Shakespeare, frequently wrinen btkoulds (as, I suf^ose, it was then pro- 
aeaoeed), which fnobebly opwrioned Che mbteice. These Uaee ebo to SpenMt'e 
Mn$ Q»ttm^ Bk Cento JCV which Shakespeare might have remembeitd, edd 
support to Warburton's emendation : 'And, all the while she \^Night'\ stood upon the 
ground. The wakefull dogs did never cease to bay ; As giving warning of th' uo- 
wonted ioaiid, WMi whkh her 71011 idieelea dd them eiifaf, And her derfce grieelj 
looke them much dismay: The messenger of death, the ghastly owlc, \N'iih rircry 
shriekes did also her bewray; And hungry wolves continually did howle At iter 
abfaoned brn^ to filtbjr aod eo Ibwlt.* (If it he Mmaed diet die oowpoeltei* eet up 
Bt diclatioB, die sniheuiiig of 'beholds' for iekomb i* not difficdt of oonpidieBeioD. 

367. fore-done] Dvck: That is, overcome. — Abuott, § 441 : /"cr- is used in two 
words now dlnsed, *Fonlow no kager.*— ^ Mm. VI t II, iii, 56; «She fiwdld het^ 

self.' — Lear, V, iii, 256. In both words the prefix has its proper sense of injury. — 
W. A. Wright : * For ' in composition is like the German ver-, and has sometimes • 
iwgatii« end Maetiiiiee ea inteittiTe iente. 

369. scritch-owie] Dycb (ed. ii) : I cannot but wonder that any editor should 
print here, with and Ff, ' scntch ' aad ' scritcliiag,' wheo the best of die old eds^ 
Q,, hss scriech-owU and scrieeking. 

xt%. Nonr It la, ftc.} STBBvmHS: Soio Bamktt 111,11,406: •*Tt» aow die very 
witddag doie of algiit When dnucii-yMrd* jawn.* 
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In the Church- way paths to glule. 375 

And we Fairies, that do runne. 

By the triple Hccatcs teame, 
From the prcfencc of the Sunne, 
Following darkenelTe hke a dreamy 

Now are froUicke ; not a Moufe 380 

Shall diilurbe this hallowed houfe. 

I am fent ivitli broome before, 

To fweep the dull behinde the doore. 

Enter Kin^ and Qncciic of Fairies^ luith their traim, 
Ob, Through the houfe giue glimmering light, 385 



375. dMfVil-flM^] r/l«rv^>«n/Ttete^ 

Eng. Parnassus fap. H*l.). 

ctieq. 
384. villi] with all 



385, 386. Ao«/V ^iuf... light,. ..Jier,} 
house, giv'n... light., ft re, ( trger. 

385. MrJ tAu Tbeob, ii, Warb. Jotuu. 
Staer. Var. Sing. 



373. That] See IV, i, 15a 

377. triple Hecates teame] OOOCB: The chariot of the moon was drawn by 
two horses, the one black, the other white. • Hecate ' is uniformly a disyllable in 
Shakespeare, except in / Nfn. VI: III, ii, 64. In Spenser and iien Joosoa it ia 
a triqrnaUe. But Mailowe, tbon^ a adMlar.aad MiddlctoD vae it ai a diiyl> 
table, and Golding has it both ways. [The daughter of Jupiter and Latona was 
called Laaa and Cjmihia in heaven, Diana on earth, and Fitoaerpine and Hecate in 
hell.] 

383. broome] Haixiwux: RoUn Goodfellow, and (he fairi«i genetallf, vera 

rrmarkable for their cleanliness. Reginald Scot thtw saj-s of Puck, 'Your grand- 
dames, maid, were wont to set a boll of milk for him, for (his pains in) grinding of 
malt or noitard, and tweeptng the hom at nidn^ht.' Coapaie alio Ben Jonson'a 
masque of Lew Restored: * Robin Goodfellow, be that sweeps the hearth and the 
house clean, ridHl?s fr>r th? countrv mnids, nnd does all ibeir other drudgery.* Hav- 
ing recottDled several metlectual atlempu be had made 10 i^ain admittance, he adds, 
* I e*cn went back . . . with mf broom and mf omdies aad came on eeoiidendy.* 

Till? t) ootn and candle were no doubt the principal external characteristics of Robin. 
Id the Mad PratUutt 1628, it ia stated that he ' would many timet walke in the night 
with n hraooe on Ui ahooMer.* 

383. dooro] FAftim aaya that < To sweep the dust behind the door' ii a oonunoQ 
txpwilion, and a romnon practice in large bouses, where the doors of balls and 
leriea bk Ihvown backward, and seldom or never shut. — HAIXIWELt, however, given 
ft more deaoly interprBlatfam. He mji that it ia 'to aweep awaj tiie doit wlileh ia 
behind the door.' 

385. Through . . , light] JoftNSON : Milton, perhajw, had this picture in his 
thought : 'And glowing emben through the gloom Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.' 

AMMr«Mi,79. I Ainit it AoMld be totd. * thnrngb (hia hooae or ^inuneiiag 
Vi^..'— R. G. White (ed. i, leading 7XM|pl} : Thinly, Obem doea not iniead to 
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By the dead and drowfie fier, 386 

Euerie Elfe and Fairie fpright, 

Hop OS light as bird from brier, 

And this Ditty after me, fing and dance it trippingli& 

TUa, Ftrft rehearfe this fong by roate, 390 
To each word a warbling note. 

3S6. /fiT,] QqFf, Rowc-r, Stft. White. 390. Tila ] Queen. Rowc 

fre: Cap. ct ctt. (subs.)- this\ your Q,, Cap. ColL D70e» 

389. Two lines, Rowe ii et Hq. Su. Cam. Ktly, White ii. 

dance it\ danre F^. 

command bk sprites to 'give glimmering light through the home by the utaU a»J 

Avmy firt} bat to diieet eteiy elf and fidiy iptke to liop at l^ht m bird from briir, 

Ihoui^h the bouse give glimmering light by the dead and drowsy fire. — Dyce (ed. ii) : 
A most perplexing paasage. R. G. White's reading and note, I must confess, are to 
me not quite intdUgiUe. Lettaom conjecture*, *ThitMi||1i iSifr kail go glimmering 
Ughi,* &c. — Hudson ; R. G. White's reading and note seem rather to darken what is 
certainly none too light. Lcttsom's conjecture is both ingenious and j-KJclicil in a 
high degree. ... I suspect that * By ' is simply to be taken as equivalent to by means 
§f. Tridng it 00, 1 fcfl tepefce i ye inytbhig very dwfc cr perplwfag fai the pawgie. 

— D. Wii,>ON fp. 260) : My conjectural reading involves no great literal variation: 
' llirough the Aouu-vrivts' glimmering light.' The couplet of Puck, which iouaedi- 
•lely pireoedes, loffideatlf hannodaes trifh tnch an idea, wbeie uttb tmooi he awecpi 
the dust behind the door. — KiNNEAR (p. loo) would read < — the boOK^/tri glim- 
mering light AItc/ the dead and drowsy fire,' Ac, and remarks: '"Tbe dead and 
drowsy tire " tells the hour to the fairies, — so Puck says, L 36S, " Now the wasted 
bmidi do glow.*' He iepeei»« Now '* fiw times, Mis^iAtffikN^ 
1. 380, "And we fairies. . . . jVow are frolic." Oberon himself repeats the word, 1. 
395, **N9Wt nntil the break of day," &c The whole context indicate* that Nom ia 
the true reading. [I thbik it escaped the notice of Dyce and Hndson that R. G. 
White, in his text, reatotes the ptmctuatloo of the QqFf, and that it was Capell who 
first closed, more or less, the sentence at ' fire," which I think is wrong; it increases 
the obscurity, which will still remain in spite of Hudson's interpretation of 'by,' its 
commonest interpretation, and it will still be petplestnip to know how it is the fairies 
who give the glimmering liglit when it is given by means of the drowsy fire, un1e.<a 
the fairies carry the fire about with them, which is not likely. R. G. White's emen- 
dation, obtained by an insignificant change, is to me aatialactory : 'Albeit there to hot 
a faint, gUsBmering ligbt dirooghout the boose, yet there is enoogh by means of the 
dead and drowsy fire for ercry Elf and F.Tiry to hop and sing and dance.' — En ] 

388. brier] Si eevens : This comparison is a very ancient one, being found in one 
of the poems of Lawrence MuMt, p. 31— [ed. Ritaoo, ap. W. A. Wright] : «Tbat are 
was blith als brid on brere.' 

389. it trippinglie] This • it * may be, as Abkott, § 226 says, used indefinitely, 
like ' daub it,' or • queen it,' or ' prince It ' ; but here it is not inj]X)ssible that it refers 
to the ditty, which was to be both snag and danced. — Knioht calls attention to the 
v&c by Shakes|>eare of 'trip' a.s the fairies' pace; it is so used in IV, i, 107. Milton's 
ose of it for the dances of the Nymphs and the Graces in L'AlUgrt> and Comus wiU 
occur to eveij onci— *Ed. 
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Hand in hand, with Fairie grace, 
Will we fing and bleiTe this place. 

Tki Song. 



iy2 



N€iw vnHU tilt breakt ^ day, 
Thwtg^k iAtf kou/r each Feary ftre^. 

To tJu bejl Bride-bed zvill we. 
Which by vs JhaU blefftd be : 



395 



398 



394. Om. Q4. SoDg aoA Daooe. Cap. 



395-^16. In Roniaa, and giteo to 
Obenw, <2g» Johm. et ieq. 



394. Tbe Senf } Johnson: [TUs Song] I bare rntored to 01ieR»» at it a^ipa- 

rently contains not the blessing which he intends to bestow on tbe bed, but bif 
declaration that he will bless it, and bis orders lo the Fairies how to perform the 
necessary rites. But where then is tbe Song ? — I am afraid it is gone with manj 
odber tibiags €f greater value. The tmtb ia tbai two aongi are loat Theierieaof tbe 

Scene is this : after the speech of Puck, Oberon enters and calls his Fairies to a sonf;, 
which song is apparently wanliag in all tbe copies. Next Titaaia leads another song, 
which is indeed lost like the fconer, though the Editors have eodeavouKd lo find it 
Then Obetoo dismisses bis Fairiea to the deipatcb of tbe ceremooies. The tongs I 
suppose were lost, because they were not inserted in the players' parts, from which 
tbe drama was printed. —Capell [whose Notes were written before he had read 
Johnioo'a edition] : That [liues 39S-416} cannot be a Song ia dear, even to demon- 
stration, from the measure, the matter, and verf air of every part of it; oa the other 
hand, it is as clear that a sonjj, or something in nature of a sonfj, must hare come in 
here ; but, it ibi^k is not it, what are we to do for it i The maoncr in which Oberou 
in bit fiiat apeeeb, and the qneen in her reply, expteaa themaelvea, may incline Hnne 

to conjecture that this, which is at ]iresent before us, was designed by its Author to be 
delivered in a kind of recitative, danced to by Titania and her train, and accom* 
penied wida (heir voices; but die arguments against ita being n aong ate ahnoat 
cqvallj forcible against its being reciutive ; and tbe word * Now ' Seems to argue a 
aong preceding. Possibly sucii a one did exist ; but Shakespeare, not being pleased 
with it, nor yet inclined to mend it, scratched it out of his copy, and printed otf tbe 
play without one, as we see u the Qq; and his fiiends, tlie players senriMe of die 
defect, but having nothintj at hand to nu nd it — supjilied it injudiciously in the manner 
above recited. If this simple but beautiful play should ever be brought on the stage, 
the insertioD of sooie light song — in character and suited to tbe occasion — wonld do 
credit to a manager's jodgnienl,and honour to the poet who shonid co mpose it [This 
last remark is noteworthy as a revelation of the influence, even on so conservative an 
editor as CapcU, of an age which still believed that Shakespeare's ' wood-notes ' were 
* wild,' and that they cootd be not only improved by cultivation, but so socceafoUy 
imitated as to elude detection. Sec Fleay's note, line 417 below, where anodier 
explanation of this discrepancy between the Qq and Ff is piven. — En ] 

395. blessed be] Stekvens : So io Cbauccr's Alarckanies Taie, bne 9693, ed. 
TyrwUtt [line 57$, cd. HorIs]: *And whan the bed was wifb die pieil l-Uesaid.* 
We learn also from 'Articles ordained by King Henry VII. for the Regulation of his 
Household ' that this ceremony was observed at the marriage of a Princess : 'All men 
at her cowming to be voided, except woemen, tiU she be bnn^ to har be^ld; and 
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And the iffue there create ^ 

Eiter Jliall be fortunate : 

So JJiall all the couples three , 

Euer irue in kmng be : 

And ^ thts ^ Nahtns hemd^ 

Shall n^ in ikeir iffue ftand. 

Nnter mole^ liarelip^ nor fcarre. 

Nor marke prodigious^ fuck as are 

Defpifcd in Natiuitie , 

Shall vpon their children be. 

With tJUs field dew conj cerate , 



400 



405 



409 



408,409. be. \Vith...confecratc,] iJ^, VVUh ...confecrale. Qk^."\,Vl\ {yy?!). 

the flnn bodi; be iMnge in Us bedd in hi« afabte, villi • cewne CMt aboole him. 

Then the Bishopjie, with the CliAplaineB, to come in, and blesse the bedd.' — Doltf. : 
Blessing the bed wu obcerved at aU nuuiiage*. This was the fona, cofNcd from the 
Manoal fbr tbe oae of SclUbuiy : * Noete veto leqneale am iponnt «i aptat* «d 
tecten pairgoe ri ttt, Moedat aacerdM et benedicat tbalaaiiiai» dloatx Benedict Don- 
ine, thalamntn istnni et omnes habitantes in eo ; ut in tua pace conaistant, et in tua 
yolontate penotoeant : et in amore tuo vivant et »encacaat el maUij>liceotur in loogi- 
(ndtoc dlcfiuL Vcr DoniniUB^^'ItaBi brasdictio aupe 1 IflduoL Bcnedici DwBmCt 
hoc cubtcolum, rebpicr;, qainon dormis neque dormitas. Qui custodis Israel, custodi 
famuloa tuoa in hoc tecto qaiescente* ab omnibua faptaipaticis demonum illusionibuc : 
custodi eof ▼^lantea at in precepds tula «adIlanUHr donaientes, et te per soporen 
aendant : ut bic ^ oIimim defensionis taa* flamlailitar anidlio. Per Dominum.— 
Deinde fiat beoedictio super eos in lecto tantum cum Oremus. Benedicat Dcas cor- 
pof» vestra et animas vestras ; et det super vos benedicttonem sicul beoedixit Abra- 
baai,Iaaae,ct JaeolK Anen^ — ^Hia penfida aapeiigat «aa aqua benedicta,ct aiedlacedat 
et dimittat eoe in pace.' — W. A, Wright : Compare The Romans of Partenay, or 
Mtluiint {itA. Skeat), 11. 1009-11 : 'Forsooth A Hisshop which that tyme tbcr was 
Signed and bleasid die bedde holylj ; " In nomine dei," so said in thM place/ 

399. enate] For a long list of participles like the present word, and *C0Ba e c i ate/ 
in line 409, where ed is nmitif d after / or %tt .\iutf)TT, % 342. 

408, 409. be. . . . conbccrate.j CoixiER {^J^otes, &c., p. Ill): The MS puts a 
CBDua after 'be 'and a period after *coasee»ate,* tboa ateaaing that none of tbeie 
dilQgurements shall be seen on the children consecrated with this Beld-dew. Then 
begins a new sentence, wbtcb is judiciously altered in two words by tbe MS — namely, 
in line 413 it reads: 'Ever aball it softly rcM.' [Tbe reading of Rowe ii. — Cd.] 
Hie qnesdoo ia wbetber tbe fiiiriea or tbe bme of &e dHGncat ooapleaare 10 be 'eon- 

•cerate ' with the ' ficld dcw.' and there seems no reason why such delicate and 
immortal beings should recjuire it, while children might need it, to secure them from 

* marks prodigiotta.'— 'Dvcb (ed. K) : Collier allagetbcr atiaaadeiitaiidi tbe line, wbid 
means ' with this conseerattd fittd-dew^ \. e. fairy holy-water; and when he adds that 
the field-dew was intended for ' the children,' he most unaccountably forgets that as 

• tbe couples three ' have only just retired to their respective bridal chambers, tbe 
OMial period mak elapM befoie tbe birtb of «die chadieo.* bf wbicbliaK «this 6Hd> 
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Euery Fairy take his gate , 

And each Jeuerali chantber bUJfe , 

Through this PaUace with fweet peaces 

Euit Jhallin Jafcty reji j 

And ike oamer tf U UeJL 

Trip tfcw^i make na^fiegfi 

Meet meaUfy Weake efdety* 



410 



415 



it ta/efy Rowe U-f , Cap. Steev.'Ss, Sing. 



413, 414. Transposed, White, Sta. 
H«da. Ktly. 



413. Euer (hall ia fafety] £ver shall 



410 ra/i-J gatl Johns, ct seq. 



safety Mal.'po, Steev. Siag. Ever tkaii 
7 1» safety Dyce ii, iii. 

414. Two Unes, Johm. 
of it] oft Han. 

415. away] away them Han. 



ii, CblL H» fii (MS). iS'«r isAdJ? Ir im 416. [Exeunt. Qq. Exeont King. 



dew ' (so very prematurely provided) was not UDlikely to lose iti vilCOBi and ereil to 
empomte, though ia the keeping of fairies. 

409, &c. 1). Wn,^ON fp. 260^^ : Arranged in the following order, the consecutive rela- 
tion of ideas seems to be more dearly expressed : ' Thrmigh this paiace with sweet 
peace Eveiy fiuiy uke hi* gah. And ««eb fetenl diauber UeM, With tUi field-dew 
consecrate; And the owners of it blest. Ever shall in safety rest,' &c 

409. field dew] DoucB : There seenM to be in this Une a covert satire against 
holy water. Whilit tbe popular coofideDce in the power of fairies existed they had 
fllMiiiied die ciedit of dalagiBiMh gix)d service to aaankfaid; and tbe great influenee 
which they possessed (^ve so much offeree to the holy monks that they determined 
to exert all their power to expel the imaginary beiogs from tbe minds of the people 
hf taking the office of the ftiriea* benedtctiont entiielj hito dieir own hands. Of 
this we have a emloaa |miof in tiie b^gioniog of Cbancai'a tale of The if 
Bath. 

410. gate] See Une 360. 

413,414. Bnnr . . . blosi.3 Staumto!!: latonetimetboagbi 'Ever Aall' • aria- 
print for Evfry hall, but it has rfncr hecn su{:r?csted to me by Mr Singer, and by an 
aooaymous correspondent, that the dif&culty in the passage arose from the printer's 
having transposed the lines.— R. G. WkiTB (ed. i) : It was not mttl May, 1856, that 
die difficulty received its easy sdntioo at the hands of a correspondent of tbe London 
niuslrated News, who sifn^ed his commimication C. K. W. [Probably the * anony- 
mous correspondent ' referred 10 by Staunton, who had then the charge of one of tbe 
columns in The lUustrattdNevfSj^^Ty.'] This emendation is stoocetbe ahnpleit and 
the most consistent with the form and .spirit of the context. — Dvcr. fed. ii) : I cannot 
agree with R. G. White in bis estimate of this emendation ; I must be allowed to 
pveibr ni7 own oonection—the addition of a single letter. And compare the wonh 
of tbe npipQaed Fairy Queen concerning Windsor Castle : * Strew good lucic, oopha, 
on pvery sacn«d room ; 7^a( it may stand tiU tht ftrfttua! doom, In st.atc [seat ?] ar 
wholesome as in slate tia fit, Worthy the owner, and the owner it.' — Merry Wives 
V, V. — Haujwbixs The orijgnial, in line 413, Is pnibabljr ooned, the nomniative 
paJatt^ bebig ondentood.— XucMTLBy (|k 137} : Thii ia the third or, rather, fiwrth 



Queen and Train. Cap. 



1« 
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Robin, If we ftiadowes haue offended, 417 
Thkike but this (and all ts mended) 
That you haue but flumbred heere. 

While thefe vifions did appeare. 4ao 
And this weake and idle dieame, 



417. Epilogue. Hal. 

Robin.] Pock. Rowe. 



418. but this {and^ but {this, and 
FjF^. btd MiQr. tmd Rowe d leq. 

430. ak/t\mt<if 



tnnspositlon in this play. We mqr obierve that twice befece it wet die eeoood line 
ef diie cooplet thet eomiBenced with * E«er.* For e fifth tnnepMitiMi in dte ongtnel 

eds., see III, i, 146. 

417, &c. Flkay I^Li/t ami Work, p. 182): The tracet of the pUy having been 
altered from a venion for die stege are nvmetoiiB. Tiieie it a donUe eodiag. Rob' 
ia*t final speech is palpably a stage-eptlogae, whilt- what {Hvcedes, from *En/er Ptuk* 
to 'break of day — Exeunt^ is very appropriate for a marriage entertainment, bat 
scarcely suited for the stage. In Acts IV and V again we find the speech-prefixes 
Duke, Dttduti, Qmm for TXemw, I^fiolUOf Btttomt todi variatioiit are neaify 
alwaj-s marks of alteration, the tmnaroed characters being anterior in date. In the 
prose scenes speeches are several times assigned to wrong speakers, another commoo 
maik of eltentioa. In die Faiiiea the diancier of Modt (Mole) has been excited 
in the text, though he still remains ainoqg the dramatis ptrsona. [This statement it 
to me inexplicable. When Titania summons four fairies (among ihetn Moth) tliere 
are four replies. In neither Quartos nor Folios is there a list of dramatis persona.— 
Edi>} It not, I Aink, peaaiUe to say which paitt of the play weie added for fhe 

Court performance, but a careful examination has convinced me that wherever Robin 
occurs in the stage-directions or speech -prefixes scarcely any, if any, alteration bet 
been made; Fiteh, on the contrary, indicate! change. [Be it remembered (hat in 
ddt aUusion to ' the Court performance ' no special occasion is intended, for none has 
been recorded, but Fl.E.\Y, tiirourjhout his Hhlory of the London Sta^r, is emphatic 
in his assertion of ' ihe absolute subordination of public performances to Court pres- 
entadont* [Jntrtd, p. 11). In proper obedience to diis belief he aseomet, therefore, 
a Court performance in the prcs'."nt caiic. This opinion, that additions were made for 
a Couit performance, Fleay subsequently deserted. See Date of CompasUiMt^ post, 
— En.7 

417. shadowes] Hunter (i, 298): Here we have a iderenoe to * eentinieiiit in 
the play: 'The best in liiis kind are but shadows, and the worst are no worse if 
imaginalioQ aotend them,' an apology for the actor and a compliment for the critiCi 
Vntat die poet had pot into the month of one of die cfaaraoten in respect ^ die poor 

attempts of the Athenian clowns, he now, by the repetition of the word ' sh.idr^v^; ' 
in efiect says for himself and bis companions. ' Shadows ' is a beautiful term by 
which to expias acton, dioee whoee life is a perpetual penooation, a temblaiiee bet 
of tomedling real, a shadow only of actual experiences. The idea of this resem* 
blance was deeply inwrought in the mind of the po^t inrl r. -'nr. When a later 
period he looked upon man again as but 'a walking shadow,' buj mind inuuudiately 
passed to die loof^rished thought, and he proceedt; 'A poor plajfcr That ttmtt 
and lictt his boor upon die stiiBe And then b lienrd no more.' 
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No more yeelding but a dreame. 
Gentles, doe not reprdiendL 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And as I am an honed Puckt , 

If we haue vneamed lucke, 

Now to fcape the Seq^ents; tongue^ 

We will make amends ere long : 

Elfe the Pucke a lyar call. 

So good night vnto you alL 

Giue me your hands, if we be firiendSi 

Ard Reibm (hall reftore amends. 



423 



425 



430 



432 



422. mon yetUmgl men idlmg D. CoU. White i, Djrce U, iii, Kdy. 



422. dreame] Compare the Prologue to Lily's T%t Woman in iht Mtmt^ 1597: 
• This hut the shadow of our author's dreame, Argues the substance to be neere at 
band \ At whoae appearance I most btunbiy crave. That in joar forehead she may 
xradcoatent If imbjt liralii eanpe ia her diiooww. R4mind>w 
dreame.' — p. 151, ed. Fairbolt.— Ed. 

425. honest Pucke] Collier: *Fuck' or Pouie is a name of the devil, and as 
Tyrwbitt remarks [II, i, 39J it is used in that sense in Pien Ploughman's Vision, 
and diiewbefe. It wm thwgfaw n ew i i y far SbtopMBie^iMcy mf■■ff^ ^ w^ tpMWit 

his hcnrstr, ani to clear himself from any connexion v,-fth the 'belle Foolcs.* [' HoU" 
est ' here refers cue rely to bis veracity, as is shown by line 429. — EouJ 
4j6. vnMxiMd] SmvMMSs Hut is» if we have better fertooe thn ii« bsfe 

427. Serpents tonpoje] Johnson: That is, if we be dismissed without hisses. — 
Steevens : So in Markham's EngHsh Areadia, 1607 : • But the nymph, after the 
cotteoi of diMitM tn^diani, whose fiist act ii cntertaioed whb a snaky salutaiioop' 
&c. 

431. Qine . . . hands] Johnson: That is, clap your hands. Give us your 
apfdaose. Wild and fantasdcal as this play is, all the parts io their various modes 
are well wiiHen, and give the Und of pleasofe wUdb the author designed. 

d^?. amends] Unwarrantably ' appr.-hending ' (The«<?tM wmilfl say) that in the 
aecoad syllable of ' vamds ' there is a punning allusion to the end of the play, 6m- 
MOCK (HildlNnghanaeD, 1868) takes the liberty thus to tmulalat 



Wilson. 

423. C^w/i-x] Gm//es QqFf. 

425. /am] /'s« Cap. Steev. Ma). Var. 



425, an"] Om. F F^, Ro«e+. 
429. fyar] Iyer Q,- 
43a, [Exeunt oomes. Rove. 




fiide. (Eift.)' 
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THE TEXT 

Thk Text u so fully diccuMcd in the Prtfact to this Tolume that litUe remaios lo 
be idded. except the opioioii* of two Or ttaet eiBloii, and an acooont of to alleged 
nird Qmattf.. Fkom the days of Dr Johnson all editors mention, with more or less 
fullness and accuracy, the Quarto« and Folios, but Knicmt is the earliest, I think, to 
express ao opioioa as (o the degree of excellence with which the Tkxt of this play 
hit been tnuMmitted to oa. AMioagh I haw given tfie aoibttaace of bia note at V, I, 

115, I think it be.st to repeat it here. 

'One thing is clear to us,' says Kmicht {Imtrodtutory Notice, p. 331, 1S40?), 
*(liattliaori0iial of thaae edftkoa \L #. the two QnaftoaJ.wblcberer it night be, waa 
' printed from a gemlBe copy, and carefully superintended through the prett. The 

* text appears to us as perfect as it is possible to be. considering the state of typography 

* of that day. There is one remarkable evidence of this. The Frol<^ue to the inter- 

* lode of dM Clowna ia the FIMi Act la poipoaelf made inaecanie in ita poBCtiiatioD 

* throughout. Tlic speaker " docs not stand u[xjn points." It was impossible to hare 

* effected the ol^ect better than by the punctuation of [Q,} ; and this ia preciaeljr one 

* of tiioae naiiei* «f ^eeij in wliidi a prln^ woald li»«e fiUled, iinla« he had ibt- 

* lowed an extteoMly dctt oopjr, or Ua pioofii Ind been oonected \xs an author or as 

•editor.' 

R. G. White (ed i, p. 18, 1857) : ' Fortunately, all of these editions £Q^ and 

* F,] were printed quite careAilly ibr books of thdr daaa at that day; and the caiea 

'in svhlch there is admissible- doubt as to the toadlagai* eoMipa wtl fely few, and» 

* with one or two exceptions, unimportant.' 

Rev. H. N. HtmaoM {JmmAielim, p. i, 1880) : • In all three of these copies [the 

* Quartos and I'olio] the printing ia remarkably clear and correct for the time, inso- 

* mticii that modern editors have little di(Ticuhy aliout the text. Fiobably none Of the 
' Poet's dramsis has reached us in a more satisfactory state.' 

Tn 1S41 Hai.t.iwki.i. stated (yfn /n/rn/. .S'A.'r if/tit/. A^. />. p. 9) that < Cbetwood, 
' in his work entitled Tkt Briiisk Theatre, i2mo. Dublin, 1750, has given a list of 
•titlea and datea of the early editions of Shakespeare's Plays, among which we find 
*A moste pleasauMte eomedie, ealled A Midsummtr J9^[kti Drtamtt^V^ frmka 

* of the fayrtes, stated to have been published in the year 1595. No ropy either with 
' this date or under this title has yet been diaoorered. It is, however, necessary to 
'Kate that Steevena and otbeis have pranoonoed muKf of die tidea wfaidi Chetwnod 

has K'ven to be fictitious.' 
Hunter, biased, poaaibly, by ao innocent desire to fix the date of composition, ia 
<he vAf edtie who haa n good word kit Chetwood, whose accuruy is conununly held 
b S^cttecna. Hunrni aaka(AWr JUmt. i, 383): *Kave Chttwoed'a atotemenli 

147 
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* wmr faten examined in a fair and critical spirit, or do we dismiss them on the men 

* force of personal authority broogfat to bear against them ? A copy cannot be pro* 

* dttoed; but neither could a copy of the first edition of Hawdtt be produced in the 
•dmaof Steeventaad Malooe; yet itwodd bava bees a mirtakeii oondaiaon dwt 
*no snch editirin fxisted because neither of ibosc comm-nrr^tors had seen a copy. 
' Cbetwood gives the title somewhat dicuflutaotiaUy, as if he had seen a copy ; aod 
*if aont of bis tradidomi may be abeim to be aafouoded, if be may be provad to 
*ba!va been credoknie, or even something wone. his writings contain some truth, and 
*we G&nnot perha^M easily drn<,v th? line which shall separate that which it worthf 

* of belief from that which is to be rejected without remone.' 

W. A. WmiOHT (Aigfber, hr) i^vet to Chetireed tbe tmp de grmei in Ae pieieoi 
faHteMBS *tbaipdlii«of «v7tha''kiirfBcieMto€OQdeflintbetilleaia|Miioai.' 

« 



DATE OF COMPOSITION 

It is stated in the Frtfact that the following hues and allusions famish internal 
e^Maace of the DiOttf Cm^iHm 9-' 

a. Tftaiiia'idetcriptioaof diediiiitioiiiaflbetsoBtfie ncadier and barwtt ca— d 
bjr Ae qnanel betwoea bar aad OberaowII, i, 9«-uos 

3. 'Amdtmi^mftMrtim €9trf atmdSfft mt.'— II, i, 14; 

4. *0iituum»r9 defik tkmm pmfMiUtmii JitW-^V, U II i 
5« A yuciu of Pj^fMnutt tuul Tkttitt 

6. data of ^teaeeff't /hcrir Qmmtk 

7. The ancient privilege of Athens, whereby Egeus claims the disposal of bh 
daughter either to give her in marriage or to put her to death. — I, i, 49 ; 

8. ' 7^ thrice thret Mtttttt mMtnutig fir the death 9/ Uamuig^ iate dumit «■ 

htggtru:—S, i, 59; 

9. And, finally, that the play was intended for the celebratioo of a noble marriage. 
These will now be dealt with in liietr foregoing order: 



t. ♦Thorough bush, THoKouciH uKiAR.' — II, i, 5. 

CAvnx in 1767 (i, Introd. p. 64) saidt 'if Oat pretty fantiattcal poem of Diay- 
* ton's, call'd — ^'Nymfkidim 9t Tk» Cemrt tffkiry," be early enough in time I 
♦believe, it is; for I have seen an edition of that author's pastorals printed in T503. 
'quarto) it is not improbable, that Shakespeare took from thence the hmt of his 
■fidiiett a tine of fbat poen ■'Thoron^ boah, thorough briar*' oeenia alio ro b» 
•play.' 

In the Variorum edition of 1773, Steevens asserted that Drayton's Nympkidia 
' was printed in 1593,' but in the next Variorum the assertion was withdrawn, and 
00 dodrive coodneioa aa to Uae prioiritj of Diajtoo or Sbakeapeaia was fcacbed, 
Bam llALCHtB, in dae Varknm of 1821, leided the qaeadon fa a noto on < Hob> 
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goblio,' II, i, 39, M follows:— 'A copy «f cortain poemi of tbis atithor [Drayton], 
*7X# B^ttU ^Agimtourtt tfya^UtHOt Ac, pnblHlied in 1627, which is in the col- 

* lection of my firiend, Mr. Bindley, puts the matter ^x•yolld a doubt ; for iu one of 

* the blank leaves beiioK the book, the antbor has written, as follows : " To the ooble 
««*Kn^t, my moat hoooced ffrend. Sir Heaiy WiUongblqr, one of (be selected 
<« patrons of thes my latest poems, from his servant, Mi. Drayton.'" 

Drayton having been thus disposed of, a rjew claimant to priority was broujjht for- 
ward. * i'bere seems to be a certainly,' says Halliw£LL \^Memoratuia, 1^79, p. 6), 
'that Shakespeare, in die oompositioii of the MUbmrnmer Uigket Dnam, had i& obo 

* place a recollection of the Sixth Book of Ihe Faerie Qiteene, published in 1596, for 
' be all but literally quotes the following [line from the Eighth Canto of that 
*book: — "Through hila and dales, through boshes and fhroui^li brercs," — Ftatru 
' Queetu, ed. 1596^ 460. As the Midsummer Night's Dream was not pjnled 

* until the year 1600, and it is impossible that Si>i;iiser could have been present at 
*aoy rqireseatatioD of the comedy before he bad written the Sixth Book of the 

* PUserit Queemt ii may be birly oondnded that Shakespeare's play was not ooasposed 

* at the earliest before the year 1596, in fact, not until some time aftor Janoaij the 

* 20th, 1595-6, on whicli day the Scr^ind Pnrt of the Faerie Qtttene was i-nh-red on 

* the i)ooks of the biationers' Company, ine sixih book of that poem was probably 
' written aa early as 1591 or 1593, oeitainly in Ireland, and at wamt oonsidendile time 
•before the month of November, 1594, the date of the entry of publication of the 

* Amoretti, in the eightieth sonnet of which it is distinctly alluded to as having been 

* completed previously to the composiUoo of the latter work.' 

This opbioo Halliwell saw no reason to retract; be repeals it idmost word for 
WOfd in bis Outlines (1885, p. 500). But it does not meet Fleay's approval. ' Mr 

* HalUweirs fancy that Spenser's line . . . must have been imitated by Shakespeare 
' ... Is very flimsy; hill and dale, bosh and brier, commoiiplaeea of the time.*— 
Life and fVori, p. 186. Tl^ey have been coasmonplaces ever since, onqnestionaldj, 
and doubtless Flkay could have furnished many exam-^les from contemporary authors 
or he would not have made the assertion. 'Nor is luctc any proof,' t'leay goes on 
lo say, *tbat Ibis soogr could net have been tfansmitted to Irdtaad In t$93 or IS94.' 
But what, we may ask, would have been the object in transmitting a ' commonplace ' ? 
I quite agree with Fleay that there is small likelihood in Haluwkll's suggestion, 
bnt is it quite fiur to sooff at a * fancy,' and in the same breath propose another, such 
asflie'tnuMMnlssiiMHoIrdMd'? 



S, TITAMIA** SBCUFnOM OV THS FWVntTXD »ASOinL— U, 1, 96-190. 

As this item of internal evidence still walks about the orb like the sun, it deserves 
Btfict atteotioD, and to that end, for the coaveoience of the reader, the whole passsKc 
■ hen recalled 

' And neucr fmce the middle Summers fpring 

* Met Tve on hii, in dale, foneft, or mead, 

« • « » • 

' But with thy braules thou baft diftobiVd our fpoit 

* Therefore the Windes, piping to vs in vaine. 

* As in reuenge, haue fuck'd vp from the fea 

< Gootagieas fegges: Whldi falling in the Land, 
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* Hath cucrie petty Riuer made fo proud, 

' That they batie ouer-borne their Conunents. 

* The ose batb dmcloK fliddi'd his yoake m vabei 

* 'Ilie Ploughman lod bis fwcat. and the greeoe CotM 

* Hath rotted, ere bis youth attained a beard: 

* The fold (lands empty in the diowned field, 

* And Crowes are fatted with the antntoa flodw* 
'The nine mens Moms is tild vp with mud, 

* And the queint Mazes in liie wanton gieeae, 

* For lacke of IrwI «« TadUUmuiflMble. 

* The bomane moruls want tbdr winter hecre, 

* No night is now with bymne or caroll bleft ; 

* Therefore the Moone (the gouemeiTe of floods) 

* Rde Id her aoffcr, wesbe* tU the anc; 
'That Rheumaticke difeafcs doe abound. 

* And through this dillemperature, we fee 

* The feefoitt dter; hoiicd heid«d 6«A» 

* Fall in the fre(h lap of the crimfiio Kofei 

* And on old Ifyfms chinne and Icie crowne, 

* An odorous Cbaplet of fweet Sommer buds 

* b w b nockeiy fet The Sfuriog, die SoanBier, 

* Ttic childinj^ Autumne, angry ^^'i^.tpr change 
' Their wonted Liueries, and the mazed world, 

< fbeir loowefe, now kaowes not wUdi b whidi; 

< And this fame pivfeoy of euils, 

' Comei fiom our debate^ Aam oar diflientioD*' 

*Tlke ooDfaikM of eeaeoas here deeeribed,' aafd Smvms, in 1773, «b no bmmc 

'than a poetical account of the weather which hapjirncd Id England about the time 

* when this play was first published. For tbia information I am indebted to cbanoe, 

* whidi funiisbed me with a few leaves of an old meteorological history.' This anef' 
tion that die *fdd meteorological history ' applied to the weather about the time thia 
play was published, that is, alwut 1600, Stfevens repeated in 177S and in 1785, but 
to I793( having adopted Malone's chronology of the Date of Comfotiticn, which 
plaoed tbsa play in 1591, Smvns ailendy changed the appUcatian of hab *old 
meteorological histOTy ' to the weather eight years earlier, and said that bis few leaves 
referred to the weather ' about the time the play was «rri(/ra.' [Italics, mine.} 'The 
' date of the season,' Stekvens goes on to say, ' may be better determined by a 
'dcKriptioo of the same weather in Cbvrebyard'a Ckaritit^ 159$, when, aaji he,**'« 
' " colder sraiton. in all sorts, was never Mcne." He than procaeda to say the same 
' over again in rhyme : — 

< " A colder time in world was neuerMnci 

* '* Tlic skies do lowre, the sun and moone wnste dim; 

* " Sommer scarce koownc but that the leaaes are greene. 

■ M The winter^a waste driaea water ore the brim ; 

• " Upon the land preat flotes of wood may swina. 
' " Nature thinks scome to do hir dutie right 

* •* Becansa wa bane dJapleaBde the Lord of Light." 
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' Let the reader compare these lines with Shakespeare's, and hc wiUfindtflat ibcy 
' are both de»criptif« of the taste weather aod ita coosequencea.' 

It WIS, however, BLAKawAY who, in « note in the Variamm ^ *tt (vol pi 
343), adduced yet more ooodwive proo£s of the extremely bad wcatlier in 1593 and 
1594, which he found in extracts, printed by Strype {Ann. v, iv, p. 211), from *Dr 

* King 'a Lecturet, preached at Vork.' Aa W. A. Wright, in his Pre/act to the 
pMteat play, has given the exii«Gti fiom the Leetnies thentetvca, I pccfer, where 
I can, to follow Wright, as more e xa ct . From the second of a series of Lm- 
turts upon lonas, delivered at York in 1594 and published in 1618, the following 
extract, from p. 36, is given : ' The monetha of the year haue not yet gone about, 

* wfaeida die Lord faath bowed the heaaeiia, and oome down emoafrt ve with more 

* tokens and earnests of his wrath intended, then the agedst man of our land is able 

* to recount of so small a time. For say, if euer the windes, since they blew one 
' against the other, haue beene more coimnoD, ft more tempeataooa, aa if the fbure 

* endes of lieenen had conspired to tome the foundations of the earth vpside downe ; 

* thunders and lijihtniiigs neither seasonable for the time, and witball most terrible, 

* with such effecu brought forth, that the childe vnbome shall spealce of iL The 
■ anger of the dondi hath beene powred downe vpea our heads, faodi with atmndaaoe 

* and (sauing to those that felt it) with incredible violence ; the aire threatned our 

* miseries with a blazing starre ; the pillers of the earth tottered in many whole coua* 

* triea and tracts of our Ilande ; the arrowes of a woeful pestilence haoe beene cast 

* abroad at laq;e in all tlw qoarten of our realme, eaen to the emptying and «Bapeo- 

* pling of some ports thereof; treasons against our Quecne and countrey '.vc - haue 
' koowne many and mighty, monstrooa to bee imagined, from a number oi Lyons 

* wfaeipe, lurking in their deones and watdiing thev hooie, to vndoe vs; oor expect** 
' tion and comfort so fayled vs in France, as if our right atmes bad beene pulled from 
' our shoulders.' ' The marginal note,' adds Wright, ' to this pnlBajp: shewS the date 
' to which it refers : *' The yeare of the Lord 1593 and 1594." ' 

Haluwxil added {hand. H A Hffd, N. D. i84(« pi 8) some passages from 

Stowe, under date of 1594, Confirming the pudder of the elements in that year: ' In 
' this moneth of March was many great stormes of winde, which ouertumed trees, 

* steeples, bames, houses, &c., namely, in Worcestershire, in Beandley fbrrest many 

* Oalccs were ouertumed. In Hoiton wood of the said dtiie more then 1500 Oakes 

* were ooerthrowen in one day, namely, on the thuisday next before Pnlme?Mnday. 
* . . . The II. of Apriil, a raine continued very awe more than 24. boures long and 
< withall, soch a winds from the north, as pearced the wals of bones, were they neoer 
*SO strong. ... In the moneth of May, namely, on the second day, came downe great 

* water flouds, by reason of sodaine showres of haile and raine that had fallen, which 
' bore downe housea, yron milles. . . . This yecre in the moneth of May, fell many 

* great Aowres of nine, hot in the monelfas of Jane and Jnly, aondi more; far It 

* commonly rained euerie day, or ni;jht, till S. lames day, and two daics after togither 

* most extreamly, all which, notwithstanding in the moneth of August there followed 

* a laire lumiest, hot in the moneth of September fitU great nines, which railed li%b 
' waters, such as staled the carriages, and bare downe bridges, at Cambridge, Ware, 

* and elsewhere, in many places. Also tiie price of graine grewe to be such, as a 
' strike or bushell of Rie was sold for fine shillings, a bushel of wheat for sixe, seaen, 

* or eight ahilllngii, fte., far still it rose in price, which dearth hqtpeoed (after die 
' common opinion) more by meanes of ouennuch trans|)orting, by our owne merchants 

* for their priuate gaine, than throog^ the vnseaionablcncsse of the westher psssed.' 
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— AnnaJes^ ed. 1600, p. 1374-9. (I have added two or three Kutences not given t>) 
Haltfwell nor hgr Wright) 



Yet aoodier testimoDy to tbete aaiae meteorological disturbances is given by HAL- 
LIWELL {Ibid. p. 6), from Dr Simon Forman's MS (No. 384, Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford), where that unabashed astrologer, who foretold the day of his own death 
and had the grace to fulfill fba prophecy, hai the fidlowmg * important obaenrations, 

as Halliwell tcms them, on the year 1594: 'Ther was mocb sickncs but lyttle death, 
' moch fruit and many plombs of all sorts this yeare and small nuts, but fewe walnuts. 

* Thii nwDttbM of Jme and July were very wet and woadeifaU cold like winter, dint 

* the 10. dae of Julii many did syt by the fyer, yt was so cold ; and soe was yt in 

' Mayf and June ; and scarce too fair dais togfthcr all that tyme, but yt rayncd rvrrv 
' day more or lesae. Vf yt did not raine, then was yt cold and cloudye. Maai mur- 

* den wen done this qnaiten There were many gret Hadee diie eooiina', end efceat 

* Michclmas, thorowe the abixodaunce of raine that fell sodeinly ; the brige of Ware 
' was broken dowae, and at Stratford Bowe, the water was never seen so byg as yt was ; 
' end la die lenere end of October, the waten bmle downe the Iridg et Cambridge. 
' BailEtbire were many gret waters, wherewith was moch ham done eodenly.' 

But the year 1594 is not to have all the bad weather; it would be povertv s'nVlten 
indeed if one and the same speech in any of Shakespeare's plays could not iuraisb 
at leaat two divetgent opiniotti. Aooodfaigly, we find CUAUcns {St^. Apriegy^ ^ 

368) maintaining that Titania's words refer to the fact that 'the prices of com rose to 

* a great height in 1597,' this, together with other items, to be hereafter duly men- 
tioned, *lixee the epoch,' acoonliag to CbalmetS, *of tUa fury play to the beginning 
*of the year 1598.' 

As tn the estimate which modem editors put on the value of these allusions by 
i iiaoia la fixing the date of the play, Kmigut, in his edition {^circa 1840), is mildly 
lolenBt of the weedier, and (Uidci that die pecnllatty ongeaial aeaeona ef 1593-4 

' may have suggested Titania's beautiful description ' ; but in his Bu\c;raphy (184 3, p. 

360) there is the shrewd remark that * Stowe's record that, in 1594, " notwithstanding 
' " in the mooefli of Aogiut there followed a fitire baroest," does not agree with The 
' ** ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoke in vain, The ploughman lost his cweal, and 
' the green com hath rotted, ere his youth attained a beard.'" ' • It is not necessary,* 
concludes Knigut, 'to fix Shakspere's description of the ungcoial season upon 1594 

* in paitleular.* 

Hai i,i\VKi.i. in bis Introduction, in 1841, set great store by his witness. Dr. For- 
man, and by what was to be foimd in the Variantm ef 1821, but * grizzling hair the 
'hvrin doth dear,* and In hb fblb edition m 1856 be says that the < prestuned alln> 
*rion» to contemporary events are scarcely entitled to assume the dignity of evi- 
*dences.' Amongst these 'prpsurne<l allusions,' however, he acknowledges that the 
ongenial seasons referred to in Titania's speech may be, perhaps, * considered the 

* BKMt Important* In hie Memunm^^ 1879 (p. 5)» which we maty accept as bis 6aat 
judgment, be asseru that ' the accoooto cf the bad weather of 1594 are valvieieaB in 

* the question of the chronology.' 

CnxiER, in both his editions, alludes to Stowe and Fomian, liut expresses no 
opinion. 



Dyce in all his editions, First, Second, and Third, with outspoken British hon- 
esty (and, for that vacillating editor, extraordinary unanimity withal), proooimced the 
aapporitioa thai the words of Tttania allude to the state of the weadwr in Eqgland, in 
1594. «ridica]oui.' 
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GitAirr White, in bU First Editioo (1857, p. 15), thinks tlut there is ' no fOOB 

* for reasonable doubt ' that the date of Titania's speech is decided by the citAtioiit 
from btowe and Funnan. Id his Second Edition, iiaviug in the mean time taken 
advice on die sol^ of Noiei, ei be tdb m {Fr^utt p. xii), *of hii weahenraoMD,' 
he does not refer to the mfttter it .;!!, — naturally, any allusion to a season whea tbeie 
were no ' drying days ' could not but be extremely distasteful to his coadjutor. 

Stavnton (1857), while adcoewledging that THaiini'* ine description ' is sicga- 

* lailj applicable to a state of things prevalent in ^^wf***** in S593 and 1594,' is ' not 
■ dispoi^ed to etuch much tmporUnce 10 theee cdinddencee ai aetilioig the date of 
' the play.' 

KOKZ aaakaa an eliiervatian wUdi ia not widioni w^fht. 'A wtde-apnad calam- 

* ity,' he remarks [Sh. Jahrbuch, vt, 268, 1869^, ' -.vonld have been, according to the 
' ideas of those times, a topic more aj^wopnate to the pulpit £as it really was there 
' lieated^En.] tfian to the stage ; and, aooor ding to the ideas of M tinwa, noit 

' inappropiriate to the conut atage. We go to the theatre to forget our burdens ; and 

* he who in the niidit of a gay, joyous play, without tbr ■^m i!!fs! nr-d, rt-minds us 
' that our helds arc submerged, our harvests ruined, and man ana Dcoft plague- 

* ■tridteot may feat aunied that he will not catch «a again veiy aooii aeaied In fiout 

'of his stage.' 

HtJOSON (18S0) does ' not quite see ' these allusions as Dyce sees them, * albeit I 

* am apt ewwgh to believe moat of the play wat written before (bat date [1594] 

' And surely, the truth of the allusion beipg gnnted, all mmt admit that passiqg 
•events have seldom been turned to Ix-ttcr account in the service of poetry.' 

W. A. Wright ^Preface, p. vi) reprints the passages from Dr. King and Stowc 
at length, « If only Avthe pmpoae of ahowiaff that in all pcobahilitjr SbakeipeaM bad 

'not the year 1594 in his mind at all.' NotwitlT^tanding the accounts of the direful 
weather in that year, there followed ' a taire harvest,' and the 'subsequent high 
'prices of com aie attributed not to n delidencfof the oop, bat to the avarice of 
' merchants exporting it for dieir OWn gain. Now this does not agree with Titania's 
'description of the fatnl ronsequcnces of her quarrel witli riboron, through which 
'**Tbe green com Hath rotted, ere bis youth attaiu'd a beard. ' In this point alone 
*die(e is Boch an tmportant dlacrepancy, that if Sbakeapeare refened to any paiticDiar 

* season we may, without doubt, afHrm it was not to the year 1594, and therefore the 
' passages [from King, and Stowe, and Formaoj| have no bearing upon the date of 

* the play. I am even scepdcat enough to think that Titania's speedi not 00)7 does 
'not describe the events of the year 1594, or of the other bad seasons which bap- 
' v"-Ti" 1 at thi.i time, but that it is j/urcly the product of the poet's own ima^nation, 
' and liiat the picture which it presents had no original in tbe world of fact, any more 
' than Obeioo'a bank or Tilanla's bower.' 

Rev. II. P. Stokes [Chronohi^ical Onier, kc., 187S, p. 49) thinks it 'probable' 
that Titania's lines reii;r to ' the chief dearth in Shakespeare's time in 1594-5.' 

Flsay [Lift and Wtrk, &c., 1886, p. 1S2) teds ooafinnatkm of date 1595 in 
the lecoided invenioa of the aeaionB spoken of bjr Timnia. 



3. 'And kano a isau m xvxrt oowsuf's iajl'— II, i, 14. 

In the Variorum of lySj, Stekvrns remarked on the alxivc Wnr thai ' the s.Tnie 

• thought occurs in an old comedy called Tht iVuJome of Doctor Dodyfeil, 1600- 

* L e. tbe same jcnr in which die fiist printed copies of this play made thenr appeal 
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maot. An enchanter says : *■ TwM I that lead you tbroo^ Die painted meadows, 

• " When the light Fairies dauost upon the flowers, Hanfpng on every leafc an orient 
< " pearle." ' [p. 135, ed. Bulleaj. The author of this tiresome and mediocre comedy 
b tuikiiown, ud Kdng that it and the p rM eat pUy are of the aune date io pvUi* 

calion, and that we know tlit latter was in cxistt-ncc in Mcres's time, 1598, Stickvkns 
wisely refrained from expressing any opinion as to priority. Dyce, in 1829, dia> 
covered that a tong in £>r. Dodypoll, ' What thing is love ?' was written bf Peele in 
Tkl Htm^ 9fCl^ (Peele's Works, ii, pp. 255, 260), and FULAY {fing. Drmmot 
ii, 155) sees * no reason for ileprUitig him of the rest of the plaj*,' and neay accord- 
fnglj gives it to him. * it was,' says Fleay, ' most likely one of [the old plays acted 
bf < the diildien of Paul's] prodocedc. 1590.' Great as mtat be the edmiwiifiin of all 

for Hcay's industry and almost unrivalled grasp of early dramatic history, yet not 
even from Flea;^ can w« without protest accept the phrase ' most likely,' which ii 
always, like (be wrath of Achilles, the source of imnombered woes. The present is 
no excqitioii. If Fleay thought that in Doctor DodypoU a line was iiAated froiu 
A AfUsummer A'l'ght's Dream, 'and sjxiilcd in the imitation,' as br n_s>trted in 1S86 
{Lift and Work, p. i86j, and that A Midiummer Night's Uream was ' most ccr 
« tatoljr of this date [1595] ' {Ji. p^ 181), he would Dever have aeld in xSgt that JDtC' 
ttr DodyfoU was ' most likelf ' piodiioed *«. 1590^* live Tcen ceriier than A Mid- 
tummer Night's Dream. 

Halome (ed. 1790, i, 286) obeerres that * Doctor Dodipowle is mentioned by 

* Nashe In hia prefiue to Gabriel Harvey's Humi it printed in 15961.' Nine yeafs 
later Chalmkrs {Sup. Apoi. 363) roundly asserts that Doctctr Dodypoll ' was pub- 

* lished in 1596, or before this year,' but no o^yt I believe, thus dated is now known. 
Chalinen is, theiclbie, led fay bis piemiaea, * to infer that Shafceapeare, acooiding to 
' the laudable practice of the bee, which steals luscious sweets from raakeal weeds, 
< derived his extract from Dodipol, and not Dodipol from Shakespeare.' 

Malone's suggestion and Chalmen's aiiertion seem to have beguiled Haixiweu, 
into the belief that Dr Dodyfoll was • known to have been written as early as 1596 ' 
— {^Introd. p. 10), and although he does not repeat this in his Folio Edition, but gives 
merely Malone's reference, in his latest Memoranda (1879, p. 7), we find: *As Dt 
' Dodipowle is neotioiied by Nash as cariy as 1596, this aigmnent woold prove 
'Shakespeare's comedy to have been then in existence.' 

It is, however, W. A. Wright [Preface^ p. iii) who has exorcised Nash's Dr 
Dodyfoll once and for ever as a factor in approximating to (lie dale of the present 
play, thns: * Nashe only mentioiis the name '*doelor Dodypowle," withoat tefentinK 

• to the play, and Dodipoll w as a synonym for a hlnrkhe.id as early as Latimer's time. 

Again, ii. Chichestkr Hart {Athemtum, 6 Uct. 1888J points out that 'the iden" 
'ticaloameoocoisinA&^bcvvivr (1552): "Whatt Master Csn- 
• " not ym picaA well in a Uaek boU, Or diapvte any divini^?" Haditt's M>adt- 



4, 'One sees mukk ukvii-s than vast Hki.l can Hoi.r>.' — V, i, 11. 

In these words of Tbcscua, Cuauurs {^Sup. Apol. p. 361}, reading between 
the lines, sees soowtbtngf else besides *devib': 'plainly a sarcasm on Lodge's 

pami>hlet, called Wits Miserie and the Worlds Afadnesit ; discovering the Incar> 

•ria'e r>'-vi1? of Iftis tj^'-f, which was published in 1596. Theseus had alreaxly 
remarl^ed, in the same speech : " The lunatic, the l>ouer, and the Poet, Are of 
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H imagiuattoa all compact." Lodge bu the same word, compact, as singularly 
*eoii|iledt ** HdaoafiMa tLooghit mm/mT fbem together."' Tbie qnotatloa rtom 

Lodge is certainly remarkable, not because Sbakespeare purloined from it the com- 
BMB-pUce word 'compact,' but because be overk>oked that vigorous and startling 
void ' VLfkaaimmi with its untold depths of devfliili meaning. Chalmers gires no 
dev to the page or chapter in Wils Miseru where this phrase is to be found, so that 
many hours bad to be mis-^pcnt before I found it. It occurs in The diitoiury of 
Asmodeus, &c. 46, ed. Huoterian Clubj, and let the wits' misery be imagined 
trheatibeihiiiMiMfag'bdnoiaoas* siuda forth as plain tHmMuest; and *oonipaict,* 
Wfaidi was die very fukriun of Chalmers's argument, turns out to be compacted. 
Lodge's phrase is : ' Hee aflembled his hainoufcft thou^jhis, & compacted them 
* tc^tber {/ic\.' Apart from the cbildisbness of founding an argument on the use 
of one and the ■ame wncd by tivo volnmtnoos wriien, Chahnen's quotation ii epptp 
tently an example of that class, not so common now as aforetime, where a slight perver- 
sioa may be ventured, in the liope that it will escape detection through lack of verifica* 
tion. A qnotatidn from an author generally, without dting p:igc or line, is suspldous. 

But Chalmers is bound to prove that TlieaeuB'a line is sarcastic, and that in it 
Shakesnear? is 'serving out' Lodge for some personal affront. This alTrout Chalmers 
detecu m luc omission of Shakespeare's name in the four or ti%'e ' divine wits ' eou- 
vented by Lodge i Lillf, Daniel, Spenser, Dmyion, and Nash (p. 57, it.). * Owing 

to this preference given to other [xjcts,' says Chalmers, p. 362, ' Shakespeare . . . now 
returned marked disdain for contemptuous silence.' 'There is another passage,' 
eOBtinnea CkaUISI^ still on the scent, as he believes, * which Shakespeare may have 
*iek: "They fiiy fifcewife there is a Plaier Deuil, a handfome fonne of Mammons, 
• " bit ypt T haue not fcen him, becaufe he skulks in the countrie," ' v^c, &c. It is 
not worth while to cite the rest of this long quotation (p. 40, ed. Hunterian Qubi, 
whcidn the bitteittt sting to Sbake^ieare's fediugB, as i* dear fiun Chalnnen'a 
ItallcB, ii that Ae ikulkt m tkt tnmiryt 



5. A FOSK OP <PyRAKI» AKD ThISW.' 

'There was,' according to Chalmf.rs (Sup. Afol. p. 363), 'a poem, ent'tled 
Pyramus and Thitbe, published by Dr. Gale in 1597; but Mr. Malone believed 

• ^ to be pnlerur to Tkt Mubtmmer's [x/V] Mgkft Dream. On the contrary, I 
' believe, that Gale's Pyramus and Thisbe was prior tO Sbakespesre's most lament* 
•able "Comedy of 1'yratnu.s and Tliisby," ' Tliis argument was thus cfTcctiveiy 
silenced by VV. A. Wright {^Preface, p. viii) : 'As no one has seen this edition of 
■ Gale's poem, and as tihe story of Pyranos and Thisbe was accessible to Shakespeaits 

• from other sources long before 1597, we may dismiss this piece of evidence tmught 
' forward by Chalmers as having no decisive weight.' See further refiereace to Gale 
x^Stitruiftkt PM. 

6. The Date of Spenser's • Faerie Queene.' 

Again, CHALMERS, a commentator very fertile in resources (such as they are), 
lays {lb. p. 364) : * It is to be fctnembered, that the seeoad volume of the /^hfrar 

< Queene was published in 1596; being entered in the Stationers' Registers on tfM 
'20th of January. 1595-6. Tliis for some time furnished tawn talk; which never 
' £uls to supply our poets with dramatical topicks. Tlie Faerie Queene helped Shake* 
ipeaie lo many biota. Ibe MUImmmtr*t Nf/^s Drum the Seoond Act opcBt 
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• with % fairy sccoe : The fairy is forward to tell, " How I serve the fairy qutm^ 7# 
***dem ker ortt t^m tkt gnmt And jnlow Otteira irootd liave ibe cUtd JCn^kt 

***of bis train, to trace thf fori^sts wilfl." Here, then, are obvious allusions to the 
' J-'atrit Qutene of 1596,' ^ubsci^uenl to which, be it remembered^ Chalmers maiataioa 
dwt A AKdmmimtr N^kfs Jhtam was wtitten. 

Again, Chalmers may be safely left to VV. A. WxtGltT, who replies (p. ix) to the 
assertion that the- sicotnl volume of Tif Faerie Qutene was published in 1596: •To 
*thi« I vouid add, wliat CUaimers himself should have stated, that although the 
*aeeoBd volmiie of Spenier'* poem was not pubtisbed (ill 1596, tbe iaA appeared in 

• 1590, and if Rh.iki sjxarc borrowed any ideas from it at all, he had an opportunity 

* of doing so long before 1596. This, therefore, may be consigned to the Umbo of 

* woitUcH evidence.' 

7. THK AhClKNT TKlVlLKCt; OF ATHENS, WHEREBY ECEUS CLAIMS TO OISFOSk 
or MB DAVCRTfiR BITMU Iff MAKRIAGR OR TO FVT KIR TO DRATK- 



Chalmfrs (Eece,i/erum Crisfinust) urges yet other evidence to jjrove the late 
date of the present play. 'In the 6rst Act,' he says (p. 365), • Egeus comes ia 
*fiiU «f vexation, widi complaint against bis daughter, Hermia, who had been be- 
' witched by Lysaoder with rhymes, and Ime tokens, and other messengers of strong 
^ prevailment in unharden'd youth ; and claimed of the Duke the ancient privilege 

* of Athens ; inatstii^ cither to dispose of her to Demetrius, or to death, " according 
«*'lo ear Law, bunediaitetjr ptodded in that ease." . . . Our obaet«aat dmaatiat, 

' probably, alluded to the proceeding of Parliament on this subject durin(T the session 
' of 1597. On the 7ih of Novemljer of that year tbe bill was committed, for depriv- 
*|ag oftnden «f clergy, who, against tbe statvte of Henry VIX, shoald be feund 
' gnitty of tbe taking n,wa)r of women «gainit their wills. On the 14th of Novembert 

« 1597, there was a report to the House touching the abuses from licenses fcr mar- 

* riages, -witAoMt bam ; and al£o touching the steaitng away of mm^s children taitk' 

* tmt ik* mtsmt 9f iheir fairtmtt. . .. These oMons allasioas to stcfldnf tniiBaiGtiooi« 

•of an intcre.sftiL^ na'ure, carry the ejkich of this play beyond that tcasioik of Pu- 

* liainent, which ended on the 9tb of February, 1597-8.' 

Again, W. A. WitlGHT OOBMS to the rescue (p. ix) : < This is ceitabty tbe we«lc< 

* est of all tbe proofs by whidi QislmeiB endea«oai« to make out his case, for the 
•law which Egeus wished to enforce was af^ain5t a refracton. daughter, who .it ihc 
*time at which he was speaking had not been stolen away by Lysander, and was 

* only too willing to go with bim.* Hie Buliameataiy laws were directed against 

tiic theft of heirciiscs, and aj^ain.st illcg.il marriages. The law Erius invdies Waft 
directed against disobedient daughters, whether w^illiog victims or not. 



8. * THK THRliX TUR&E MlttBS, MOl/KNING FOR THE DEAl H OF I.IARMINC. LATB 



In a note on *Tk» tikriee ik*w Mmes^ mturttit^ fpr tkt dtmtk Of teamingt 

* late Jeii-a/f in l'rgi;frif.' — V, i, 59, Wari i RToS" o!)jerved that the reference 
«eemed to be intended as a compliment to Spenser, who wrote a poem called The 

• Ttant 9f tke Mma! Twenty-five years later, in die Var. of 1 773, Wartom maltai 
the aaOM observation, and suggests that if the allusion be graiUed the date of the 
weaent play might be moved somewhat nearer to 1591* tlie dale of Spenser's poem. 



I* i»49* 



DICCAST IN SBaOKRIS.' 



.'-v, i, 59. 
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In 177S Stervens remsrked that this 'pretended title of a dramatic performance 
' might be deigned w • coveit •troke of satire oa tbo«e who had permitted Spenser 
* !» ^ through abfolote wmit of bicad in DiiUm in the Tear 1598 i a t t deeeas*d in 

* beggary seemfl to refer to this circumstance.' In bis chronology of the play, how* 
ever in tV.is same year, Nf M.ON'R says that this aUusion need not necessarily be incon- 
siaieut wiih liie ean> appearance of this comedy, for it might have been inserted 
betweeD tbe tine of S]ieiiaer*c death and dw year i600b when the playwai published. 
' Spciiscr, we are told by Sir James Ware» ... did OOt die till IS99; «*Othcis" <he 
• " adds), have it toroHgly, 1598." ' 

Tboa» due allviitHi to Spensei** Ttan tf^ /MM»,and to his deadi, waa aoeepled 
aa evidence until Knight, who found it ' difficult to understand how an elegy on the 
•great poet could have been called "some satire keen and critical,"' started a new 
explanaiioo. * Spenser's poem,' says Knioh r {^Introductory Notite, p. JJj), ' i« cer- 
' tainlf aaalin in one aense of tlw wovd; for it mattes tbe Muies lameot fhi^ all the 
' giOrious productions of men that proceeded from their influence had vanished from 

* tbe earth. . . . Clio complains that mighty peers " only boast of anns and ancestry " ; 

* Melpomene, that *' all man's life me seems a tiagedy " ; Tbalia is «■ made tbe servant 

* " of the many " ; Euterpe weeps that " now no pastoral Is to be heard " ; and so on. 

* These laments do not seem identical with the " — moiiminp for the dealh Of learn- 
* " i*Ht* deceas'd in iegj^ary." These exprcssionji arc loo precise and limited (o 
*iciSETtB the team of the Moses lor the decay of knowledge and ait We eannos 

* divest ourselves of the belief tii:it ?ome real person, some real dea'h. -vns alluded to. 
' May we hazard a conjecture ? — Greene, a man of learning, and one whom Shak- 
« spere, in tbe generosity of bis nature, might wish to point at kindly, died in 1593* 
' in a condition that might truly be called beggary. Bot how was his death, any more 

* than that of Spenser, to be the occasion of " some satire keen and critical " ? Ev-rr 
'student of our literary history will remember the famous controversy of I^aah and 

* Gabriel Harfcy, whidi was began by Hamy's pubUcatkm in 1592 of ** Four Let* 

' " ters and certain Sennets, especi.illy touching Rol;ert Greene, and other parties by 
* " him abused." Robert Greene was dead; but Harvey came forA'ard, in revenge of 

* an incantioiis attack of the unhappy poet, to satirise him in hit grave, — to hold 17 

* bis vices and his misfortunes to the public Bcom,— to be <*kee& and cridcal" upon 

* ** learning. late deceas'd in beggary." ' 

This conjecture of Kmcht > bears great appearance of probability,' says liALLI- 
wsix {Ikind. /M EJ. 1856, pi. 5). • The miserable death of Greene b 1592,* he omh 

tinues, ' was a subject of general conversation for sc^'cral years [it is to be regretted 

* that no authority for this * convcr^aiion ' is given. — ^£d.], and a reference to tbe cir- 
cnmstance, though indistinctly expressed, wonld have been welt understood in Ute^ 

*ary circles at the time it u supposed the comedy was produced. <*Tinely I have 
•"hern rLvl'p.T:-'!," otiservcd Harvey, speaking of the last days of Greene, " to heare 
• " «on>c asccrtayned reportes of hys most woetuU and rascal! estate : how the wretched 
<«<feltow, or shall I say die Frinoeefbeggan,laidaIltog^E« for some few dtilUngeai 

•"and was attended by lice; and would pittifully l>cg a [x-nny pott of Malmesiet 
* " and could not gett any of his old acijuaintance to comfort, or visite him in his 
*** extremity but Mistris Appleby, and die asother of Infortanatna."'~/^>wr/ iMtert 
*mnd(ertaine Sonnets, 1592 [vol. 1, p. 170^ ed. Grosart]. And again, in the same 
•work, "his hostisse ham with teares in her eies, & sighes from a deeper fountume 
(for she loved htm derely), tould me of his lamentable begging of a penny pott 
**of Malmeqr . * . and how he was feine powe aaole,tobotrovher hnifaandes shlrtet 
17 
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"*wlinet hi* owne was a vtfbing: and bow bte daUet, utd bow, *nd tword ««« 

•"•old for three sbilliDges." — [VS. p. 171]. Tfail teitiinony, alihough emanjitiDg 
•from an ill wisher, is not controverted by the statements of Nash, who had not the 

* same opportunity of obtaining correct informaiioa ; and, on the whole, it cannot be 

* doidited dlit Gfeene deoew'd in beggny." His '*lettniiiig** was equally nounrioos. 

For judgement Jove, for learning deepe he Still Apollo seenKlc." — Greeiifs I'une- 

* ratiSf 1594. There is nothing in the con«denlioa that the poet had been attacked 
*bf Greene as die "npstait crow*' to render Mr Kid|^*i theory improbable. Tbe 
' allusion in the comedy, if applicable to Greene, was certainly not conceived in an 

* unkind spirit ; and the death of one who at most was probably rather jealous than 

* bitterly inimical, under &uch alUicting circumstances, there can be no doubt would 
*bnf« oUileiated all trace of aabaoai^ fiom a aindso generoiis as was tbat of Sbake- 

•sjjcarc' The possibility that the allusion is to Spenser is precluded, so thinks Ilal- 
liwell, by the date of Spenser's death, which took place early io 1599> ' unless the 

* Ibciced explanatUm, that the lines were inserted after Hut fint pnblication, be ad<^ed.* 
Ulis explanation is not merely ' forced.' It is tm|>ossible. ' There is greater probabiU 
' ity,* continues Halliwcll, *in the supposition that there is a reference to Spenser's 
'poem. The Teares of the Musa^ which appeared in 159I, . . . but the words of 

* Sbakespeaie eeitdnly appear to be nHwe positive.' 

In discussing this pfjssible allusion to Tne Teares of the Muses, Coi.I.IKR, with 
mote fanciful ingenuity than grave probabiUQr, detects ' a slight coincidence of expres- 
*«ioa betwesD Spenser and Sbakespeave faifbe poem of tbe one, and in tbe drama of 

* the other, which deserves remark : Spenser says " Our pleasant Willy, ah, is dead 
*** tf late." And one of Shakespeare's lines is, " Of learning, late deceas'J in b^-g. 
* « gaiy." Yet it is quite clear, from a subsequent stanza in The Teares of the Muut 

* tbat Spenaer did not refer to Ibe natonl deatb of Wfll|r," wboever be were, bni 

* merely that he " rather chose to sit in idle cell," than write in such unfavourable 
' times. In tbe same manner Shakespeare might not mean that Spenser (if the alia* 

* sion be, indeed, to him) was actually •' deceas'd," bat merely, as Spenser expresses 

* it in Us CeHn Clout, that he was " dead in dole." ' But \rj the time that Coi-LlKlt 
had come to edit Spenser (1862) he had K-come fully persuaded \_Works, i, xi] that 
tbe lines in question referred ' to the death of Spenser in grief and poverty. ... On 

* Ibe revival of pb^, ft was very eonnnon to make inseitnms of new matter cipecbUf 

* nd^>ted to tbe tisw ; and this, we apprehend, was one of the additiaH nado by 

* Shakespeare shortly before his drama was published in 1600.' 

R. G. White, in his first edition, regards tbe allusion to Greene with iavonr, 
mainly becanss it reveals *tbe geude and genetoos nature of Sweet Wli ' in forgiving 
and forgetting a petty wrong when the perpetrator was in the grave, and * bad been a 
' feUow>labourer in the field of letters, and an unhappy one.' 

Stjutnton attacbes bat little Importance to tbe explanatioos of Titania's albmoaa 
to the weather, and attacbes still less to the present allusions to Spenser, albeit be 
acknowledg' S tliat an allusion to Greene is more plausible. 

DvcE regards them, one and all, as ' ridiculous.' 

Waed Dftm. LiL 1875, I, 380} bairing quoted Dyoe's all-cmbracbig 

'ridiculoti5,' and mentioned Spenser's Teares and his drath. goes on to say that 'the 
tenn ridiculous " is not too strong to characterise a third supposition that £thc lines 
**Tbe tfnice tbree Mnaes,'* fte.] eootaltt n tefittenoe to fbe deatb of Robert Greece 
(1592), upon whose memory Shakespeare would eertabty in tbat caae bave bees 
resdved to beap coals of fire.' 
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SmUB, bamver, it temenrioas «iioagfa to say {Chrm». OrArt p. 50) that be 
veotnie* to inoiur the ridicule [pronouoced by Ward], for bow can a ' sa/ire, item 
*4uu/ critical, be used to "heap coals of fire"? and wc know that (jireene was 

* regarded by Gabriel Harvey and others (including bbakespeare lumacif ) £it is to 
•be regretted that ths ivllMri^ far tbit aMeitko bis been onlttedi— Ed^] wMi 

* anything but a forgiving spirit. Surely the referetice to the death " Of teaming, 
* " late dteeaud in beggary must allude to Robert Greene, " utriusque Acadcmise in 
*** Aitibat Haglater** (at be ncfim hbuelf oa aome of bit ihle-pagcs), parson (miaer- 

* abile dictu), doctor, author, who died in misery and want in a London attic' 

Flfuy {Manual^ 1876, p. 26) says that there may be an allusion to Spenser's 
rears of the Muses, published in 159I, or ' possibly to the death of Greene in 1592, 
•or to both.' 

W. A.Wright {Preface, p. viii) : 'It is difficult to see any parallel bet-ween 

* Gabriel Harvey's satire and " The thrice three Muses mourning for the death of 
***0f teannnif," which mutt of neceaaity aaiviie aoine peiMn or peiaona other dian 

* him whose death is mourned, even supposing that any paiticoler person is referred 

* to. On the whole, I am inclined to think that Spenser's poem may have sufjgested 

* to S hakesp e are a title for the piece submitted to Theseus, and that we need not 
' fMcaa far any dooer panlld between them.* 

To Grosart, Spenser's latest editor, it seems ' protly clear llic Teares of the 
' Mutes (" thrice three ") was intended to be designated. For only in the Teares of 
*tkt Mum b tbeie (bat oeniWiietHio of <*sioanuiv" wifb eadre that leadato [The- 
' seus's] oonmeDtaiy on ^ prapoaal to have meb e ** device " for entertainment of 
' the joyous marriage-company. . . . One wishes the .Miggested " device . . . bad 

* approved itself to Theseus as it had to Philostrate. For then, instead of the fooling 
*or ^rramaa end Tlusbe ... we nigbt have had William Sbakei|peare'« caliniate of 

' Edmund Spenser. A thousand times muat [TlieieiM'aJ pRfcienCB be gcodged SOd 
' lamented.' — Spenser^ fVorkSf i, 92. 



9. AKD, finally, that the play was INTRNDB0 FOR THE CSLBBftATIOM OF A 

MOBUl MARRIAGS. 

lindi oar tcnowledge of the purposes for which Masques end Dnunalie EatectaiB* 

ments were written, it is not improbable, from the final scene of the play, that this 
Dream was composed for the festivities of some marriage in high life, at which pos- 
nU^ Ae Qeeen betaetf wee pveaent If a noble maniage befaie 1598 can be fannd 

to which tb<„r'j are un mis take able ollusioDS in the pfalft we afaall far to 
the DiUe of Composition within sarrow limits. 

In Ae ttotee foUowiog Schl^l'a TJwmtAm^ in i8jo, Tieck has the loUowing 
(P^ 353)7 'Whoever uuderstands the poet and bb a^le moat fed eaancd (batwe owe 

• this work of fantasie and imagination to that same poetic intoxication which gave us 

• Ike Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, and Henry V. It was 

• firiBled fait In iCoov and we can aarane thet it bed been afaeadr written befaie this 
'year, for Marcs [//V] mentions it in 1598. In this same year, 1 59S, the fiiend ^ 

• the poet, the £arl of Southampton, espoused bis beloved Mistress Vamon, to whom 

• he bad been loi^ betrothed. Perhaps the germ, or the fii« sketch, of the drama 
' was a felicitation to the oewly-married pair, in die ahape of a ao<eeiled Haah, in 

• which Obcron, Titania, and their fairies wished and prophesied health and hapipi- 

• ness to the bridal couple. The comic antistrophe, the scene with the " rude mect|aa- 
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' " icals," formed what ■vras termed the anti mask. . . . Tbas to this t^ccasioiial Potm 

* there were added sabsequeoUy the other scenes of (Iw comedy. Moreover, bouih- 
'ampton nunied agaiiM the wiaiw* of Uie Qoeen, who appewed oot to have ktwwo 
'of ii at first, because she treated it as though it had been iiccrct. The ]roung Lady 
' Vanion, when her lover left her to go to P'rancc, where he was {WCMiiled to lienry 

* IV, WIS an object of sympathy to all her friends. Throi^ tids aUlaace Emm 
' bacane eonaecied with SoaibaaqitOB, with wbom he bad not been before on good 
' terms. For Southampton, as wc Icam from ShakesfH^ar' S f.-w /r, many a fair one 

* sighedt attracted by bis charms. WheteTcr we turn wc meet references and allu- 
'^ons wbidi, if Ihej do not more dearly exphin diia wondroat poem, at kaa^ bjr 

* their half-glimmeting eiplanationi, ^ readere aloMMt aa niocb at P^idc* in 

* the play, teases the human mortals.' 

UUUCI \Shaktspeart' t Dram. JCynst, 1847, p. 539 ; trans, by L. I>ora Schmitz, 
ii, St) ia Indined firan <intenal etidenoe to aarame thai 1596-97 was the year 

* in which this piece was compo&ed. . . . [Ticck's conjecture that it was composed fof 
' Southampton's mairiagcj I ooosider untenable ; at all events it is itot easy to see 
*bow the title of A Mt^ummer N^kt* Dream . . . ooold be appropriate Car dw 

masque " of Obetnn and Titania with its " anti-masque," the play of tom necbao^ 

* ICS, in short, for a mere epithalamium. But, in fact, It would, in any case, be a 

* strange and almost impertinent proceeding to present a noble patron with a wedding 
■ gift in die Ibnt of • poeoi where love— Ihmi its aerfous Md ethical side— b laade • 

' subject for laughter and represented only from a comic aspect, in its faillilessness 
' sad levitji as a mere play of the imagination, and where even the marriage feast of 
'Ttwaena appeals in a conical light, owing to tiw nanner in wl^ it is cdebnied. 
' And it would have been even a greater want of tact to produce a piece, composed 

* for such an occasion, on the public stage, either before or after the earl's mamn^e ' 

Gerald Massey, according to whose view Shakespeare's Sonntis, and portiiws 
of WKOf of Ua plajps, are saturated with allnsioas to Sontbamptoo, Eases, Lady Feoe- 
lope Rich, Elizabeth Vernon, and others of that circle, discusses Obcron's command 
to Puck to bring that * little Western flower,' which, with lialpin, he believes to be 
Lettioe KnoUys, and comes to the conclusion that ' Diaa's bud ' is the emblem of 
Bisahetli Vonon, and, fcHowiog Heck, he has 'no donbt' {Skakt^tmf^s Smmelt^ 
1866 and 1872, p. 481, cd. t888, p. 443) 'that this [present] dainty drama was writ 

* ten with the view of celebrating the marriage of Soutbampton and Elizabeth Vor- 
*non; fbr them bis Mnse put on the wedding rabnent of sudi riebneas; dieifs was 
' the bickering of jealousy so magically mirrored, the nuptial path so bestrewn with 
' thf choicest of our jx^ct's flowers, the wed<iiTv» NithI thai he so fer%-rn»lv blessed in 
' lair)' guise. He is, as it were, the familiar Iricud at the marriage- least, who gossips 

* Aeeiily to (be Gonqiany of a peiplwdng passage in die lovet's eooclibipi, wUdi diey 

'can afford to smile al now! [hut that the marriage was dis.-illo«t 1 h^■ the Queen. — 

* ed. 1888]. The play was probably composed some time before the marriage took 

* place [in 1598]. at a period when it nay bat* been dioa)^ die Queen's consent 
'OOldd be obtained, but not so early as the c o n u ne n tatois have inaguied. I have 

* ventured the date of 1595.' In a footnote th^re is added : • Perhaps it wm one of 
' the plays presented before Mr Secretary Cecil and Lord Southampton when they 

* were leavbig Ms, hi Januaiy, 1598^ at wbidi tine, as Rowland White idalsai the 

* Earl's marriage was secretly talked of.' 

Elze {Jakrbuch d. deutsci:<n Sh.-GeseHsekafi, 1869, p. 150; Essayt trans, by L. 
Dogi Schmitz, 1874, p. 30) tmds objections to Tteck's conjecture, in the date of 
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Mcrdt't allu&ioo ia 1598, the very year of Soulbanqttoa'a tnarriage, and in the dan* 
destine chanwter of (bat nwiriage, and 6iidi aUariMia In the play whidi cnlbice • 
much earlier date. * To state it briefly,' be says (p. ' all indicadoos point to the 

* fact that [ihis jilav] 'vns writtrti for and [x^rformcd at the marriage of X\\f. Earl of 

< Kuc:i m the year 1390.' ii&sex s marriage, though secret, was qoL ciaQdesUae, and 
Euss aHoniea that tbia tearecy did not extend ao fin- bat thai there ooold be miiag and 
n:i:-='.c '.nd private thealricals, and that the mala thing was to Iteep it from tbe ears of 
the (^een until it was too late lor her lo refuse to aanctkm it; so (ar and no further 
traa it aecnt In EMes and hi* hridCt tfw widow «f Sr Philip Sidney, Sue find* m 
parallel to Hmmw lod Hippolyta. * like Hmmw* the bridegroom, in ^Nte of hii 

* youth, was a captain and, dou}>tlcss, a huntsman as well; wiv-ihrr, certainly in a 

* different sense trom i hescus, be bad won bis bride by his sword could be intelligible 

* only to the initiated. As a youth of seveoteen be hod IbNowed his atep'firiber, Lei> 
' cester, into the Netherlands, . . . and at Zutpben, in 1586, be so distinguished him* 
' self that Leicester knighted him.' Great clerks purposed to greet Theseus with 
premeditated welcomes, and when Essex returned in 1589 from his Spanish cam- 
paign, flede dedicated to him his Eclogue (hmttitaitrjt, * Lilte Hiesens, he courted 

* many an Aegltf and Perigenia, and then left them.' From the fact that !^dy Sidney 
accompanied her husband to UoUand and our&ed him when lie was moriaily wounded 
at Zotphen, and canied him to Anhein, Elsb thinlts 'we shall scarcely be ndstaken 
' in conceiving her a strong heroic woman like Hippolyta — in a good sense — who in 
' merry days delighted in the chase and in the barking of the bounds, like the Ama- 

* zon queen.' Elze (p. 47 ) conceives the question, merely as a possibility, * wbcliier 
■ two of Essex's serranis or oflioeis did not enter opon their shuiI^ at Oe ssme time 

* as their master, so that the triple wedding in the play would have ezacUj COm- 

* ^ponded to what actuiUly took place.' Of Puck's condoding apecdii ' If wo shad* 
'owthvfe offended,' Ac, Elze says that*theae Imes woiddha flat and veanlnglaiB 

< if they had not been spoken at Eiscat'a wedding. The poidon oskod lor wodid cor- 
' tainly have U en pranted, the more readily as it could scarcely have escaped those 

* interested in the play that the object of tbe passage in question was to put in a good 

* wocd far them with the qneen.* EutK (p. 60) conclades: 'Thno, frmn wbaterer 

* side we may view A Midiummer NigkC s Dream, and whatever points we may lake 

< into consideration, everything agrees with the Supposition that it was written in tbe 

* spring of tlie year 1590. for the wedding of the Earl of Essex with Lady Sidney.' 

KURZ {Jahrbuck d. dad. Sk.-Cesellschaft, 1S69, p. 268) upholds Elze in the sup- 
position that Essex's wedding was the festive occasion of the composition of this play, 
and suggests, as a proof, tbat it must have been acted before 1591 ; that the first three 
Boohs of Spenser's Fcurit Q$ieme, with its idealised Qoeen EUzdwth, appeared m 
that year, and ' after that could Shakespeare let bis fairy queen, albeit called TiUnia 
' and the ^xnise of Oberon, fall in love with an ass ? A question not to be lightly 

* tossed aside. Not within half a decade at least, one wonld think, could he venture 

* on soch an inddeot, until the homing sospidoo of an intentional aDosion had cooled 
•down.' KuRZ has been taken seriously here. Tt is doubtful. There is n vein of 
qiuet buffioor running tbrottgh his £ssa/ tbat makes it difficult to say whether or not 
lie is anywhere really m earnest From a thorough stody of the Sidn<y Papen he 
comes to tlie coodusioo tbat a oeitain entertainment, there mentioned, was given on 
the occasion of Essex's marriage, which must have taken place some time in April, 
1590, either before the sixth, on which day the bride s father died, or sooner or later 
after it In Uie ktter cas^ her vnpratected state might have accclemted dK wed* 
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diog and justified the liaite. * There is no doubt,' says Kuaz, p. 286, ' that the 
'niairiage itself was coodncted quite privately. But die pnUie afteiHediebtatioa 

* demanded a certain caution, which forsooth could not be lost sight of for moodia to 

* come. Any unexpected festivity would arouse the cunosity axid suspicion of the 

* Queen, already curious and suspicious ; it would be far better then to select for the 

* /wM£r oelcbndoo Hne dsjr wtaidi was a pMU ftidvaL And mdi a one (beie was 

* right of!" — namely. May Day, from time immemorial one of the freest festivals of »he 
' whole year, in city or country, by young or old» rich or poor — all was mcrrimeoL 
' Oo tbia day, then, or doae enough to it, a banquet [mentioned in the Sidney Let« 

* ters] could take place, without exciting any comment, and afterwards a play.' This 
explains the allusions to May. In short, KuRZ reaches the positive conclusion 
(p. 2ii9) that the Alidsummtr Nigkfs Dream was performed, for the tust time, at a 
banquet on the occaaica of the tmbenlded festivitiea aecompanyiog the maniaee of 
Essex, and in conjunction with the ol>servances of May in 1590, as a raaMjue with 
tigaificant characters, or as a masque-like comedy with a masque espedally iotro- 
dn«ed, and all of it dedgned to conoeal the ottiect for whidi the festiTitiea were 
given. Hence ia eaplained the apparent iacoagruity, whereby the ]<i • - seems to 
have been written so emphatically for a marriage, and yet, on the other hand, does 
not in some of its details seem quite appropriate thereto. Among these latter is 
anufeady die allniioo to TheHw'a Jbnner lovca; this Kuu explains (p. »9i) by 
supposing that, on account of the noaning lor her frdur, the bride «aa not pi cm nt 
at the performance of the play. 

The discrepanqr between Hippolyta's * new moon ' and the foil moon of Pyramus 
and ThiilK, KintZ expidnB by bis theory that the play was not performed at the 
weddinp itself, but was a part of the festivities of the following May day. * If the 
' Kalendar of 1590 gives a full moon on the first of May, then all calculatioiu are 
'i^iet. Bat be of good cheer: tlie old Bphcnxiidca Letmtiut, 1556-1606^ 
' Augsburg, 1557; Afarf. Everart, 1590-1610, Leyden, I597) agree in naming the 

* 30 April as the day whereon that May moon renewed itself.' If KuRZ has rif;htly 
understood and quoted 'the old Ephemerides,' these latter certainly conuboraie, 
qnile lenMikaUy, lUppolyta'a words as genenlly adopted ainoe Rowe'a edition; but 
I fail to f>ex: how they help KuRZ, who says di^trrrrh- fp 2S6) that Essex's marriage 
(j. e. Theseus's) took place before or shortly alter the sixth of A|>ril. and that it was 
nerely the poUie fesdvitlei which were held on the following May day, when the 
'silver bow' must, of course, Ik- full or gibbous if it was ' newbent' about a fortidg^ 
or three weeks before. I am afraid no Ephemerides wil! reconcile Ilijiptilyta, Quince, 
and Kurz. Moreover, there is a conilict of authwity. W. A. Wright (Preface, 
pi, xi, footnote) took the pains to apply to Rofeiior Adams, tbnrogb whose Idndaesi 

ho waji enabled to state that ' the nearest new moon to May I, 159^', was on .'\pril 23, 
' and that there was a new moon on May I in 1592.' Ku&z had better have left 
andistuihed the dnst and moondiine on the * old Efrtieiiierldes.' 

By refierring A Midsummer Night' i Dream to Essex's marriage, Ki;RZ thinks to 
solve another problem hitherto in.>oluble, that of accounting for Shakespeare's early 
patrooage by the nobility. In Tbescus, the hero and statesman, lofty of manner, 
apprecwtive of poede, we 6nd (p. 299) the ideal chaneier which die popular verdict 
gave to Essex ; and in Hippolyta the character of Lady Frances was adequately por- 
trayed. * It is easy to see £p. 300} what an effect such a solution of the task must 
' have had on Essex, a man who could appreciate all the heantica and delicaciea 
of the play. . . . The peifonnance, theiefiwe* which ao inuneaaoraUy suipassed aU 
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<ieiiiaiids and expecUtiona, must have dnwo, of necessity, the attentioo of Essex to 

* tlw |M«t . . . Hw of time and tweittf and tlie iW of tU and twenty . . . 
*iiuHt bave become intimate as aooB ai they bad become penooally acqudnted, 

* Shakespeare io the inexhaustible fullness and ^nct of his genius ; Essex with hia 

* captivating coDdesceDS(oa« whereby be elevated to his own level those in a lowly 

* alirtioii, and wftb that cbancter ao fiill «f oootnidieiJooa wbicb oiered fir itody at 

•one and the same time a Hotspur and a Hamlet. Whose recommendation it was, 
' whereon the poet three years afterwards was introduced to Southampton, is now 
'placed beyond all doubt' 

Itia in reference to these speculations by Kurz IbatW. A. WUCHT {Pre/ace, p. 
xi) caustically remarks : ' In such tiuestions it would be well to remember the maxim 
' of the ancient rabbis, " Teach thy tongue to say, 1 do not Icnow." ' But is not this 
a little too aeveie on Koix, wbo ia meiel j oopying tfae mrtbods of Eo^iab-qieskiDg 
commentators in founding theory after theory on imaginary possibilities ? 

EtoWDEN (p. (^^)•. A Mtdsttmmur NigWs Dream was written on the occasion of 
the marriage of some noble ooaple — ^possibly ... as Mr Gerald Massey supposes ; 
poaaibiy . . . aa Prof. Elze aoppoaea. 

Fl.KAY, in his Aftinua!, 1876, p. 26, gi%TS the date as of 1592, but wider know- 
ledge led him to the belief that this was the date of the stage-play only. * In ila 
*preaeotibnii'itiaof abterdate. In bit «inf flM ^ JSiaub^raiv (1886, p. 
181) we find, under the year 1595, as follows : * January 26 was the date of the mar- 

* riage of William Stanley, Earl of Derby, at Greenwich. Such events were usually 
' celebrated with the accompaniment of plays or interludes, masques written specially 

* Ibr flw occaiion not bavbig yet beoone fiuliioiiable. Tbe eonpaay of piojreia 
' employed at these niTptials would certainly be the Chamberlain's [the company to 

* which Shakespeare bclongedj, who had, so lately as the year before, been in the 

* employ of die Eail'a btotber Fcfdinaad. No play known to aa ia ao fit for die por- 

* pose as A Midsummer Nighfi Dream, which in its present form is certainly fif this 

* date. Al>out the same time Edward Russel, Earl of Bedford, married Lucy Har 

' rington. Both marriages may have been enlivened by this perlomiauce. This is 

* reodered ooie pralMble by tbe Identity of tbe Oberao atoiy with tbat of Dmyton** 
' XymfikiJia, whose special patroness at this time was the newly-married Countess of 
' Bedford. . . . The date of the play here given is again confirmed by the deacriptioo 
*«f die weedier in II, iL . . . Cbnte'a Ctpkalut and Procrit was entered on tbe Aito- 
•Hamerf Jttigisttn, 28 September, 1593 ; Marlowe's Hero and Leander^ 32d October, 
•1593; Marlowe and Nxsli's Dido was printed in 1594. All these stories are 
' alluded to in the play. The date of the Court performance must be in the winter 
*of i594-5> Bnt tbe tiaoea of tbe play baving been aiieied fran a venioa fertbe 

* sta;^f- are numerous [see FI-Kay's note on V, i, 417]. . . . The date of the stage-play 

* may, I think, be put in the winter of 1592; and if so, it was acted, not at the Rose, 
*but where Lord Strange 's company were travelling. For the allusion in V, i, 59, 
• " The thrice three Mnaes," fte. to Spenier'a Tkart tf «lc Mma (1591}, or Greene'* 

•death, 3d ScptcmlKT, 1502, could not, on either interpretation, be much later than 

* the autumn of 1592, and the lines in III, i, 160, " I am a spirit of no common rate : 
' "Tbe atnnnier stUl dotb tend upon my state,*' aie io doaely like tboae in Naib'a 
' Summef*$ Last Will [see Fleay's note, ad loc.], that I think they are alluded to by 
•Shakespeare. The singularly fine summer of 1592 is attributed to the inflnence of 
' Elizabeth, the Fairy Queen. Nash's play was performed at the Archbishop's palace 

* at Crajdon in MicbaeinMut tenn of tbe aame year by n '^nnmber of bammer-baoded 
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'"dewiit (for 00 it pleasedi Am tn aiodeaty to aune (henuetTet) bat I bdieic the 

' company originally satirised in Shakespeare's play wa& the Earl of SaHex% ^'tf**f1, 

* the chief clown, IxiinLT 'f^tmded for Robert Greene.' Sec Prof. J, M. Browns \JStmrct 
0/ tht Plot)f who ha& m this conjecture anticipated Fl^ay. In his Emgiisk Drama^ 
paMiibed la i89i» FutAV tUghttynodUied bis ephiioM. *TUf pby/ be tbere mji 

(vol. ii, p. 194), 'has certainly alternative endings, one a song by OVicron for a mar- 

* riage, and then Exeunt, with no mark of Fuck's remaining on the stage ; the other, 
'an Epilogue by Puck, apparently for tbc Gxirt (cf. *' gentles " tn 1. 423). It might 

* seem, as the Epilogue is placed laat, tbat the marriage version was the earUer, aod 
•so I took it to be when I wrote my Life of Shakespeare the complimeut to 
' Elizabeth in II, i, 164, was certainly written for the Court; and this passage is csscn- 
*tid to the otrigbiol eondaot cf die play, wUcb mef have been printed fitwn a nier* 

* riage-version copy, with additions from the Court copy. This would require a date 
' for the marriage subsequent to the Court performance. One version must date 1 596, 
' for the weather description, II, i, which can be omittea without in any way aflecting 

* dtt progiew of the plaf , itqnires that date. I believe dii* peaMge wea iaMftad far 
•the Coart performance in 1596, tliat on the public stage having taken place in 1595; 

* bat that the marriage presentation, being subsequent to this, was most likely at the 
•ttaiaa of Sootbamptoa aad EUzahetb VcmcHi in 1598-9. b any case, thii wta 

* Shakespeare's 6r8t Epilogue now extant' Fleay finds further confimwtlnB of 
bit date (^Life and Work, tS,) in the lion incident notrd at HI, i, ~t\. 

W. A. WfUCUT {^Preface, ix) : If the occasion for waicb Lhu play was written 

* eoold be detenaieed with aajr degice of probebilily^we ibonld be able bi eaeeftaia 

* within a little the time at whirh it was composed. But here again we embark upon 
' a wide sea of conjecture, with neither star nor compass to guide us. That the Mitt- 
*mmmtr Dmm may have been fittt acted at (he nwniiga of Kane aoUe- 

* man, and that, from the various compliments which are paid to Hiiabelb, the per- 

may have taken place when tlie Queen heniclf was present, are no improb- 
' able suppositions. But when was this conjuncture of events P No theory which has 

* yet been prapoied eatbfiec bodi oonditiaBi. ... la fKl, wa kaow aothiiv lAalever 
'about tbc matter, and of gucssei like thaK [iiaet ibsth m tta ptccedtag pafeel 

* there is neither end nor profit.' 

Here ends the discuHdoa of the nine qiecified topics whidi ere supposed to deter- 
mine the Date of Compoiitum. The opiniooa of seveial oitics «f WC^bt, wfaidl an 
general in their scope, are as follows :— 

Malonb ( Varmwm iSar^ ii, p. 333) : ' The poetry of this piece, glowing whh ail 

* the warmth of a youthful and lively imagination, the ooany scenes which it 

* of almost continual rhyme, the poverty of the fable, and want of discrimination among 

* the higher personages, dispose me to believe that it was one of our author's eariiest 
'alteitpia in comedy. 

' It seems to have lirrn 'vrrttrn while the ridiculous coTnpetitions prevalent among 
' the histrionic tribe were strongly impressed by novelty on his mind. He would 

* nanmlly copy those minaen fint widi wbidi be was fiist acquainted. Tbe ambi* 

* tioa of a theatrical candidate for applause he has happily ridiculed in Bottom the 
•weaver. But among the more dignified persons of the drama we lof^!- in vnin for any 

* traiU of character. The maimers of Hippolyta, tbe Amazon, arc uadutinguisbed 
inn thoM of cdwr fenales, Theseus, tba tssociste cf Hcicolc^ Is oot engigad in 
aay adveniaie wtadiycf Idt «atde or tepaiaiicii,nor is he in icelily an afent tbi«n|ii« 
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out (he play. Like Heiuy VIII. be goes oot a Maring. He meeU tbe loven in 
peqilexity, and flaakct BO c&ct to pranote thdr bqipiaeM; bat wIwb rapemaMnd 
' acddenU have reconciled them, he jdna their conpnoy, and concludes hU day'i 
' rn'^TtainmcDt by uttering miserable puns at an interlude represented by a troop of 
' ciowoa. Over the fairy part of the drama he cannot be nppoMd to have any infln* 
*«aee. Thtopnitof the Uite,i]idMa (at ktitwiBMiiof itaiidatM tollieqaan^ 

* of Oberon and Titania), -^rts not of our author's invention.' f TViis anertion rests on 
Tyrwhitt's remark, that ' the true pcogenitors of Shakespeare's Oberon and Titania ' 
appear to Iwve becD Floto tod noMipiiie in dunieer'i Mmkamft T I iii r - ^R fK]. 

* Throng tbe wbole piece, tbc more exalted characters are sabaervient to the intemli 

* of those beneath them, We laugh with Bottom and his fellows; tvjt is a sinr;l'- pa-S- 
< sion agitated by the iaial and childish soiicitudcs of Heroua and iJemctnus,ot Helena 
■•ndLymnder, fluNedndoweofcadiodicr? That e dninn, of which tlw pcindpal 

* persoiiages are thus insignificant, and the fable thus mcAr^e and unintcrcsling, was 
' one of our author's earliest oomposititHU docs not, therefore, iccm a tcij improbable 

* coojecttue ; nor are dke beamiea, with which it ii enbelliihed, i oBO DalitoB t with iliii 
'npporitkm; for the genius of Shakespeare, even in its minority, oobM CaalMOider tlie 
'coarsest maiertnh with the hriphtest and most lasting colors.' 

VutFLANCK I^IiUrodu(tory /iemarkj, p. 6, 1847) : It seems to me very probable 
(thoogb I do not knew that it baa appeore d ae to any one dw) that the MUummtr 
Nigktt Dream wat originally written in a very different form from that in which we 
now have it, several years before the date of the drama in its present shape — that it 
was subsequently remoulded, after a long interval, with the addition of the heroic 
penonaiea, and all tbe diaiogna bctweea Oberaa and Tltaoia* paibapa wItt aoM 

alterntinn rf rhr loT^-rr crmrrlv ; the rhyming dialogue and the whole perplexity of 
the Athenian lovers being retained, with slight change, from the moie boyiah comedy. 
The comipleteDau and onity of the piece would indeed qotie ndode radi a coojee* 
tore* if we weic iioroed to reason only from the evidence aiTonied by itself; bat, at io 
Rymfo and Juliet (not to speak of other dramas), we have the certain proof of the 
amalgamation of the products of different periods of the author's progressive iatellect 
and power, the ceoipaiison teada to • atmihr ooadasioii here. 

R. G. WniTK (cd. i, p. 16, 1857) ; It seems th.it A Midsummer Ntgkex Dream 
was produced, in part at least, at an earlier period of Shakespeare's life than his 
IwcBfy-nhith year. [That is. in 1593.] Althoogb at • whole it is the most exquis- 
ite, tbe daintieat, and most fanciful creation that exiata in poetiy, aad aboanda in paa- 
sages worthy even of Shal<esp>eare in his full maturity, it also contains whole Scen~s 
which are hardly worthy of his 'prentice hand that wrought Lw^t Lahott^t Loit, 
7%f 71*0 OmOmm tf Vtrtma^ and Tht Comtdy if Bvtvrs^ aad which yetaeem to 
bear the umnistakeable marks of his nnmistakeable pen. These Scenes are the 
various interviews between Demetrius and Lysander, Ilermia and Helen, in Acts II 
and III. It is difficult to believe that such lines as ' Do not say so, Lysander; say 
aetao. What thoagh he love yoar Hernia 7 Zan/wib/ /iMgisir 'Wheatatyoar 
hand.s did I deserve this scorn ? Is 't not enough, is 't not enough, y(mng min. That 
X did never, no, nor never can,' &c. — Act II, Sc. i,— it is difficult to believe that 
tfiaaa, and many otheia of a like dianwter wbidi accompany them, weie writtea by 
Siiahespeare after be had produced even Venm and Admit and the playt oientioBed 
above, and when he could write the jxietry of the other parts of this v^rr coroedv. 
There seems, tlicrefore, warrant for tbe opinion that this Drcatn was one of tbe very 
fiiatcoaeepilooBof the yotoig poet; tfaatttlTtav ia a foral dlatrict whoe tolea of booaa* 
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bold lairieft were rife among bia oeigbbon, memories of these were blended in hii 
jondiAd Nveries wtfli imiget cf the cliMie heioes diat be fenad lo tbs books irbidi 

we know he read so eagerly ; that perhaps on sorne midsummer's night he, In very 
deed, did dream a dieam aiid see a visioD of this comedy, and went from Strat- 
Ibrd iq> lo London widi it p»artly written ; that, when there, he found it nece^ary at 
fint to forego the completion of it for labor that would find readier acoeptlBCe at the 
theatre; and that afterward, when he had more freedom of choice, he reverted to his 
early production, and in 1594 worked it up into the form in which it was produced. 
It teens to me dwt in ^nte of tbe sileooe of die Qouto title-pages on the safaject, 
this might have been done, or at least that some additions might have been mide to 
the play, for a performance at Court. The famous allusion to Queen Elizabeth as 'a 
' Cur vestal throned by the west ' tends to confirm me in that opinion. Shakespeare 
nefcr voiked Ibr notUng, and, beiidei, ooold be, eontd Any mn, ba,ve tbe beiirt to 

waste so exquisite a compliment as that is, and to such a woman as Queen Elirabcth, 
by attering it behind her back ? Except in the play itself I have no Mipport for this 
opinioD, bat I sin willmi; to be sloiie in h. 

[In a list of Shakespeare's Works in the order in vrhidi tfacj wcre probdUy writ- 
ten, R. G. WiitTK (vol. i, p. xlvi, 2d cd.) gives the date of the present play as of 

* 1592 (?) and 1601 (?).' Tbe latter is an impossible date; it impUes that there 
•le tidditkMis to be foond in die Folio wbidi w« net fai tbe Qmtiae. Tbete is 
none. — Ed] 

The Cowden-Clajuus : The internal evidence of the composition itself gives 
anmistakeable token of Vm having Leen wincn wben tbe poet was in bis Hash of 
yoatbfol manhood. Tbe daisicali^ of die priadpel penoa«|{ea, Thesent and Hip- 

polyta ; the Grecian-named characters ; the prevalence of rhyme ; the grace and whim- 
ncality of tbe fairy-folk ; the rich warmth of coloring that pervades the poetic diction; 
tbe abondanee of des c rip ti on, imtfier tban of plot, action, and disncterdevetopenwnt, 
all mark dio joung dramatist. With a manifest advance in beauty beyond those 
which we conceive to be his earliest-written productions — The Two Gentlemen cf 
Verona, Comedy of Errors, and Love's Labour's Lost — we believe the Midsummer 
A^jl^f/XmsMtobe oneof bIsTeiyfint'Written diaiBflsaflerttMaetb^ W« 
feel it to have been, with Romeo and JuHef, the work of his happy hours, when he 
wrote from induration and out of the fulness of his luxuriant imagination, between 
die intervals of bis bosiness-woiic— tbe adaptadon of soch immediately needed stage- 
plays as the three parts of //enry VI. Those, we think, he touched up for ctirrent 
production, for the use of the theatre at which he was employed and had a share in; 
but his overflowing poet- heart was put into productions like tlie Southern-storied 
ifoMW and /nKtt, and tbe fidry-favoored Mbbtmmer N^kf$ Drwm, wbcie vwtf 

page is a forest glade flooded with golden li^ht amid th'- iM ccn l^I fm" 

According to Prof. INGRAM'S TtMe of Light and Weak Endings \^New SA. Soe. 

Jhms. 1 S74, p. 450) the present plaf sbmds Ibnifb bi (be list 

According to Dr FuRmVAIX'S Order and Group of the Plays, in his Introduc 

Hon to the Leopold Shakespeare, this play belongs to tbe Pint Ptrioit or Mittakm' 

Identity Group, and its date is given ' ? 1590-t.' 

Rev. H. P. Stokis {Gkrama^itm! Ordtr tf Sk.'s Pbyt, 1878, p. $*) t Mr Skeat, 

in his Shakespeare's Plutarch, s]>eakinR of the various editions of North's translation 

(viz. 1579, 159s, 1603, 1612, &c.), says: 'Shakespeare must certainly have known 

* the work before 1603, because there is a clear allusion to it in Midsimmtr I^gMft 
•Dftam.* ... Mr Skeat coodnnea: ' Wbeibtf Uiis piby was written asriier dtan 159$ 
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' I leave to the invcstigmtioD of the reader.' The present inTestigation seem* to poiot 
to that very year, aod may not the re-issue of North's work in this year, after it had 
beeo M kog oat off print, have directed Shtke^xaie** allentioB to wlnt m soon 
becwne hit chief •tore-honte Jbr nateiial to work «poB? 
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SOURCE OF THE PLOT 



Catku. (In: rod. vol. i, p. 64, 1 767) suggested that it was ' not improbable that 

* Slnkeqxare took « bint of UftfiAies'fiom Dtmyton's Nympkidia; 'aUneordwt 

* poem, HlonM^ Imab, tllOPOqgh briar," occurs also in this play.' 

Maldnh set at rrst this suggestion by showing that the Ifya^iidia was prtoled 
after A Midsummer Night's Dream. See p. 246, above. 

*Tbe lot of liic plsy/ eoDdiiim GAnu, doubttoi, fanvcntioii. die naiiMS 011I7 
' of Theseus, Hippolyta, and Thezeus' former loves, Antiopa aod otheiBi bring \Sa^ 

* tcnical ; and taken from the translated Plutarch in the article Theseus' 

The pa&^es in Plutarch which, as is alleged, supplied Shakespbarb with alio* 
•torn, aie u fetlom. Tbej aie ttJcen fiom Skkat*! 

' [Th»-5f u?'' firicked forwards with emulation and envy of [I f^rrules's glory] . . . 

* determined with himself one day to do the like, and the rather, because the; wete 
« Bear UniBieB, bdnf oooiias lemofed by die modier*t nde/— p. 378. 

AfMB: * Albeit in his time other princes of Greece had done muy foodlj and 

* notable exploit"; in war«, yr( Hfrodotus is of opinion that Thes<'us was never in 
' any one of tbcm, saving that he was at the battle of the Lapithse against the Cen- 
*taiin. . . . Abo be did bdp Adinitns, King «f dM Aij^vcsi lo recover die bodko of 

* tbc^r '1 r^t were dain in die battle befinre die dqr of Tbebea.'— p. s8S. 



*Lit. The batten with dw Centaun to be mng 

*By an Athenian Eunuch, to the Harpe. 

*The. Wce'l none of that. Thai baue I told toy LOOC 
' In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 

*Lb. Hw riot of the dprie Bacchanalt, 

* Tearing the Thracian singer, in their rage ? 

'The. That is an old deuice, and it was plaid 

* When I from Thebes came last a Conqueror.' 



We read in Plutarch: 'This SInnis had a goodly fair daughter called Pcn;:cnT^a, 

* which fled away when she saw her father slain ; whom [Theseus] followed and 

* ioo^ all about But the had hidtei hetaelf in a grove fiill of certain kinds of 
*wUd pricking rushes called stccie, and wild sper^e which she simply like a child 
Mntrrated to hide her, -^s if they had iieard. . . . Hut The.'^eus finding her, callrd hrr, 

* and sware by his faith he would use her gently, and do ber no hurt, nor displeasure 
*atalL UpoQwhicbpromiaeshecanieointof thoboih.''— p. 379. 

Again: '.After he was arrived in Creta, he slew there the Minotaur. . . by the 

* means aod help of Ariadne: who being iallen in iancy with him, did give him a 

* clue of thread. . . . And ho xetomed badi the fane way he went, bringing widi faun 

* those odier yoong diildren of Athena* wfaoaa widi Ariadne alio be carried aAennrdi 

«wny. . . . .\nd being a solemn custom of Creta, that the women 5lionl<l \tc present 
' to see those open sports and sights, Anadne, tieing at these games among the rest, 

* fell fiirther in love widi Tbeaeoi seeing him so goodly a penQii,si» Strang, and hivin* 

* cible in wrestling.' — p. 283. ' Some say, th.^t Ariadne hung herself for sorrow, when 
< she saw that TbeseiU bad cast her oS. Other write, that she was transported by 
' mariners into die Ite of Naxos, where she was married onto GEaanis the priest of 

* Bacchns : and they think that Hiesens left her, because he wss in love with naodier 

* as by these verses sbonld appear: — 



Compare :— 
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' .Cglcs, ibc nympli, was loved of Tlicseus, 
' Who was the daughter of ranopeus.' — \>. 284. 

Again : ' I'ouching the voyage he made by the sea Major, Philochoras, and some 
Other bold opinioo, that be went thither with Hercules against the Anuuons : and 

* that to boBow his valinrtacM, HcvgoIm gave bfm Anliopa, die Aauuxn. But the 

' more part of the other liistoriographers ... do write, that llieseus went thither alone, 
* . . . and that he took this Amaxon prisoner, which is likeliest to be true. . . . Bioo 
* . . . saitb, that be brooght lier away by deceit and ftealth . . . and that Theaeus 
'eatiead bar to come into bis ship, who brought lum % present ; and ao aoon ai aha 

* was aboard, he hoised his sail, and &o earned her away.' — p. 2S6. 

Again : 'Afterwards, at the end of four months, peace was taken between [the 

* AAeniana and the Amaiooa] bf meant of one of the women called Hippolyta. 

* For this historiographer calleth tbe Amazon which Theseus married, Hippolyta, and 
' not Antiopa. Nevertheless some say she was slain (fighting oa Theseus' side) with 
' a dart, by another called Molpadia. lo memory whereof, the pilUr which is 

* joiaed to Ibe tenqile of the Olymptan giooad waa aet op ia her hoooor. We 
' are not to oaarvel, if the Malaapf of diioga ao aacient be Caand ao diwaneljr mitteii.' 
^ 2S8. 

From Cheae weeda Shakeapeare gatbeied tbia honey 

^Qu. Why art thou here 
« Come from the farthest steepe of India f 

* liui that forsooth the bouncing Amasan 

* Yoor boikiii'd Miatiem, and yoor Warrior loue, 

' To Thtirus most !)e wedded ; and you COOIO 

* To gioe their bed ioy and prosperitie. 

*(^. How canst thoo thus for shame 1)ftamia, 

* Glance at my credite, with HifpoiUa f 

* Knowing I know thy loue to Tnrsfus /* 

* Didst thou not lemde him through tbe glimmering night 

* From Ptr^gmimf whom be rauiahed ? 

' And make him with faire Ea^lea breake bit faith 
' With Ariadmt, and Amtie^ f 



coAOCMtes X3HGHrs Tale 

In the First Varicrum, 1773, Steevens remarked that it b 'iTobuWe that the 
« hint for this pUy was received firom Chaucer's Knig/Wt Tait; thence it is that oi» 
* antbor apeaka of Tbcaeoa aa dokc of Athena.' 

This suggestion was repeated in all tbe Variorums down to that of 1821 ; and waa 
adopted by KnichT, in what may Iw fairly considered as the first critical edition 
after that date. SlNGUt's edition of 1826 is little else than an abridgement, wltboot 
acknowlcdgenient, of die Vatioram of l8ai ; and HAltNlsi's oootribntion to hia edU 
tion of 1830 i* mainly confined to Tke Life of Shake sf fare. Kmuht even goes so 
iar as to point out the very passages * in which, as he says, p. 343, ' it ia not difficult 
to trace Sbakcqieare.' These pa-s^sa^-es are as follows (ed. Moiris) i— 

* Whilom, as olde stories tellen us, 

* Tte waa o dnk that Ugbte Tbaaeoat 
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' Of Athenes be was lord and goverooar, 

* And in liis tjme twich • oonqueroor, 

' That gretter was ther dod uader Um Monti 

* Ful many a richc contr^ liadfl^ hf wonnej 
' That with his wisdam and his chivalrie 

* He eonqoRied al tlie 

* That whilom was t-deped Citheft; 

* And weddede the queen Ipolita, 

* And faraogbt hue boom with him in liis conue, 

* WMi nocbe gloiie and (ict toleniiNiitf, 
' And eek hire yongc sustcr Emely- 

* And tbttf with victorie and with melodye 

* Leie I tUi nbbk dnk to Athenes ryde, 

* And al tnt flM, in annc* him faiside. 
•And certM, if it nere to long to hecre, 

' I wolde han told yow fully the manere, 

* How woonen wis the legne of Femenye 

* By Theseus, and by his chivalrye ; 

' And of the grete bataille for the nonet 
' Bytwix Athenes and the Aina/oncs; 

* And bow tfcgid «M Ypo1lt«» 

* The faire hardy quyen of Cithea ; 

' And of the frste that was at hire weddynge, 

* And of the tempeit at hiie boom conynfe i 

* But al that thing I mo«t as now forbere. 
' I bntt God wot, ft huge feeld to CTe« 



Id s note «n I, i» 177, Kmonr says, • The very expresdon «*to do obeerfanee" la 
MBMction wllh the ritea of lli^, occim twice in Chaucer's X'm(gJWt TtUet^ 



* Thil paaaeth yeer by Ttcr. and day by dftj, 

* TU it fel oooes in a morwe of May 
*That Enielie» that laiier waa to aeene 

' Tlian is the lilie on hire stalkes grene. 

* And freascher than the May with floures newe— - 

* For with tlie roae colour strof hire bewe, 

* I sot which waa die fluver of hem two— 

* Er it was day, as scbe was wont to do, 

* Sche was arisen, and al redy digbt ; 

* For Majr wole have no sloggardye a nygbL 

* The sesoun priketb every gentil beite, 

* And maketh bin out of liis sleepe stertf , 

' And aeilh, "Arys, and a'0 tMin ohstrvance." ' 



[1^33. Hie itaiica aie Knight'a.1 Again:— 



* And Arcite, that is in the court ryal 
< With Theseus, bis squyer principal, 

* Is risen, and loketb on the tnery day. 

* And for to dom kit atttrvtmce to May.^—^ 47]. 



Furthermore in a note on III, ii, 412 r — ' Even till the Easteme gate all firne wu, 
' Opening on Ntftumtt with faire blessed beames, Tumes into yellow gold, bis saU 
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*greeae ctrMmet.' Knigut sajs: *Tbis splendid passage wu, perbaps, suggested 
•Igr SMM Kae in dMneei^ JGi^t ThU,' 

' The busy larkc, mtssagcr of day, 

' S&lueth ID hire song the morwc gray ; 

* And fyiy Pbebus rysetb up so bright, 

* That al the orient Uugheth of the light, 

' And with his stremes dryeth in the greves 

* The silver dropes, bottgyng on the leeves.'-— [p. 46]. 

Ota * Gee one of 70a finde out the Focteater/ Ac, IV, i, iij, KmoBT ^burmi 

* The Theaena of Chancer was a mighty hunter : — 

' Tliis mene I now by mighly Theaena 
' That for to bontc is so desirous, 

* And naaidjr tfie giete hart fa Ifojr, 

* That in his bed ther daweth him no day, 
' That he njs clad, and ledy for to lyde 

< Widi hont and hom, and hoondea hfatt hgnide; 

' For in his hontyng hath he rach ddyt, 

' That it is al his joye and appctyt 

' To been himself the grete hertes bane, 

* For after Man he aerteth nour Dyane/— {p. 5S]> 
TIai.I.iwki.L {InlroJ. p. II, 184I) thinks that commentators have overlooked the 

following passa^, * which occun nearly at the end of The Knights Tale, and may 
'have foidahed Sbakeqwaie with the idea of introducing an ioterlode at the end of 
•tdaplqr!— 

' " — ^ne bow the Grekes pleye 
< " The walce-pleyes, Icepe I oat to aeye i 
*«* Who wraatleth beat naked, with oyle cnoynt, 

' " Ne who that bar him best in no disjoynt 

* " 1 wol not telle eek how that they ben goon 

* " Hom til Athenes wb&n the pley is dooo " £p. 91 J. 
< Tha inlradMlion of the downa and their imerlvde waa perh^M an afierthoii^it. 
Again, hi Tht Kmghfs Tale, wc bare this passage:— 
< " Duk Tbeaeos, and al bis compaoye, 

* ** fa coinen hom to Athenea hia dt^ 

* «♦ With alle blys and gret solempnit^ " [p. 83], 

' which bears too remarkable a resemblance to what Theseus says in the Midmrnmer 

* Nigkt't Dream to be accidental : — " Away with us to Athens : Three and three, 
« «* WaPU hotd a feait in gnat aoleiapoitf » [IV, i, nos] . 

*Intiia Legende of Thisbe of Babylon we read : — 

• Thus wolde they s«yn : — • Allai, thou wikked walle f 
•"Tburgh thyn envyetbovoaletteat alle 1"'— [line 51], 
*«hich is certainly similar to the following line in l^ianma'a addRHtoWaU: 
•"wicked Wall, through whom I see no b!'«^ "' ' 

The foregoing are all the extracts, I believe, which have been anywhere cited in 
proof of Steevena'a anggeatioD, the valoe whereof haa been comedy eatiniated, I 
think, by STAUNTON, who says (p. 476) : ' The persistence [of the commentators] in 

* assigning the grotmdwork of the fable to Chaucer's JCnighfs Tale is a remarkable 
' instance of the docility with which succeeding writers will adopt, one after the other, 
*an awe rt ioa that haa really little or no fbondatiain in Gut. There ia acaroely any 
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* resemblance whatever between Chaucer's tale and Shakespeare's play, beyood that 

* of the scene in both being laid at the Court of Theseus. The PidaiDon, Arcile* and 

* Emilie of the fermer are very diflisicnt persons indeed from the Demetrius, Ljsbb* 

* der, Helena, and Ilermia of the latter. Chaucer has made Duke Tlicseus a Icad- 

* inC character in bis story, and has ascribed the unearthly incidents to mythological 
cpenanageit oonionaalile to a legend wbidi profcHca to namte events that actnaUj 

* happened in Gieeoet Sbaketpeare, on the other hand, has merely adopted Theseus, 
' whose exploits he was acquainted with through the pages of North's Plutarch, as a 

* well-koowo character of romance, in subordination to whom the rest of the d*^matu 
*fmtmM flf^^ firet their hoar; and has emplofed for saperaatnial aiarhinfry Oon 

' " airy nothings" fam''!i3.r \n the literature and traditions of various people and nr-irW 
' all ages, lliere is little at ail in common between the two stones except the name 
*of Theaeos, the repicanlative of which appeaia in Shakc&pcare simply as a prinoe 

* who lived in times when die iatiodwiiiM «f ctheieal beiafiw MCh as ObeiOB, Tila- 
' nla, and Puck, was in accordance with tradition and romance.' 

Fl£AY {^Lift oHd Work, p. 185) says that Shakespeare got tiic name ot I'hiloa- 
tiate IhMB Chincei'a JCni^t TiUr. 

TvRWHtTT [Introd. p. 97, 179S), in discussing the original of 77te Marchaundii 
Tale, says that be cannot help thinking that * the PUtta and JPreser/itta in tliis tale 

* were the true progenitMs of Otenm and TlUamia, or rather, that tibtf dMiBidvea 

* hnve, once at leaat, deigned to revisit ow poetical system under the latter names,'— 
a remark which would not have been icpeated here had it not been repeated, not* 
tiian once, elsewhere. 

PYRAUUS AND THISBS 
RmON {Remarkt, p. 47, 17S3) in reference to Pyramtu and Thisbe MV>«^rvcs: 

* There is an old pamphlet, containing the history of this amorous pair, in lamcniabie 

* vene bgr one Damtaa Gale, whidi >l>peata 10 have heea prioled in S5{^; and WKf, 
< not iroprobaUj, be fmd die hott «f Sfaakcapeaie's ridicule ia aome parts of thia 
*interiode.' 

Maionx, In a note on I, ii, 1$. gives a later date: *K poem entifled ffrmmm md 

* Tkisbe, by D Gale, was published in 410 in 1597 ; but this, I believe* Wa* posterior 
•to the Midsummer Night's Dream* 'On the contrary,' says CHALMERS {Sup. 
Apal. p. 363), who also gives 1597 as the date, ' I believe that Gale's Pyramm €f 

* Tkklbt was prior to Shakeapeare'a •* noat lamentable cooedy.** ' 

Collier {Bihliog. Accnunt, ^c, 1865, ii, 43) thus allays the breeze evoked by 
Gale: *No earlier edition [than 1617, of this poem} is known; but the dedication 

* *■ to the worshipfoll bis verie friend D. B. H." is dated by the author, Dunatan Gale, 
I « thia »5th of November, 1596."' From the description and apeehnena of this 

* poem ' Riven by Collier, we need not * desire it of more acquaintance ' ; nor with 
I^. MuiTet's SUkwornu and their J>lies, 1599, mentioned by Collier \ Jb. i, 97) and 
bf Haluwkix mdhc. 

Smviltt Bientioos a Ucense recorded in the Siationert^ Registers 1 vol. i, p. 215, 
ed. Arber) as given to * William greiletb/ in 1562, * ibr pfyn^nge of a boke intituled 

* Pcrymus and Thesbye.' 

It appean to me to be alnwM chlMirih to attoaapt to fix opon any ringle sooroa 
(rxccnr possibly Ovid) as the authority to which Shakespeare went for a story, with 
which, in ita every detail, the early literature of Europe abounds. Woald it be possible 
to lyadtto one aioigle writer die atoiy of a pair of atar-cmatlovei*, which had Marled i» 
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Babylon under the sliadow of the tomb of Ninus, was familiar to (he Greeks and Ro- 
nuns, and used in the Middle Ages hj piotu monks as an allegoiy of the buouui viul? 

The laqoiaidve reader i» refened lo • tfaaraofl^ tad eidi«iiti?e compihticp of (he 
versions of this kgrnd in Latin, in Greek, and in the ancient and modem literatures 
of Fnmce, Gennany, Si>aio, Uollasd, Rounumia, Italy, and England by Dr. (iSORG 
Hart [Die PynnmU' ThisU'S^e, Passau, 1889, i^i)- 

"Vbuf vonmaOtttM have aiUed ■ItwtioB to vbet ihty hsfs aintnied to be indi- 
cations here and there of Shakespeare's having read the story of Pyramus and Thisbe 
in Gelding's translation of Ovid. The story is here given from Golding {JT&e fourth 
ImIt, 1567, p. 43, verso) 

Within the towne (of whose huge walles so monstrous high ft tUcke 
The fame is giuen Semyramis for making them of bricke) 
Dwelt hard together two yong folke in bouses ioyoed so nero 
That mder all one roofe well nie both twaioe oafHwyed neic* 

The name of him was Pytamm, and Thisbe calde WMfbc. 
So faire a man in all the East was none aliuc as he, 
Nor nere a woman maide nor wife in beande like to bir. 
Tlaa ndtftfirod hied acqiia ii itanee fiiat, fliia oeyg b taod fat did 
The secret sparkes, this neighbrod first an entmnee in did showOf 
* For lone to come to that to which it afterward did growe. 

And IT that right hod taken place tbej bad iKoe man and wUb, 

But etill their Parents vent about to let which (for their life) 

They could not let For both their heartes with ecjuall flame did Mune. 

No mao was prinie to their thoughts. And for to seme their tunie 

In ileade of tdke they vied dgnes, tbe doeelier tbqr lup pre it 

The fire of looe, the fiercer still it raged in their IxreM. 

The wall that parted house from house had riuen thereto a crany 

Wbicb sbrooke at making of the wall, this fault not markt of any 

Of many bandied yeeiw before (wbat doth not lone esfde.) 

These loners first of all found out, and made a way wherebj 

To talke togither secretly, and through the same did goe 

Their lading wbisprings verie light and lafdy te and fie. 

Now as a toneside Pyramus and Thishe on the totber 

Stoode oft'^n drawing one of them tbe pleasant breath from other 

O thou enuious wall (they sayd) why ietst thou loners thus ? 

Whalinatler vera it if Aat thon penniKed both of w 

In armes eche other to embrace ? Or if then tUatto that tbii 

Were ouermuch, yet mightest thou at least make roome to kisse. 

And yet tbou shalt not finde va churles : we think our selues in det 

For this same piece of coortesie, in Tondungiafe to let 

Our sayings to our friendly earcs thus freely come and prv?, 

Thus bauing where they stoode in vaine coaipia|iked of their woe, 

When idgbl drair nere. they bade adev and edw gnn Umm swenle 

Vnto the paiget on their side, the which did neuer meete. 

Next morning with bir chereful! li^ht hnd drinen the starrcs aside 

And FJktim with his burning beames the dewie grasse bad dxide. 

these looen at their wonted place by ibreappoiotment met 

Where aJler nnidi complaint and mone they cooenanted to get 

Away fron sach as watclied ilieai, and in the Eaenioie late 

IS 
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Tb rteile oat of thetr ftlben houie ud dee flie Otle s<tte. 

And to tbcntcnt that ir. fh': f eldes they strayde not vp and dowM 

Tbey did agree at Ninut Tomb to mcete withoal tbe towoe, 

And tarie vndenwtdi a ttee that by the tune did fptm 

Which was a faire high Mulberie « ith fruite as white as snow, 

Hard by a cool and trickling spring. This barjjaine plt-as<lc ihem both 

And so daylight (which to their thought away but slowly goth) 

Did In die Oeeu fUl to rect, MBd nigbt ftom (beoce dodi rite. 

Assoone as darlccnessc once was cditic, straight Tkisbe did deoil^ 

A sbiA to wind hir out of doores, that none that were within 

Perceytied hir: And maffiiog hir irith clothe* about hir cliio. 

That no OMO mi^t diMoiie hir ftce, to Nhim T^unb die came 

Vnto the trrc. and sat hir downe there Tndemeath the same. 

Lone made hir bold. But see the chance, there comes besoierde with blooa 

About the cbappe* • UoneM dl fboiliif hem the wood 

n<om slaughter lately made of Kine to staunch hir bloudie thurst 

With water of the foresaid spring. Whome Thishe spying furst 

A larre by moooelighi, tberevpoo with fearfuU stc{>[>cs gan flte. 

And in a darlce and yikeaone cane did bide hiiaelfe tlieMbf. 

And as she fled a'ivnv for hast she let hir mantle fall 

The whych for feare she left behind not lookiog backe at all. 

Nov when flie cneU LioBeaK Ur dimt bad atandied well, 

In goinji to the Wood she found the slender weed that fell 

From Thisbe, which with bloudie teeth in pieces she did tcare 

The night was somewhat further spent ere Pyramus came there 

Who seeing io the suttle aaode the print of LJooa pew, 

Waxt pale for feare. But when also the !)loudie cloke he saw 

All rent and tome, one night (be sajd) shall louers two confooade. 

Of which long liib deaemed ahe of dl that line on ground. 

My soule deserues of this mischaunce the perill for to beare. 

I wretch haue bene the death of thee, which to th s rl'^ce of feare 

Did cause tliee in tiie night to come, and came not here before. 

II7 widsed liawwa and wietebed goitea with cmell toetib dierfbre 

Denour ye O ye Lions all that in this rocke doe dwell. 

But Cowardes vse to wish for death. The slender weede that fell 

From vp be takes, and streight doth lieaie it to the tree, 

Wbidi was appdnted eial tf» plaee of meetfaig for to b». 

And when Vr had bewept and kist the garment which he knew, 

Rcoeyoe thou my bkmd too (quoth he) and therewitiiall he drew 

Hia iwocde, tte wUdi aaion^ hb gotte be tbnat, and by and bj « 

Did draw it from the bleeding wound beginning for to die, V 

An<^ cast himselfe vpon his backe, the blood did spin on hie J 

As when a Conduite pipe is crackt, the water bunting out 

Doth abote itaelfe a great way off and pierce the Ayra abooL 

The leaues that were vpon the tree besprincled with his blood 

Were died blacke. The roote also bestained as it stoode, 

A deepe darke purple cdonr straight vpon the Befrfea cad. \ 

Anon scarce ridded of hir feare widt which she was agaat, > 

Fof doobt of diMipoinring him cownea Thiabe forth in had, i 
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And for hir loner lookes about, reioycing for to tell 

How h&rdiy she had scapt that night the daunger that befell. 

And M she knew right well the place and fitdon of the tree 

(As wbycb sbc saw so late before) : cuen ao when she did see 

The colour of the Berries tumde, she was vncertain whither 

It were the txee at which they both agreed to meetc togither. 

While in this doubtful stoonde dw Stoode, the cast fair eye aside 

And there beweltred in his bloud hir loucr she cspide 

lie sprawling with his dying Uounes : at which she started backe, 

And toolied pale as any Box, a sbnddring through hir ilnidwt 

Euen like the Sea which sodenly with whi^siug noyae dolh mooe, % 

When with a little blast of winde it is but toucht a!x>ue. > 

But when approching acarer him she knew it was liir loue. J 

Sbe beate Ur bieit, she ahridced ont, die taie fair golden heaiee, 

And taking him betweene hir armes did wash his wounds with teantp 

She meynt hir weeping with bis bloud, and kissing all his face 

(Wbidk nov beeune ai eolde as yse) she cride in wofoU case 

Alas wfaat ehanncr my Pyramm hath parted thee and mee ? \ 

Make annswere O my Pyramm : It is thy Thisb, cucn sIkc | 

Whome thon doate loue nu»t heartely that speaketh Toto thee. ' 

(Kne cue and ni]rse ^lieaaie beade. He bearing Tkitba naine. 

Lift vp his dying eyes and hauing seene hir cloade the same. 

Bi'f wh'en she knew hir mantle there and saw his scabberd lie 

Without the fiwoorde : Vohappy man thy loue halh made thee die : 

Tbj koe (sbe aald) batfi made thee «lea tfijr eelie. This band of nine 

Is strong inough to doe the like. My loue no lesse than thine 

Shall giue me force to worke my wound. I will pursue the dead. 

And wxetcfaed wemaa as I am, it shall of ne be sed 

Tbat like as of thy death I was the only cause and bhm^ 

So am I thy companion eke and partner in the same, 

For death which only couldo alas a sunder part ▼» twaioe, 

SbaU nener so disaener «B bat we will meete againe. 

And you the Parentes of vs both, most wretched foike alyue. 

Let this request that I shall make in both our names byliue 

Entmte you to permit that we whodBie chaste and stedfast loue 

And wbome even death hath ieynde bi one, may as it dodi bdnme 

In one grauc be together layd. And thou vnhappie tree 

Which shroudest now the corse of one, and ahalt anon through mee 

Sbemde two, of this same slaughter hoMe the sidker aigoeo fiir a^ \ 

Bbidce be the colour of thy fmite and moundng Uke alwnjr, > 

Such as the murder of vs twain'' mnv euermore bewray. * 

This said, die tooke the sword yet warrae with slaughter of hir looe 

And setting H beneath bir brest, did 10 hir heart h dioae. 

Hir prayer with the Gods and with their Parentes loolcc cfTect, 

For when the fmite is throughly ripe, the Berne is bespect 

With oc^oiff tending to a blacke. And that wliidi after Sre 

Remdned, itMsd in one Tombe aa TUde did desire. 
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BoSWEt.t- f Var. '21, p. 193) cl«erved that in A HanJefuU cf PU>:uint Delites, hf 
Clement Robinaon, ISS4, there is 'A new Sonet ol I'yramusaad Thisbir,' — a remark 
which would have heeo autoely wotih >epe*tfaig, had not FIkay {JUfitamd WMk^ pi. 
186) asserted tbat ' the I') ramus intt-rhidc i.s clearly based on C. Robinson's HanJfuh 
' of FUasatU Deiightt^ I5&t-' BosweU's allittioo is clear coougb : it is to the ' Sooet ' 
•igned * I. ThooMOiL.* Bat Floy's is Mt so desr, InistBiich «s hi the * Hsndfidl,* 
besides Tbonuoa's * Sonet,' Pyramiu is referred to by name in foar other * plesMllC 
' d' lighla,' so that we might infer that it is to the numl>er of the allufions 10 IVramus 
thai t leay refets, and yet this would not account for employing Pynunus s &lory a^ ao 
lateriiide. ItlaKwcelypoasihkfhatneajooddhaTerefisRcd,Mdtt*dcar bi^ 
of Slkalc«ipe«i«'» intnlade, to Che Ibltowhq; <p. 30, Aihei** Jt^fruU) 



A new Sonet 0/ Pyramtu and I'hisbie. 

Oa DuMst (I say) tean diaibe ^ xtooxn 

of Helicon, 
Come on vith me, and giue account, 

what hath been don : 
Come tell die duumce ye Moses all, 

and dolefull newes, 
Which 00 these Loners did befall, 

whidk I aeeoM. 
b BaUlm not loog agooe, 

0 noble Prince did dwell : 
whose daughter bright dimd ech ones sight, 

ao Jane abe did exeel, 

Aa other Lord of high reDOWBBf 

who had a sonoe : 
And dweUIog there wlthia the towne 

great loue begunae ; 
JPjrramtu this noble Knight, 

1 let yoo tme : 

Who with the looe of UdOk bright. 



It came to passe, their secrets was, 
bekoowne vdIo dmn boCh : 

And then in minde, their place do finde, 
wheie they their lone vnclothe. 

This lone Cbey vse long ttaet of tfane, 

UU it befell : 
At last they promised to meet at prime 

by Minus well : 
WhcK fhey might louiiigly imlMaoe, 

in loucs delight : 
That he might see his Tkitbits (ace 
and afae his sight : 



did cares rcnne : 
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b lagStSk cut, she approcht th« place, 
when sbe ber Fyrammt 

Had thooght to Tiewd, bat wii rtoewd 
to ihem flaoit dokdNMU. 

Hius while she states for Pyi amia, 

there did proceed; 
Oat of the wood a Lion fierce, 

made T^iit^M dreed: 
And «• ill luate the fled awaie, 

ber Mantle tine : 
Tbe UOO 'src in ?tfnil nf pflU^ 

till lliAL the ume 

Thet Pyr mmm ptoeeeded tbee, 

and Sec bow lion tare 
Hw Maotk this of Thubit bis, 

lie despenUet7 doCb im, 

FOTwbj be thoogbt the lion bad, 

fiuie TXtiMf dajae. 
And tbea the beast with hie brl|^ bl«di^ 

h« slew ceitaioe : 
Then made be moae and said alas, 

(O wretched wight) 
New art thou in a wofol case 

For Tkislne bright : 
Ob Godi above, mf faitbfnll lone 

shal neaer faile this need : 
For this my breath by fatall death, 

shal wcaue: Atropa thrced. 

Tben from bis sbcatb(^ be drew bia blade« 

and to bis hart 
H« tbnirt Ibe point, and fife did vade, 

with painfull smart : 
Then Thiibit she from cabin came 

with pleaanie great. 
And to the well apaae abe lan, 

there for to treat : 
And to discusse, with Pyramm 

«f al ber Ibnner fearea. 
And iriien slaine she, found him tmlj, 

abe abed foortb bitter teaiea. 

When sorrow great that she bad made. 

she took ia band 
Tbe btao^ bntfe, to end ber lllb» 

\fj fataUhand. 
Yon Ladies all, penixe and aee, 

the faitbftilnesae. 
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H<nr these two Loners did agnWi 



to die ia distresie : 
Ym MttMt walle, and do not falle. 



but still do you lament : 
Theie louers twaine, who with such pailie» 



did die so well content. 



GKJUiats asTORY of James jv. 



WakO (i^. Dram. Hist. 187$. i. 380) says that ' the idea of the eatiie nudiin* 

* ery of Oberon and liis Tair^'-court was, in all probabilitj, taken bj ShakeapeiK fiWB 

* Greene's Scottiih History ef James (1590 eire,).' 

Smvon cdled aOmtioa to thb dnns, but lie did not knov at die tbna dial 
Greene was the author. Wakd, to whose excellent guidance we can al] tnist, isio 
oatspokeo that it behoves us to examine this play of Jamtt IV, and we can do no 
better than to take Ward's own account of it. 

* I tUok,* say* Wakd {Md. p. 320), 'upon die wfiofe die lia|ipiMt of Omno'a 

* dramas is The Stoliish Historie of James /J' slaine at Flodden. Tnttrmixed with a 
'^Utuant Comedu, presented by Oboram King of fayeries (printed in 1598J. The 
*tiile to decepdre, fisr the fatal field of Fkidden if not indnded in the dcama, whidi 
' ends happily by the reconciliation of King James with his Queen Dorothea. Indeed, 

* the plot of the play has no historical foundation ; James TV's consort, tboug;h of 

* coarse she was an English princess, as she is in the play, was named Margaret, nut 

* Doratliea} and Ung Heniy VII never uodertodk aa cxpedidon to avenge any aria- 

* deeds committed against her by her husband. Rut thoa;;h the play is fourr^pfl on 
' fiction, such as we may be astonished to find applied to an historical period so little 
*iaflMite froB its specuton, it is very interesting; and, besidea being symmetrically 
*eoiMlnieiedt baa passages both of rigour and pathos.' [Here follows the story, 
which, as it has no alleged connection with the Afidrummer Night's Dream, is here 
omitted.] ' But though The Scottish History of James IV is both eflfectire in its 
'aerioaa and amniing ia its oomic aeenea, . . . Greene seems to have dioa^t it aeoea> 
■ sary to give to it an adventitious attraction by what appears a (juite su{>erfluoua addi- 

* tion. The title describes the play as *' intermixed with a pleasant Comedie pre- 
< <'seoted by Obomm Kmg of Fayeries," but die*' pleasant oomedy," in point offrd, 
*oonsist5 only of a brief prelude, ia wblclt Oberon and a aitaaadnopieal Sootcbman 

* named IJohan intro<iuce the play as a «ory written down by the latter, and of dances 

* and antics by the fairies between tlie acts, which are perfectly supererogatory inter- 
*aietsos. Tbe "bistory," or body of the pky Itself, is lep i e s ented by a set of phy- 

* ers, " g\iid fellows of IVihan's countrvmen," before "Asler 0!»eron," who is the same 

* penooage as be who figures in the Midsumsmer Nighf s Dream, tboi^b veiy differ* 

* cndy drawn, if, indeed, he can be sidd to l» drawn at a)L' 

Tlaat the reader any judge for bimielf how far Greene's Oberon ('Oboram' in 
the title appears to be a mere misprint ; according to the texts of U>th Dyce and Gro- 
aait, it is oniibnBly ' Oberon ' in the body of the pUy) is ' the same personage ' as 
Sbakeqieaie's Oberon, and to what extent *it is probable* that *tbe eatbe maddnery 

* of Oberon and his fairy cotirt ' was taken by Shakespeare from Greene, I will here 
{;ive every Hoe of the scenes and stage-directions wherein Oberon q>pe«is xajamet 
IV. It is of small moment if they are disjointed. As we are not now conoemed 
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vMl Greene, but. with Shakespeare, I follow Dyce'» text of the play rather than Gio> 
Mif«, albeit Djoe does not apparaidy rqxodiioe the ori(|iaal is fidth^ 

reproduce* it ; the latter says, so corrupt is the oriKinal that • Dycc ^^\•^■:-\ h:ive taken 
' infinite pains in the preparation of bia text' Moreover, aa Dyce's text i« modem- 
bed heie end ffaere, it is dl die better for present purposes}— 

The Play begins: I^ttish flaying within. Enter Aster Oberon, king of fairies, 
and an ANTIC, vtkt dance about a tomi placed eauvtmentiy on the stage^ cut ^ tkt 
wkkk auUmfy $lar^ M^r ibffflr, BoiUMp « Settytttindiikt »fUa0ttwiamt 

from whom the Antic /ies. OBBRON MiMHifc 

Jioh. Ay say, what's thou ? 
Ober. Thy friend, Boban. 

Mk. What tmt I, or reck I that? Whajr, gdd man, I icek no firiend, nor aj 

reck no foe; aU ene to me. Get thee g:ariging, aiul trouble not nwy wbajfOtp or SJI 
gar thee recon me ncnc of thay friend, by the mary mass sail I. 

<M<r. Why, angry Scot, I visit thee ftr km; dien what moves thee to 

wrath ? 

£0/1. The deil awhit reck I thy love; for I know too woll that true love took her 
flight twenty winter sence to heaven, whither till ay can, weel X wot, ay sail ne'er find 
love; aa thou lovest me, leftve me to myself. Bat what were those piqipeta that hop 
ped and skipped about me jear wbqrte? 

06 fr. My subjects. 

Boh. Tbay subjects ! wbay, art thou a king? 
Otir. loBL 

Bi'h. The deil thou art! whay, thou lookest not so big as the king of clubs, nor 
so sharp as the king o£ spades, nor so fain as the king a' daymonds : be the mass, ay 
lake Aee to be the Vtag of ftlse hearts; theicftRv I rid Aee, away or «yse so txnf 
jom kingdom, that you's be g\a.d to run to save your life. 

Ohfr. Whv. stoical Scot, do what thou darest to me; here is my breast, strike. 

£oh. Thou wilt not threap roe, this whinyard has gard many better men to lope 
Aaadwa. But hour now? jGossayds, what, wilt not ont? Whsj, thon wildi, thon 
deil ! Gads fulc, may whinyard ! 

Oi*r, Why, pull, man : but what an 'twere out, how then ? 

BtA. This, then, thou wear't best begone first: for ayT so lop thy limbs, that thoo'a 
go with half a knave's caitass to the deiL 

06fr. Draw it out ; now strike, fool, canst thou not? 

JBoh. Bread ay gad, what deil is in me ? Wbay, tell me, thou skipjack, what art 
Ooa? 

Oder. Nay first tell me what thou wast from thy birth, what thou hast past hitherto, 
why thou dwellest in a tooil>^ sod lesvcit the worid ? and then I will release thee of 
these bonds ; before, not. 

Mfk. And not before I thenneeds mnat, needs salt. I was bom a fenUeman of the 

best blood in all Scotland, except the king. When time brought me to age, and death 
took my parents, I became a courtier, where though ay list not praise myself, ay en- 
graved the memory of Boban on the skin-coat of some of them, and revelled with 
fhe proudest. 

0*'rr Ih:t why living in such reputation, didst thou lesvr to b«- s cnrirtirr? 
HoA. Because my pride was vanity, my expense lo&s, my reward fair words and 
laige pramims, and my hopes spilt, ibr that afler ssany years' Mxviee one ontran me 
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and what the deil should I then do there? No^ M; flattciiog kiWfiM tfiat CHI COg 
and pnte fastest, speed best in the court. 

Ofcr. To what life didat thou then betake thee? 

Boh. I then changed the court itx .*he country, and the wan for a wife : but 1 
foond the craft of swains more wise than the servants, and wives' tonpues worse than 
the wars itself, and therefore I gave o'er that, and went to the city to dweii : snd 
there I kept % great benie with HBall dieer, bat ell wee ne'er the neer. 

Oher. And why ? 

Boh. liccause, in seeking frieuds, I found table-guests to eat me and mjr meat, mj 
vife'i go&&i(M to bewray the aeciete of nif beert, kindred to betnf die eHeet of 
lifet wbick when I noted, the eeort ill, the country worse, and the wont of all, 
in good time my wife died, — ay would she had died twenty winter sooner by the 
masSj-^eaving my two sons to the world, and shutting myself into this tomb, where 
if I die, I am ene I am aefe fiom wiM beaM, but wUbt I live I ceiuiet i» fiee fnan 

ill company. Besides now I ani sure ^if all my friends fail me^ Iiallkave A gIViTe 
of mine own providing, this is all. Now, what art thou? 

Obtr. Oberon, king of fairies, that loves thee because thoa baleat (be WOfld ; and 
to gratulate thee, I braog^ dieie Autice to dww tbee mne qiort in dendng, whiek 

tkon hast loved wcU. 

Soh. Ha, ha, ba I Thinkest thou those puppets can please me ? whay, 1 have 
two sow, that with one ScottiBh jig shall break tbe Dedtt of thy Antics. 

Ohtr. That I would fain see. 

Wlqr* thoa abalt How. boys 1 

Enter Supper and Nano. 
Haad your dndn, lads, tntde not fcr tky life, bat gether Ofip toot lege and denoe 

ne forthwith a jig worth the sight. 

Sl^. Wbjr, I mitft talk, an I die for 't : wherefore was my tongue made ? 

silk. nalde,aiitlioodareBt,oiiewoidaK»e,aDdaiidabfhiiwbin7Bidtn thy womb, 

Ohtr. Be qdet, Bohan. I'll strike him damb^ and hie bralker too; Ibeit talk 
ahall not hinder our jig. Fall to i', dance, I s«.y, num. 

Boh. Dance Heimore, dance, ay nd ihee. 

[Tkt tw» damnk jig dttnati ^ At mmut. 
Now f^tt you to the wide world with more than ray father gave me, that's learning 
enoogh both kinds, knaveiy and honesty; and that I gave you, spend at pleasure. 

OUr. Nay, ibr dib sport I will give them tliis gift ; to tbe dwarf I give a quick 
wit, pretty of body, and a warrant hit pidhRaeDt to a prince's service, wheie bf his 
wisdom he .shall gain more love than common; and tn Inrrjrerhead your son I give a 
wandering life, and promise be shall never lack, and avow that, if in all distresses he 
call ttpoik me, to help him. Now let tbem ga 

\^Exntnt Slipper and A^ano with eour/esirs. 

Boh. Now, king, if thou be a king, I will shew thee whay I bate the world by 
demonstration. In tbe yeui' 1520, was in Scotland a king, orer'niled with parasite*, 
aided bgr h«t, and mmf dreomsiaacet too kng to brattle on now, moch like oar 

court of Scotland this day. That storj- have I set down. Gang ^th me tn gal- 
lery and I'll shew tbee the same in action, by guid fellows of our countryuicu, and 
thm when dioB see**! titat, judge if any wise mask would not leave Ike trorld if he 
eonld. 

Oder. That will T see : lead, and T'll follow thee. [Exettnf. 
[The drama of Jama / ^ here begins, and at the conclusion of the First Act 
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Boban aad Oberoo again appear, and speak as follows. Of their interview Djce sap 
(p. 94), 'tlw whole €f what fbOommill th* bggimiiiig of fbe next set, ii ft mii 

* coDfnuon md eomptkm. The nusprinU here defy emendation.'] 

Enttr JBoiiAii mi Oberon th- E^i'y-kin.r, <,f(rr the first oftt i» tkam m rimd 

of Fairus, or seme fretty danee. 

Btk. Be gad, gnunnMides, litde kii«, ibr due; 

sport is better in my exile life 
Than ever Uw deceitful world could jrield. 

Oier. I tetl thee, Boban, Obeion is king 
Of quiet, pleasure* |)rafit, and content. 
Of wealth, of honour, and of all the world ; 
Tied to no place, yet ail are tied to me. 
Lhe tiioa id fliis life, cxQ'd fivm worid and OKU* 
And I will shew thee wonders ere we part. 

Boh. Then mark my story, and the stni^ dooUl 
That follow flatterers, lust, and lawlesa will, 
Aad dien say I have reason to forsake 
Tie wnrld and all that are within the same. 
Go» sbrowd us in our harbour where we'll tee 
The pride of lolly it tn^ to be. [BMmm, 
After ihe firtt Ad. 

Ober. Here see I good fond actions in thy jig. 
And means to paint the world's inconstant ways; 
But tun thine coe, see what I can oommand. 

\^EHter two haltlet, strongly fighting, the one Semiramih, the 
Other Stabrobates : she ^ia, and her crown it taJUHt tmd the hurt. 
Bpk. Vniat gais diis dm of niik and balefol harm, 
"Where every wean is all betaint with blood ? 

Obfr. This shews thee, Boban, what if worldlj ponp: 
Semiramis, the proud Assyrian queen, 
When Hindi died, did tene in her wart 
Three millions of footmen to the fight, 
Fire hundred thonsaod horse, of armed cars 
A hundred Aoonnd more, jet is her pride 
Was hurt and oonqnei'd by StahralMtea. 

Then what is pomp ? 

£oh. I see thou art thine ene. 
The boonj Idnf, if princea Ul from high t 
My fall is past, until I fall to die. 
Now natk my talk, and prosecute my jig. 

Oier, How riioold thtee crafts withdraw thee from the wwld t 
But look, my Bdum, pomp aUuretb. 

\^Enter Cyrus, iings humhUng themselves ; himself crtnvnrd 
olive Pat : at latt dyim^^ laid in a marble tomi, with this inscriftiom 
Whoao thou be t hat posMSt by 
For I know one shall pass, know I 
I am Cyrus of Persia, 

And, I prithee, leare me not thus like a clod of clay 
Wbnewith my body is eoveicd. {ABtttttait, 
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l£tiUr the king in great j>omp, who reads ii, and isiuttk. crittk 

Boh. What tneanclh this? 

OhfT. Cyrus of Persia, 
Mighty in life, whluB • nnible grave 
Waa laid to rot, whom Alexander once 
Beheld entomb'd, and weeping did confess, 
Nothing in iile could scape from wretchedness : 
Wbytbeo boaatiKB? 

Boh. What reck I then of life, 
Who nukes the grave my tomb, the earth my wife ? 
(Mwr. Bnt marie me more. 
Boh. I can n rr i rc, my padenoe wdl BOt waip 

To see these flatteries how they flOOIIl and CMp. 
Ober. Turn but thy head. 

\_Enttr fsttr kingt tartyit^ eretmt, iaditt frtsmHitg odtmn u 

potentate enthroned, who smUmfy u sb6$ igf ku imaiUi, oiul tibmt 
out ; and so, they eat. [ExtumL 

Boh. Sike is the mrld; but wliilk is he I saw ? 

Oier. SesQStria, who was oonqoenr of the irarid 
Slain at the last, and stamp'd on by his slaves. 

Boh. liow blest are pear men then that know their ^ves t 
Now Duok the sequel of my jigj 
An he weele meet ends. The mirk and aabte 
Do'h l<^;\vc the peering mom to pry abroad ; 
ihou mil me stay; hail then, thou pride of kings! 
1 ken die world, and wet well worldlf ddogi. 

Mark thou my jig, in mirkest terms that tells 
The loath of sins, and where corruption dwells. 
Han me ne mere widi diewa of guidly sighu; 
My grave is mine, that rids me from despighia; 
Accept my jig, ^inp, and let me rest ; 
I he grave with gmd men is a gay-built nest. 
Oker. The rising aon doth call me beace tmttfi 

Thanks for iby jig, I may no longer stay; 
But if my train did wake thee from thy rest, 

So sImU they sing thy lullaby to aeat [Samilt 



Boh. So, Oberon, now it begins to work in kind. 
The aacient lonb hf kaviBf lum alone. 
Disliking of his htmx>uis and despite. 
Let him run headlong, till his flatterers. 
Sweeting bis thoughts of luckless lust 
WHb vile penoasions and aUnring words. 
Make him make way by murder to his will. 
Judge, fiuiy king, hast heard a greater ill ? 

Ottr. Mor seen mora virtne in • eovotiy aiaid. 
I Idl diee^ Bobao, k doth naake me meny. 



[AtOeendoflfaaSeeond Act] 



Enter BoHAN 7vitk Onr.RON. 



t 
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To think the deeds the king tncans to perfonn. 

B«k, To change tb«t humour^ stand and see the lOt 
I Imirf 1^ m SUpper will ibew'i a jcM. 
C^hAt Suim irafil « m i tf ii wM s w, key or wmAt 4a»diig « kumfiptt mtd Amt 

Boh. Now after this beguiling of our luuugbls. 
And chan^ngtlieiD fioai aid to better glee* 

Let's to our cell, and sit and sec the rest, 

For, I belicTe, this jig will prove no jest. \£.x€mU, 
£At the end of Tbbd Act Bchan appears alone, and ftom Um lie laen Ikat 
dw Mdnen of die act bat pot Oberatt to sleep. At the condgdon of the Footth 
Act] 

Chorus. EnUr Bohan end Obxron. 
Ohir. Bdiflve oM, bomiy Scot, tbete Miaiq^ eveiM 
Are passing pleaautg; loay they end as well. 

Boh . Else say that Bohan hath a banCD tkdUp 
If better moiious yet than any past 
Do not more glee to make the ftiry greet. 
But my small son made pretty handsome s^hifl 
To save the queen, his mistress, by bis s()ced. 

Cier, Yea, and yon laddy, for the sport he Bide, 
Sball see. when least he hopes, I'll stand bit lUeod, 
Or else he capers in a halter's end. 

£0A. What, hang my son 1 I trow not, Oberoo; 
Vn rather die than tee bin woe bqiooe. 

Enter a round, or some dance at fleasure. 
Oher. Bohan, be pleas'd, for do they what they will. 
Here is my hand. Til save thy son from ill. \_Exeunt. 
[In fUfiUflient of diia prasdK CXiaon appeait loiraidi the dcae of die JHUb Ad^ 
and, accompanied by Antici, aHendf conveya awi^ BohaD^e loo, dipper, vho is ia 
jeopardy of bis life. 

Ite foregoing extiafila cempri i e all that Obenm does or lafs in the play. As fkr 
•I Waid'a aDgge^t to n It eencened, meat or dbaeot la left to die leadw.] 



Wa»]> (vol. I, p. 380) dial the «aio(7 of the magic potion \tic, e^danify a 
'mere slip of mcmorj*] and its cfTerti S1viV;«r^eare may hare foand in MoaHeaiqm'a 

* DtrntOf though the traxulation of tins book was not published tiU 159S.' 

It ia not the *1ove juice,' bat 'aome of the (Uiy atorf,' which FLkat {Lift omd 
HMktp. 186) says 'may have been suggested by Montemayor's Diana.* I thiok 
Fleay overlooks the fact that if, as he tnamt.iins, the date nf the M!Jsitmmer Nigkfs 
Dream, in its present sliape, he 1595, it u impossible that hhakespeare could have 
obtained aay wafUBBi&m Irhb a book pabUahed three yean later, ia 159S. 

I have toiled tlirough the fcur hundred and ninety six weanr', dr<*ary, faTsctto, folio 
pages of Montemayor's Diana, without finding any conceivable suggestion for * the 
Adry ttorr,' other diaa that of dw lowe-joioe to which Ward, I think. alliKles; here 
the hint is so broad eooipaicd with others which have been proclaimed as awely 

adrotcrl elsewhere by Shakespeare, that I wonder the assertion of direct * convey» 

• ance ' has not been made here ; to be sure we are met by the fact that Meres and 
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Moateswyor both bear Uie same date ; but then have we act the extremelj cwi- 
vcninit wd bif^y •coonnodUrtiog refuge : dut Slwkeqie«K nwy lw«» lewt Yaog*! 
tnoflAtion in manuscript before it was published, most especially since ¥002*8 trans- 
lation is dedicated to Lady Penelope Rich, who figmei, as we are aintfed, ao freely 

ia Shakespeare's Sonnets f 

Hie pMHce from Yaq^^s tnyulatioii of the Dian* tf Gevrg* «f Mantemnjnr^ 

1598, p. 123, is as follows: (it should he premised, however, that Felicia, a noble 
lady, ' whose course of life and onely exercise, in her stately court, is to cure and 

* remedie the paanooa of krae/ it about to afaow her ait to FeUtowDa, a shepheidcM 
temporarily blighted, and that the objects of Felicia's skill are — first, Syrenus, a shep- 
herd immeasurably in love with a shepherdess, Diana, who in turn immcnsiirr-J-ly 
loved Syrenus, but in some unaccountable way she forgot nun during his temporar)- 
•haeace, and casnaUy nanjed Delioi, in eonaeqaeooe whcraof Syceaua ia odled 
♦the forgotten shepherd"; second, Silvanus, who is also in l-ve with Diana, but by 
her despised, and he is called ' the despised bilvanns ' ; and thirdly, SUvagia, a ahcp- 
betdeat illnnJtably hi love widi Afamlus, who, subject to his cmd lalber'a will, caBnol 
marry her.) : — 

* The l^dy /v/;V/a saide \n Ftlhmena. Entcrtaine this cotnpftny [Syrenus, Sil- 

* vanus, Silvagia and others] while I come hither agaioe : and going into a chamber, 

* it waa not long beftim ahe came oat agaioe with two emeu of fine crialaD in dfber 
' handc, the feete of them being beaten golde, and curiously wrought and enameled : 
' And coming to Synnm, she saide vnto him. If there wm any other remedy for 
' thy greefe (forgotten Shq)berd) but this, I woulde with all poasible diligence baue 

* iongbt it out, but became thon canst not now eniof her, who looed thee once io 
' well, without anothers death, which is onely in the handes of God, of necesshie 
*lhen thoa must embrace another remedie, to auoide the desire of an imposttble 
'tfiiog. And take flioa, fiure Sthu^ia, and despised SytwMUa, tUa ghuae, wherein 
' you lAall finde a soueroine remedie for all your sorrowea pMt & present ; and a 
•beginninfj of a ioyfull and contented life, whereof you do now so little imagine. 

* And taking the ctistall cruet, which she helde in her left hande, she gaue it to 

* Syrmm, and badde bin diiake; and Syrwm did ao: and Sj^mmm and Sehi^a 

*dmnke oflf the ofh^r h-nw; cne them, and in that instant thev fell all downe to the 
'gnnnd in a deepe sleepe, which made Filismena not a little to woonder, . . . and 
'standing balfe aamted at die deepe sleepe of die aliepherdea, lalde to .A/mm: If 
' the ease of these Shepherds (good Ladie) consisteth in sleeping (me thinkes) they 
<haue it in so ample sort, that they may line the most quiet life in the worlde. 

* Woonder not at this (saide FtlUia) Ua the water they drunke hath such force, that, 

* aa long aa I will, diejr aball aieepe ao atroogly, that none maf be able to aiwdie 

* them. And because thou maist see, whether it be so or no, call one of ihcm as 
' loude as thou canst. Felismtna then came to Syluanut^ and pulling him by the 

* anne, began to call him aload, which did pro6te W as little, as if abe had apoken 
'to a dead body; and so it was with Syrtnui and Selu^iina, whereat Ftlismtna mar> 

* nelled very much. And then Felicia saide vnto her. Nay, thou shalt maruel yet 
ux>re, after they awake, bicause thou shalt see so strange a thing, as thoa didst neuer 

* imagine die like. And becane the water hath \tf diia time wroo^t dioae opetnx 

* tions, that it shoulde do, I will awake them, and marke it well, for thou shalt heare 

* and see woonders. Whereupon taking a booke out of her Imome, she came to 
^prtnuSt and smiting him vpon the bead with it, the Shepherd niae vp on his feete 
in bit periect wilt and jadgenents To whom AAv£* t^de. Tdl me ^wtma, if 
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' ihou mi^litf'St now see faire Diana, Sc her vnworthy husband both togither in all the 
' coolcatiucQt and ioy of the woride, laughing at thj loue, and making a sport of thy 
•teaiei andiil^ieii whatwooldMttliMdo? Not gieeoe me « wlut (good Lady) bni 

* raihcr helpe them to laugh at my follies past. But if she were now a maide a^jaine, 

* (saide Felicia) or perhaps a widow, and would be married to Syluanm and uot to 

* thee, what voddsttboatlien do? MTtelfe woolde be tin mim (saide ^nua) tbat 

< woulde gladly helpe to make such a match for my frieade. What thickest thoa of 

* this feUsmena (saide Felicia) that water is able to vnloose the knottes that penierec 

< Looe doth make ? I woulde neuer haue thought (saide Feliimena) that anie humane 
*dcUI oodldeciierattdiie toMdidiidne iciuNrledge Mdib. And looking ob ^rnoma^ 

< she saide rato him. Howe dowc Syrenut, what oManet this? Are the teares and 
' sighes whereby ibnti didst manifrsv thy loue and greefe, so soone ended? Since 
' my loue is nowe ended ^said ^yrenus) no maniell thea, if the ctTects proceeding from 

Ube ataedderauBed. And is to poariUe now (aaid A/IEmmim) Ibat iIkw wm Im 

* Diana no morr ? I wish her as much good (answered Syrenus) as T dn" to ynur 
' owne selfe (faire Lady) or to any other woman that neuer offended me. But 

* FeHeia, seeing bow Fdbmena was anazed at tlw aoddsn altentioD of 4^ Wi s «f ,aaid. 
' With this medicine I would also cure thy greefe (feiie FtHtmuia) and dune BiSu^ 

* [another blij-bied shepherdess] if fortune did not deferre them to sonn" preacr coo- 
' tent, then ooely to eniiqr your libeitee. And bicause thou maist see how diueisly 
*tlw medidnea bane wmoi^ In Sjj^iiammi and SUi$agia,yt abaUnot be amiMe to 
' awake them, for now they bane slept ynongh : wherefore laying her booke vpon 

* Syluanus his head, he rose vp, saying. O faire Selua^a, what a great off"nr*> «nd 

* foliy hauc 1 committed, by imploying my thoughtes vpoo another, after that mine 
•eieadidoneebdHild Oiyiarebeaatie? Wbat naues tbia .^MtMnray (aaid AAMt). 

* No womnn in thr- world cnen now in thy mouth, but thy Shepherdess* Diana, and 

* now so suddenly changed to Seluagia ? Syimamm aoswering her, said. As tbe 
*ahip (diacRcte Lady) sailea floting vp and downe, and well<oj out away In Uw 

* mkoowen seas, without hope of a secure hauen : so did my tboi^htes (putting my 

* life in no small harard) wander in Dianas loue, all the while, that I pursued it. 

* But now since 1 am safely arriued into a hauen, of all ioy and happineHe, I ooely 

* wiab 1 1007 bane baiboor and entertainment tbeie, wbere my iimmooneable and 
' infinite loue is so finnely placed. Felitmena was as much astonished at the seconde 

* kinde of alteration of Syluanus, as at that first of Syrmus, and therefore saide vnto 

* him laughing. What dost thou Syluanus i Why do6t thou not awake Se/ua^ ? 

* Ibr fll amy • SbepbecdeaK beaie diee, tbat ia «» felt aaleepe. ^^mmtu then poll- 

* inft her by the arme, began to speake out aloud vnto her, sa\nng. Awake faire Sf/- 

* uagiOf since thou bast awaked my thoughtes out of the drowsie slumber of passed 

* ignorance. Tbiiw happy man, wbom ibrtvne bath pot in fhe bappieai eatate tbat I 

* eould desire. ¥niat deal tboa meane faire Shepherdesse, dost thou not beare me, 
•or wilt th on not answerc me? Behold the impatient p.ission of the lone I beare 

* Ibee, will not suffer me to be vnheard. O my Seluagia, sleepc not so much, and let 
'mitdiyalimAerbeaBeeaujoatomdKediealeepeordeathpiitoint nqrvitan U^^biea. 

* And seeing bow little it auailed him, by calling her, he began to pown' f- orth such 

* abundance of teares, that they, that were present, could not but weejw also f r trridrr 
'compassion: whereupon Felicia saide vnto bim. Trouble not thy selfe Syluanm, 

< Ibr aa I will aaake AAw^pfie anawece tbee, ao aball not her anawcre be oontrarie to 

•thy desire, and takintj him by the hand, she led liim into a chamber, nnd ?aid vnto 
' bim. Depart not from hence, vntill I call thee ; and then she went agaioe to tbe 
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* pUce where Sihrngia lay, and touching her wilb her booke, awaked her, as she bad 

< done tbe Kit and MudeTntolia'. Me tMnk* thoa Imt ricpt tecnrely ShepherdMH 

* O good Lady (uid she) where is my Sytuanus, was he not with me heere 7 O God« 

* who haih carried him away from hence? or wil he comr hither agaiue? Ilarke to 

* me Seiuagta, said Feiicta, for me thinkes thou art not wel m thy wits. Thy beloued 
*jtlatibtt k wjduot, ft aaith diat tie hath gone wendring *p and dmrne in many 

' places seeking after thee, and hath got his fathers good will to marrie thee : which 
' shall as little auailc him (said SfAu^gia) as the sighes aod teares which once in vaine 

* I powied oat, and apent for him, for hia nemorie ia nonr exiled oat of mj tboogbta. 

* J^tANHWr mine onely life and icy, O Syluanus is he, whom I loue. O what is 
•become of my Syhtanus ? Where is my Syluanus ? Who hearing the Shepherdesse 

* Seluagia no sooner name him, could stay no longer in the chamber, but came run- 
•ning into the hall ber, where the one beheld Ae other with aaeh apparaoot 
•aigneaor cordiall afTection, and so strongly confirmed by the nuttual bonds of their 
•knowen deserts, that nothing but death was able to di&solue it; whereat Syrenus, 

* Ftliimmat and the Shepherdesse were passing ioyfull. And Ftiicia seeing them all 
*ia dils ooBteatment, said vnio them. Now is It time for yon Shephetdti and fidre 

* Shepherde&se to goe home to yoai 6ogIM| whidb woald be ||ad to hcaie ^ wonted 

* voice of their koowen masters.' 

It may be perhaps a reHef to tympathetic hearts to know diat Lady Felida, oa 
well as Oberon, possessed an antidote, and that Syrenus did not for ever remain 
insensil?!" to Diana's charms. The very instant that he learned that Delius was dead 
and Diana a widow ^his hart began somewhat to alter and change.' But to screen 
him from VBif inpvtatioQ of fidtkneM we are told (p. diet thia diaoge waa 
wrought by supernatural means, and, what is most noteworthy (I marvel it escaped 
the commentators) among the means is an HERO, — ^beyond all question this herb is 

< Dian's bud.' Did not the Lady Felicia live at the Goddess Diana's temple ? An/ 
•beibk' aajr ■bnd* whatsoever that ahe administered would be ' Dian'a bad.* It ic 
comfortable again to catch Shakespeare at his old tricks. The original passage reads 
thus : * There did the secret power also of sage FeUcia worke extraordinary effects* 
<and fliaagh die waa not pieieiit tbeie, yet with her ivrAcr [Italics, mine.] and 

* wordes, which were of great virtue, and by many otlier anperaaturall me an ea , she 
•broagbt to paase that ^yrmm began now itgaine to nsoewe hia old hwe to Duma.* 



Ward (I, 3S0) says: 'T cannot quite understand whether Klein [Gfsch. des 

* Dramat, vt, 3S6) considers Shakespeare in any sense indebted to the Italian comedy 

* of the Intrigki tPAmen, whteh hai been enrooeously attributed to Torqoato Taaao.* 

I doabt if Klsih had that idea in bis thoughts. I diiok he merely holds op, in 
his loyalty to Shakespeare, the Midsummrr Kighfs Dream as the pattern of all com- 
edies of intrigki d^amore. Klein's extraordinary command of lai^age and vebe- 
■enoe of atyle make his purposei at timea, difficdt to eooipicliend. The IbUowing 
m the passive referred to by Ward, and it is all the more befitting to dto It here, 
because in a footnote he runs a tilt at Sch5lt and Ulrict : — 

' With love-tai^les, as, fur example, in the scene [Klein is speaking of the Italian 
■ Comedy] where bodi Flaauntnfoand GuniUo woo Eiaiitaat die aame time, and ah^ 
' out of spite at the vexations she had received from her favorite Camillo, favours 

* Flamminio, — with similar love-langles aod capricious waverings of heart the play of 

* chance teaiea the loveis In A Midmmmtr Night's Dream, bat with what chanm, 
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wiih what poetic magic are the intrighi d'amore here brought into pl*y by delicate 

* £airies, like symbolically perMoified wioks and hints of an el£n world playing among 
*0M voy faraet «f nature; a apoftiTe, ftntaide bewitcherjr of Natme; like « caprice 

* of the spirit of Nature itself, ihrou^jb whose teaming play there gleams the pathos of 

* the oomic} an indication that what in the human world is apparent chance, is divtue 
*fbiciight nod providence, whidi die rogdah Podc preaenia to ni aa a piece of jug- 

* gtery. There is but one genuine comedy of the Intrighi d'amw,t)i lore's caprices ; 
« — th« Mithummer Sl^hfs Dream. I^vinia [in the Italian corordy] is intn>duced 

* as a bycplay to vindicate the theme of ioTe-tangies. LaTinia loves the silly fop Giv 

* laiae^ n N «npdlHan, wb<s in turn, i» aQlj ftr Livinin'a aaaid, Buqaian; who mvea far 

* IHsvio, die son of Manilio. Flavio^ diigniaed as a Moor, escapes from his father 

* and hires out to a Neapolitan in order to be near Lavinia to whom he has lost hia 

* heart. Manilio recovers his son, the Moor, like a black meal bug in a meal ba^ 
*«teirin he «aa aixNit to be ooBvejed to LaviniA*a picience. Flnallj, Lnviiun'a nad 
' Flavio's souls coalesce in marriage. Thus portravrfl. tb- whims of love and the 
' caprices of the heart are barren imbecilities, the mental abortioos of a lunatic. 
*TUnk fornniante of FbdK nod hit **Lov«-in-idleiieaa'** aqneeied 00 «he d1tBlbe^ 

* lug ejellda of the lofeiat 

'Must we not believe that the mighty British jx>et wa5 born, serenely and smil- 

* ingly to accomplish, with regard to the stage, that purpose, to which, in regard to its 

* prototype, bit own Hamlet aaeomibed ? — ommely, to pot right the atage world which 

* in the Italian oooMdj waa out of joint 7* 



HAUlfmi. {Mimonrndm, pp^ 9>ia, 1879) hu given nanr aUnaioaa to varioot 

scenes and phrases in the M'uhumntcr Xi-^hfs Dream to be found in the literature 
of the seventeenth century, but as they are all subsequent to i6oo tbej belong to 
Dnmalic History, and iDartMle no SiiahM|ieaiiaft qnettion oth«r than (he pepolaiitjr 
of the plaf; 



The following extracts from the 7 ME FAERIB QUSEIfS are the passages to 
which, it ia to be pnaimied, Dr Johnson lefimed when he aaidi ' Fahict in [Shako> 
speare's] time were much in fashion ; comnxMl ttadiiion had aade then faaltlart 

* antl Sponsor's poem hrif] mn-ie them great.' 

Ia the :^cond Book, i enih Canto we are told ^line 631J : — 

' — how first rromethfu^ did create 
A man, of many partes from beasts deriued. 
And then alole fire frcwa heauen, to animate 
His worke, for wUch he wia tiy Xmi deprived 
Of Ufi him aelfe. and hntatiinga of an ^le Hned. 

*That nan to made, he called Elft, to weet 

Quick, the first authour of all Kltln kind : 

Who wandnng throo^h the world with wearie feet* 

Did in the gardins of Adonis find 

* ' Thi? flower, the cmMem of capricious phantasy, is the k^of the whole plaj. 
Neither SchOll nor Ulrici has ade<^uately appreciated this.' 
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A goodly creatore, whom be deemd is miad 
Tb be BO ctrthlj wigh^ but ddier Sprigbt, 

Or Angell, th' autbour of all woman kind; 
Therefore a Fay be ber according bigbt, 
Of whom all Fatryei spring, and fetch their Ugaage rigttu 

•Of these B mir'htif pi'oplc stiort'v prew, 

And pui&saimt kiugs, which iiil the world wamijllt 
Aad to diem leliwe all Neiiani did nibdev: 
The first and eldest, which that scepter mrAfd, 
Was El^n \ him all India obajrd, 
And all that now Amerita men call : 
Nett him wai noble E^mam, wbo layd 
Cleop^olii foundation first of all : 
But ElfiHnt endoAd it with a golden wall. 

• His Sonne was El/tntll, who ouercame 

The wicked GoiMuut in bkmdy field t 
Bnt Etfamt w« of niaat i w io w uied firnw, 
Who all of Christall did PtmOUm bnild : 
Then El/ar, wbo two brethren pyants kild, 
Tbe one of which had two heads, tb' other thicei 
Hien EflSmgr, who mu ia Megiek ildld; 
He built by art vpon tbe glassy See 
A bridge of bfas, whoM Mond heaueot thmider wem'd to be*. 

* He left three sonnes, tbe which in order raynd, 

And all their Ofspring, in their dew descents, 
Euen seuen hundred Princes, which mmintaynd 
IViOi nii^lie deedes their randiy gooeniDieiilag . 
That were too long their infinite contenH 
Here to record, ne much materiall : 
Yet Aoald tbey be most famous nwoimeoUt 
And braue ensaraple, both of martiall. 
And duill ntle to kings and state* impetiaU. 

< After all theee E^tm did raync, 
Tbe wise F.lficlees in great MaiesHe, 
Wbo mightily that scepter did sustayne, 
And with rich ^lollct aad fanraoa Ticlorie, 
Did hii^h aduauncc the crowne of Faery: 
He left two sooscs, of which faire Elferm 
Tbe ddeit brother did vDi&nety dy ; 
Whose emptie place the migfatie Oherm 
Dooblj nqppUde, in iponaall^ aad domlninB. 

' Great was his power and ghxie oner all. 

Which bim before, that sacred seat did SB, 
l hat yet remaioes his wide memoriall: 
He dying left the ftireat TanaquiU^ 
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Him to sncceede therein, by his last wiBt 
Fairer and nobler lineth none this howr«, 
Ne like io grace, ne like in learned skill ; 
Theiefim diey Gltriam call ihat g^oriou flonrmt 
LoBf BATit dwa GhHam Hoe, iD gloiiy and Knaat pown.* 



Keightley [Fairy Myth. 1833, ii, l2^) i 'Shakespeare seems to have attempted 

* a bleoding of the Elves of the villige with the Fajs of romance. His Fairies agree 
« witib the fbnner in tbefa' diniavAtve ttatare,— ^nbidied, ladeed, to dlnwaaiooa iiiap 

* preciable by village gossips,— ja dietr f 1 less for dancing, their Ioi« of deapllDClfc 

* and in their child-abstracting propensities. Like the Fays, they form a communityi 

* ruled over by the princely Oberon and the fair Titaaia. There is a court and chiv- 
* alij; Oberao, . . . Uke eaithljr monarehs, baa bla Jeater» "die dwewd and knnviih 
««^te, called Robin Good fellow." ' 

« The name of Robin Goodfellow,' says HalliweLL {Introd. p. 37, 184I), 'had, 
it appears, been faiuiliar to the English as early as the thirteenth century, being men- 
*tiOQed Id « tak preaerted in a manmcript of dut date ia tfae Bodleiaa libiaiy at 
<Oxib>d.' 

W. A.WxTeiIT {Pre/aee, p. xvii) : 'Tyndale, in bb OMimet tf a CkHstkn 

* itfSM (Parker, Soc. ed. p. 321), says, " The pope is kin to Robin Goodfellow, which 
*«*8wee|>eth the boune, washeth the dishes, and purgeth all, by night; but when day 
*" cometb, there is nothing found clean." And again, in his Exp«titi«H «f the ill 

* Bpistte of St. John (Mcer Soe, «d. 139), B7 reaaon wbeieof tbo aeriptoto . . . 
< " is become a maze unto them, ia which they wander as in a mist, or (as we say) led 
*<* by Robin GoodieUow» that tfi^ Cannot come to the i^t way, aoi though they tnra 
•« their caps."* 

In Rp^inald Scot's T^e diseemerie of wiieh-raft, &c., 1584, Robin Goodfellow Is 
many times mentioned by name. * I hope yoa understand,' says Scot, speaking of the 
Urtb of Merlin (4 Booke, chap. 10, p. 67, ed. Nlcbolaoo), *diat they affinae and saie, 

* tbat Incubus is a spirit : and I tniil foa know that a spirit hatb DO fleab aor boaea^ 
' &c : and tbat lie ncithfr '.octh rate nor drinke. In deede yoiir ^ndnma maidaa 
' were woont to set a kx>ll of nulke before him and bis cousine Robin good-fcUow, fsr 
* giiadfay of Budt or moiiard, and aweeping die borne at ndda^^; aad yoa banc 

* also heard that he would chafe exceedingly, if the maid or good-wife of the house, 

* baoii^ compassion of his nakedness, laid anie clothes for him, beesides his messe of 
'white bread and milke, which was his standing fee. For in that case he saith; 
■ What bavewo here? Hentoa bamHeatbere will I aeoer nave tread aor atanpea.' 

Again, 5n a passa^f qnofi-d In this edition to illustrate urchins, in TTif Trmpf^i, I, 
ii, 385, Scot says (7 Booke, chap, xv, p. 132, ed. Nkholsou) : * It is a common saieog; 

* A lion ieareth no bogs. But in our childhood oar mcthen maids bane so terrified 

* Ti with an ouglie divell having homes on his head, iter ia bit mouth . . . eies like a 
'bason, fancjes like a do^, cl^iw? likf> n hfsr*', a skin like a Niger, and a voice roring 
' like a lion, whereby we start and arc a/raid when we beare ooe crie Bough : and they 

* have so fraied na with boll beggeia, spirits, witches, ordieoa, elres, hags, fiiuies, aatyn, 
*paBi, faunes, syleas, kh vitb die canaiidce^ trilooa, ceatmnt, dwaifta^ g^aatt, lm|ii» 
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* calan» oonjaran» njnphei, diaiicliogi^ humhUt Robio food-felloipe, tbe sptx>nie. 
' the mare, the nun in the oke, the hell waine, the fierdnke, the packle, Tom tliombe, 

* bobgoblin, Tom tumbler, booeles, and sach other bugs, that we are afraid of oor 
* owne ahadowes; in so much as some never feare the divell, bat in a darke night; 

* ad tiicD a polled dieepft to ft periUoiM beMttSad niaine tiaiei k til^ 

' sonle, sp«dallie in a charchynrrl. where a right hndie nun hefdia fa e acaot duf»t 

* passe by night, bat his haire would stand upright.' 

Again, in m noteworlby passage (7 Booke, chap. 2, p. 10$, ed. Nldnboo) : * And 

* kiunr you this by the waie, that heretofore RoUn goodfellow, and Hob golUin were 

* as ti-rrible, and also as credible" f" 'hf^ p,>op1'>, rvs ha;-? and wi'rhes he now: and in 

* time to come, a witch will be as much derided and coQtcmncd, and as plainlie per- 
' ceived, » die ilhaioii ud koaveiie ef Robin foodfdknr. And in tii^» tbcjr tbat 

* maintcinc walkinjj spirits, with their transformation, v^c : liave no reason to denie 

* R<^n goodfellow, upon whom there hath gone as manie and as credible tales, as 
*apoD witches; saving that it hath not pleased the tnuaslaton of the Bible, to call 
'apiritt by dwotaae «f Robin goodfellow, u they bcfc toned divlnoM, «ootlMiieia, 
'poiMacn, and cooanufi fajr the name of witdtes.' 

HAUiwni. {Mem. p. 27, 1879) ^ Teillon, in bit *ltma mU of Purga- 
^toritf 1589, says of Robin Goodfeliow that he was " famozed in everie old wives 
chronicle, ff^r mad tnernre prankes." * And again (p. 27), ' Nash, in his Ter- 

* rcrt of the Night, 1594, observes that the Robin Goodi'ellowes, elfi^ fairies, bob- 

* gtMIu «f oor letter ege, did moat of dieir meiiy pcenlcs in die ni^: then graond 
' they malt, and bad hempen shirts for their labours, daunst in greene meadows, 
' pincht maids in their sleep that swept not their booses deane, and led poor tiavel* 
' lers out of their way notoriously.' 

W. A. Wright {Prffacf, p. x\x) quotes from Harsnet's Drrlaration of Popish 
Jmfasiurt (p. I34), a passage tn the same effect as the former qootattoo from Scot, in 
lepvd to the nece^ity of ' duly setting oot the bowie of cntdi and creaoe fat Robin 
' Goodfellow.' But A'Trmugh it has been asnuned that Shakespeare was familiar with 
Harsnet's book when be wrote A7«f Lfar, its date, iCjo.v is too late for this present 
play. The same is true also of Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, ailteit a pas- 
Mge died by W. A. Wmght finm Furt I, Sec. ii. Men. I, Sube. ii, contaim one 
noteworthy sentence; speaking of hol^blins and Rol)in dxjd fellows, and the 

Ambniones' that mislead travellers, Burton says: 'These have several names in 

several places; we commonly odl them ptuks.^ 

Coi.LlKR edited for the Percy Society, 1841, a rare tract, called Robin Goodfellow, 
his Mad Pranks and Merry Jests, dated 1628. Of it, in his edition, be says, ' there 
«lt Utde doobt tbat it originBny cane oot at leeat finty yeers earlier,' and added tint 

* a ballad inserted in dM InlroductioTi to that Reprint, shows how Shakeapeare availed 
•himself of popular superstitions.' Hai.i.iwki.l {Fairv p 120, 1S45, ed, 
Shak. Soc) agrees with Collier in the probability tbat this tract k 01 a much eariici 
piodnetioa ttan X6a8» and, 'eltboogh we hate no ptnof of die fret, [it] had moat 

* Hkaly been aeen by^ Shakapeaie in aome finm or other.* 

R. G. WuiTX, among editora and critics, has given the moat attendon to thia deim 
•f pncedcnee, end baa, I think, quite demdiahed it The taak aeem* acaraely weith 
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the pains. Tbe Robin Goodfellow of the ' Mad Pronkes,' like the Oberon of romance, 
has uothing ia common, but the name, with' Sbakespeare'i Fuck. He is merely * 
low, lyiiig bollboD, wIumc eoaise joke* we calealaited 10 evoke (be hone laugbter of 
boors. Nevertheless, as Colukr afterwards asserted in a note to The Devil and the 
Scold, in his Roxbiu]^ Ballads, that the 'Mad Prankes had been pobliahed before 

< 1588,' R. G. Wnrn's wtdement of the qneatkm deMrvea a phee bete. He sejw 
^Introd, p> 9) : ' Collier's reasons for this decision, which has not been questioned 

* hitherto, are to be found only in the following passage in his Introduction to the cdi 

* tion of the Mad FraHia, published by the Percy Society : " There is no doubt lliat 

jetfMv GtodfiUm^ kit Mad Pranka mmd M*rry Jt^wtA pdated belbte 15W. 

* " Tarlton, the celebrated comic actor, died late in lliat year, and just after his decease 

* (as is abundantly established by internal evidence, though the work has no date) 
« M came out in [sW^ a tract called Tofitam^s Mewet out of Purgatorit, 6r'c., PuHUkttl 
*'*iyamtU (t mp amtm tf kit XtHm GoodfiUgwt and oa ^11. A3 we find it aMerteA 
• " that Robin Goodfellow was ' famozed in every old wives chronicle for his mad 
* " ' merrye prankes,' as if at that time the incidents detailed in the succeeding pages 

* ** were all known, and bad been frequently related. Foot yean earlier Rebtn Good 
' " fellow had been mentioned by Anthony Munday in his CQflaedy of Tw ItaKan 
• " GenUemen, printed in 1584, and there bis Other fiunUiar Bane ol Hobgoblin is 

< «• also assigned to him." 

«... Hie aaaeitkNi b the Nttm mit tf Purgaiorit^ that Robin GoodfUkyw and 

* bis tricks were told of in every old wife's chronicle, certainly does show that the 

* incidents related in the Merry Pranks were, at least in a measure, " known, and 

* had been frequently related " previous to the af^anmce of the former {mbucaF 

* tioa; but it neither establishes any sort of connection between the two works, nor 
*has the slig;htcst bearinj^ upon the question of the order in which they were written; 
* ... to suppose that the old wives derived their stories of Robin from the author of 

* Mai ^V«iiijr,ta jnst to levetse tbat order of erents which results ftxm tibe very natnra 

* of things; it istfw aoiibor who records and puts into shape the old wives' stories. . . . 
•There is, then, no reason for belicvinij that the Merry Priinks is an older composi- 
' tioa tiian the .\ews out of Purgatorie, but ttiere are reasons which lead to the coo> 

* desioQ that H was written after A MSdmmaier AfljfM't Drtam. The style of the 

* Afi-rfy Pranks is not that of a time previous to [1504. the dale WHiite aiwigTis to cer- 
' tain passages to A Midtummtr Nigki's Dream\. lis ^imjiliciiy and directness, and 
' Hi cooqiantive fiie d om from die nmltitiide of compound prepositioos and adverbs 

* wUeb deform the sentences and obscure the thoughts of earlier writers, point to a 
•period not antecedent to that of the translation of o«r Bible for its production. . . . 

* To this evidence, afforded by the style of the narrative, the songs embodied in 
*the book add some of another kind, and perhaps more genersUj appreeiable. 

One, for imiaooe, beginning, ** When Vtitne was a eonntry maide," coaiatos these 

* lines:— 

■* She whift her pipe, she drunke her can. 
The pot wos oere out of her span. 

She mmried a tobacco man, 

A stranger, a stranger." 

* Bat tobacco Imd never been seen in England until 1586, only two years before the 
' pnblicalion of the Newts out of Purgatorie ; and Aubrey, writing at least after 

* lAco, s-^v? in his Ashmolcan MSS. that "within a period of thirty five years it was 
* " »old for lU weight in silver." Bat it is not necessary to go to the gossiping anti< 
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* quary for evidence that before 1 594 or 1598 a " country maide " could not command 

* the luxury of a pipe, or that rapidly as the noxious weed came into use, she could 
' not (ben marry " a tobacco man." 

' In the narratire we are told that Robin sung another of the songs " to the tunc 

* of What care I how /aire she be /"' But the writer of the song to which this is a 

* burthen, George Wither, was not bom until 1588. the very year in which the Nexoes 

* out of Purgatorit was published; and this song, although written a short time (we 

* know not how long) before, was first published in 1619 in Wiiher's Fidelia. . . . Ai 
' bearing upon the question of date, the following lines, in one of the songs, are also 

* important : — 

" O give the poore some l>rcad, cheese, or butter 
Bacon hcmpe or Jiojce. 
Some pudding bring, or other thing : 
My need doth make me asJte." 
* Here the last word should plainly be, and originally was, axe (the early fonu 

* of * ask '), which is demanded by the rhyme, and which would have been given had 

* the edition of 1628 been printed from one much earlier; for axe was in common use 

< in the first years of the seventeenth century. The song, which is clearly many years 

< older than the volume in which it appears, was written out for the press by some one 
'who used the new orthography even at the cost of the old rhj-rae.' [White over- 
looks the possibility that this change in orthography might apply to all the rest of the 
volume. The spelling of the ed. of 1628 might have been changed throughout from 
one forty years older, to make it more saleable. I am entirely of White's way of 
thinking, only this last argument, I am afraid, does not help him. — Ed.] 

' But, perhaps, the most important passage in the Mad Pranks, with regard to its 

* relation to A Midsummer Night's Dream, is the last sentence of the First Part :— 
' " The second part shall shew many incredible things done by Robin Goodfellow, or 
' " otherwise called Hob-goblin, and his companions, by turning himself into diverse 
*" sundry shapes." For the evidence that Robin Goodfellow was not called Hob- 
' goblin until Shakespeare gave him that name, which l)efore had pertained to another 
' spirit, even if not to one of another sort, is both clear and cogent. Scot says [vide 
' jH/ra] '* Robin Goodfellow and Hobgoblin wre as terrible," &c., and [he enume- 
rates them in another passage, also given above, as two separate ' bugs ']. This was 
•in 1584, only four years before the publication of the News out of Purgatorie, 

* which Collier would have refer to the Mad Pranks in which Robin Goodfellow and 

* Hobgoblin are made one. Again, in the passage from Nashe's Terrors of the Night, 
' published in 1594, the very year in which a part, at least, of the fairy poetry of this 

* play was written, Robin Goodfcllows, elves, fairies, hobgoblins are enumerated as 
' distinct classes of spirits ; and Spenser, just before, had distinguished the Puck from 
' the Hobgoblin in his Epithalamion. . . . Shakespeare was the first to make Robin a 

* Puck and a Hobgoblin, when he wrote : " Hiose that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet 
' *' Puck, You do their work, and they shall have good luck," and since that the 
' merry knave has borne the alias. 

' We are thus led to the conclusion not only that this interesting tract, the Afad 

* Prankes, was written after the publication of the Newes out of Purgatorie in 1 588, 

* and after the performance of A Midsummer Night's Dream, but that it was in a 
' measure founded upon this very play. ... It seems that the writer . . . was incited 
' to bis task by the popularity of this comedy, . . . and that he did his best to gather 

* all the old wives' ules about Robin Goodfellow into a clumsily-designed story, 
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which he iatenpened, . . * nHik iodi dd «r ncv, is wete io fogo* it A* 

* It Kems, then, that [Shakespeare] wii indelited only to popular traditiao Ibr fliB 
BOre important part of the nde material which he worked into a atracture of such 

' fanciful o^nd surpatting beauty . The plot of A MUsmmmtr H^its Dnam Im 

' no prototype in andoit or modem stofj.' 

Halliwell {Inirod. p. 28, i8.}i) : ' Mr. Collier hat in hix possession an unique 

* black-letter ballad, entitled The Merry Fuckt or Jttbm GotdfeUem^ which, from 
*«ei«nl paasagn, may be fairly coodnded to bwe been befim tftt p«Ule pmlowlj 

* 10 the appeataaoe of the Midsummer Nights Dream.* TiSm faalkd UaMiwell 
reprints. W. A. WxiORT (/V^^r, p. six) f^tf, withoyk ciMMMin. Oe fsUoiviag 
atanza (p. 36) :— 

* he'd coonlecfeit e vofoe, 

and travellers call astray, 
Sometimes a walking fat he'd be 
•ad lead Ifaem fnm Aeir way/ 
Haluwkll again reprinted it in his Fairy Mytkchgy, p. 155, 1845, oraitled 
all alIu5ioa to it in his folio edition 1856, «ad ill his Mtmvrmia tf tk* Mdtimmtr 
Night s Di fam, 1S79. 

Percy {Reliques ef Ant. Eng. Poet. 1765, iii, 202) : 'RoBIN Goodj^elIjOW, alias 

* PucKE, aliat Homobun, in the creed of ancient superstiti<Hi, was a kind of meny 

* sprite, whoae diaiacier and achievemmia ate leoorded in dda ballad, and in iheae 
« well known lines «f llUten'a L*AUigr»t vUdi tkie aaiifBariaa Fede aappeaea to be 

* owing to it : — 

**Te|]B hov Ae dnidgiag Gobun swat 

To f rim his crcam-bowle duly set ; 
When in one night, ere glimpse of morae, 

corn 

That ten day-labourers could not end ; 
Then lies him down llic lul)i)ar fiend, 
And stretch 'd out all the chimney's length, 
Baika at the fire bit balry sttength. 
And crop-full out of doors be flings, 
Fn- the first cock his matin rinp; " 

* The reader will observe that our simple ancestors had reduced all thcM whimaiicS 

* to • kind tt qpttem, aa tcgnlar, and ^nAmpg mom coniiitent, ibaa meajr parts «f 

* classic mytholoj^ ; a proof of the extensive influence and vast antiquity of these 

* aiqpeiBtitjons. Mankind, and especially the common people, could not everywhere 

* IwTe beea so n aa n im oosly agreed oonceming these arbitrary ooiious, if ibcy had not 

* prevailed among them ibr many ages, fiidced, a leenad fiiead in Wales asMuea 
the cdi'.or thcit the existence of Fairirs nnd Go')'.;n'^ is alluded to in the most ancient 
Briiisb Bards, who mention them under various names, one of the moat common of 
wbidi aignifiea '*The spirita of the aKMatains.'* 

* This song (which Peck attributes to Ben Jonson, tho' it is not found amcng Iris 
works) is given from an ancient black-letter copy in the Britiril MumSB. ItSe^H 
to have been ohginaliy intended for some Masque.' 

Ftob Ob e iun, in fiuye laadf 
The king of ghost* and tbadowee there. 
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Mad Robin I, at bu command, 
Aid tcot to viswc the B^lilK||Niitt bMHit 

What re veil roOt 
Is kept about, 
lo ever; connr vhere I go, 
I will o^enee. 

And merry bee, 

And make (jood sport, with bo, ho, hoi 

More swift tban ligbteoiog 1 c&a tiye 

Aboot this aerjr «eUda iooDe» 
And, in a iniuutc's space, deserve 
Each thing that's dooe belowe the moooe. 

Tbere'i not s Iwg 

Or ghost shall wag, 
C17, ware Goblins ! where I go; 

Bat Robia I 

Tbdt featea will tpjr, 
AndPteod dwin booie, with bo^ bo^ hot 

Wbcne'er such wanderers 1 mccte, 

As from their night-sports they trodge home i 
With Goonterfeiting voice I greed* 
And call them on, with me to RNUne 
Thro' wootls, tliro' lakes, 
lliro' bogs, thro' brakes \ 
Or «1m, mneeDe, with Aam I go^ 
All in the oicke. 
To play some tricke, 
And frolicke it, with 1jc>, ho, ho ! 

Sometimes i meete them like a man; 
SoawtiawBOKt aonwtiiMt • ImmumI ; 

And to a hors« I turn me can ; 
To trip aod trot about them touod. 

But ii; to tide. 

My backe they stride, 
MoR Svrtft than wind away I go, 

Ore hedge aod lands, launda ?— En • 

Huo* pooli and poodi 
1 wUxTf^langhin^lio^ ho^bol 

When lads aod lasses merry be. 

With po^?'M^ find with Juncatea fine \ 
Uoseene 01 ail ibe company, 

I «it their cake* and np their wine; 

And, to make sjxjrt, 
1 ^sneeze} and snort 
Asii oat the caodlei T do blow. 

The maids I kiss ; 
They shrieke — Who's this? 
I answer nought, but bo, ho, ho I 
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Yet now aad tbeo, the maids to pleu^ 
At midnight I card up their wooll; 

And while they sleepe, and take their eaae» 
Whh wh?t>l to threads their flax X poU. 

1 grind al mill 

Their malt op itiU} 
I dnn their hemp, I spin thdr tov, 

If any 'wake, 

Aad would me take, 
I wend me, laighiqg^ ho^ ho^ taol 

When boose or barth doth sluttish lye, 
I pinch Ae maiden black and Uae ; 
The bed-clothes from the bed poll I, 
And lay tbcm nakud all to view. 

'Twixt sleep and wake, 

I do diem take, 
And on tbe key-cold floor them Ihiow, 

If out they cry, 

Then forth I fly, 
And loodlf laqgh mti, lio« bo, ho I 

When aoy need to borrowe ought, 

We lend them what tbey do require; 
And fer die nae demand we noqght; 
Onr owne is all we do deiire. 

If to repay, 

They do delay, 
Abroad amongst them then I go^ 

And nigbl by ni^it, 

I tbem affright 
With pinchinga, dtetme% and ho^ ho^ b»t 

When lazie queans bare nought to dOb 

£ut study how to cog and lye ; 
To make debate and aaladiief moi 
TwuU one another secretlye: 

I marke their gloze. 

And it disclose, 
To diem whom Aey have wraived ao; 

When I have done, 

I giet me gone, 
And leave them aool^ng, bo, bo, bo t 

When men do trajis and engins set 

In Ifiop boles, where the verinine cre qte , 

Wlio from their folds and houses, get 
Thetr dacha, and fleaae, and laaibea adamt 
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X sp7 Uie gia. 

And enter In, 
And Meme n vermlne taken M 

But when they there 

Approach me iie«i«, 
I leap «at kM^iinfc tio^ liOk ho I 

B7 wells and rills, in nieadowes greeuct 
We n^^y duee our bey-day guise t 
And to our fairye king, and qoeene, 
We chant our moon light harmooiciL 
When larks 'gin sing, 
Awaj we 

And beh-rs new-borne Steal M WC gD^ 

An eife in bed 

We leave ioiiead. 
And vend «• leq|tiiii|^ ho, hOb Iwt 

From hag-bred Merlin's lime, have I 

Thfli nij^ leveU'd lo and fio; 
And for my pranks men call me by 
The name of Robin Good-fellow. 
Fiends, ghosts, and sprites, 
Who haunt the nightea. 
The bags and goblins do me knoiTi 
And beldames old 
My ftetaa heve lold, 
80 Vak^ VOt! he»ho»taoI 

[The foregoing song, clearly /<u/-Sbakespearian, would not have been reprinted 
km had ft not beea icpeetedlr fdiened to bf editon end comnieataion. 

CoTT lER owned a rersion in a MS of the time; which was 'the more Cnioa|,' 
says Collier (p. 185), • because it has the initials B. J. at the end. It oootaint loine 
* varialioH end an additloiMl atanta.* 

In BaIUWHI,'! Pairy Mytk0l0gy [Shakespeare Soek^^ X841) many estrad* 
fnjm po^m$ («n(! dramas may be found, h\\\ they alio aie 00 ef n hftr date •I*" 
the preseat play, a leference to them is suiiicicat. j 
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HAuawuL (JSt^lnMSw^toi, Ac, iS4i,pb 3): Tlie period of Ihe Mdea if km dajM» 

concluding with the night of the new moon. But Hcrmia and Lysander receive the 
edict of Tbeseua four days before the new moon; they fly from Athens ' tomorrow 
' night ' ; they become the sport of the iikirict, tloog with Helena and Demetrius, 
db^«iwi^^«n|^,te01ieNttuooBidii^ ' the fint code 

•crows,* nnd tVf lorfrj are discovered by Theseus the morning before that wbich 
would have rendered tiiis portico of the plot cbnuiologically c o nsis tent 

W. A. WUOHT {Pre/ace, p. xxii) : la the play itself the tnne is about May-day, 
but Shalcfsp^^are, from haute or inn'h-ertcnce, has fallen into some confusion in regard 
to iu Ibeseua' opening words point to April 27, lour days before the new moon 
wbidiwMtolidMldtlwiilgfatof Ui mniigo wtth Hippolyta. . . . The neit ikigfal» 
which would be April 28, Lysandcr appoints for Herraia to escape with him from 
Atheos. . . . The night of the second day is occupied with the adventures in the wood, 
and in dw mon^ the lof<en are dieoorered by Tbeseos aad hi* houtaoMO, and it to 
supposed tha^ tbey have risen eariy to observe the rite of May. So that the morning 
of the third day is the 1st of May, and the last two days of April are lost altofT^cther. 
Titania's reference to the * middle-summer's spring ' must tlierefore be to the summer 
of flw pieoeding year. It ii a cnriow ftct, on whidi, lunpem, I wonld not lay too 
much stress, that in 1592 there was a new moon on the ist of May ; so that if A Mid- 
titmmer l^Aft Drtam was written so as to be acted on a May day, when the actiHd 
afe of tlie moon corresponded with its age in the play, it moit have l)ean written for 
May day, 1591. 

P. A. DaMISL [Tram. New Shaki^tre Sac. 1877-9, f"* >». P- 147} ' I>ay 1»— 
Act I, Sc. L AAenr In the fint tiro apee^ea the proposed doiation of die aetioii 
seems pretty clearly set forth. Bf (dus] I understand that four clear dap are to 
Interrene between the time of this scene and the day of the wedding. The night of 
this day No. 1 would, however, suppose five nights to come between. 

Dayfl.— Act II, Act III, and part of So. i. Act IV,ai« on dm norriMr inght 
in the wood, and are occupied with the adventures of t^i:> Ir'.rrs; with OVilti m, 
Titania, and Puck ; the Clowns. Daybreak being at band, the fairies trip after the 
idghli' ahade aad leave the lofcis and Bottom asleep. 

Day 8.— ^ct rv. Sc. i, continued. Morning. May^day. Tlwieai^ Hippolyta, 
Ac. enter and awake the lovers with their hunting horns. 

In Act I. it will be remembered that four days were to elapse before Theseus's 
anptiab and Hennia'a naohe; bat here we aee the plot to alteied, for we ave now 
only in the second day from the opening scene, and only One dcar day baa ioteiTeiied 
between day No. I and this, the wedding-day. 

Act rv. Sc. ii. Atheiu. Later in the day. 

Act V. In the Palace. Evening. 

According to the opening speeches of Tb?":fi!' and Hippolyta in Act T, we should 
have expected the dramatic action to have comprised five days exclusive of that Act 
if h to we hafe only dn«o daja bdnrive of it. 

Day I.— Act I. 

2.— Acts II, III, and part of Sc. i. A<~t TV. 
• 3.— Part of Sc. i, Act iV, Sc. ii. Act i v , and Act V. 
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FURNIVALL {Itiirod. Leopold SAaksfere, 1 877, p. xzvii) : Note in this Drtam the 
tint of (bote tncQDtiite»ci«s m to the time of the ictioo of the pl^ that becasM w 

markt a feature in later plays, like 77:e Merchant of Fmtr/, where three months and 
more are crowded ioto 39 hours. Here Theseus and Hippolyta saf that ' four happy 
« days* ttid *fmr aJghtt* are to pass before ' the night of our aolemnities but, in the 
buny of the actkn the play, Sbakspete fai^eta thJs, md taaket only two 10 
pass. Theseus speaks to Hippolyta, and gives judgement on Ilermia's case, on 
April 29. < TooMnow night,' Ajml 30, the lovers meet, and sleep in the forest, and 
aie Coond tlwie 00 Mky-day owniing by Tbetrak Thej and be all f» to Atheot 
aad g«t married that day, and go to bed at Dttdni^rt, tha fyricB rtnppB f widi diCB 
till the break of Ibe fouth day. May s. 

FUAV {RMmmCt BpU, tfUL I Apr. 1879) ^ AU edilm and mmmwrtaroty aa 

far as I know, agree that the ' four days* of I, i cannot be reconciled with the action 
of the play. I demur. The maxriage of Theseus is on the 1st of May ; the play 
open* ea Ibe ajth of April, but at line 137 I take it a nevacene mnat begin [see 
Mta ^ Ar.]; and there is no reason why it should not be on the aSdi «r 29th of 
April. I would place it on the 28th. On the 29th the lovers go to the wood, and, 
in IV, i, 114, when the fairies leave, it is the morning of the 30th. But at this point 
Utaala'a aaorie liaa atnidc 'mere dead diaa conamon aleep' en die toveta. Yet in a 
few minutes enter Theseus, the horns sound, and they awake. Why this dead sleep 
if it has to last but a few minutes? Surely Act III ends with the fairies' exit, and 
the lovers sleep through the 30th of April and w^e on May morning. ... At the 
end ef Act III dieie it in tbe FoUo a cariooi atafe-diicdioa, wUcb wmdd «oae in 
well n'trr SUeperi lu still, at the division I propose: They sleep all the Act, i. c. 
while the music is playing. But if this reasoning seems iocufficient, let the reader 
tnni to IV, i, 99^ wbeie Obefon aayi be will be at Tbeflena'a wedding tomtmwalA- 
night. This aanit ht aaid on the 30th of April. . . . There must therefore be an inter- 
val of 24 hours somewherp, and this is only possible during the d*tid sleep of the 
lovers. If any one would ask why make them sleep during tlu& time, i would 
aaawer diat ilw 30A of April, 159a, was a Sonday. 

UsMRY A. Clapp {Atlantic Monthly, March, 1S85): A Midsummer N^ht* 
£>rmm is tlw only one of Shakespeare's plays in wideb I iiave discovered ae inex> 
plieable varianoe Ibetween die difierent parts of his scheme of time. ... It is this 
same 'tomorrow nipht ' which teems with wonders for all the chief persons of the 
piece; the whole of Acts II. and III. is included within it, and in Scene L of Act IV. 
day breaks npon tbe ibllowii^ mora. ... It is a aiogle night, as is aaid ever and over 
again by tlie test in diverse ways. . . . Parts of three successive days have therefore 
been occupied in the action, and a whole day has somehow dropped out. ... On the 
whole, I think we must believe that the explanation lies in the nature of the pUy, 
wlioae diaiaetess, even when dotfaed wKh tnman flesh and Mood, have little seliditf 
or reality. I fancy that Shakespeare wotild smilingly plend griilty as an accessory 
after tlie fact to the blunder, and charge the principal fault upon Puck and his crew, 
who would donbdem rejoice m die aaoibilnrioB of a mortal's day. 
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Samuel PKrvs, 1662, September 39: — ^To tlw King's Tbemtre, where we MW 

' Midjnmmrr Ni^ht'? Dream,' which I had never seen t>fforf, nor shs^ll rvrr aeain, 
lor 11 IS loe most insipid, ridiculous piay, that ever I saw m my liie— ^Voi. 11, p. 5l> 
td. Blight, ap. Inglebf }. 

Hazutt {CAanutertt Sec, iSlj, p. 12S) : Puck is the leader of the fairy baud. 
He ii the Ariel of tlw MUummtr M^Afs Dream / and yet m unlike la ceo be to 
the Ariel in Tie Tm^^at, No other poet could hnvc made two such different cha- 
racters out of the same fanciful materials and situations. Ariel is a minister of 
retributioo, who is touched with a sense of pity at the woes be indicts. Puck is a 
laad-cap sprite, fidl of wemoinnMi and auachief, who laa|^ at thoae whom he mis- 
Indi — ' Lord, what fools these mortals be !' Ariel cleaves the air, and executes bii 
mission with the zeal of a winged messenger ; Puck is borne along on his fairy errand 
like the light and glittering gossamer before the breeze. He is, indeed, a most Epi- 
euteaii little gentleBiaa, dcaUiig in qnaint devieaa, and fiuiog in datn^ dd^ta. 

Prospero and his world of Spirits arr a srt of mornlists, but with Oberon and bis 
Uixvta we are launched at once into the empire of the butterflies. How beautifully 
is diia face of bainga oontraated with the men and women acton in the aceoe, hy • 
single epithet whidh Utania gives to the latter, ' the human mortals ' ! It is astonish- 
ing that Shakespeare shonlti he. considered, not only by foreigners but by many of our 
own critics, as a gloomy and heavy writer, who painted nothing but ' gorgons and 
< hydraa and dtbneiaa dire.' Kia anbdety eaeeeda that of aU odker diamatie writeis, 
insomuch that a celebrated person of the present day said he regarded him rather as 
a metaphysician than a poet. His delicacy and sportive gaiety arc infinite. In the 
jmJtummer ^figkfs Dnam alone we should imagine there is more sweetness and 
beauty of description than in the whole nmge of French poetiy pot together. What 
we mean is this, that we will produce out of thnt jingle play ten passages, to which 
we do not think any ten passages in the works of the French poets cas be opposed, 
displaying eqoal fancy and imageiy. Shall we m ent ioa the remonmuce of Hcleoa 
to Hermia, or Titania's description of her fairy train, or her disputes with Oberoo 
about the Indian boy, or Puck's account of himself and his employments, or the 
Fairy Queen's exborUUton to the elves to pay due attendance upon her favorite, 
Bottom; or Hippolym'a deacitptioo of a cham, or Theaeoa'a aaawcr? The two 
last are as heroical and spirited as the others are full of luscious tenderness. The 
reading of this play is like waodoiog in a grove by moonlight; the descriptions 
bmathe a iweetsem like odorni tbiown npon beda of Bowen. ... It baa been sug- 
fHted to us that this play wonld do admirably to get up as a Christmas after-piece. 
. . . Ala= the experiment has been tried and has failed, . . . from the nature of things. 
The Midsummer Night's Dream, when acted, is converted from a delightful fiction 
into a doll pantomime. All diat it finest in the {day ia loat In die leptesentatkm. 

The spectacle was grand; but the spirit was evajwrated, the genius was fled. — Poetry 
and the stage do not agree well together. The attempt to reconcile them in this 
Inatance ftib not only of eieet, bnt of decontm. Hie Utat can have no place upon 
dm atage, which la a ptctnie withoot perspective; everything there is in the fore- 
ground That which was merely an airy shape, a dream, a passing thought, imme- 
diately becomes an unmanageable reality. Where all is left to the imagination (as is 
the case in reading) every ctmuutaaoe.aear or iemo(e,b«s an equal chance of bdng 
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kept in miod, and tells according to the mixed impressioo of all that been a^g* 
geated. Bnt (he idMgiiMtioa cannot loflidenUy qualify the actml bipieMiou of die 
eeoaes. Any offence given to the eye is not to be got rid of by explanation. Thua, 

Bottom's hfnfl in thr play is a fantn^tic illusion, produced by magic spells; on the 
Mage it i£ an aj>s s head, and nothing more; certamly a very stiaage cofftumr for a 
gentleman to appear in. Fucy cannot be embodied any more than a draile can be 

painted; and it is as idle to attempt it as to personate Wall ox Moonshine. Fairie* 
are not incredible, but fairies six feet high are so. Monsters are not shocking if 
diey aie aeen at a proper distanoeb When gboets appear at midday, when apparitiona 
atalk along Cliea^ksidc, tlien may the Mtdsummtr Night' t Dream be lepreaentcd 
without injury at Covent Garden or at Drury Lene< The hoards of a th eatr e and 
the regions of fancy are not the same thing. 

AVGDSTINK Skottowk {Lift of Shaktspeare, &c., 1824, i, 255) : Few plays cod- 
liat of such incongruous materials as A Midsummer Nighfs Dream. It comprises no 
len than four histories : that of Theseus and Hippolyta ; of the four Athenian loven ; 
theadois; andthe&lries. It i» not, indeed, abaolotely necessary to aepante The* 
fC'AS and Hippolyta from the lovers, nor the actors from the fairies, but the link of 
connecuon is extremely ilcndcr. Nothing can be more irregularly wild than to bring 
into contact the Fairy mythology of nwdem Eotepe and die eariy events ef Gredaa 
hillory, or to introduce Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and Starveling, ' hard-handed 
'men wfiu-h never laboured in their minda till now,' as amateur aoioia in the claMie 
dlyof Athens. 

Of the dianeleis oonstitotiBg the aecioas actieo of dda play Thcaena and Hippo* 
Ijtn are entirely devoid of irtcrr^t. Lysander and Demetrius, and Hermia and 
Helena, scarcely merit notice, except on account of the frequent combination of ele- 
gance, delicacy, and vigour, in their complaints, la aeB la t fawia, and pleadings, and dm 
iocemiity diqriayed hk the aunagemeot of their cwai purposed love through three 
several changes. . . . Bottom and his companicms are probably highly-drawn carica- 
tures of some of the mooarchs of the scene whom Shakespeare found in favour and 
pc^larity when he fint appeared in Londeo, and in die hidtermgik jealonsiea, aod 
contemptible conceits which he has wpr ei ented we ave fnniidied with a pietme «f 
the green-room politics of the Globe. 

[P. 263.] Of all ^irits it was peculiar to fairies to be acttiated by the feelings and 
pairiou «f naaikbid. The loves, jealooaies, quarrels, and eapticee of die draandc 
kirfT give a striking exemplification of this infirmity. Oberon is by no means back- 
Ward in the assertion of supremacy over his royal consort, who, to do her justice, is 
a* Btde diapeeed as any earthly beauty Ucitly to acqdeaee in the pMenaioBs of her 
redoubted lord. But knowledge, we have been gravely told, is power, end the ani« 
mating truth is exemplified hy the issue of the contest between Oberon and Titania : 
his majesty's acquaintance with the secret virtues of herbs and flowers compels the 
vaywud qveen to yield what neidier lore ner duly eeold fiatee finu her. . . . 

[P. 274.] An air of peculiar lightness distinguishes the poet's treatment of 'his 
extremely fanciful sul^ect from his subeeqnent and bolder flights into the regions of 
the spiritual world. He rejected from die drama on wUeh he engrafted it, everything 
calculated to detract ftom its playfulness or to encumber it with seriousness, and, giv> 
ing the rein to the brilliancy of youthful imagination, he scattered from his snp-nbun- 
dant wealth, the choicest flowers of fancy over the fairies' paths ; his faincs move 
anidat the fragiaDGe of enameled neadSt gnudo], lovely, and ewchanting. It it 
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eqtully to Shakespeare's praioe that A Midsummer Night's Dream is not more highly 
distiDguisbed by the ricbaess and variety, than ior the propriety and banDony wbtch 
characteriaes tite amngement of the materials out of whidi he constxucted this vivid 
and animMted pteture of &uy ntytbology. 

Thomas Cmowll {^Itttrtimttvty NetUt, 1858) : Addifoo My*, * When I look at 
* die lonbo of departed gieitDeW every emotioo of eovy dies within me.' I have 

never been so Mcrilcgioiis as to envy Shaktsjicarc, in the barl sense of tbr wor l, but 
if there can be such ao emotioo as tinJess tnvy, 1 feel it towarU^ bim; iwu U 1 Lbuugbt 
that die sig^ of Us tombitoDe vrould kill ao pleasant a feeliog, I ahoold keep out of 

the way of it. Of all his works, the AfiJsumm-r A'tg-At's Drtiim leaves the Strongest 
impres&ion on my mind that this miserable world must have, for once at least, con- 
tained a happy mao. This play is so purely delicious, so little intcnnixed with the 
painful passions firom which Poetry distils her sterner sweets, io fragrant with hilarity, 
so Wand and yet so bold, thai I cannot imapiie Shakespeare's mind to have been in 
any other frame than that of healthful ecstasy when the q>arks of inspiration thrilled 
through Us hnda iD oompoaing it I have heard* however, an old odid critic olject 
tiiat Shakespeare might have iawWUtt it would never be ft jpod acting play, for whdtt 
could you get actors tiny enouc;h to couch in flower blossoms? \\>-\\ I I Ix-heve no 
manager was ever so fortunate as to get recruits from Fairy-land, and yet 1 aiu told 
that A MUitmmmer Ifigifa Drum was aooK twenty yean ago revived at Covent 

Garden, though altered, of course, not much for the better, by Reynolds, and that it 
bad a nm of eighteen nights i a tolerably good reception. But supposing that it never 
eoald have haea acted, I ahoold only dia«k Shakeapeate the more tliat be wrote beie 
as a poet aad Mt as a pbywrigbt And as s birth of his imaginatioo, whether it was 
to suit the sta^ or not, can we suppose the poet himself to have been insensible of 
its worth ? Is a mother blind to the beauty of her own child ? No i oor could Shake- 
speare be naconsetooB that posterity woidd dote on thist one of his lovelicil chlldien. 
How be must have chudded and laughed in the act of [facing the ass's head on Bol> 
tom's shoulders I He mtist have foretasted thf mirth of venerations unborn at Tila- 
nia's doating on the metamorphosed weaver, ana on his calling for a repast of sweet 
peas. Hb aoioiBl spirits mast have bounded widi the buDt«^a joy whilst he wrote 
Theseus's description of his well-tuned dojfs and of the glory of the chase. He 
mult have been as happy as Fuck himself whilst be was describing the merry Fairy, 
and dl diis tisM be flsost bmve baaa setf-cssnrad diet Us geidos ^«mm t9 emst a gmOi 
' rtmitd ikt Mwtf,* and that souls, not yet in being, were to enjoy the levdiy of his 
fancy. 

But nothing can be more irregular, say* a modem critic, Augustine Skottowe, than 
to bring into oootset the fairy mythology of modem Eotope and tlie eeriy events of 

Grecian history. Now, in the ptnral number, Shakcapeare is not amenable to this 
chai^r, for he alludes to only one event in that history, namely, to the marriage of 
Theseus and liippolyta; and as to the introduction of fairies, 1 am not aware that 
be ankea any of die Adienlaa peiaonaget beUeve te their eiisienee, thoogh they are 

subject to their influence. Let ns be candid on the subject. If there were fairies in 
modem Europe, which no rational believer in fairy tales will deny, why should those 
ftw c iaata w s not have extaled prerionsly b Greece, although the poor blind heathen 
GreakSk on whom the gos[)e1 of Gothic mythology bad not yet dawned, had no eon- 

ception of them ? If Hv 'ru? rid Hippol^ta had talked lielievinf;ly about the f!:tp 
per eivrs, there would have been some room for critical complaint ; but otherwise the 
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fairies have as good a right to be in Greece in the dap of Tbese.is, as to piay their 
pmdtt M iyw U ei* ebe or at any other time. 

Tlierf arc few plays, says the same critic, which consist of such incongruous mate- 
rials as A Midsummer Night's Dream. It comprises four biatories — that of Theseus 
•ad UippolyU, that of the faor A^nian Loveia, Chat of the A<»ors, and that of the 
Fairies, and the link of conoectioa between them is exceedingly demder. In answer 
to this, I say that the plot contains nothing about any of "h!" fru-.r partie»s concemt-fl 
approaching to the pretension of a bistorjr. Of Theseus and Hippolyu my critic says 
dtat they aie u n in tere n ing, but when he wrote that judgement he nuiM 1ui«e btteo 
aaleep af^er the bunting scene. Their felicity is seemingly secure, and it throws a 
tranquil assurance that all will end well. But the bond of sympathy between The- 
seus aud his four loving subjects is anything but ^leader. It is, on tbc contrary, most 
natural and probable for a newly-married pair to have palnmiaed their amorooa lieges 

durin;^ their honeymoon. Then comes the question, What natural connection can a 
party of Cairies have with bumaa beii;^ ? This is indeed a posing interrogation, aud 
I can only reply that fiuriea aio an odd loit of beings, whoae eonneetion with mortal* 
cm never be set down but as supeinatural. 

Very soon Mr Atigtistine Skottowe blafties Siiakc-speare for introducing common 
mechanics as amateur actors during the reign of i heseus in classic Athens. I dare 
•ay Shakcipeaie tnmbled hhnaelf little abont Gicek antiqaitiea, bat here the poet 
hapivcns to be right and lils critic to be wrong. Athens was not a classical city in the 
days of Theseus; and, about seven hundred years later than his reign, the players of 
Attica roved about in carts, besmearing their fine* with the lees of wine. I have 
little dontat that, long after the time of Theseos» theie wem many prototypes of Bot- 
tom Ae w«aiver and Song the joiner in the itinerant acting com|ioiii<o of AMica. 

C A. Brown {Skakesptar/i A^OtNtgr^Ueal Amw, p. 268) : How muM 
Spenser have been enchanted with this poetry ! [i. e. tho pieaent playj. B«t can WO 

b«»lieve that the mullitiule were enchanted ? or, if they were, could poetry compensate, 
in their eyes, lor its inapplicability for tlte stage ? before the invention of machinery, 
an andienee must indeed have canned to the theatre more imagination tliaa Is reqoU 

site at the present day ; yet, still I cannot but think that these ideal beings, in repre- 
sentation, claimed too much of so rare a quality, and that it (ailed at the fust, as when 
it was last attempted in London. HaxUtt has dweh 00 the imoHuiaceabile nature of 
diis* dream' for the stage; and was it not equally namaaageaUe at all times? . . . 

Regarding it as certain that Shakesjie^are was. at one period, unsuccf'ssful as a dra- 
matic poet, we have the more reason to love his nature, which never led him, through- 
oat his worics, especially in the P^tmt to kit friend, where he speaks much of hfan- 

self, into querulousness at the bad taste of the town, and angry invectives -igaiost 
actors and audiences, so common to the disappointed playwrights of his lime. 

COLUXR: There is every reason to believe that [this play] was popular; in 1622, 
the year before it was rpprintod in the first folio, it is thws mentioned by Taylor, the 
Water-poet, in bis Sir Gregory Nommse : — * I say, as it is appiaustuily written, and 
'commended to poMerity,in the Midsmmner Night's Dicam:— if we o^d,it i« with 
*oar good will; we came with no iMent but to oUbod, and show our simple skilL' 

Haluim (LU. ef Europtt 1839, ii, 387): The beautiful play of Midsummer 
Ihjum . . . evidendy faeloop to dm earlier period of Shakespeare's genfam; 
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poetical aa we account it, more tban dramatic, yet rather ao, because the indescribable 
prafalion of imaginative poetry in this play overpowen oar tenaet till we caa hardly 
obeerve anything else, than from any deticiency of dramatic excellence. For in real- 
ity the structure of tbe fable, consisUtig a.s it ilcx's of tliroe if not four actions, vcij 
distinct in their subjecUi and personages, yet wrought into each other without effort or 
coaliisioii, dbpla]* tbe aldll, or xadier tattinotlve feUdtf.of Shakeipeare, as nuicb as 
in any play he has written. No [>receding dramatist hail attempted to fabricate a 
complex plot; for low comic aceaes, intenpersed with a serious action upon which 
they have no Infloettce, do aot merit notioe. Tbe MernKkmitd nantua bad been ini- 
taiL-d by others, aanellas by Shakespeare ; but we s[>eak here of original invention. 

'Mie Midsummer Night's Dream is, I bcUeve, altogether original in one of the 
most beautiful cooceptions that ever visited the mind of a poet, the faiiy machinery. 
A few before bin baid dealt in a ▼ulgar and clonaf maimer with popular rapeistitioD; 
but the sportive, beneficent, invisible poijulatiim of tlie air and earth, long since estab- 
lished in the creed of childhood and of those simple as children, had never for a 
moment been Mended widi * bomaQ mottab * among die personages of the diama. . . . 
The language of Midsummer Night i Dream is equally novel with (he machinery. 
It sparkles in perpetual brightness with all the hues of tbe rainbow; yet there is 
nothing overcharged or affectedly oroameuted. Perhaps no play of Shakespeare has 
iewer blcmiihes, or iS from beglmifaig to end ht ao peifect keeping; none in which ao 
lew lines could be erased, or so few expressions blamed. His own peculiar idiom, 
the dress of his mind, which began to be discernible in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona^ is more frequently manifested in the present play. Tbe expression is seldom 
<>bKoie» Imt it it never in poetijr, and hardly in praee» tlie espreaaioa of other drama- 
tists, and far less of the people. And here, without reviving the debnted question 
of Shakespeare's learning, I must venture to think that he possessed rather more 
acqoaintanee widl tlie Latin language than many believe. The phrasM, miiaiel- 
iigible and improper, except in the ieoie of dmr primitive roots, which occur so 
copiously in his plays, seem to be imacconntaMe on the supposition of absolute ignor- 
ance, in the Midsummer Night's Dream these are much less frequent than in bis 
later dnumn. But heie we find several inataaces. Thus, 'thinga base and vile, 

* holding no ijuaniity' for value ; rivers, that ' have ovrrlirTTT? their (ontini-rtts,^ the eon- 
tinente ripa of Horace; ^compact of imagination;' 'something of great eonstaneyi 
tot eooslstency ; 'sweet Pyramus i!n«Mteftitf there;* *tlie law of Athena, whidi by no 

* means we may extenuate' I bavn GOOridenble doubts whether any of these expreih 
sions wo'iM be found in the contemporary prose of Elizabeth's reign, which was less 
ovcrruu by (Xidantry than that of her successor ; but, could authority be produced for 
Latinisnis so farced, it is still not very likely Aat one, who did not mdentaBMl their 

proper meaning, would have introduced them into poetry. It would be a weak 
answer that we do not detect in Shakespeare any imitations of tbe Latin poets. His 
knowledge of die language may have been chiefly derived, Bice that of sclioottioyak 
from the Dictiooar)', and insufficient for the thorough appreciation of their beauties. 
But, if we should believe him well acquainted with Virgil or Ovid, it would be by no 
means surprising that his learning does not display itself in imitation. Shakespeare 
ssems, now and dien, to have a tinge on bis imaginatioQ fion fanner passages; but 
he never distinctly imitates, though, as we have seen, he has sometimes adopted. 
Hie streams of inveotioa flowed too fast from his own mind to leave blm time to 
scoommodate the words «f a feieign language K» our owa. He knew that to crealv 
wodd be easier^ and plessanfcr, and beUcr. 
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CUAKLES Knight (SufpUnuntary Notice, 1840, p. 382) : We can coDceive UuU 
wilii wamAf wbat cui be edled • nodd before Um, Shakespewe** cartjr dnawtie 
attempts must have been a scries of experiments to establish a standard by wluch he 
soold regulate what he addressed to a mixed audience. The plajrs of his middle and 
mature life, with scuoely an exception, are acting plays ; and they are so, not from 
Ibe afateoee of the Ugjier poeii7» bat from the predominance of dimeter aad peaeioiB 
in ■aociation with it. But even in those plays which call for a considerable exercise 
of ^ unaasisted imaginative faculty in an audience, such as The Ttmpest and A 
MUbtmmtr Mgift Drmmt where the passions an not powetlbtljr noMd «ad the 
senses are not held enchained by the interests of the plot, he is still essentially drap 
matic. What has been called of late years the dramatic poem — that something 
between the epic and the dramatic, which is held to form an apology for whatever is 
cpiiodical or ineoagmoai die anthor may diooie lo intiodaee — was noatleiBiiied bf 
him. ne Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher — a poet who knew how to accommodate 
himself to the taste of a mixed audience more readily than Shakespeare — was con- 
demned on the fint night of its appearance. Seward, ooe of his cditofS, calls this 
dM scandal of our oatioii. And yet it is extremely difficult to nndeialand bow the 
event could have been otherwise; for The Faithful Shepherdess is essentially undra- 
matic Its exquisite poetiy was, therefore, thrown away upon an impatient audience 
—its occasional iadelicaqr oonid not propltfaile them. Milton's Comm Is, in the same 
way, essentially undramatic; and none but such a refined audience as that at Ludlow 
Castle could ha%e endured its representation. But the Midsummer Nigh fs Dream is 
composed aliogcthcr upon a ditferent principle. It exhibits all that congruity of parts 

that natorsl piogiosslon of scbiios tbst snbordinatioa of action and diasscter to 

one leading design — that ultimate harmony evolved out of seeming confusion — which 
constitute the dramatic i^irit. With < audience ht, though few,' — ^with a stage not 
encnabered witb ds cowH ona w ifli actors approaching (if It wna ao possible) to fho 
idea of grace and ardmess winch belong to the fairy t r oop the subtle and evanescent 
beauties of this drama mifjht iKJt be wholly lost in the representation. But under the 
most favourable circumstances much would be sacriiied. It is in the closet that we 
must not only soffer oor senses to be overpowered brils 'Indesctibable prafasionof 
* imaginative poetry,' but trace the instinctive felicity of Shakespeare in the 's tru c tur e 
' of the fable.' If the Midsummer Night's Dream could be acted, there can be no 
doubt how well it would act. Our imagination must amend wbat is wanting. . . . 
To ofler an andyato of diis sohde and ethered draaaa would, we believe, be aa 

unsatisfactory a.s the attempts to a.<Sociatc it with the realities of the staj^e. With 
scarcely an exception, the proper understanding of the other plays of Shakespeare 
may be assisted by connecting the apparently separate paris of the action, and by 
developing and reconciling what seems obscure and anomalous in the features of the 
characters. But to follow out the caprices and illusions of the loves of Demetrius 
and Lysander, of Helena and Hermia; to reduce to prosaic description the conse« 
qoence of the jedoosies of Oberon and Tltania; to traee the Faiiy Qnee n onder the 
most fantastic of deceptions, . . . and, finally, to go along wltt Ao SCene till the {tla* 
sioas disappear, . . . such an attempt as this would be wone than nnreverentid ciiti* 
dsm. No, — the Midmmmer Nights Dream must be left to its own influences. 

The EoWBl'Rf;H Review f.\pril, 1S48, p. 422): The play consists of several 
groups, wUdi at first sight appear to belong not so much to the same landscape as to 
different cowpaitments of the sane canvas. Between tfae^^ howorer ^ a eo l ie wn ca 
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and connection are soon diseovcr*"'-!. of which we have rather hints and glimpses and 
A geoenl impressioo than lull a^suraoM. We do not hny that this connection is not 
dweffnUy adiniffNl on lU hiiidii bat it k notiGed m % kind of paradox, as diougb 
U were not the tcittlt of obedience to a&j diiceraible Uw. [See Kniglit, ti^ra. 

-Eo.] . . . 

\Jl\ 435.] Practically, we come to fbe old div»i<m of the characten into tluee 
parties, the Heroes (the Lovers being included), the Fairies, and the Artizans. Bui 
of these three equivalent, incoherent elements, which is the priocipol? Whose action 
is the maia action ? We look for a key to the composititm ; on which set of figures 
•re we 10 Gx tlie eye? It ii worthy of remaik flist ever aiaoe Shekespeire't oiwn daj 
lome difficulty seems to have been felt, perhaps unconsdoosly, as to the dominsirt 
action of the Midsummer Nigkfs Dream. [I'rom the apj^earance of the piece called 
Tht Merry Conctittd Humours of Bottom the Wtaver and from tiie incident con- 
nected witih the perfcnnuee of A Midtummtr NIgket Drtam la 163I (eee < John 
Spencer,' pozl\ the Rcvicsver says that] we ma^t come to the strange OOncllMioo tfalt 
at this tittle the Artizans were thought to constitute the main action. ... 

[P. 426.3 Let w examine the two groups, first presented to oar oottoe. Hie lint 
of theae consiats of the Heroes, — ^Theseus and his very naUitorical court. Theie MO 
themselves fanciful and unsubstantial; not, inr'eef^, creahires nf the elements, yet 
acarcely the men and women of Aesh and blood with whom Shakespeare has else- 
where peopled Ilia thring stage. We caaoM but aoapeet tfiere ia a nwaniog in thcii 
m)nhologlMl or^ln. Shakespeare has neither drawn them from hiitoiy. Ilia rcaonice 
wlu-n he wished to paint the broader realities of life, nor from the liphts and shadows, 
the gay gallantry and devoted love, of the Italian novel. They arc apparently se- 
lected poielf fcr tiiefar want of aaaociedoa. Thehr bvnanhy la of Ae noat deltatfely 
rrf.ni-fl order ; their perplexities the turbulence of still life. Moreover, tl.r r -i-rpo- 
nents of the group, the pairs of Athenian lovers, seem only to be so distributed in 
Older to be ooaftiiedi There m no diatinGtive featniea ia dieir nMsmbeia. Lyauder 
diflers in nothing from Demetrius, Hdeaa in notbhig bnl bdgbt fion licrmia. 
Finally, they speak a great deal of poetry, and poetry more exquisite never dropped 
from human pen; but it is purely objective, and not in the slightest degree modified 
y»j tlie diancter of (be paitfenlar ^peelwr. TNim we now to the aeeend groap. If 
the fint were as far as possible removed from every-day experience, these are types 
of a class ever ready to our hand. They are of the earth, earthy. Bottom sat at a 
Stratford loom, Starveling on a Stratford tailoring-board ; between them they perhapa 
made Uie dooblet wlncb captivated the eyea of Rldiaid Hatbaway^a dan^rter, or die 
hose that were torn in the park of the Lucys. If the former personages were all of 
one ooioage,the characters of the latter are stamped with curious marks of difference. 
The iroA«nr/iay;«eiwf of Bottomv-^be would now-a-dnys be a Cbartiit cdebrity,r^die 
discretion of Snug, the fickleness of Starveling are (as Hazlitt has shown) minatdj 
and fancifully discriminated. mast strongly t<X) is the homt'ly idioiu.atic prose 

of their dialogue contrasted with the blmding brilliancy of those rhymed verses which 
ipeik the eternal laagoage of love bjr the mootha of die Athenian fatdiea and dieir 

lovers. In short, they are the very counterpart of the former Rtou]) ; and it is this 
that we wish to establish, an intentional antagonism between the two. They seem to 
na, la (heir reapecdve delicacy and coaneness, to marie the (wo extreme phaaea of ttib, 
(be li^ieat and (be lowca(, as presented to the insaginadve faculty ; the loweat, aa it 

■My be seen by experience, — the highest, as it may he conceived of in dreams. 

We must ask our readers to notice particularly that the first act is nearly equally 
SO 
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divided between these two actions; one occupying the first half, the other the second. 
The two p«rtie«, without in the anullett degree intenningling, arrmnge tbenuelves M 
M to admit of certain eomplieilioiis, the domiwmt leelinf intteonecne being lefioed 
sentiment ; in the Other ft ridiculous ambitioo. 

Tn A t II we are presented for the first time with a new creation, that of the 
i-aincs. Henceforward, the iirst two actions, so rctuarkably separated in Act I, are 
gndnaUj imennwen wldi the ddrd, fhoagh nowhere with cech other. In die heingi 
of whom this third poup is composed, nothing is so characteristic as the humanity of 
their motiTes «nd {Muaions— humanity modified by the peculiarities of the iaiiy race — 
ndi M B^ilrt be expected in a doodedmo cation of numldnd. We find working in 
them splenetic jealousy, love, hatred, reTenge.aU the passions of men, — ttie lutleneiiei 
of soul brought out by each, beinj;^, as we think, designedly exagj^erated. Their more- 
meots too are eminently signiAcant of a vigorous dramatic action, the story being 
almoat epical in fcnn^-tlie tale of die *illfkfibi»t\ of which, aa it gtadvaHy and 
in ife na ly advances, we are enabled to trace in the play the origin, developerocnt, and 
consequences. The hypothesis, then, which we wish to put forward is, that the fairies 
are the primary conception of the piece, and their action the main action ; that Shake- 
ipeaie iridied to lepwaent dw firndfU creation fat contact witt two atNoglf-flDailted 
extremes of human nature ; the instnimmrs ^v -v^-rh th'-v influence thera beinSsapAy 
eoooKfa, in one case the ass's bead, in the other the ' latle western flower.' 

It ia necemaiy to this idea, that the two actiooa of the Henet and die Aitixaaa 
should be COaiideied completdf nbordinate, and their separate relations amcmg 
themselves as not having been created relatively to the whole piece, but principally 
to the intended action of the Fairies upon them. We shall then have the singular 
amngement of die fiiat Act pnipoaely deiigned to exhibit aacotoiivelf the character' 
istics of the two (groups in marked opposition. l>cTore exi>osiDg them to the influ- 
ence of the Fairies. Finally, the interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe is the ingenious 
madiinery by which, after the atage has ceased to be occupied by the £ury action, 
these two othenriae independent groopa are wrought together and anmlgmaled. 

Some difficulty may yet present itself as to the fonn of the piece, famished as it 
were with a preface and supplement ; but we ibiuk this can be satisfactorily accounted 
Iw. We are not aware whether the Hm* employed in tlie Mitbmmmer Nights Drtmm 
has been generally noticed. The Midsummer Alghtt Drtam is a dream on the 
night of Midsummer D.^y ; a night sanctified to the operations of fairies, as Hallow- 
e'en was to those of witches. The play is Uisuibuted into three distmguishabie por- 
dons, those incloded in Act I— in Aels II, III and the firM scene of Act IV— and in 

the last scene of Act IV together with Act V. The second, and by far the most 
important division, comprehends all the transactions of the Midsummer Night ; its 
acdoo is carefully restricted to die duration of these twelve witching hours (Oberon 
having, as he says, to perform all before ' the first cock crow '), while diOSe of die 
first and third i^ortions take place at distances of two days and one day respectively. 
Here then we have a stringent reason for Shakespeare's arrangemenL He could not 
hitrodnee ns to dm two subordinate gnmps, show us tlieir isolated idatieos, and in 
tlie end interweave tbsm bjf n Consistent process, without separating them, when ope- 
rating per se, from the main action. He couhi, fur instance, neither account for the 
appearance of the lovers in the wood without a previous exposition of their ditiicui- 
ties, and of the sgveeaaeot to fljr on the ^nomw deep midnight,' nor for that of the 
«:tn-r> '^'r-t'-k arti/ans, without rnrr,:-: intimation of tli"- iT'.tr'Mtii n \c. ,ict a play, which 
made a rebeaml necessary. He could not follow bis usual practice of devekqwig 
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together the relatioos mnd position of all his characters, beotoie the ^Imitwtiw to 
tweUe hours would not admit it — and out of these twelve hours he could not remove 
the fairy action. So that the first and last sections of the drama, in which the main 
action does not pnxxed and only the tobnrdbMle gnopt •ppeur, lisve xdi&o% lo do 
with the Midsummer Night's Dream, bm are merely cxegetical of it. 

There are some minor indications of the truth of our theory, llie very tide, for 
iMtmee, aolely ^lictble to it it lo diat put of die dnme in which the furies appear, 
•eema not a little significant. . . . Nor is the distribution of blank and rhymed verse 
unobservable. . . . We have occasionally fancied that, where the objectively jioctical 
element prevails, the dialogue is mostly written in rhyme ; where the dramatic, in the 
ordinary Hank vene of Shakeapeare. Both Heroes and Fairiea apeak in blank and 
rhymed verse, but not iudifierently. The relations of the subordinate group are gen- 
erally, though not invariably, coovqred through the imaginative rhymed Unes, while 
the Fai rici -th e irtmaHt penonag^a— farely vjax the Ti g o rooa venificathm we ane ao 
wdl accustomed to. 

\V<; are desirous that the Fairies should assume in this play a position comnv n^u- 
rate with the influence they mu^ always exercise over English literature. Great as is 
the dhcct hnportance of combined poritfand benoty in a national niydiology,tiie indi- 
rect value is cvc-n greater. Wc have cscajx-d much, as well as gained much, if our 
imagination has conversed with a more delicate creation than the sensuous divinities 
of Gieeee, or tin vulgar spectres of the Walpui|;is«Naeht Bat whether the aOemlt 
iordiak between England and Fairy-land be for good or for evil, we mvat at aiqr nM 
acknowledge that the connrrtK^n virtually began on that veij Midtununer Migtit 
which witnessed Uie quarrel between Oberon and Titania. 

Hartley Coleridck {Essays, &c., 1851, ii, 138): I know not any play of 
Shakespeare's in which the language is so uniformly ooexceptiooable as this. It is 
all poetry, and sweeter poetry was never written. One defect there may be. Per* 
haps the distress of Homta and Helena, arising ftom Pndt's blondeiing ^tplication 
of Lovc-in- Idleness, is too serious, too rcnl for so fantastic a source. Yet their alter- 
cation is so very, very beautiful, so girlish, so loveable that one cannot wish it away. 
The charscteis migbt be airaoged by a diromatie scale, gradoally shading ftom the 
dlick*aicitmed Bottom and the rode mechanicals, the aUolute old father, the proud 
and princely Theseus and his warrior bride, to the lusty, high-hearted wooers, and so 
to the sylph-like maidens, till the line melu away in Titania and her fairy trail), who 
seem as tfiejr wetc made of (he moonshine wherein they gambol. 

Charlbs C0WUEM-C1.ARKE [Skakespeart Characters, 1863, p. 97) : What a rich 
set of feltows those •medumtesls* ai«l and how individnal are dmr several ebaiac* 
teriMics! Bully Bottom, the epilone of all the conceited donkeys that ever strolled 
or K'raddled On this stage of the world. In his own imagination equal to the per- 
formance of anjrthing separately, and of all things collectively; the meddler, the 
^yicdor, the dieialar. He is ftw dictating every mofeaaeni, and directing everybody, 

— when he is not helping himself. lie is a choice aralies'iiic impersonation of l!ir\t 
colouring of conceit, which by the half-malice of the world has been said to tinge tlie 
diipoiidon of adnm as invwMilj as dm foogn doss Ihdr eheekSk . . . 

The ehaiacter of Bottom is well wottiby of a dose analysis, to notice in how extin> 

ordinary a manner Shakespeare has carried out all the concnrring qualities to com- 
pound a thoroughly conceited nan. Conceited people, moreover, being upon such 
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amiable terms with tbemselTcs, are ordiaarilj good-natured, if not good-tempered. 
Aad «o with Bottom ; whether he carry an amendiaent or not, with bu companiooa 
he b always placable ; and if foiled, away be ttaitt fat some other point, — ootbing 
disturbs his equanimity. His temper and self-poesession never deieit him. . . . Com* 
bioed with liis amusing and harmless iiuatity of conctit, the worthy Bottom displays 
BO inconsiderable store of imaginatioa in his intercourse with the little people of the 
&u7«otM. How pleeaaittly he frite in wfdi dieir eeirenl iHtiine end qmU^ 
misting them one by one with a gracious speech, like a prince at his levee. . . . 

Then there is Snug, the joiner, who can board and lodge only one idea at a time, 
and that tardily. . . . To him succeeds Slarveling, the tailor, a melancholy man, and 
wiio qneitioae the feesiUKtf end the propriety of eveiTdiInK piopoMd. 

If, as Some writers have asserted, Shakespeare was a profound practical met^ 
physician, it is scarcely too much to conclude that all this dovetailing of cootiagenciet» 
reqniiile to petfectioDeie these eevenl characters, was all foreseen and provided in 
hit mind, and iK>t the reaolt of mere accident. By an intuitive power, that always 
confounds us when we examine its effects, I believe that whenever Shakespeare 
adopted any dtstinOive class of character, bis ' mind's eye ' took in at a glance all 

caaoMBitam ndnocix of fentmea icqvUte to copi p le te Hi chaMcieriatie IdeaiKj. 

• As from a watch-tower' he cotnpnehended the whole course of human action, — its 
springs, its motives, its consequences ; and he has laid down for us a trigooo metrical 
chart of it I beliere that he did nothug wilhoot aaxioiis fnemeditatioo; and that 
they who really study, — not simply read him, — must come to the same coodusion. 
Not only was he not Satisfied with preserving the integrity of his chamcters while 
they were in speech and action before the audience ; but we constantly tind them 
carrying oo their peculiaritiw, —Mt of the soeDc^ — kyj hints of action, and casual 
remarks from others. Was there no design in all tliis? no contrivance? no foregone 
conclusion ? oay, does it not maoiiest coosummate intellectual power, with a sleepless 
midiiity? . . . 

As Ariel is the etbenalifled onpersonatioa of swift obedience, with an attachment 
perfectly feminine in its character — Puck, Robin Goodfellow, !s an aljstraction of all 
the * quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles,' of all the tricks and practical jokes in 
Togne amoog *hiniaa moitab.' Pndc i$ dte patnm aaint of *alcylai1diV'' • • • The 
echo of his laugh h.is reverberated from age to age, s.triking the jiromontories and^ 
headlands of eternal poetry ; and to those whose spiriu are rinely touched, it is still 
heard through the mist of temporal cares and toil>,r-dimly heard, and at fitfid inter* 
Vila; fer the old faith is that fairy presence biS OCased for ever, and exislt only in 
the record of those other elegant fandca that wen the oftpring of the Tonng world 
of imaginatioo. 

General E. A. Hitchcock (Remarks on the Sonnets of Shakespeare. Shoxving 
that tkty ielmg to th* Hermetic Class of Writings, New York, 1866, p. 95) : 
Here are three, the qiirtt in man, the dull substance of the flesh, and the over-tool, 

* and theae tluee are conceived as one,' hut with a disturbing sense of the body inter* 
posed, as it were, between the two sjnrits, where it .stands like a waH of .reparation, 
the wall being now otmceived of as the man, and then as the vestment of the universe 
iiie1f->whidi, we read, ii to be tolled vp like a sendl, etc., when God diaU he all n 
all. This consummation does not appear in the Sonnets themselves, though, as a 
doctrine, it is everjrwhcre implied by the Poet's deep sense of the unity. It is mys- 
tically shown, however, in the ancient fable of Pyramus and Thisbe, as the reader is 
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expected to Me bj fhe nuniier In which the poet oaes diet lUde is the laieriade 

inttoduccd in the clo&ing Act of Muhummer /^kfs Dream. It mey DOt be amiss 
to remind the reader of the dramas that it was usual with our poet to express the 
most profouad truths through dramatic characters, and yet partially screen ihem from 
coomMm inipectfam fay the ciienmatences, or the iMt of dieneter made the vehide 

of tbcm, — such as Ja jues and others. The reader need not be surpris<^d, therefore, 
to find the dramatis ptriotut of the ' merry and uagical ' laterlude to be boorish and 
idk^c. while It Is wordi reiBtikjn; that even the iMiff, ai atao the odier parts, are all 
Kpresented by men, unconscious of their calUag. We now turn to the drama, and 
remark, tli;it it was desij^ned by the [xx:t that a secret meaning should be inferred by 
the reader. I bis appears from several decisive passages, besides the general iofcr- 
CDoe to be dntwa firom the fact, that the Inieriade, more tbao aU the icit of die play* 

if taken literally, is what Ilippolyta says of it — the sillitat stuff that w;i3 ever seen. 
No reasonable man can imagine that the author of so many beauties as are seen in 
this drama could have introduced tiie afaeurd nonsense of the Interlnde without bav> 
nig in hia aaiiid a lecret pnipoae, which is to be divined by the aid of the reader*! 
imagination — according' to the answer of Tbescns to thr remark of Hippolyta, just 
recited. But the imagination must be here understood as a poetic creative gift of 
endownientf and not limited to mere ' biiey*a Imagea for Hippolyta hevaelf, thou^ 
here speaking of the play, gives us a clue to something deeper than what appears on 
the surface. She, in allusion to all tlie marvels the bridal |>arty had ju.it beard, 
oljserves, * But ail the story of the ni^ht told over. And all their miuds Iraosi^igured 

* ao together, More viitnm^ tAmn /amtys imttgiet. And grvm t* Momttkh^ i/ gnat 

* i-cftsf(ini-y ' This is plainly a hint that these ' fables and fairy toys,' as The.veus calls 
tbcm, may be the vehicle of some tvmiant truth or principle. Again : — ' Gentles, 
'perchaaoe yon wonder at thit abow; But wonder <», till tnith makes all things 

* piain.' That is, when the truth, signified in the ' show ' becomes manifest, all woo< 
d'*r will cease, for the object of its introduction will be understixjd. , . . We consider 
oow, that we have no need to dwell upon the points in detail suggested by the closing. 
Act of the druna, which contains the doetrine we have set oat aa myadeally contabed 

in the Sonnf.-ts. The curious reader, who desires to exercise his own thought, whiltr 
following that of the poet, expressed through the imprisoning forms of language, wiii 
see, with the indications we have given, the pur^xMe of the 'miithfii) tragedy' of 
'pyramus and Tbisbe. He will see the signifioition of the two characters or princi- 
ples, tignred in Pyramtw and Thislx.-, with the -ihstl, ' the vile wall wdiich did the 
' lovers simder.' Through this vmj/1 (the dull substance of the flesh), the lovers may 
indeed conrninnicare, bat only by a 'whiqier, eery secretly;' becanse the intereo u i s e 
of spirit with spirit is a secret act of the soul in a sense of its unity with the spirit. 
The student will readily catch the meaning of the ' moon-shine,' or wa/Mr/digbt, in 
this representation, tbe moon being always taken as nature in all mystic writings. 
He will see the symbolism of the ' dog '— >the wateh-^og^ ct eomae^-^preientidg the 
mrral ^uard in a naturedife : as also the hush of th(yrHS, ever rf ady to illustrate the 
doctrine that the way of the transgressor is hard. The student will notice the hint 
that dM loven meet by nMonl^bt and at a tonil>— a symbolic indication of die great- 
est mystery in life (to be found in death); and be will understand the office of the 
lion, which tears, not Thisbe herself, but only her ' mantle,' or what the ]>riet calls tbe 
' extern ' of life; and finally will observe that the two principles both disappear; for 
die miity cannot become mysticslly visible, until die two principles are Byalically 
lost sight o£ It sbonld not escspe notice thst die two prindples are co-eqiud; thai 
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a mote wil! turn the balance, which Pyramus, which Thisbc, is the better ' simply 
figured as nun and woaum. The student of Midtummer Ntghfs Dream maj 
ehicrve two voy mariced features io die play : one where the ' jmce,' wbidi indvcM 
eo many absurdities, craas^purposei, and monstrosiliet, is dcfcribed as the juice of 
(a certivin flower called love in ) idlimess : the other where we see that all of the 
irregularities resulting from idleness are cured by the simple anointment of the eyes 
bjr what ii called *Diaa's hiid,*~whidi has such «fecce and Ucssed power' as to 
bring all of the faculties back to nature and truth, — (.)f which Dian is one of the 
accepted figures in all mystic writings. The readers of this phiji who look upon 
Oeie indications as purely arbitrary and wiUwnt distinct meaaing^i may, indeed* per* 
oeive some cf die scatteied besoties of tins fitby diioM, hut nuit certainly niis its 
trae import. 

A. C. SwiNBUBHS (* tht Three Stages of Sbaketpeaie,' 7%« Foriingktfy Rto,^ Jan. 

1876) : But in the final jvoem whicli concludes and crowns the first e^ioch nf Shake- 
speare's work, the special graces and peculiar glories of each that went before are 
gathered together as in one garland *of evefy hue and every scent.* The youi^ 
genius of the master of all poets finds its COOSe n unatioo in the Midsummer Night$ 
Dream. Tlie blank verse is as full, sweet, and Strong as the best of Bimn's or 
Romeo's ; the rhymed verse as clear, pure, and true as the simplest and truest mel- 
ody of Vemu amd Aimnsvi^ Ctrntiy ^ Errors. Bot here each kind of excel- 
lence is equal throughout ; there are here no purple patches on a gown of serge, but 
one seamless and imperial robe of a single dye. Of the lyric and prosaic part, the 
countercbange of loves and laughters, of fancy fine as air and imagination high as 
heaven, what need can there he for any one to shsme himself by the helpless attempt 

to say some word not ntterly unworthy ? Let it sufTice to accept this poem as a land- 
mark of our first stage, and pause to look back from it ou what lies behind us of 
partial or of peifeet work. 

F. J. FuRNlVAt.t. [rnirod. to Leopold Shakespeare, 1877, p. xxvi) r Here at length 
we have Sbakspere's genius in the full glow of fancy and delightful fun. The play is 
•nenormoosadvaaoeon what has gone helore. Bntitisapoeniiadieam»vather ttisa 
a play ; its frf 1' ish fancy of fairy land fitting it for the choicest chamber of the stu- 
dent's brain, while its second part, the broadest farce, is just the thing for the public 
ltaco> A. Boe writes: ' When I am asked for a definitioo of poetry, I thhik of 
* Thania and Oberon of the Midsummer Night's Dream.' And certainly anything 
must be possible to the man who could in one work range from the height of Titania 
to the depth of Bottom. The links with the Errors are, that all the wood scenes are 
a oonedy of emM, widi tliree sets of people, as in the Srrtrt (and few in JLMtft 
Labour's Lost). Then we hav ■ tlic virrn Hermia to m:ifrh thr ^hrrwi.^h Arlriana, 
the quarrel with husband and wife, and Titania's ' these are the forgenes of Jealousy ' 
to compare with Adfiana's jealousy in Ae Errm. Adrians oflfets herself to An* 
tipbolus of Syncose, but he refuses her for her sister Luciana, as Helena offers her> 
self to Demetrius, and he refuses her for her friend Hermia. Ilennia bids Demet- 
lins love Helena, as Luciana bids Antipholus of Syracuse love his supposed wiiie 
Adriana. In dm hockpound of the Errvrt we have the father Mgetm with the sen- 
tence of death or fine pronounced bv Duke Solinus. In the Dream we have in the 
background the father Egeus with the sentence of death or celibacy on Hermia pro- 
nounced by I >uke Tbesens. In both plays the scene is l^steni x m the Errmi, Et>he- 
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ius ; uiil iii the Dream, Adieos. We have an interesting coooection with Quuicer, 
ia dttt the TbcMUB and HippolTta are taken from bik MQi^kfs DUtt and nied afdn 

in The Tn'o .Vol'le Kimmen ; also the May>day and St. Valentine, and •be wrwd 
birds here may be from Qiaucer'* FarUmemt of Fouiet. The fairies, too, are in 
CbaoGcr's Wifi •/ Batk*s 7hU. As links with Loot't LaSaur't Loa we notioe the 
eodiedy of errors in the earlier play, the forest scene, and the rough country sub-plaj, 
while as opp(»ed to the Low's Labour's Loit's ' Jack hath not Gill,' the fairit5 tell us 
hen * Jack shall have Gill.' 1 he fairies are the centre of the drama ; the human 
chaneteis sw just the sport of their whims end fimcies, o fset which is ntich altered 
when we come to Shakspere's use of fairy-land again in bis lemptit, where the aerial 
bein^ are but ministers of the wise man's rule for the highest purposes. The finest 
character here is undoubtedly Theseus. In bis noble words about the countrymen's 
play, the (rue geatteniaii is sbenni. His wift's diaiacter is bat poor beside his. 

Tlion^li the story is Greek, yet the play is full of English life. It is Stratford which 
lias given Sbakspere the ]>uture uf the sweet cotmtry school girls working at one 
flower, warbling one song, growing together like a doable dierry, seeming' parted, bat 
yet a anion in partition. It is Stiatfur<J that has given him the picture of the bounds 
with ' Ears that sweep away the morning dew.' It is Stratford that lias ^jivcn him his 
out>door woodland life, his downs' play, and the clowns themselves, bottom, with bis 
idndtable eeneeit, and his ieilows. Snog and Qohwe, Ac It it Stratftcd that has 
given him all Puck's fairy-lore, the cowslips tall, the red-hipt bomUe bee, Obeion's 
bank, the pansy lovc-in-idlencss, and all the lovely imagery of the play. But won- 
derful as the mixture of delicate and aerial fiuicy with the coarsest and broadett coo^ 
is, clearly as it cvidencas dio oatDiag of a new being on this earth to whooi any- 
thing ia possible, it is yet clear that the play is quite young. The undignified quar- 
reling of the ladies, Hcrmia with ber * painted May-pole,' her threat to scratch 
Hdeoa's eyes,— Helena with her tvtorts * She was a vixen when she went to sdwol,* 
Ac., the comical comparison of the moon tumbling through the earth (III, ii, 52) 
incongruously put into an accusation of murder, the descent to bathos in Shakspere's 
passage about his own art, from * the poet's eye in a fine frenzy roUiog ' to * bow easy 
* is a bash snppoaed a bear,* would have been hnpossibie to Shakspere in his later 
developement. Those who contend for the later date of the play, from the beauty of 
most of the fancy, and the allusion to the effects of the rains and the floods, which 
they make those of 1594, must allow, I think, that the framework of the play is coo> 
aderaUy befim tfie date of JBmg JU^ and TJb MtnkmMtf VtnUt. PosriUy two 
dates may be allowed for the play, tho' T don't think them needful. . . . 

With the Dream I propose to close the 6rst Group of Sbakqme's Comedies, those 
in wbidi the Enon arising from BiisislcenldentiqrBaake SO madt of tibe ftps. Aadfte 
nans of ^ gionp nay wdl ba 'die Coawdy of Enon or Mi8tsken>Identhy Gronp.* 

llumoN {Introtiuetion, 1880, p. 7): The whole play is indeed a sort of idetl 
dieaia; and it is fion (he fiuiy peisooafBS Oisi Its cbaraolor as such ntdnly pioeeedt. 
All the materi.al.s of the piece arc ordered and assimilated to that central and govern* 
ing idea. This it is that explains and justifies the distinctive features of the work, 
such as the constant preponderance of the lyrical over the dramatic, and the free 
playing of the sctioo onchecked by the conditioas of oatwaid iact and leali^. Ao> 
cordingly a sort of lawlessness is, as it ought to be, the very law of the perform- 
ance. ... In keeping with this central dream-idea, the actual order of things every- 
where gives plaes lo the ^mtsasoas inae* and capridoas tnnrings of the dreaaai^ 
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flaind; the lofty and the low, Ae beaniifol and the graletqtie, tbe worid of fcaqf nd 

of fact, all the strange diversities that enter into ' such staff as dreams are made of,' 
naming and firisking tc^ether, and interchanging their functions and properties ; so 
diat the whok seems confused, flitting, shadowy, and indistinct, as fading away ia 
Ae nanoteneas and iascinadaa of moonlight, like my toeae it laid io « verilalita 

drermi land, called Athens indeed, but only because Athens was the greatest bee hive 
of beautiful visiotis then known ; or ratb« it is laid in an ideal forest near an ideal 
AdieMj a forest peopled with spoitive dvea and cpritea and fiurict feeding oa mooo^ 

light and music and fragrance ; a place where Nature herself is preternatural ; wbae 

everYthing is idealised even to the sunbeanis and the soil ; where the vegetation pro- 
ceeds by enchantment, and there is magic in the germioalion of the seed and aecre- 
tiokof dieaap. . . . 

[Paf;e 9 ] Tn further explication of this peculiar people [the Fairies], it is to he 
no!<>d that there is nothing of retlection or conscience or even of a S(Mntualised intel- 
Ii^ nee fai fheir proper life; they have all the atttiboteaof the iPeivlj natural and 
sensitive iioul, but no attributes of the properly rational aad moral aoul. Tbi-y wor- 
ship the clean, tlie neat, the pretty, the pleasant, whatever goes to mak^ up the idea 
of purely sensuous beauty; this is a sort of religion with them; whatever of coo- 
■dcoee dwf faava adlmci to thia; <o tint herelii (hey not unfitly icpfcaent tbe whale* 
«)nir old notion which places cleanline^ next to godliness. Evcnthing th.%t is trim, 
dainty, elegant, graceful, agreeable, and sweet to the senses, they delight in ; floweia, 
fragrances, dewdrops, and moonbeams, honey-bees, belterflies, and ntghUi)g4ei» 
dandag, play, and song. — these are their joy ; out of these they weave their taigheat 
dolcTlation ; aniid these they ' fleet the time carelf?*ly,' without memory or forecast 
And with no thought or aim beyond the passing pleasure of tbe moment On the 
other hand, they have an inatiiictive repognasce to whatever ii foal, ugly, iliittiah, 
awkward, ungainly, or misshapen; they wage unrelenting war against bats, spiders, 
hedgehogs, spotted snakes, blindwonns, long legg'd spinners, beetles, and all such 
disagreeable creattues; to * kill cankers in the musk-rciscUids ' and to ' keep back the 
danMNoaa owl,' ate fcgotar paitaof (hdr hoMncM. . . . Thoa theae heingaenhody the 
ideal of the mere natural soul, or rather the purely sensuous fancy which shapes and 
govenia tbe pleasing or the vexing delusions of sleep. They lead a merry, luxurious 
Ufe, given np entinly to the pleaaurea of happy setisatioo,— a happiaeie diat haa no 
moral element, nothing of reaaoo or conscience in it. They arc indeed a sort ot' per- 
sonified dr*'anM; and so tbe Poet places them in a kindly or at least hannl< rela- 
tion to mortals as tiie bhngers of dreams. Their very kingdom is located in the aro 
nude, flower-acented IndJea, a land where mortaia are aoppoaed to live in a half- 
dreamy st.itr. Frotn thence they come, ' following darkness,' Just as dreams naturally 
do ; or, as Oberon words it, ' tripping after the night s simde, b .viuer than the wander- 
* ing Moon.' It ia their nature to shun the daylight, though they do not fear it, and 
to prefer tbe dark, as this is their appropriate worktime ; hut most of all they love 
the dusk and twilight, because this is the best dreatning time, whether the ilreamer 
be asleep or awake. And all the shifting {duotom-jugglery of dreams, all the sweet 
aoothug witeheriee, and idl fbe tearing and tantaliaing hni^eiy of dream-land, t^tly 
helong to their province. 



[P. 15.] Any very firm or strong delineation of character, any deep passion, 
earnest purpose, or working of powerful motives, would clearly go at odds with the 
ipiik of aoch a peifemanoe at [the p te a ent pley]. It has vdodii but for love and 
beaoty and deligbt, for whatever ia matt poetical in nature aad fency, and for such 
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tnaqiul itiiriq|i cf thought and feeling as may Sow out io masical expre&»ion. Any 
tach tugging* of mind or heait at would raffle and disoompoie the stnoothoess of 

lyrical dinsion would be quite out of keeping in a course of dream-life. The cha- 
racters here, accordingly, are drawn with light, delicate, vanishing touches ; ^me of 
them being dreamy and sentimental, tome gay and fifoUcsome,aod others replete with 
amusing abmrditiei, while all are alike dipped in fancy or sprinkled with humour. 
And for the same reason ihf trnclrr distrriscs of unre juitfd or forsaken l^vt; h'-rc 
touch not our moral sense ail, but ouly at the most our bumaii syinpalbics ; love 
inelf being tepieieated ai but the cliect of aome fisnal enebantment, wbidi the KJag 

of Falrydom can inspire, suspend, or reverse at plcaiurc. Even the licroic person- 
age* are fitly shown in an unberoic aspect i we see them but in their unbendings, 
when they have daffed their martial robes aside, to lead tfie train of day-dieamen, 
and have a nuptial jubilee. In their case, great care and art were required to make 
the play wluit it })a.>; iKtn I)Uined for bc-jDg; that is, to kee|> the dramatic SufficteDtly 
under, and lest the law of a part should override the law of the whole. 

So, likewise, in the tiaosfbnnatioii of Bottom and the dotage of THaoia, all the 
resources of fancy were needed to prevent dae impoctical from getting the upper 
band, and llitis swamping the jjenius of the piece. As it is, what words can fitly 
express the ctfect with which the extremes ot the grotesque aud the beautiful are here 

brooght togetber? What ao Inward qviei langbierspriagi apand labrieatea the fiincy 

at TJottotn's drull confusion of his two natures, wlu-n he talks now as an a.>-s, now a.s 

a man, and anon as a mixture of both ; his thoughts running at the same time on 
boney-bags and thistles, the cbanns of mnsic and of good dry oats ! Who but Shake" 
tpeare or Nature could have SO interfnsed the lyrical spirit, not only with, Init into 
and tbrouph, a series or cluster of the most irregular ami fantastic drolleries? But, 
indeed, this embracing and kissing of the most ludicrous and the most poetical, the 
endiaiitment nider wbieb they meet, and the airy,^dream-Uke grace that hoveia over 
tbeir union, are altogether inimitable and indescribable. In this singular wedlock 
the very diversity of the elements seems to link them the closer, while this linking in 
tnm heightens that diversity; Titania being thereby drawn on to tiucr issues of soul, 
and Bottom to latger expteaaioas of ilomadi. The into is so very impvobaUe a* to 

seem quite natural ; we cannot conceive how anything but a dream could [>o>.sib!y 
have married things so contrary; and that they could not have come together save in 
a dream, is a sort of proof that tbey were dreamed together. 

And so throughout, the execution is in strict accordance with the plan. The |day 
from beginning; to end is a perfect festival of whatever dainties and delicaci< s poetry 
may command, — a continued revelry and Jollification of soul, where the understand- 
ing is lulled asleep^ that the fancy nay nm riot in nnreatrained enjoyment The 
bringing together of four parts so dissimilar as those of the Duke and his warrior 
Bride, of the Athenian ladies and their lovers, of the amateur players and their 
woodland rehearsal, and of the fairy bickerings aud overreaching ; and the carrying 
«f then KVMsiBy to a pomt when tbey all meet and Uend la lyrical reapeodeoce; all 
this is done in the same freedom from the laws that t;oveni the drama of character 
and life. Each group of persons is made to parody itself into concert with the 
odiem; while the frequent intendiootings of fairy inflneace lift the whole into the 
softest regions of fancy. At last the Interlude comes in as an amusing burlesque on 
all that has pcne before; a« in our troubled dreams we sometimes end with a dream 
that we have been dreaming, and our perturbations sink to rest in the sweet assur- 
anoe dial ihej were bat dm phanioma and muaaliiiea of a bnqr sleep. . . . 
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[Page 2I.J Partly ibr reasons already stated, aad partly for olbers tliat I acarcc 
tmow bov to state, A Midttmnur Nights Dream is a most efleetual poser to criti- 
dun. Besides that its very essence Is itregularity, so that it caanot be fairly brought 

to the test of nilLS, llic pl^y forms properly a class by itself; literature has nothing 
else really like it ; nothing therefore with which it may be compared, and its merits 
adjnitod. For so the Poet has here exercised powers appateotly diliieting even la 

Sciud, not only from those of any other writer, but from those disj^Iayed in any other 
of bis own writings. Elsewhere, if his characters are penetrated with the ideal, 
tbdr whereabout lies in the actual, and the work may in some measure be judged by 
that life whidk it claims to represent; here the whereabout is as ideal as the charac* 

ters; all is in the land of dreams, — a place for drcam<»rs, no! for critics. For who 
can tell what a dream ought or ought not to be, or when the natural conditions of 
dream>iifeaie or are not rightly observed ? How can the laws of lime and ^pace, as 
involTcd in the transpiration of human character, — how can these be applied in a 
place wliere the miiitl is thus absolved from their proper jurisdiction? Besides, the 
whole thing swarms wiili enchantment; all the sweet witchery of Shakespeare's 
sweet genius is concentrated in it, yet disposed with so snbtle and canning a band, 

thai we can a5 little gras]) it as fjet away from it ; its charms, lilce those of a summer 
evening, are such as wc may see and feel, but cannot locate or deiine ; cannot say 
they Bvs here or tbey are tlwve; the saouMnt we yield omaetvea op to them, they 
seam tobeeveiywiiere; the noment we go to master tbcsifthej seem tobe nowhere. 

William Winter (Augustin V>t\f% Arrangement for RefresetUcUittH, 1888; Pre/* 
WW, pi. tz): The student of [^lis pts^] ss often sa he thnilcs npoo this lofty ai^ 

lovely expression of a mu&t luxuriant and hap[)y )K>ctic fancy, must necessarily find 
himself impressed with its exquisite purity of spirit, its affluence of invention, iti 
extraordinary wealth of contrasted cliaracters, its absolute symmetry of form, and iu 
great beaoty of poetic diction. The essential, wholesome deanlineas and sweetness 
of Shakespeare's mind, unaffected by the grijss animalism of his times, ap(HMr con- 
spicuously in this play. No single trait of the piece impresses the reader more agree- 
sky than its fiank display of the spontsnooos, natnml, and entirely delightM exnl* 
Wtton of Theseus and Hippolyta in their apprasdiing nupttob. They are grand 
creatures lx>th, and they rt'joice in each other and in their perfectly accordant love. 
Nowhere in bbakcspeare is there a more imperial man than Theseus ; nor, despite 
her feoaiotne hnpatience of dtdness, a woman more beantiftd and more csseotia]ly 

woman-like than Hipjxilyta. It is thou^jht that the inimediatc impulse of this comedy, 
in Shakespeare's mind, was the marriage of his friend and beoefaaor, the Earl of 
Sonlhampion, with Eticabetb Vemoo. ... In old English literature it is seen that 
sneb a theme often proved suggestive of ribaldry-; but Shakespeare could preserve 
the sanctity, even while he irvelU-d in the passionate ardor, of love. ;ind A M'J,ummrr 
Night's Dream, while it possesses all the rosy giow, toe physical ttinil, and the melt- 
ing tendemem of sodi pieoea as Herrick'a NttfHat Smg, is likewise fraoght with all 
the moral elevation and unaffected chastity of such pieces as Milton's Comus. The 
atmosphere is free and bracing; the tone honest; the note true. Then, likewise, the 
fertility and felicity of the poet s invention,— intertwining the loves of earthly sove* 
veigna and of their aobjecu with the dtsseasioos of fiUry monarciis, the praidcs of 

miscbievoas elves, thi? protective care of attendant sprites, and the comic Init kind- 
bearied and well-meant fealty of boorish peasants, — arouse lively interest and keep it 
etcadily aiett In no odwr of bis woriis has Sbake^aie more bdUiantly shown that 
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complete domiaance of theme which is manifested in the perfect pruserratioQ of pro* 
ponka. Tbe atnuidi of actioii an tnided wUh aftooithing gr^ce. The fourfold 
itaij it never illomd lo lapse into dulneM or olwcority. There is caprice, but no 

dislortioQ. The supernatural machinery is never wrested toward the prodticticiti of 
Startling or monstrous etfecu, but it defUy impels each mortal personage in the natu- 
rd iioe of hunMO deveiopmeiit. Hm draun-eptrit is nuuntaioed tbraugfaoat, end 

perhaps it is fdr (his rrnJon.— that the poet was living ami thinking ami writiuj^' in 
the free, untrammelled world of bis own spacious and airy imagination, and not in 
iiiy definite sphere of tlus earth/— diat A Midnmmer Nigkfs Drtam is so radically 
■iq>ertor to thi> other comedies written by him at about this period. 

[P. 14 ] With reference to the question of suitable method in the acting of [tins 
playj, it may be observed that too much stress can scarcely be laid upon the fact that 
Uiis comedy was conceived and written abiolately in the spirit of a dieani. It oogbt 
not, thertforr, to Ix- treated as a rational manifestation of orderly design. It po«« 
sesses, indeed, a coherent and symmetrical plot and a dehnile purpose; but, while it 
motres toward a final result of absolute order, it presupposes intermediary progress 
through a realm of motley shapes and fantastic vision. Its pefKoa ate creatores of 
fancy, and all effort to make them solidly actual, to set them firmly upon the caitb, 
and to accept them as realities of common life, is labour ill-bestowed. . . . 

To body forth the fonns of thinp ti, in this case, manifestly, a difltctilt task; and 
yet the true course is obvious. Actors who jrield themselves to the spirit of wUlDt 
and drift along with it, using a delicate method and avoiding insistence upon prosy 
realism, will succeed with this piece, — provided, also, that their audience can be tan- 
dfol, and can acoept the peribrmance, not aa a comedy of ordinary life, but as a viiioa 
seen in a dieam. The play is foil of intimations that this was Shakeapeate'a mood. 

[In NfOa Skahtpenrnmrn^ a collection of Papers by the WhuhtOer C^tgt SlUtk* 

sptre Society (London, 1887), is to be found, on p. 208, a paper by O. T. PERKINS, 
' Ghostland and Fairyland.' It is too lonr; for insertion here, and extracts would but 
mangle it. It is to be commended to all to whom the charm of Shakespeare's fairies 
is evw ftesh, and lo whom, with the author, Aere cornea no doabt that < as Shatte* 

' speare wrote he felt the breath of the Warwickshire lanes, and heard the habble of 
* itt dear streams, and remembered the country he bad known as a boy.' — Ed.] 



Bottom 

Rasutt {Characttn tf &^akt^tettr^$ ^A»>tf, 1817, p. 126) : Bottom the Weavnr 

is a character that h.os nut had justice done him. He is the most romantic of mo« 
chanics. ... It lias been observed that Shakespeare's characters are constructed upon 
deep physiological principles; and there is something in this play which looks very 
like it. Bottom follows a sedentary trade, and he is aeeordiogly represented as con- 
ceited, sfrinus, and fantastical. He is ready to undertake anslhing; and everything, 
as if it was as much a matter of course as the motion of hts loom and shuttle. He 
is for playing the tyrant, the lover, the lady, the lion. Snug the Joiner is the moral 
man of the piece, who proceeds liy measurement and discretion in all things. Yon 
see him with his rule and compasses in his hand. Starveling the Tailor keeps the 
peace, and objects to the lion and the drawn sword. Starveling does not start the 
olqectioaa himielf, but seoonds diem when made fay othciai as if he had not spirit to 
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express bis feare witltout encouragement. It is t(x> much to sup^Ktsc all ihu> iotett- 
tfooail; bat it verf Inddlf Mb oat so. Nature tDclndet all tiMt ii impUed io die 

most Subtle anal)tical diMinclions; and tlio same distinclions will be found in Sliakc- 
•peare. Bottom, wlu> is not only cliiet actor, but stage-mantkger, for tb« occasion, has 
s device to obviate the danger of frightening the ladies, . . . and leeiiis to have tmder- 
stood the subject of dramatic illoaioo at least as vrcll as any modern essayist. If oitt 
holiday mechanic rules the roast amontj bis follows, lie is no less at home in his nf'W 
character of aa ass. He instinctively acquires a most learned taste and grows fas- 
tiiUoiu in the dioioe of dried peas aad bottled baj. 

Maginn {JShaketpean Faferst i860, p. I2t) : One part of Bottom's character i» 
easily understood, and is oAen well acted. Among his own companions be it the 
cock of tbe walk. His genint ii admitted without hedtmtitm. When he is lost in the 

wood, Quince gives up the play as marred. . . . Flute declares that he ha.s the best wit 
of any handicraftouui in the city. ... It is no woader that this perpetual flattery fills 
him with a moat inordinate opinioD of his own poweia. There is not a patt bn Hbt 
play which he cannot perform. ... The wit of the courtiers, or the presence of the 
Fhike, has no effect U5x>n his n^rve*. Tie alotr- .<peaks to the audience in his own 
character, not for a moment sinking the personal consequence of Bottom in the as- 
snmed part of Pyiamvs. He sets Theseus rigtit on a point of tiie play witk cool 

importance; and replies to a jest of Demetrius (whirh he does not understand') with 
the self-command of ignorant indiflference. We may be sure that he was abun- 
dantly contented wiA his appearraee, and retired to drink in, with ear wet! deserring 
of the promotion it had att.uned under the patronage of Robin Goodfellow, the 
applause of bis conipanioii.s. It is true that Obr>ron desi;^nates him .is a ' hateful fool ' : 
that Fuck stigmatises him as the greatest blockhead of the set ; that the audience of 
wto and oonrtiera beftire whom he has performed vote him to be an ass: bat what 
matter is that ? Tie mixes not with thcni ; he hears not iheir .sarc-u^ins ; he could not 
understand their criticisms; and, in the congenial company of the crew of patches 
and base mechanicals who admire Um, fives happy in the fame of being tke Nicholas 
Bottom, who, by consent, to htm miversal and worid-encompauing, la voted to be 
the P\Tain«s, — tht prop of the stage, — ifu sole support nf the drama. 

Self-conceit, as great and undisguised as that of poor Bottom, is to be foond in all 
classes and in all circles, and is especially pardonable in what it is considered genteel 
Or learned tocalPtbe hi.strionio i)rofes>inn.' The trinmpbs of the player are evan- 
escent. In no other department of intellect, real or simulated, does the applause 
bestowed upon the living artist bear so melancholy a disproportion to the repute 
awaiting him alter Ae generation passes which has witnessed his exertions. Accord- 
in^ to the poet himself, the poor player ' Struts and frets bis hour upon the stage, And 
• then is beard oo more.' Shakespeare's own rank as a performer was not high, and 
his refleedons 00 <be bosineas of an actor are in genend splenetic and discoueoted. 
He might have said, — though indeed it would not have fitted with the mood of ndnd 
of tile dt sij.iirin;,' tyrant into whose mouth the reflection is put, — that the well-qraced 
actor, who leaves the scene not merely aller strutting and fretting, but after exhibiting 
power and genius to die utmost degree at which his art cam aim, amid fhe thunder- 

inc; a]i]ilau5e, — or, wh.it i? a deeper tribute, the breathless silence of excited and a:;i- 
tated thousands, — is destined ere long to an oblivion as undisturbed as that of bis 
bvmbler Ihllow-artbl, wboae prattle is voted, without contradictiao. to be iedioaB> 
RcmUe is fading iast fimn onr view. Tlw gomlp eonneded willi evetydttng aheot 
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Johnson keeps Garrick before us, but the iatereat concerning him daily become* leai 
ukd less. Oi ikttenoQ, Booth, Quia, we remember UtUe more thao the oames. The 
Lowiitt aod Bnrbodges of die dafs of Sfaekeqpeeie aie kmnra only to the dramatic 

antiquary, or the poring cortimentator, anxious to preserve every scrap of inforin.uion 
that may t>ear upon the clucidalioa of a text, or aid towards the history of the author. 
With the icnae of ddt tiaaaiuny fim before dieni, it ii only natural tbat playei* 
•hoold peq> at as much as comes withia their reach while they have the power of 
doing to. . . . Pardou therefore the wearers of the .sock and buskin for hc\ng obnox- 
ious to such criticism as that lavisiied by i^nce 00 iiottom. ... It would take a long 
cmy 00 the mixture of legtods derived from all ages and countries to aoooont for 

the production of such a personage us the ' Duke yclejved Theseus' and his fotlow- 
ioigi aad the Uixj mythology of the most authentic superstitions would be ransacked 
in vain to ditoover exact aotboritia for fbe Shakespearian Oheion and THanla. But 
no matter whence derived, the author knew well that in his liands the chivalrous and 
cla-,>ical, the airy and the iiua<;iiiative, were safe. It was necessary for his drama to 
introduce among his fairy party a creature of earth's mould, and he has so done it as 
in die nudai of his mirth to convey a pietoresqiie astiie on die fertme whidi gowioa 
the world, and upon those passions which elsewhere be had with agitating pathos to 
depict. As Romeo, the gentleman, is the unlucky man of Shakespeare, SO liete does 
lie exliibit Bottom, the blockhead, as the lucky man, as him on whom Fortiuie riiowen 
her finMM beyond measure. This ii tlie part of tlie dbancter which cannot be per* 
formed. It is here that the greatest talent of the actor must fail in answering the 
demand made by the author upon our imaginatioa. . . . The mcmuud chanting on 
die back of her dolphin; the hit vestal dunned hi die well; die bank blowing widi 
wild thyme, and decked with oxlip and nodding violet ; the roundelay of the fairies 
singing their queen to sleep ; and a hundred images l>esi(le of atrial grace and mythic 
beauty, are showered upon us; and in the midst of these splendours is tumbled in 
Bottom die weaver, blockhead by original fennadon, aad rendered donUy ridtcnlom 

by his partial change into a literal jackass. He, the Tnn.-,t unfitted for the scene of all 
conceivable personages, makes his appearance, not as one to be expelled with loath- 
ing aad deririon, hot to be instantly accepted as the chosea lover of the Queen of die 
Fairies. The gallant train of Theseus travene the fcnit, but they are not die objects 
of such fortune. The lady, under the oppression of the glamour cast upon her eyes 
by the juice of love-in-idleness, reserves her rapture for an absurd clown. Such are 
the tricks of Fortune. . . . Abstracting die poetry, we see the sane thuig every day 
in the plain prose of the world. Many is the Titania driven by some unintelligible 
magic so to waste her love. Some juice, potent as that of Puck, — the trtM Cupid of 
such errant passi<»^— oAen conve r ts in the eyes of woman the gro^est delects into 
resistless charms. The lady «f youth aad beauty will pass by attractions best calcu- 
lated to captivate the opposite sex, to fling berxlf at the feet of age or uijliness. 
Another, decked with graces, accomplishments, aod the gifts of genius, and full of 
all the sensibilities of refinement, will squander her affections on aome good<fi>r- 
oothing rmi, whose degraded habits and pursuits banish him fw WWKf from the pol- 
ished scenes which she adorns. Tlie lady of sixteen ([uarters will languish for him 
wtio has 00 arms but those which nature has bestowed ; from the midst of the gilded 
$tlm a soft s^ may be directed Mwatds Ae lUn-dad tenant of a garret; and die 

heiress of millions may wish Ihera sunken in the sea if they form a barrier between 
her and the penniless lad toiling for his livelihood, ' Lord of his presence, aod 00 
*land bmide.' . . . IlUmated lovct are generally of abort dnmdon on die side of die 
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nobler party, and she awakes to lament ber follv. The fate of thtvie mho suffer like 
Thaaia is the hardest. . . . Woe to the unhappy lady who is obliged lo confess, wheo 
Ibe endMatmeDt his pmed bf, ibat ihe «u ' OMaMMiied of hi mnt She nnit 

indeed ' loathe his risage,' and the memory of all COOlieOted with him il dsMlDed 
ever to be aittended by a strong sensation of disgust. 

But the SB bfaBMlf of whom ibe was cnsmoared bu not been tiie lees % finoorifet 
of Foftnne, leas happy and aelf-ooaiplacent, because of her late repenteaoe. He 

proceeds onward luckily as ever. Botttun, during thr time that he attracts the 
atteotioDS of l iiania, never for a momeot thinks there vi auyiiiing extraordinary in the 
Batter. He takes the love of tiie Qneea of the Fairies as a thing of ooone, ordeis 

alxjut her tiny attendants as if they were so many apprentices at his loom, and dwells 
in Fairy Land, oaofaeervaot of its wonders, as quietly as if he were still in bii work- 
shop. Gfcnt k the oonnge nd self-possesioo of an asi-head. Theaens wmild have 
bent in teveieDt •«« befiove Titanisu Bottom treats her as carelessly as if she were 
the wench of the next-door tapster. Even Oiristopher Sly, when he finds himself 
transmuted into a lord, shows some signs of astonishmcnL He does not accommo- 
date hhaaelf to sonoanding ciiaiaiatenees. ... In the AnAwm tUgkit Enitrtmm- 
menis a simitar trick is played by the Caliph Hanmo Alraschid upon Abon Hsmn, 
and he submits, with much reluctance, to believe himself the Commander of the 
Faithful. But having in vain sought how to explain the enigma, he yields to the 
belief, and then perfenns all tiie paits esrigoed to bin, whether of boaioeM or pleas> 
ure, of counsel or f^all.mtry, with the easy sr1f-pOKses.?ion of a practised g^cntletnan. 
Bottom has none of the scruples of the tinker of Burton- Heath, or the ^ou vivant of 
Bafdad. He nls down among the finries as one of themselves witboat any astonish* 
ment ; but so Ut from assuming, like Aboo Hassan, the manners of the court where 
he has been so stranpcly inlnided, he hrinrrs the language and Ix'aring of the booth 
into the glittering circle of Queen Tilania. He would have behaved in the same 
manner on the dmne of the caliph, or in the liediaened dumber of the krd ; and 
the ass head would have victoriously carried him through. . . . 

Adieu, then. Bottom the weaver ! and long may you go onward prospering io your 
eooiae! But the prayer is needless, for you carry abool 70s the mfidlihle talisman 
of the am-bead. Yon will be always sore of finding a Qoeen of ttu! Fairies to heap 

her favours UDon yoii, while to brif;hter eyes and nobler natures she remains invisible 
or averse. Be you ever the chosen representative of the romantic and the tender 
before dnlces and prineesaes; and if (be jodicioas laugh at your effBttt, dcipbe them 
in return, setting down their criticism to envy. Tlii.s you have a right to do. Have 
they, with all their wisdom and wit, captivated the heart of a Titania as you have 
done ? Not they — ^nor will tbey ever. Prosper, therefore, with nndoubting heart, 
despWng fbe babble of the wbe. Go on jour padi rejoicing; assert loudly your 
claim to fill every ch.iractcr in life; and may yoa be quite sure that as long as the 
noble race of the Bottoms continues to exist, the diances of extraordinary good luck 
wiU fall to thdr k«, while ia the ordimtjr oonrse of lift they will never be noatiended 
bv the plaoaive critidBB of n Peter Quinoe. 

J. A. Hb&aud {Shakes^are, His Inntr Life, p. 178. 1865) : Here we have Bottom in 
tfw part of theatrical reader and manager. He has been pondering the dfimn, mitil 

he conjures up fears for Its success, takes exceptions to incidentals, and suggests rem* 
edies. Bottom is not only critical, he is inventive. With a little practice and encoor* 
agemeot we shall we him wriuiij,; a play hhmelf. Indeed, with n trilling exaggen- 
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doa, the scene u only a caricatore of what frequently happened in the Green-rooms of 
theatres in the poet's own day, aad has happened since in that of every other. Here 
is instinct ra&iily mi^lakeu for aptitude, and aptitude for knowledge, by the oniii- 
•traced aitiMO, who ha* to mliidtitte aim And thus U ■ with 

the neophyte actor and the ignorant mana^jer, whose scjIc aini is 'n thn:st aside the 
aatbor, and reign independent of his control ^ altering and supplementing, according 
to (beir liodted Ughu, what be hai ooooeived in the fidheM of tlie poetic iiaculty. . . . 
Soon, howem* the poor pbyers discover that their manager waaiB the au'a head, 
though he never suspects it hiniself ; ami even the poor faery queen, the temporarily- 
donented drama, is fain to place herself under bis guardianship, bbe cannot help it 
onder the dicnaiMaocea; aad, tibeiclbre, ahe gives him all the pcett7 fnckings, the 
protit£, and tbc pcrrjuisites of the theatre, leaviog the author scarcely the gleaning. 
The fairies have chaige of the preaoaiptiioai igooraonHb with the faiij qaeeo's 

direction. 

In a lar different ftohkn Sbafccspeaie oondncted matten at \6» own theatre. 

There the poct presided, and the worid haa witMMed the MSidt The aifuneat 

seeds no other elucidatton. 

D. Wiuoif {palAanttiU Mmmg Lmk, i873,p,s6s)t What inimitable power 
and humorous depth of irony arc there in the Athenian weaver and prince of clown- 
ish players ! Vain, conceited, consequential ; he is nevettheleas no mere empty lout, 
bat tatber the impenonatioa of chatadertatics which have ahoanded in every age, 
and find unple scope for their display in every social rank. Bottom is the work of 
the same mfl^t^r hand which wrougiit for the Caliban and Miranda, the Puck and 
Ariel, ol such diverse worlds. lie is ihc very embodiment and idealisation of that 
ael f e <e c in wliidi ia a homan viitae hf no meana to be diapenaed wkb, dioagb it 

needs Mme strong countcrf>oiso in the wclMwilanced min<'.. In the weak, vain man, 
who fancies everybody is thinking of him and looking at him, it takes the name of 
ahyness, and dabai ncaieat Icio to nodeaty. With rabnat, ioteositive vulgarity it 
aaaumes an air of miveiaal philanthropy and good-fellowship. In the man of goniM 
it reveals ifself !n verv v.iryinj^ phases; jjivcs to ro[>e his w.ospish irritability as a 
satirist, and crops out anew in the transparent mysteries of publication of his laboured- 
impromptu private letleis; betrays itself in die self^landatoiy exdoaivenesa which 
carried Wordsworth dmn^ long yeara of (kltactiOtt and neglect to his final triumph ; 
in the morbid introversions of Bvron, and his assumed defiance of' the world's dread 
' laugh ' ; in the sturdy self-assertion of Boms, the honest faith of the peasant bard 
disc *The tanlc ia bat the gdnea stamp, The nan's the gowd far a' that!' In Be« 
Jonson it ^^vt chr*— i-r.v to the whole man. Goldsmith and Clialtcrtot) floi^g and 
Hugh Miller, only diiTered from their fellows in betraying the self-esteem which more 
eosmng adepts hwra to disguise under maoja nadi, even from tlMaDselves. It ahfaies 
in modest prefaces, writes autohiographiea and diaries by the von, and publiahes 
poems by the hundred, — ' Obliged by hunj3fer and reqnest of friends.' Nick Bottom 
is thus a representative man, * not one, but ail mankind's epitome.' He is a natural 
genioa. If he daima the lead, it ia not without a leoogrlaed tNneaa to ialfill the 
duties he a.ssuroes. He is one whom nothing can put oat. * I have a device to make 
all well,' is his prompt reply to every difficulty, and the ievice, such as it is, is imme- 
diately forthcoming. . . . Bottom is as completely conceived, in all perfectn^ of coo- 
aialap^, aa any "fc*— Sh a kaape a re lias drawn; feady*witted, nnbonn de d in hia 
aeif*confidence, and with a oooceit noised into the efaaolnte propottiaas which we wi> 
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ness by the admiring deference of lus brother ckwas. Yet tUt is no more UuM Ae 
xecognitioQ of trae merit. Their admiration of his parts is rendered iiiigniiidgiii^fi 
as it is received by him simply as his due. Ptler Quince ajjpfars .is responsible 
manager of the theatricals, and indeed is doubtless the author of ' the most lament- 

* able conedf .' For Nick BoCton, thoiyh equal to all else, makes no pretenskm to 
the poetic art. . . . 

But fully to appreciate the ability and self-possession of Nick Bottom in (be most 
unwonted circumstances, we must follow the translated m ech anical to Titania's bower, 
where die enaiBoaved queen lavbbes her fimnin on her stiaage lover. Hii cool 
prosaic commonplaces fit in %vitb her rhythmical Andes as nstnallf OS die dull gi^ 
of the dawn meets and embraces the sunrise. . . . 

We cannot hot note die quaint blending of the ass with the nide Athenian 'tbick< 
'skin*; as though the creator of Caliban had his own theory of evolution; and has 
here an eye to the more fitting progenitor of man. Titania would know what her 
sweet love desires to eat. * Truly a peck of provender ; I could munch your good 
< dry ods.* The potiled lairjr queen would fain devise some 6tter dainty for her 

lover. But no! Bottom has not achieved the dimity of that sleek smooth head, and 
those fair large ears, which Tilania has been <:wT';t*ing and decorating with musk- 
loses, to was their befittii^ provender. ' I had rather have a handful or two of dry 

* peas.* It comes so natnnlly to him to be an ass ! . . . 

There are Bottoms evfrrywbfre. Nor are tlu-y without their u.'ies. Vanity Ixrcomes 
admirable when carried out with such sublime unconsciousness ; and here it is a van- 
ity resting on some solid foundation, and finding expression in die assnmption of a 
leadership which his fellows recognise as his own by right. If he will play the lion's 
part, • let him roar aj^in I' Look -where we will, we may chance to come on • sweet 

* bully Bottom.' In truth, there is so much of genuine Ituniao nature in this hero of 
A Miimmmtr liRgkts Dreamt that it may not always be safe to peep ii^ the look- 
ing^la^, lest evolution reassert itself for on: .-^pK^ci.il behoof, and his fcmiliar counte- 
nance greet us, * Hail, fellow, well met, give me your oeif 1' 

J. Weiss ( Wit, Humor, and Skaketptare, Boston, 1 876, p. iio) : It is also a SUg* 
gfcstion of the suhtle.st humor when Titania summons her fairies to wait upon Bottom; 
for the faa is that the soul's airy and nimble fancies are constantly detailed to serve 
die dookeyism of this worid. * Be kbd and eonrteous to this gendemao.' Divine 

giAs stick musk rose.s in hi.s .sleek, .smooth head. The world is a peg that keeps all 
spiritual l>eing tethered. John Watt agonises to teach this vis inertiae to drag itself 
\rj the carload; Palissy starves for twenty years to enamel its platter; Franklin 
diarms its house against Ulunder ; Raphael contributes halos to glorify its if^norance 
of divinity; all the poete gather for its tw^ailenient, hop in its walk, and gambol 
before it, scratch its head, bring honey-bags, and light its farthing dip at glow-worms' 
eyes. Bottom's want of bright is circled round by fidness of insight, his dumsiness 
by dexterity. In matter of eating, he really prefers provender ; ' good hay, sweet 

* hay, hath no fellow.' But bow shrewdly Bottom manages this holding of genius to 
his service ! He knows bow to send it to be oriental with the blc»soms and the 
sweets, giving it the diaracteristic counsel not to fret itself too much in the acdon. 

You see there is nothing sour and cynical al>out Bottom. His daily peck of oats, 
with plenty of munching-tiroe, travels to the black cell where the drop of gaU gels 
secreted into die ink of starving thinken, and sings content to it on oaten straw. 
Isottom. foU^iaUasted, hattered to a biown-sione-fionied crib, «iib digcMion alwmn 
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wiltbg upon appetite, toMM • leiter to Shalteqieiie^ wbo miglit, if tlie tnditimi be 

true, have held his bone in the purlieus of the Curtain or Rose Theatre ; perhaps be 
sub-kt the holding while he in to ybow F^oitotn how he is a deadly earnest 

fool; and the boxes crow and ciap Lhcir uncomciou&ness of being put into the poet's 
eeteadel itodu. All tins time Shakoepeave i» divinely leatnlaed fioot bittemen bf 

the serenity which overlooks a scene. If, like the ostrich, he had been only the 
largest of the birds which do not fl/, be migbt have wrangled for bis rations of ten- 
penny nails and teadier, cnabtiibad pereimial indigeitioa in liHentnM, and fiiniAed 
plane* to jackdaws. B«t he fl«v closest to the sun, and competed with the dawn 
tat a fint taste of its tweet and fieah impartialiQr. 

Frefiener J. Mackillan Biown (* An Early Rival of Sbolceqieare,' Nem Zm- 

land Maga., April, 1877, p. 102) : Shakespeare, with all his tolerant, was unable to 
refrain from retaliation; but it is with no renomous pen he retaliates. . . . In the ATtd- 
SHtnmer Night's Drtam he takes (iiis early scliool of amateur player poeUt, and pil- 
toriea ihem hk Bottom, Qnince, Sai«g, Flale, Snoot, nod StarveUi^; and with die dfia 
machioexy be bomwi hem Greene, turns his caricatme, Bottom, into everlaitii^ 
ridicole. 

f Praf. Brown exaaientea» I tUalc, the loan of elfin mariiintfy fevm Gtecne, even 
granting that James IV pieoeded the present play, which Is dooihtfilL Gkosmit 

(Introd. to Greene's Works, p. xxxix) says it is ' unknown which was earlier;' see the 
extracts from James IV sufra in 'Source of the Plot.' In the conjecture that Greene 
was poftrayed in Bottom, Bkown anticipates PuuY, who ofaaerves {Life a$td WMk^ 
Jk t8), 'Bottom and his scratch company have long been reccgnised as a personal 
'satire, and the following marks would seem to indicate that Greene and the Sussex' 
' ccmpaoy were the butts at which it was aimed, i^odom is a Johannes 1-actotum 
< who expeeia a penaioo fcr his playbg; his oomadea are nnletteied rustic* who once 

'obtain an audience at Theseus' court. The Earl of Sussex' men were so inferior a 
' company tiiat they acted at G>urt but once, viz. in January, 1591-2, and the only 

* new play which can be traced to diesii at dib date b G^fgi m Omm^ in which 

* Greene acted the part of tbe Pinner bfauself. This only shows that Che ctremnitancea 
*of the fictitious and real events are not discrepant ; bat when wc find Bottom saying 

* that be will get a ballad written on his adventure, and " it shall be called Bottom's 

Dream, heeanse it haih no bottom," and that pemdventnre he diall «'siog it at her 

* (?) death," we surely may infer an allusion to Greene's Maiden's Dream {StOm 
'tmiers' Registers, 6th Dec. 1591), apparently so called because it bath no maidca 

* in it, and sung at the death of Sir Christopher iiatton.' — Eo.J 

HtrD«;ov { Introduction, i^'^.n^ r<. ;n) : Rut Bottom's mctamoryihosis is the mf«l 
potent drawer out of bis genius. The sense of his new head-dress stirs up all the 
manhood within him, and iiils his dianeler into lodlcrous greatoem at ooce. Hitherto 
the K e rnin g to he a man has made him content to be little better than an ass; hot no 

sooner is he conscious of seeming an ass than be tries bi - Hrst to W n mnn; while 
all his eiTorts that way only go to approve the 6toet8 of bis present seeming to bis 
figrmer being. 

Schlegel hapi ily remarks, that 'the droll wonder of Bottom's metamorphosis is 
'merely the translauoo of a metaphor in its literal sense.' The tuminf: of a fij^ure 
of speech thos into visible form is a thing only to be thought of or tmaguied ; so that 
00 attempt to point cr lepveseat it to the sense* can ovar smsoeed. Wo on hear-^ 
SI 
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leaait we often b»ve tolmr*— lluit • nia ahoiild Mcm aa •« lo tke adnd'a eye; bat 

that he should i^tm such to the eye of the body is rather too much, save u it is done 
m those iable-pictoies which have long been among the playthii^ of the nuisery. 
So • diild, for ioatance, takes great pleaaoM in fiincyiag the itidt he b lidine to be b 
bone, when he would be firigbtcned out of bb wlli were the stick to quicken end 
expand into an actual hors*. In h'ke manner we often delight in indulg;infj fancies 
and giving names, when we should be shocked were our fancies to harden into facts . 
we enjoy visions in our deep that would only diagoat or teniiy as, should we awake 
and find them solidified into things. Tin: rfTc rt of I'ottom's transformation can hardly 
be much otherwise, if set forth in visible, animated shape. Delightful to think of, it is 
icaioily tbIenUe to look npon ; exquisitely tno in idM, it bn no tnA* or even vcri- 
iinulitiide, when reduced to fact ; so that, bowefcr gladlj Imaglnetion Kceivee it, 
•ente and aodewtanding tevolt at it. 

F. A. HAktHAlx IJnkig S»ai«ifitart» 1888, hUrtd. ij, 395) : As far ao ^ 

human characters of this play are concerned, with the exception of 'sweet-fitced' 
Nick Bottom and his amusing companions, very little can be said in their praise. 
Theseus and Hippolyta, Lysaoder and Hetmia, Demetrius and Helena, are all alike 
onentUly oalMeKiting. NeiflierinlboaMd]r,narontlieatafa,dotlieyatiniotnindi 
of our sympathy. Their loves do not move us ; not even so much as thfwe of Biron 
and Rosaline, Proteus and Julia, Valentine and Silvia. If we read the play at home, 
we bmjr over die tedioua quancb of the toveii, aaidoot to aiaiak at the veheaisol of 
the tiagi-comedy of ' Pyramus and Tbisbe.' The mighty dispute that rages between 
Oberon and Tit.ania about the changeling boy does not move us in the the least degree. 
We are much more anxious to know how Nick Bottom will acquit himself in the 
tragical scene between Pynunos and Thisbe. It is in the oomie ponion of this play 
that Shakrstx-arc manifests his drair.it-c cj'-nin;- , here it is that his power of charac- 
terisation, his close observation of human nature, his subtle homoar, make themselves 
felt 
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ScHLEGCL (ZAT/vm, &c., trans, by J. Black, 1815, ii, 176): The Muisummer 
Nights Dream and Tke Ten^ttt mj be in so fer compared together, that in Imb 
die inHnence of a wonderfiJ worid of spirits is interwoven with ttie turmoil of bnnwn 

passions and with the farcical adventures of folly. The Affi/mmfmr A^i(:;hfs Dream 
is certainly an earlier production ; but The Tempest^ according to all appearance, was 
written in Sbakespeare's later days; lienoe noit aides, on dM aup poi i t io n that the 
poet must have continued to Inqnovc with increasing Bla tority oflBuid, have givca 
the last niece .<i great preference over the former. I cannot, however, altogether ajjrre 
with them id this ; the internal worth of tliese two works, in my opinion, are pretty 
eqoally bafaneed, and « ptedilecsion iinr die one or the odier can on^ be governed Iqr 
personal t;\""r The superiority of T%e Tempest in rcpard to profound and orif^inal 
characterisation is obvioos; as a whole we must always admire the masterly skill 
wbidi Sbakespeare has here displayed in the eeo n om y of bb means, and the dexter- 
ity with wbif^ be has di.'^^ui.sed his preparations, the scaffolding for the wonderful 
airisl atructare. In the Midsummer Nigkft Drum again there flows a loxoriant 
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Tcia of the boldest and most iknUstical inTcatioD ; the most ezlraordioary combina- 
tion of the molt Ji^^iitiX^ fa^redieots aeen to have uisen wMboot effint by some 
ingenious and lucky accident, and the colooi* aie of fodi dear Uransparenqr that we 
think the whole of the variegated fabric taay be blown away with a breath. The 
fairy world here described resembles those elegant pieces of Arabesque where Uttic 
Genii, with butterfly wings, rise, liair enibodied, above Oe flower cops. Twil^^ 

moonlight, dew, and bpriiig-pcrfumcs are the elements of these tender Spirits; they 
assist Nature in embroidering her carpet with green leaves, many-coloured flowers, 
•nd dazzling insects ; in the human world they merely sport in e fhildieh aod wnywerd 
manner with their beneficent or noxioos influences. Their most violeat tage lUwnlvea 
in good-natured raillery; their passions, stripped of all cartfily matt<*r, are merely an 
ideal dream. To oorrespood with this, the loves of mortals are punted as a poetical 
cnchantoient, whldit bjr n eontiwy endumtment, amy be imme^eU^ Mependefl end 
then renewed again. The different parts of the plot, the wedding of Theseus, the 
disagreement of Oberon and Titania, the flight of the two pair of lovers, and the 
theatrical operations of the mechanics, are so lightly and happily interwoven that 
tlwyieemiieceaniy Id eodi other IbrdtefbnnalioD of • whole. . The dvoU wonder 
of the transmutation of Bottom is merely the translation of a metaphor in its literal 
sense ; but in his behavior during the tender homage of the Fairy Queen we have a 
aaoet amusing piroof bow noch the ooaieioaHKW of rach % head-dre« heig^itene the 
effect of his usual folly. Theieiie end Htppolyta etc, «l it were, a splendid frame 
for the picture ; they take no part in the action, but appear with a Stately pomp. The 
discourse of the hero and his Amazon, as they course through the forest with their 
noisy liimtiag'tniB, woilcs upon the imeginsiioo, lilce Ae Aeah bKoOi of moniinf , 

before which the shades of ni^ht disappe.ir. Pyramus and T%ishe is not unmc nr. 
ii^ly chosen as the grotesque play witbiu the play ; it is exactly like the pathetic part 
^ the piece, a seoct meeting of two loven in the ioicst, and didr aqpantioa bj aii 
onlbrtaDate Mcideiit, and doses tlie wlkole widi tlie most awwing paiodj. 

Gervinus {SJtakesftare, Leipzig, 1849, i, 246) : Shakespeare depicts [his fiuriesj 
as ereatoies devoid of lefined fcdings and of morality; jost as we lee in dicaw 
iner t with no cb(^ck to our tender emotions and are freed from moral impulse and 
responsibility. Careless and unprincipled themselves, they tempt mortals to be nn- 
bithjid. The effects of the confusion which they have set 00 foot make no impres- 
sioo on them ; with the menial tortme of the lovns they ba«e bo jot of sympadqr: bvl 
over their bhmders they rejoice, and at their fondness they wonder. Furthermore, the 
poet depicts his fairies as creatures devoid of high iotellectiwlity. If their speeches 
an attentivety mad, it wtit be noted tibaC nowhere is (hew n thooghlfiil refleetioB 
ascribed to them. On one solitary occasion Aick makes « fgirtgirtiwBi observation on 
the infidelity of man, and whoever has f^enctrated the nattire of these N?injjs will 
instantly feel that the observatiuu is out of harmony. . . . Titania has 00 inner, spirit- 
ual relations to her firiend, the mother of die little Indian boy, but merdy pleasure in 
her shape, her prace. and gifts of mimicry. 

[Page 252.J In the old Romances of Chivalry, in Chaucer, in Spenser, the Fairies 
are wliolly difleient creatures, wtthoot definite character or pur pose \ they harmonise 
widi the whole world of chivalry in an on varying monotony and lack of consistency. 
WTiere.v, in the Saxon Elfin lore, Shakespeare found that which woald enable him to 
cast aside llic romantic art of the pastoral poets, and pass over to the rude popular 
lniieorhisa>antr7.fotk. Ron Spensei's Awir ^tawMr he ooold lesm the mdody 
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of spcecli, the ar1 of <lesrri[)tion, the brilliancy of romantic pictures, and the charm 
of visionary sceucs ; but ail the haughty, prcteDtioua, roouuatic device of this Eifio* 
worid he eait aiide and grasped the little pnuk* of Robin Goodfelknr, wberdn tba 
simple faith of the common people had been preserved in pure and unpretentious 
form. Thus, also, with us. in Germany, at the time of the Reformation, when the 
Home-life of the people was restored, the chivalric and romantic cooceptioos of the 
qiiritnal world of utura, urn eait iside «ad men letunied to pofnular belieb, and 
wc can read nothing which reminds us of Slnikespearc's Fairy realm so strongly as 
the Theory of Elemental Spirits by our own i'aracelsus. [This eztraordioary state- 
ment alundd be teen b tbe original to vindicate the accacaef of the tnndation: 'mm 

* kann nichts lesen, was an Shakespeare's Elfenreich so sehr erinnert, wte unteiea 

* raratolsus Tlicoric tier Elementargeislcr.' — -Ed.] Int!ced, it may be said that from 
the time when Shakespeare took to himself tJae dim ideas of these myths auti Uicu 
•impk ezpreaaion in prate and wse, die Saxon laile of tbe common people doai- 
nated in hirn more and more. In Romee and Juliet and in The Merchant cf Vntict 
his sympathies with the one aide aod with the other are counterbalanced, almost of 
neotttity, inaamvcb at the poet it mrking exclnriTeljr with Italian maleriait. Bia it 
was the contemporaneous working on the Historical Flajn wbidi 6iit folly and abso- 
lutely made th(* {K>ct Tmnv>- tu hi.^ home, and tbe scenes among tbe OOmmOB folk in 
Jienry the Fourth aud I'ijth reveal how comfortably he felt there. 

Ulrici {Shahe^peare' s Dramatic Art, vol. ii, p. 72. Trans, by I.. DnRA ScHMITZ, 
London, 1S76, Bohn's ed.) : In the first place, it is self-evident that the play is based 
npon tbe comic view of life, that is to &a.y, upon Sfaakespeare's idea of comedy. This 
it hem fTfiTfliril without icserre and in the clearest manner possible, in so far as U 
is not only in particular cases that the maddest freaks of accident corne into conflict 
witli human caprtciousness, folly, and perversity, thus thwarting one another in turn, 
bat that tbe principal tpberea of Hfe are mode mntaaUy to parody one another in 
nriltblnl iiony. This last feature distinguishes A Midsummer NighfsDrer.": fr >m 
other comedies. Theseus and Hippolyta appear obviously to represent the grand, 
heroic, lii^turicai side of human nature. In place, however, of maintaining their 
gretncw, power, and dignity, it is oxbibiled nther at tpent in tbe c o mm an ««eiy> 
day occurttncc of a marria^f, which can claim no greater sitrnificance than it pos 
sesses for ordinary mortals; their heroic greatness parodies itself, inasmuch as it 
appeal* to exist for 00 other purpose than to lie married in a snltable foahion. 

[P. 74] Hence A. ScHOtx (BUUter fur lit. Unterkaltung, 184) very justly re- 
marks that, ' Wiiru Demetrius and Lysander make fun of the candour with which 

* these tnie-hcarted dilettanti cast aside their masks during their pertbrmance, we can- 
' not avoid iccoUbif to mind diat they diemidvcs had riioidy beibie, in tbe wood, no 

* less quickly fallen out of their own paru. [See Schlegel, nlxve. — Elx] \Vhen these 

* gentlemen consider Fyramus a bod lover, they forget that they hod previously been 

* no better themselves; they bad then dedaimed about love as mneasonably as ben 

* Fyramus and Thiabe. Like the latter, they were separated from their happiness by 
*a wall which was no wall but a delusion, they drew daggers which were as harm- 
less as those of Pyramus, and were, in spite of all their eflbrts, no better than the 

•mechanics, th«t it to toy, tbey were tbe means of nmldng oOem laiifi^,the elvct 
' and onnelveSb Nay, Puck makes the maddest game of these (^ood citizens, for 

* Hottom is more comfortable in the enchanted wood than they. The merry Puck 
« has, indeed, i<y a mad prank had his laugh over the awkward mechanical and the 
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lovtfly fairy qaecn, but in deceiving the foolish mortals has at the samr time deceived 
bimaelf. For alUiougb be, the elf, bw driven Lysander and Demeinus and the ter> 

* riSed medmaici •boot the wood, the dvei have, hi timi, been imcereinoiiloiiily geol 
•hither and thither to do the errands of Bottom, the ruling favourite of Titania; 

* Bottom had wit enough to chaff the small Masters Cobweb, Peaseblosaom, and 
' Mustard-seed, as much as Puck had chaffed him and hie felkmi. Thus 00 party 
*can flocnH the other of UTthiag, and in the end we do not know whether the mor- 
' ta!? >)i^ve been dreaming of elves, the elves of mortals, or we ourselves of both.' In 
faxXf the whole plaj is a bantering game, in which all parties are quiued in turn, and 
iriddi» at the eeme time, makea game of the eadieiioe et weU. 

[P. 76.] The marriage festival of Theseus nnd Hippolyte forms, so to lajr, a 
eplendid golden frame to the wh-l^ • ic'ure, with whirh all the several scenes stand 
m eome sort of connection. Within u we have the gamboU of the elves among one 
aaodier, whidi, Uke a gay libboa, are woven faiio the pleat of the hifbg ooopleB and 

into the doings of the mechanics ; hence they represent a kind of relation between 
these two groups, while the blessii^, which at the begioaiag they intended to bestow, 
and in the end actually do bestow, upon the hooee and lineage of Theaeoi eaek* 
them partakers of the marriage feast, and give them a well- founded place ill the 
drama. The : within the play, lattly, occapica the eame poMtkm ea a part of tiie 
wedding festivities. . . . 

Hmnan life appears conceived ea a fiutaitic nMsnmner nigfat^e dream. h» 
In a dream, the airy picture flits past our minds with the qnickncM of wit; the 
remotest regions, the strangest and most motley figtires mix with one another, and, in 
form and composition, make an exceedingly curious medley; as in a dream they 
thwart, emhanare, and diaembanaie one another in tom, and,— owing to their eon* 

Stnn* rhnn;Tf of rhrir.irt'r nn:l '.vavcring feelings and pa.s.i;on', — '.-.in'<:h, likr the 
figures of a dream, nu u an uncertain chiarosctuo ; as in a dream, the play within the 
play holds up its puzzling ooocave nunor to die whole} and as, dooWeii, la ftal 
dreams the shadow of reaaon comments upon tlic individnal Images in a iliti of half 
doubt, half belief,— at one time denying them their apparent reality, at another again, 
allowiog itself to be carried away by them, — so this piece, in its tendency to paiody, 
while flitting peet oar el|^t ia, at die tame time, alwaja criiieliing itielf. 

Dr. H. WoEU^FBL {Album d<s literarischtn Vereim m NOrnhfrg far t8s», p. 
IS6) : If we gather, as it were, into one focus all the separate, distinguishing traits of 
theee two characteia [Lytender aad Demetriwj, If we seek to iced the eeeret of 
their nature in their eyes, we shall unquestionably find it to be this, viz. in Lysander 
tlie poet wished to represent a noble magnanimous nature sensitive to the charms of 
the loeelineae of cool aad of epiiitnal beanty ; bat in Oeaetrim he hae given nt n 
nature fondamestally less noble; in its final analyiii,evcn mdovely, and sensitive only 
to the impre.viion of physical beauty. If there could be any doubt that these two 
characters are ine c^posites of each other, the poet has m a noteworthy way decided 
the qnesrioo. The effect of the same magic juice on the two men is that Deowtrina 

is rr r. lT^d faithful, !,ys..inder unfaithful — an incontmecitlblie rfgatfaat thcif BStttreS, 
like their afiiectioDS, are diametrically opposite. 

TUe eondnalon will be fully ooofirmed if we consider the two female cbencteri, 
aad Ihjm their traits and bearing, tiMir features and demeanoor, dedpher theft 

nnfTiT-es N.w, in gof):i .«ooth, the very names Ilcrraia and Helena seem to corr<)V»o- 
rale our view. For, just as ilenaes, the messenger of the gods, harmonises heaven 
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aiti earth, and, as Horace sings, first brought gentler customs and spiritual bcaul; to 
rad« priinitive ma^—to tlie nuM Hernia hiott of a dmnii wUeh, bofa in Heatrea, 
outshines physical beauty, and is as unattainable to common perception as is the 
sky to him who bends his eyes upon the earth. But since the days of Homer 
and of Troy, Hekn has been the symbol of the cbann of earthly beauty. And 
it is to Ljaander fbat die poet s^vei Hernia, and to the earthbom Demenini, 
Heteoa. 

Kmxusig ( VMeaa^tnt Ac., iii, I03» 1863) t HVhen ibidgneis qneetkm the musiGal 

cujdioay of the English language, Eogltsfamen arc wont (o pioitit to A Midsummer 
A^ii^kt's Dream, just as we Germans in turn point to the First Part of Faust. Such 
questions do not really admit of discussion^ But the most pronounced contemner, 
bomsver, of the •cfHMddn^ IbpiiV* ud bMag eonoda oT Eqi^Ui worda mart be 
here fairly astonished at the abundance of those gcmiinc beauties, which any good 
translation can convey, those similes scattered in such original and dazzling wealth, 
those pcofiMind tfaoogbts, those vigorottaad lovely espKttioas, genuine jeweb as Ibey 
ate, with wlucb Utania and Oberon seem to have overspread the tinted glittering gar- 
ment of this delicious story. Note, •or instance, the compliment to the ' fair vestal 
' throned by the West,' the picture ol iilania's bower, the bank whereon the wild 
thyme bkrra, the grand dagrbnak aftec the nigbt of wild dceaaa, and, above all, the 
gkrificalioD of the poet \rj Hieiea. 

K. Elze [Essays, &c, tnma. bf L, OoitA SdOltTZ, p. 32, 1874) : It is, of course, 
out of the question to suppoae Aat JonMn^S Masques influenced A Midsummer 
Night's Dream ; it could more readily be conceived that the latter exercised an 
inQuence upon Jonson. At least in the present play, the two portions, masque and 
antt'Oaaqiw, ai« divided b aa aloMat Jomoniap maniier. The love^leriea of nte* 
seus and of the Athenian youths, — to use Schlegel's words, — * form, as it were, a 
' splendid frame to the picture.' Into this frame, which corresponds to the actual 
masque, the anti-maaqoe is inserted, and the latter again is divided into the semi> 
choruses of the iiuiiea (lor diey too belong to the aatiFataaqiie) aad the clowns. 
Shrikrsi^rarc has, of course, treated the whole with the most perfect artistic freedom. 
The two parts do not, as is frequently Uie case in masques, proceed internally uocoa- 
oeeled bjr the aide of eadi other,bgt are moat aldlfollj intenroven. Hie aoti'iDaaqiie, 
in the scenes between Oberon and Titania, rises to the full poetic height of the 
masque, while the latter, in the dispute between Hermia and Helena, does not indeed 
enter the domain of the comic, but still diminishes in dignity, and Theseus in the 
mth Act actually desoenda to die jokea of die clowns. The BeqpMnask dance pei^ 
formed by the clowns forcibly reminds us of the outlandish nothings of the anti- 
masque, as pointed out by Jonson. Moreover, we feel throughout the play that like 
(be masques it was originally intended far a private eniettainment Hie resemblance 
to tlic masques is still heightened by the comp l et el y lyrical, not to say operatic stamp, 
of liie Mid^urrim-r Nij^hts Dream. There is no action whic!> H'-vclops of internal 
necessily, and trie poet has here, as Gervinus says, ' completely laid aside his great 
' art of fining a modve fbr eveiy aetioo.' ... In • wocd, esacdy aa in the maaqnes, 
everything is an occurrence and a living picture rather tlian a plot, and the delinea- 
tion of the character? is accordii^ly g^ven only with slight touches. . . . Yet, however 
imperceptible may U [the tnnHtion fion masque to Bnti->masqae] Shakespeare's play 
stsnds far above all maaques, those of Jonson not excepted, aad dilfan limn dwo In 
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■ rial poir ts, A^ove all, it is obvious that Shakespeare hu transferred the subject 
from the domain of learned poetij into the popular ooe, and bas thtu given it an 
inperiab«bie md naivenallf attraed«e mbttMiee. Just m he traofibtined the vidgw 
diron]de*1uMorie* into truly dramatic plays, so in the Midsummer Night x Drtom he 
raised the masque to the hi^jhest form of art, as, in fact, his greatness in general con- 
sists in having earned all (he existing dramatic species to the highest point of perfee- 
tioit. Tbe diffiereace between leened end popoler poetry can nonrlieie eppeer eaoie 

distinct than in comparing the present play with Jonson's masques. Jonson also ma !f 
Oberon tbe principal character of a masque, — but what a contrast 1 Almoet all the 
figures, all tbe images and aUorions, aie Ibe exduive property of the icihoiler, and 
can be neither undentood by tbe people nor touch a sympathetic chord in their hearts. 
In the very first lines two Vir|;iltan satyrs, Chromis and Mnt il, nrr trtroduccd, who, 
even to Shakespeare's best audience, must have been unknown and unintelligiblei 
•od deitfted to be hiued off the tlage by tbe groundlingi. Hence Jauon found it 
neocHary to furnish his masqnet widl copious notes, which would do honour to a 
German philos.o[ihcr ; Shakespeare never penned a note. Shakespeare in A Midsum- 
mer Night s Dream by no means e^^aced the mythological background, and the fabu- 
loos world of epirils pecoliar to the awaqoe, bnt has taken care to tieat it all m an 
intelligible and charming m.ttiOfr. . . . Most genuinely national, Shal;e.*i{>earc shows 
himself in tbe aoti-nasque; whose clowns are no sylvans, fauns, or cydops, but 
En^di tndanMa Mich aa the poet nay have become aoqoainted nidi fa Stndhid 
aad Loodonr-indi *« perfewned in die * Coventry Plays.* 

W. Oecheluaus&e {^Einf&hruHgcn in Skakfsffare's BUMHen-DrameH,Zbt Aufl. 
1885. % VJl) [After quoting with approval Ulrid'c theoiy, ^«en above, that tbb play 
is a succession of parodies, the author, who is widely known as the advocate of a 
correct representation of Shakespeare's plays on the stage, continues :] In the word 
parody a tbe key to tbe only true comprehen&ion and represeotaticm of the SummtT' 
might i Dnmmf but obeerve, there must be no attempt at a asete ooulc lepwwntatlon 
of love, least of all at a representation of tme, genuine love, but at a parody V / rr. 
Above all, there is natking in tbe whole play which is to be taken seriously ; every 
action and rftnatton in it It a parody, and ail persons, wHkeml exception, ktrm 4»mdf 
as Infers, fairies as vtell as clewmit mrt atpaments of this parody. 

In tilt- midst of fairies and clowns there is no place for a serious main action. But 
if this be granted, then (and triis it is which I now ttrge) let the true coloring be given 
to tbe main action when pot vpoo die itage, and let it not, aa haa been hitherto llie 
ca? •, va;^'u -ly fluctuate between jest and earnest 

[P. 279 ] There is, perhaps, no other piece which affords to managers and to 
actors alike, better opportunities for manifold comic efiiecu and for a display of reisa- 
tility than thia «eiy Smmmtm^kft Drum. It need acaroely be laid that my inter> 
pretaiion of this tendency of the piece to pamdy doea not contemplate a deaooit In 
low comicality, to a parody d la Offenbach. 

If, aceocdingly, in the light of thia Inteipretatioo, we consider more doiely die ptes> 
entatioo of the different characters, we shall find that the riMe of Duke Theseus doea 
not in the main demand any <?si:>ecial cxagger.ntion. Tiic dignified and benevolent 
words which the poet, especially in the hiith Act, puts in bis mouth most be in bar- 
mony with the eicterior repicaentatioB of the lAle. The enlivening eflect will be per> 

ceived readily enough without any aid from Tlie.veus, as a reflex of the whole situation 
wherein be is placed. Tbe old, legendary, Creek hero bears himself like an hononr* 
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■Ue, oooiteoua, and, in >{>ite of hU scoffings at lovers, Tciy letpecUbljr coaiDoaicd 
tvmkmitmt: of die Greek «r «f die Hero, nothing but die awne. 

An exu^eration, aomewhat moro pronouDced tbu tliat of Theseus is required fot 

the Amazonian que«n HippolytR. Here the contrast between classicality and aa 
appearance in Comedy is more striking; moreover there are various indications in 
tlie play which lead ifirecdy to die oencluJen diet die poet iatoDdcd to give diis rtle 

a paljjably comic lone. Tlic jealous Titania sjiealcs of her derisively as • the bouncing 
* Amaxon, Your buskin'd mistress and your warrior love ' [or, as it is given, very 
inadequately, in Schlegel's translatioa : ' Die Antuooe, Die stiotzeode, hochaufge 
' echtet e Dane, Dein Heldenliebcben.' It is needless to note diet dieie ie no trace 
here of * buskin'd,' and that in the word substituted for it there is a vulgaritv which 
no jealous fit coold ever extort from Titania's refined lairy month. Strvtzende does 
duty well enough fat 'booDdiig/ albeh OechelhtuMT woold lahrtitate fat it, fM^ 
fuatichtlig, ' fat, dumpy,' in which there is only a trace of ' bouncing.' — Ed.] . . . 
The rOles of Theseus and Hippolyta acquire the genuine and befittinf; .shade of 
comicality, when they are represented as a stout middle-aged pair of lovers, past 
dieir matori^, %ut such wai UDqneadonablf die dciign of die poet, end wee in har- 
mony with their active past life. The words of Titania, just quoted, refer to that 
corporeal superabundance which is wont to accompany mature years. But Theseus 
always speaks widi die aedatenesa of ripe age. The niitaal jealooi lecriminalieiw 
of Oberon and Titania acquire herein the comic coloring which was clearly intended; 
thus too the amorovs tnspatienee of the elderiy lovers which nma thnmg^ the whole 
piece. 

Utterly ieSSaaX ftooi this moat die tendency to paiody be expreMed hi the adt 

and words of the pairs of youthful lovers. First of .ill, every actor must rid himself 
of any preconceived notion that he is here dealing with ideal characters, or with onlt- 
nary, lofty personages of deep and warn feelinga. Here there ia nooght bat the jeat*^ 
ing parody of love's passion. . . . One of Hertnia's characteristics is lack of Rtpect 
for her father, who complains of her ' stublx>rn har.'^hne.'k'i ' ; n.s also her pert questions 
and answers to the Duke, whose threats of death or enduring spinsterhood she treats 
widi open levity, and behind the Dvke'a bade aneps her 6ogera et bodi of them. . . . 

[P. 2S3] Actresses, therefore, need not fruitlessly try to make two fondly and 
devotedly loving characters out of Hermia or Helena, or hope to cloak Helena's 
chase after Demetrius in the guise of true womanliness ; it is impossible and will only 
prove t edt o e M. • < . 

[P. 285] There is a rich opportunity in Hermia's blustering father. Ef^jeits Here 
die oolours should be well laid on. It is plain that Theseus is merely making merry 
widi hiiB when he says to Hennia: * To yov your btber ahonld be as a god,' &e. ; 
end to Egeus's appeals Theseus responds merely jocosely, as Wehl observed. (See 
Wehl's description of the first performance of this play in Berlin, post. — Ft).'] 

[P. 287] As regards the Interlude, tiie colours may be laid heavily on the Arti- 
aana, hot nothiag vutgar in adhig or movement, eqiedally in the dance at the ctoae, 

must Ik: tolerated. Tlieir most prominent trait is naTvct^ ; not the smalle.st siisf ticion 
have they of their boorishness; the more seriously they perform, the more laughable 
are diey. . . . Tbe t pecta t oit on the atage of die Interlude moat fall into the plan and 
tooompany the downs' play with their encouragement and applause. For the piil41e 
■t laige there lica in thia downa' comedy the chief attractioo of the pteee. 
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NOTABLE FMMVUULUrCSS 

Faopm Wkhl (iTfitoidfa^ Ld|»ie. 1S67, IK a) : 

of bi5 life, wu in Dresden, he pleaded enthusiastically for a perfonnance of the 

* Stmunemight'* Dreun.' But acton, managm, and theatre-goers shook their beads. 
'ThetUdgteloiponible,*Mldtliekiiowing ones. 'The idnis«cbiiiimr-*<)'**A 

* of Queen Mab, — it can never be realised.' 

Ticck flung himself angrily back in hi* chair, md lidd bit peace. 
Years passied by. 

At last TSeck was sammaDed to Berlin, to fbe Gonrt of Friedrich WUhelm the 

Fourth, and among the pieces of poetry which he there read to atfentivp cars was 
Shakespeare's ' Suouneznighl's Dream.' At the conclusioD of the reading, which 
had given the keeneitdefiglit to tbeniiiltrioastiidienoe, the King asked: 'Is it really 
' a fact that this piece cannot be performed on the stage ?* 

Tieck, as be himself often afterwards humourously related, was thunderstruck. 
He felt his heart beat to the very tip of his tongue, and for a minute language failed 
iuD. For more Aaa twenty yean, afanoat e Kiietbne, his dieriabed idee liad been 
repelled with cold opposiUon, prosaic arguments, or sympathetic shrugs. And now 
a monarch, intellectual and powerful, had asked if the play could not be performed I 
Tieck's head swam ; before his eyes floated the vision of a fulfillment, at the close of 
Ua life, of one of the deafest wishea of hb heart < Your SMjes^r be cried at laat, 
« Your majesty ! If I only had permiation and ibo meaae, k wodd nnkc the moM 

* cnchaotiog performance on earth 1' 

* Good fSbtn, aet to work, Maaier LvdoHoo,' replied Ftiedridk Wiihdni, la hto 
pleasant, jesting way. * I give you full power, and will order Kuestner (the Siqwrinp 
tendent at that time of the Royal Tlieatre) lo place the tbeatie end all liis aoopea 
(actors) at your dispotwl.' 

It tree die happiest day of Ladirfg Tledt'a life! The e^ed poet, crippled wiA 
rh^umatf^w, reached his home, intoxicated with jov. Thr whn'e night be was think- 
ing, pondering, nminating, scene-shifting. The next day be arranged the Comedy, 
reed it to the ectora wlio weie to take part in it, and cooaidted with FkUX MnNonji- 
SOHN Baktholdy about the needful music. 

The aged Master Ludwig wa.s rejuvenated; vanished were his years, his 
feebleness, his valetudinarianism. Day after day he wrote, he spoke, he drove 
hitlwr and thither, hia whole soul was in the wotk wbidt he was now lo make 
alive 

At last the day came which was to reveal it to the doubting and astoni^ed eyes 
of the public. And what a pabUc i AH that Berlin could show of oelebritiea in 
Science, in Art, in intellect, in adoiowledged or in struggling Authorship, in talent, 
in genius, in beauty, and grace, — all were invited to the royal pelace at Fottdam, 
where the first representation was to take pUce. 

The prcaent writer wea so ftiilMiiate aa to he one of die mvited giinita, and never 
can he forget the impression then made on him. 

The stage was set as far as possible in the Old English style, only, as was natural, 
it was furnished in the most beautiful and tasteful way. In the Orchestra stood 
Mendeliaohn, beaming widi joy, hdiind Um aat Tiecfc, wiA Uadling ledci^ haad- 

sorr.r. nnr{ •rnn?'i:n^red like a god. Around wa* gadwitd Ao I^Jtlering «eort,and 
in the rear the rising rows of invited guests. 

What an ewemblace I There aat Uie great HnmboMt, die kamed Soekh, Badi- 
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DUO, the biatoriaiis Raomer «od lUnke, all the Profeaon of dw (Aihenity, the 
poeti Kopiidi, Kugler, BettioA voa ArDim, Paalsow, Tbeodor Mundt, Willitwa 
Alexis, RelUtalv CreUitger, VMtthafea von Eom, and the nuniberkM Ikm of the 
olber guMU. 

It Wis a tbne wb«o ail the world wai entlmneitte over niedricb WOhdn the 
Fourth. Hb pft AS a public speaker, his v :t. 'lis love and knowledge of Art had 
charmed all classes, ami fiiled them with hope. AM hearts went out to meet him at 
he rntcrcd, gay, joyom, smiliug, and tcx>k bis place amoDg the guesia. 

Verily, we aeened tnuiqiorted to (he age of VenaiUea in the daja of die Louiaea, 
Ii was a gala-day far the leabn, falier and moic hrittfaol Ikao any hitherto id iti 
hiatoiy. 

What pleaanie shone hi all &oes, what aatidpatioor what taipeDae ! An eveotihl 
mameot waa it when the King took hia aeatf and die beaming Tieck nodded to hii 

joyotis friend in the Orchestra, and the tnusic b^cjan, that charming, oriyinal, bewitch- 
ing mu&ic which clang so closely to the inaermost mcaaiog of the poetry and to the 
Miggcslioatof Tieek. The Weddbig Maidi haa heoone a popdar, aa hmnottal eoaa- 
position; but how lovely, liow delicious, how exquisite, and here and there so full of 
irolic, is all the rest of it ! With a maiter's power, which cannot be too much ad* 
ailed, Meodelaaohn has given eapffarinn in OM continnoas hannoay lo dM aoft 
whiapeiings of elves, to the rustliogi and flotterings of a moonlit night. Id all the 
enchantment of love, to the clumsy nonscDse of the nde mrchanicalSi and to die 
whi7jclngs and btuzings of the nud Puck. 

How it then cai^ht the fimcy of that select aodienoe I They listened, they mar* 
veiled, they were in a dream ! 

And when at last the play fairly began, how like a holy benediction it fell upon 
•11, no one stirred, no one moved, as though spellbound ail sat to the very last, and 
then an indescribable eothosiaain bmst forth, every one, from the King down to the 

miallest authorkin, aj'plaudcd and clapped, and clapped again. 

Take it ibr all in all, it was a day never to be foigotten, it was a day when before 
the eyes of an artJoving monarch, a poet levealed die nibade of n l ap wm ntaficn, 
and superbly proved that it was no impossibility to those who wete devoted to ait. 
in this • Summe might's Dream' the elfin world seemed again to live; elves sprang 
op from the ground, from the air, from the trees, from the flowers 1 they tluttercd in 
^ beams of die moon t Ligiit, shade, sonnd, echo^ leaven and hloom^ sighinp and 
slngii^ and sbootingi fiv joyi eveiydung helped to make the wonder tnie and 
living! 

Not for a second time can the like be seen. 

Itwaadieh^hestpbinadeof dwie^of Friedridk Wilheka theFomdi. Who 

conld hare dreamt that behind this glittering play of poetic fancy diere Stood dsik 
and bloody Revolution, and fateful Death ? Yet it was even so I 

(After sundry suggestions as to die modnlatiop of the voice when MenddaKihnls 
music accompanies die perfannance on the atsce^ Wehl gives the Jolloiring cztnofdi* 
nary interpretation, p. 15: 'The actor who personates Theseus must have a joyons, 
gracious bearing. When he threatens Hermia with death or separation from the 
society of man, in case of her disobedience to her lather, he most speak in n lognish, 

' humorous style, and not in the sober eamc'tncss with which the words are usually 
' spoken.' The inference is fair that Wehl is reporting the style of Theseos's addre^ 
as it was given aft this oetebcafted peilbnnanoe onder Tieck's diiectian. OacHiir 
aXnsKR, as we have seen above, appioves of this inteipietstioo^EDi.] 
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Til. FoNTAJiK \Am England^ StuUgut, i860, p. 49} gires an elaborate de»crip 
lioo,MeDebfMeiw» of tlM revival of «hkpb7b7CuA»us KiAM. The nwit note* 
worthy item u, perhaps, his account of Puck who 'grows out of the ground on a 

* toadstool.' ' Fuck was acted by • child, a blond, roguish gurl^ about ten yean old. 
*This was well devised and Keords with the mditiooal ideal of Robin Goodfellow. 
* Tfae Coatnme was well dMaeas dark Imwaidi-red (anaent, trimmed with bbod- 

* red moss and lichens ; a similar crown was on the blond somewhat dishevcllerl hair. 
' Anns thin and bare and as long as though she belonged to the Clan Campbell, 

* whoae anus readi to the knee*. In theory I on thoroughly agreed with dbb way 
'of lepteaentiag Puck, but in pnetlea tfiere will be always great difficuWea. Thia 
'ten year old Miss Ellen Terry was a downri^'ht intolerable, precocious, genuine 
' English Ul-bted, oncbildlike child. Nevertheless the impression of her mere 

* appeanuioe is so deep tfut I canoot now imagine a gnwn op Pock, with a foil neck 

* and round arms. I.«t mc record the way in which, on two occasious when he has to 

* baMen, Puck disappeared. The first time he seemed to stand upon a board which 

* with one sodden pull, jerked him beUad the coolisie ; the second time he actoally 

< flew like an anow through the air. Both timea by maehineiy.' [No one can txar 

an fillujfpn to her salad days, her extremely salad days, with better fjrace than she 
who has been ever since those days so hung upon with admiration and applause. — 
Ed.] 

In the Introduction to '.hu edition of this play illustrated by J. MOYR Swn H (lx>n- 
don, 1893, p. xii), there axe Ml accounts of the setting on the suge at the representa- 
tioos by Mr. Phbus, at Sadlei'a WeUs, hy Mr. Ckakus Calvxrt, at Mancbeater, 

and by Mr. Bf.NSOn" at the Globe Theatre in London. From the account of the first 
of these we learn that with Mr. Phelps was associated Mr. Frederic Fenton as scenic 
artist The latter says: * In those day* ' [the date is nowhere given], ' lighting was 

* a aeciona diflknhy. Very few dwalna were enabled to have gas. When Phelps 

* and Greenwood took the management into their hands, the lighting of Sadler's 

< Wells was merely upright side-lights, aboat six lamps to each entrance, which were 
*ptaeed on u^olar fifmiiea, and revolved to darken the atage; no l^rt* above. 
' When set pieces were used, a tray of oil lamps waa placed behind them, with 
'coloured glasses for moonlight. For the *'->^''.1ir;hts for foats) there was a lar^* pip^t 
' with two vases at each end, with a supply 01 oil lo cbarge the argand burners on 

* the pipes; it waa lowered out between the aett, to lie trimmed as necessity reqoired. 

* . . . T ob(.ained permission for the ga.s to be supplied as a permanent lighting for the 

* theatre, and it was used for the first time in A Midsummer Night's Dream. With 

* its tntiodnctton the smell of oD and sawdust, which wss the prevailing odour of all 

* theatrei, waa finally removed. . . . The effect of movement was given by a dionma 
' — that is, two sets of scenes moving simultaneously. . . . For the first time w-fX. to 

* give a kind of mist, I sent to Glasgow expressly for a piece of blue net, the same 
*aise as tbe act-drop, witboot a seam. This after the lirst act, was kept down fisr the 

< whole performance of the Dream, light being on the stage suflkient lo iUamtnate 
•the actors behind it.' In addition to this diaphanou.s blue net, other thirl<nrises of 
gaure, partly painted, were used occasionally to deepen the misty effect, and to give 
tbe illtmion neceamry when Oberoo tells Pnck to ' overcast the n%bt.* 

V/nxiAM Winter {OU Skrines and hj, 1892, p. 173): The attentive observer 
of 0M Stage version made by Auct;sTlN DALT.«"«id conqncnoiisly used by him 
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wfaen tie icvived [tint pkjr] it Us Theatfe on Jaoiuury 31, tSBSf-^iroald olacm 
that much new nd effective stage business was introduced. The disposition of the 

groups at start was fresh, and so was the treatment of the quarrel between Oberoo 
and Tiuiuia, with the dij>a.ppcarance of the Indian child. The moonlight effects, in 
Ibe tnoaitioa from Act It to Act III. and die gndiul MMmUjrargobliiii tnd ftiilM 
in shadowy mists tbroogh which the fire-flies glimmered, at the close of Act III., were 
novel and beantifiil. Cuts and transpositions wcte made at the end of Act IV. in 
order to dote it wHh the voyage of the beige «f Tbcaens, through a fummer l«nd> 
icape, on tlie silver stream that ripfiled down to AtheU. The Third Act was judi- 
ciously compressed, so that the spectator might not see too much of th'- p-rplexed 
and wrangling lovers. But little of the original text was omitted. I hc music for 
the cbonuei wis tekcted from veikm Eag^ eompoMiiy— dm of MendehidhD 
bebtf {veioibed oolj Air die orcheitra. 



Knight {Introductory Notice, p. 333) : For the costume of the Greeks in the 
beroical ages we must look to the frieze of the Parthenon. It has been justly 
MmeilMd {Efgkt NMia^ >65) tltet we aie not to oooilder ttie Agues of tiie Fv^ 
thenon frieze as affording us • a close representation of the national costume,' har- 
mony of composition having been the principal object of the acolptors. But, never* 
thekm, althoo^ not one fignre in eU Ae groups roaj be repieiealed ■• lolly ettiied 
according to the custom of the country, nearly all the oonpooent peiti of the ancient 
Greek dress are to be found in the frieze. Horsemen are certainly represented with 
no garment but the cbiamys, according to the practice of the sculpture of thai age ; 
but the tonic whidi wee worn beneedi h is seen npon ol]ieis,es wdl es die cothvnMii» 

or buskin, and the pctasus, or Thessalian hat, which all together completed the male 
attire of that period. On other %ures may be observed the Greek crested helmet 
and coiisM; dw doier skidl-cap, msde of leather, end the large drcdar ihield, ftc. 
The Greeks of the heroic ages wore the sword under the Icfk arm-pit, so that the 
pommel touched the nipple of the breast. It hun^; almost horizontally in a belt 
which passed over the right shoulder. It was straight, intended (or cutting and 
thnisdog* with a leaf-shaped blade, and not above twenty indies long. It had no 
guard, but a cross bar, which, with the scabbard, was beautifully ornamented. The 
hilts of the Greek swords were sometimes of ivory and gold. The Greek bow was 
made of two long goat's boms fastened into a handle. The original bowstrings were 
thongs of leather, but afterwards hone-hair was svibstituted. The knodts were geop 
erally of gold, whilst metal and silver also ornamented the Iwws on other parts. The 
snrow-beads were som e tim es pyramidal, and the shafts were furnished with feathers. 
Thejr wsie cairied in <tniveii, whidi, with the bow, were dw^ behind the sbonldeia. 
Some of these won sqwur^ odieis round, with oo«en to protect the arrows from dmt 
and rain. Several which appear on fictile vases seem to have been lined with skins. 
The spear was generally of ash, with a leaf-shaped head of metal, and furnished with 
• pointed fennle at the bott, widi whidi it was 110611 hi the groand,— a method need, 
according to Homer, when the troof>s rested on their arms, or slept upon their shields. 
The bunting-s|>ear (in Xenophon and Pollux) had two salient parts, sometimes three 
crescenis, to prevent die ndvanee of die wonnded avfand. On the odns of ^IStoIin 
is an midoohted hunting^pear. 
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The female dress cunsJsted of the lonpj sleeveless tunic [slola or calasiris), or a 
tooic with shoulder- rkps almost to the elbow, and fasteoed b/ one or more buttons 
dom the ana {oxiUtHt). Bodi descripdoM hang in fold* to the feet, which wete 

protected by a v rv simple sandal {solea or crepiJsi). Over the ttinic was worn the 
ptpUtm^ a square cloib or veil fastened to the sbotildcrs, and hanging over the bosom 
» low u the tone (mm& or iln^MwM)^ which confined the tonic joM beneath the 
boat. Athenian women of high rank wove haly-pint (one ornamented with a cicada, 
or grasshopper, is enjjravcd in Hope's Ccttumt of the Ancients, plate 138), ribands or 
fillets, wreaths of tiowen, &c. 1 be hair of both sexes was worn in long, formal liog- 
leta, either of a flat and algzegged, or of • foond and cotfcactew ahape. 

The lower orders of Greeks were clad in a short tunic of coarse materials, over 
which slaves wore a sort of leathern jacket, called diptkera ; slaves were also dis- 
tii^inlahed from freemen bjr their hair befaig doaely ahocn. 

The Amazons are generally represented on the Etruscan vases in short embroidered 
tur.ios wiih sleeves to the wrist (the peculiar distinction of Asir^fi ■ or barbarian nations), 
panuloous, ornamented with stars and flowers to correspoad with the tunic, the 
tJUam^, or short mUiiaiy cloak, and the Ruygiaa cr^t or bonnet. Hippolyta is aeon 
•o attiiad on honebodc cooleDding with Theaeo*. ^de Hop^a Culmmti. 

E. W. Godwin, F.S, A. {Tke Arekiteet, 8 May, 1875) : In affixing an af^si- 
mate date fbr the aetioo, I aee no naaon why [this {day] alioald not be oona ld i M e d as 

wholly belonging to its author's time. The proper names ... are no doubt eminently 
Greek, bat the woods where Hermia and Helena ' upon faint primrose beds were 
* wont to Ua* aia as Engltsh as the Clowns and the Fairiea, than which notiking can 
be more En^iihi The fact that Theseus refers to his battle with the Amazons, . . . 
although strictly in accordance wldi the classic legend, is hardly sufFicicnt to weigh 
down the bo6t of tmprobabtliues that crowd the stage when this play is pmduced 
with ooatome, ftc., In imitation of Gucelc fiuhions. Afain, when Tbeaeos tallcs of 

the liverj' of a nun, shady cloisters, and the like, he is of -nitric distinctly referring 
to the votaries of Diana; and when the ladies and gentlemen swear they swear by 
pagan deities, although the nsmea they give are Roouu. But Fttdl and Bottom,— 
nay, even tall Helena and proud Titania,— each is quite enough to overweigfa tfao 
Greek element in the play. Still, if ii must be» produced with classic accessories, we 
should do well to be true to the little there is of classic reference. Thus, although 
Theaeas, in die hcraie dianciw we liave of bint, may be a myth, atlU dte oonneetion 

of his name with that of fair Helen of Troy brin^ the man within the range of 
archseology. And thus we should be led to place bis union with Hippolyta only a 
few yean IwGbr the aiece of TYoy. ... If then the play nf A MlUaaiimtr Night t 
Drtmm moM aeeda be acted, and if it must needa be daaaicaUy clotbedirHUMl there 

are many reasons against both iftt — the architecture, costume, and Bccessories may 
very well be the same as those in Trmlm and Crestida. One thing is, or ought to 
be, quite dear, and dnt ia that the Acropoiia of Athena, as we know it, with its Par* 
thenou, Ercctlieium, and Propylea, has just about as much relation to the Greeks of 
the time of Ulysses or Theseus as the Reform Qub has to King John. We have, 
indeed, to travel back, not merely beyond the time of the Parthenon (4^8-420 b. c), 
or beyond that of its predecessor (650 B.C), bat beyond the days of Hcaiod and 
Homer (900 B. C), ^^■^t f^'e Dori.an conquest of the Achaians in PeloponnPsos, and to 
higher op the stream of time until we reach the early period of the Felasgic dviliaa- 
tioo. ... I woold accept the period iiS^H^eo a.c in pre fere n c e to any later or eariia 
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time as thit wbereiii to Kelt die arebitectiiR and oortmne of tbe two pUys ibove 
mentioned. 

A Room tn the Palate of Theseus is the only architectural scene io A Midsummer 
Nigkfs Dream, and for the cbaraacr of this ioterior we most turn to Aasyria ud 
FenepoUs, to the deKrfpdoot of SoUmiiod** Temple and hooieof Ae FoieM of Ld» 

non (1005 B. c), and the fragments of Mycenx and other Pelaspic towns. . . . 

[15 May, 1S75.} The costume of Greeks aod Trojau in that wide-maigined 
period of time tlutt I seleeied for die action of 7>mb» Md Cnulda^ i. t, 1184^-900 
B. c, is bjr no means ready to our hands. . . . Although Ae Mrliest figure-painted Tea- 
sels in the First Vase-Room of the [Hritish] Museum may not take us further back 
than 500 B. c, aad the sculptures of tbe Temple at Mgim may lead us certainly to 
no earlier period, yet bf taking theie ow ftiHt de d^^arf, aad ao going up tbe 
stream of time until we reach the North-west palace at Nimroud, c. 900 B. c.we may, 
by the collateral assistance of Homer and Hesiod, together with such evidence as 
ouy be derived from Keltic remains, be enabled to arrive at something like a poa- 
atUe, if not ptobahle, eondnaioin aa to the ooatome of AchiUaaa and T^aa* in ^ 

Heroic days. ... As to the several articles of dress, tbe /7iaJ supplies us with minute 
particulan, aod from these we learn that tbe full armour, which was mostly made of 
beam, eonsiMed of: — ^t, die hdmat; a, tbe dioraz or cairam over a linen vest; 3, the 
cuissots or thigh-piecel^ and 4, the greaves; no mention is anywhere made of tbe 
lentb<T, tVlt, or metal strap* which we find depending from the lower edge of the 
cuirass ID tbe armed ligurcs on vases of a much later period. Of belts we have 
three kfaidi, the tone or wailt belt, die award belt, and the aUdd belt Beaidcodie 

5word and shield we have the spear, the how, and the iron studded mace, which last 
is very suggestive of the mfiming-star or holy-toater-sfrinkler of mediaeval armounea. 
The men wore die hair lon^ and tlieir sfcm was brawn. The coatume of tbe odia 
■ex seems to have depended for its effect not so much on quantity as on quality, and 
more then anything else on the proportion, articulation, and undulation of the splen- 
dour of human form. The chiton or timic, the broad zone, the diplax, pallium or 
mantle sweepns the gitmnd, tbe pepkw or veil, dm sandals, and tbe bead-dress 
formed a complete toilette. Among their )>ersoiial onimiientBwereoar'iingi,diAdeBas, 
or fronlals, chains, brooches, and necklaces. 

And now turn to tbe acton in dite dimna. Taking (be Greeks fint, we Iiave 
Achillea presented to us as golden-haired; bis sceptre is starred with gold studs; liis 
greaves arc of ductile tin; his cuissots are of silver; his cuirass of gold; his four- 
fold helm of sctilptored (r^iMa^^) brass with a golden crest of horsehair giUtd; h» 
V ahieid of gold, sflver, bram, and tin divided hf eonoentrie rings, cadi divided into 
Ibnr compaitments ; bis sword is of bronze, starred with gems; and his baldrick is 
embroidered in various colours. Agamemnon wean, when unarmed, a fine linen 
vest, a purple mantle, embroidered sandals, and a lion's skin at night over his sboul- 
deis. When armed he weais % faor'feld hehn widi tiotaehair phune; greaves widi 

silver buckles; a wonderful cuira.'^s composed of ten rows of aiure steel, twenty of 
tin, and twelve of gold, with three dragons rising to the neck ; a baldrick radiant 
with embroideiy; a sword widi gold liilt, silver sheath, and gold haogen ; a brood 
beh with silver plates ; and a shield of ten coneentric bandi or soocs of braas, wiA 
twenty bosses and a (lorgon in the midst. Menelaus wore a leopard's skin at night. 
Old Nestor's mantle is of soft, warm wool, doubly lined ; his shield is of gold, and 
ae weam a scaif of diven colonn. . . . Ajas is clothed is steel aod eaniea n lairifie 
ataoe, crowned with studs of iron, whilst Fatrodns wean bms, silver hndtled, a 
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Bamia^ cuirass of a tboosaod dyes, a sword studded with gold, and a sword-beh 
Uktt • suofy MMW. Oo <he Tra)ni side, we aee Hektor with a abidd rmMmg fnm 

nfck tn nnk!e ; a plume or crest of white and black horsehair; a brass cuiras* and 
spears about sixteen feet long. I'aris, in curling golden tresses, comes before as in 
gilded innour, buckled with allter bucklet; bis tbigb-pieces uv wroogbt wUb 
llowen; bis helmet is fastened a Mnp of tougb bull-bide ; a leopard's skin he 
wears as a cloak, and his bow hangs across bis shoulders. Of thi- fair Helen Homer 
says but little. . . . W« see her pass out of toe palace, attended by her two iiaiid- 
mideost ber ftce and ennt covered bjr a Ibia white peploe, ber soft white ddioa 
tucked up through the gold zone beneath her swelling bosom, and her embroidered 
dtplax fastened with clasps of gold, whilst both peplos and diplax fall to multitud> 
loous folds until they lose theoiselves in a train of rippling waves. . . . 

Sodi then is the evideoce we gather fi«n Hbner as to die eostoMe of TraSbn 
and CrnsUa [as Godwin before remarked, it is the same for A JSSdummer Nigkff 
Dream'^ ; Hesiod, in so far as be refers to costume, confirms iL . . . 

For tlie wonien's annleto, biaoelets, Deck1aces» sod eanings; fbr the woven pat- 
terns, and the embroidered borders of the square mantle and the chiton, we cannot 
be far wron^ if we seek in the sculptures of the reipn of Assur-nazir-pal (c 880 n. c). 
Necklaces of Ixrads and of otuoerotu small pendants might be used, if preferred, 
instead of the bolder SMdallion necklace. The twisted snalce-like form as well ss 

the siiij^'le inrcl;inion may be use<l for bracelets. The hair was rolled and confined 
within a caul or net, made of coloured or gold thread, and a fillet not unusually of 
tliin fine gold bound tbe base of the net This fiUet, in the cases of very impoitsnt 
ladies, SDight e^isnd inlo a firontal or diadem of thin gold* bent fonnd tbe foidiead 
firom ear to ear and deeoialed with very deliarte refmnl woik. 
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H^l.trwF.i.L { fnfroJ., Folio ed. 1856, p. 12) : Bottom appears to have been then 
considered the most prominent character in the play; and 'the merry oooceited 
« haflBOors of Bottom the Weaver,' with a portion of tbe fiury scenes, were extrscted 

from the MiJiummer jYi'i;;hfs Dream, and made into a farce or droll (7)4/ Merry 
tmutUed Humourt of Bottom tkt Weaver, as it hath tteen often fubliktly acted if 
Mmmt of his Majtstia Comedians, and lateljf privately presented 6y twrat afprmtiea 
for their harmless recreation, with great tpplamtef 4to, Lond. 1661), which was very 
frequently played ' on the sly,' after the suppression of the theatrrs. ' When the pub- 

* lique theatres were shut up,' observes Kirkman, ' and tlie actors forbidden to present 

* us wilta any of their tragedies, becanse we bad enough of that In cmeit; end conp 

* edies, because the vices of tbe age were too lively and tmaitty represented ; then 
•all that we co!il<i divert o!irs<rlve3 with were these humours and pieces of y^bvs, 
' which passing under the name of a meny conceited fcliow called Bottom ttic 
■ Weaver, $iinpileion the Smith, John Swabber, or some sndi title, were only allowed 

* us, and that bitt by stealth too, and unfler jiretence of rope-dancing and the like.' — 
The IVits, 1673, abridgement of Ivirkmau's Wits, or Sport upon ^ort^ 1672. 
BMh these contain The Hmmmtn of Bottom the fffrnwr, in which Ptack it tnmtfamied 
ay name into Fhgg. [In the Dramatis Persona are instances of the * doubling ' of 
characters, e. g. 'Oberon, King of the Fairies, who likcwbc may present the Duke. 

* Tetania his Queen, the Dutchess, Pngg, A Spirit, a Lord. Pyramus, Thitbt. 
WaU, Who likewise may pnseni diree Fairies.'— 'En.' 
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Tiacx [pmluhes Theater, Berlin, 1817, H, xrt) sosgests that the Ibrefoiof DroO 
had, by some means, found way to Germany, and was there translated for the 
stage, and brought out at Altdorf, by DANIEL ScilWKNTER ; ' Titaoia was omitted, 

* BoMoni changed into Fickleberring, and mncb added to the ftm, and naay phraae* 
' UtenUy TetMoed fion Sbakeqwaie, with wlnte play li« wa« Mt Mqnuiited.* 

Voss (Trow., 181 8, i, 506) tbiokx that Schwenter might have adopted aome old 
tflfendof fUk'Ion. Bitt Omi litenlnen widi wlddi Shikeipeaie'* wordi ace ini»> 
lited fenden thit impoiMMe, mleia Sha h eapc i e imitte die a—e acMrce. 

AUBRT Corn {Skaiespean nt Gtrmany, 1S65, p. cxxx) dcoiet diat Sdliffenttt 

oould have translated TTie Merry Conceited Humours of Bttttmt wUch WM not 
printed til! Tf>fV)- Srh'VfT'cr died in 1636. 'Nothing can more probable,' sajra 
Cohn, ' ihxui mat ^nakespeare s piece was brought to dcrmany by the Eagltttb Come- 
•diaaa. Sadi « fiww noit liave beeaeapectattytollaliletodieb Thatibe 
« « hole of the Midsummer Night's Dream belonged to the acting stock of tlie Come- 
< diaos is veiy unlikely. On the cootnuy, they probably took from it only the comedy 

* of the cbwns, as may alao have heen done ocouionaUy in Eng^d.* 

Argwment on this jx)int is, however, s^nnovhat superfluous, seeing that no copy of 
Schwenter s work bas survived. Indeed all wc know of it is derived from Gryphius, 
one of Gennaay'a eailieat dmaatiats, who in 1663 teoed, Absurim Cowca, <V 
Herr Peter Squ.'ntz. .4 Pasquinade by Andreas Cryphius, and from the ' Address to 

* the Reader,' we might be permitted to doubt (if the whole question were of any 
moment) whether any fragment even of Schweoter'a iratlc has sorvlved in Grypbiua's 
Ahsurda Comica. There need be no dasbiog of dates between The Merry Cem- 
etited Humours in 1660 and the Absurda Comica in it'jfij, and tlicre cnn 1^ no qin-s 
lion that the latter is taken from the former. The only writer, as far as 1 kzK>w, who 
denies tibat Shakopeara was copied, is Dr W. Bell, who pRnuse* {Shake^^tarf^ 
Pueky &c, 1864, iii, 181) Uiat he will ' brin^^ historical pRX>f of a German origiii of a 
' very early date,' but I can nowhere And his promise expUcitly fulfilled. 

Tieck reprinted Gryphius's pasquinade in his Deutsehes Theater (ii, 235). The 
addicas 'to the Most gmdous Mid Highly boooaced Reader' b ss ftOoiras— ^Heir 
' Peter Squentz, a n?.n ■nn longer unknown in Gerraany, and greatly celebrated in his 
' own estimation, is herewith presented to you. Whither or not his sallies are as 
' pointed, as he hlsudf thinks, they have been hitbeilo iq various theatres leceived 
' and laughed at, with especial merriment by the audience, end, in consequence liere 
'and tli^T", wits have been found who, without sham!" or scruple, have not hesitated 

* to claim ins parentage. Wherefore, in order that he may be no longer iadeUcd to 
'stnngeis, he it known that Daniel Schwenter, • mm of high deaert thraoi^KNit Gei^ 

' mnny, and s'ftilled in all kinds of languages and in the mit'-.^rantir?, fir?* introduced 
' him on the stage at AltdorS^ whence he travelled further and further untU at last lie 

* encountered mj deaiest Inend, who had him better equipped, enlarged by moie 

* characters, and subjected him, alongside of one of his own tragedies, to the eyes 

and judgement of all. But inasmuch as this friend, engrossed by weightier matters, 
subsequently quite forgot him, I have ventured to summon Herr Fetcr Sqoentz from 
the shelves of my aibiesaid fHend'e libraiy, and to aend Un b type to diee mj 
most gracious and highly honoured reader; if thou wilt accept him with favour thou 
mayeat ibrtbwith expect the incomparable Horribilicribrijax^ depicted by the saave 
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* bttah to wUch «c owe tfw Iciest tfiokM on dio perfected poitrdt of FMer Sqaenli, 
*aiid hereirtlh I leaefa Of ever devoted 

' PUIUP-GUCOKIO RUSBMTOa' 

As we are here concerned only in detecting the traces of Shakespeare, it suffices to 
say that in th'' Af^rur./n Comica there is nothing of the plot of A Midsummer Nighi'' 
Drtam, and thai an Interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe is acted before King Theo- 
dore, and Caisandra, U* wife, Sereans, the Frinoe, Vfalandie, the Friscees, and 
Eubulus, thr C hariibcrlain. The meaningless name, Pettr SqtunH, is clearly Shake- 
speare's Peter Qitimce, adopted apparently in igjionace that ' Quince ' is the oame of 
fhe frnit, vrii^ m Genun ia QmUi». Hie DrMMit Perrma, odier dm ikm jurt 
mmtiotifd, eret— 

Heir fleler SqwoU, IVriter tutd SkhMlmaiUr m Rumpds Aire Am, 

Fralogus and Epilogue. 



Pidcleliemag, ike Xu^t merry c w wwriftr , FbtmiH. 

Meister Krix-ovcr and-over-agaiii, Smithy die Moon. 

Meister Bulla Buiain, BellowsmaJker^ Wall. 

Meister Klipperitng, yoiM^r, Lioo. 

Meisler Lollinger, IVeaver and Head CktriUert Fountain. 

Meister Klotz-George, BMin-maifr, Thisbe. 



In this list ' Bulla Butain ' is of itself quite sufficient to stamp the play as an ad^ 
teitk» firon Sbakespeeie. 

In the fint scene Peter Squentz unfolds the story of Pyruatu and Thisbe ' as told 
* h)' that pious father of the church, Ovidius, in his Mtmorium pAosis,' and while he 
is disuibuting the characters Ficklehening asks : * Does the lion have much to speak ?' 

AAr SfuaUt, N0| die lioo Ins oolj to voer. 

Pickhherrbtf, Ake, dKO I will be die lien, Ibr I an nol bod «f leeiniiig ttnop 

by heart. 

Peter Squmtz. No, nol Meoe. FiekUiemqf bee to act die chief pait 

PukUherring. Am I clever enough to be a chief person ? 

Peter Squtniz. Of course. But as there must be a noble, COnuiMndiOg, dig;nified 
man for the Proiopts and Efiiopu, I will take that part. . . , 

KKp. Who must act die tteo, then? I think It imdd aoit me beit» because be 

haST'i't rriTirb to say. 

Kricks. Marry, 1 think it would sound too frightful if a fierce lioo should cone 
bnnding in, and not say a werd. That woold frighten die la^Hea too bonribly. 
AZtfk There I agree with you. On account of ttie ladies joo engbt tt> lay right 

off that you are no real lion at all, but only Klipperling, the joiner. 

Pickleherring. And let your leather apron dangle out through the lion's skin. . . * 

KBfperKmg. Never you nUnd, never yon mfaid, I wQl row to exquisitely dtat the 
King and Qneen wilt tay, ' dear little lionkin, roar again 1' 

Peter SquenH. In the meanwhile let your nails grow nice and long, and don't 
shave your beard, and then you will look all the more like a lion, — so that diffi.cuU^ 
is ««er. But dwie'a aaodier things dw water of wcf nadentanding will not dilve 
Jhe mill of my brain : — the fathrr of thr cliurrh, Ovidius, writes that the mooa 

shone, and we do not know whether the moon shines or not when we play our play. 

PkkMerrmg. Tbafa a bard thing. 

JCriett. That's eanlfaettled; ionic in the CUendsr and see if die SMian sUbm «k 
that day. 

22 
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Klotz. Yes, if we only bad one. 

Z«J9SS^j«r. Here, I bave «oe. ... Hi fhac^ Sqoiie Pbik]dieiriiiK» yoa andennad 

Cklendan, jnst look imd see if the moon will shinf^. 

Piekltherring. All right, all right, geatlemeo, the mooo will shioe wbea we 
fi*y 

Kricks. Hark ye, what has jittt occurred to ne. Ill tfe iflBie ftooll vmA mf 
waist, and carry a light in a knthom, and represent moon. . . . 

J*ftfr SfUfnti. What shall we do for a wall ? . . . Piramus and Thisbe must speak 
diroagh a bok in the widL 

KlipperHng. I think wc had better dsob s ieHow all over with mod and ioam, 
and have btm say that he is WalL . . . 

Aftr Sfumt*. Squire Pickleherring yoa mtiM be Fyiamitt. 

IHtkleherring. Ferry must [.AfinnMw Mott'\ ? what sort of a cbap is that ? 

Peier Sifutniz. He is the molt g^otleBMBlikc pciaoo in tbe whole play— a ekeuof 
Ueur, soldier, and lover. . . . 

Pil»r SfiittUK. Where ahall we find a Tfaiabe? 

LoUinger. Klotz- George can act her the best. . . . 

Peter Squtntt. No that won't do at all. He has a big beard. . . . 

Builabt^ttin. You must speak small, small, smalL 

iHMi. TUaMB \JU$9r\i 

Peter Squenti. Smaller yet. 

JClo^. Well, well, I'll do it right I'll ^ak so small and lorelj chat tbe King 
and Qneen will jolt dote on me. . . . 

Attr Sfuentt. Gentlemen, con your parts diligently, I wS finidl tiie Comedj In- 
■MifOVi and joa will g^ joor pana» theiefore, day after tomotnv. 

Hm feccgoiof aiibfda anple evtdenoe of die aeoree wbenee came Fitter Spimit, 
Throughout the rest of the play there are sundry whiffs of Sbafcem«ate^ bat it wooid 
be time wasted either to point them out or to read them. 
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CoLi iKR {Aimais of (At •SCd;f<, i, 459, 2d ed. 1879): In the autumn of l6jx a 
very singular drcnaiitanoe e e ewred, connected with the htitory of the Mi^. Uoloi 
the whole story were a malicious invention by some of the many enemies of John 
Williams, then Bi.shop of Lincoln (who, previous to his disgrace, had filled the office 
of Lord Keeper), be had a play represented in bis bouse in London, on Sunday, Sep- 
tendieraTdi. "Ilie piece dnien, far thltoccaaion, at leaat did credit to hit taste, 
it appears to have been Shakespeare's Midsummer Nigkfs Dream,* and it was got 
up as a private amusement, Tbe animosity of Laud to Williams is well known, and 
in the Library at Lambeth Palace is a mass of document* refeniag to different chaigea 
againat him, thus indorsed in the handwriting of Land himself : * Tbeae papei* eon- 
ceminjT the Bp. of Lincoln wear delivered to me bye his Majesty's command.' One 
of them is an admoiutory letter from a person of the name of John Spencer (who 
aeent to bate been a poritanical praadier), which purports to have been addiereed 

* One of the actors cxbibited himself in an Ass's bead, no doubt in tbe part of 
Bottom, and in tbe margin of tbe docmnent relating to dua event we read the wordi, 
Tbe piaye, M, A^pte Ih-,* 
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to KJtne lady, not named, who was prcs<'nt on t1i^ orraston of the pertormance of the 
play. [To Uui letter is q)peDded whatj purports to be • copy of ao order, or decree, 
Bide bjr a aelf-ooQfdtuted Court among the Puitaas, for (b« censare and panlsbment 
of tMoKx^ cf ^ kinds 

*A COPIB OF TKl OKim, a& l»CUB (<« ^fUU CmuarH gmirttu) John 

' Forasmuch as this Courte bath bccne infonncJ, by Mr. Comisary gciieml, of a 

* greate misdemeaoor coniiQltted io the bouse of the right h(KU>rable Ijo. Uisbopp of 

* Lificoloe, by eotertahuag intp bis bonne dhen Ka^ibti imd Ladyes, with many 

* odieff boHdMldetB serraota, uppon the 27th Septenibri*, being the Saboth day, to 

* sec a pl.Tve nr fr?,'.:irlir thcrc actfd ; -which began ahoute tenn of the dodM St oigbt, 

< and coded about two or three of the docke in the monuog: 

< Wee doe ttMcfbie «nler» end decree, Uut die Rt booorelile John, Lord Bialiopp 
' of Lincolne, shall, for his ofience, erect a free scboole in Eaton, or else at Greate 
' Staughton, and cndowe the Mine whh aoL per ann. for tlie of tbc 

< schoolmaster for ever. . . . 

' likewiae «e doe order, tliat Ifr. Wilaoo, beeaiiM bee iraa a epedall plotter and 

' contrn'fr of this business, and did in such a bruttshe manr. r arte (he same with an 
' A5ses head ; aad therefore hee shall uppoo Tnisday oext, from 6 of the docke in 

* the morning till ris of die docke at night, nit fak dM Boiliia Lodge it sqr Lordi 

* Bisbopps House, with bis feete io the stocks and attyred wilb bis ane bead, md n 

* bottlie of bajp aeit before him, and this sul^scription on his breast: 

' Good people I have played the beast. 
And brvNiglit ill tbbga to pease. 
I was a man, but thus have nude 
My sclfe a siHv At.*?.' 
Regarding lius renmkable incideat we are without further mtormation from any 
<(vnrter« 

f As much of the above order as refers to ' Mr. Wilson * is given by Incleby in his 
Centurit of Prayse, p. 182, ed.ii. Mias TovuilN-SlilTH, who edited the second 
cdMoBof loglcby's volume, icmaika: *I gife tbla doobtfid "alhiaioa,** becBMeaev- 

* eral, following Collier's Annals, have taken for granted that it refers to the AfiJ' 
' rummer A'ighfs Dream. Beyond these notices, however, there is nothing to tell 

* with certainty what the pUy was. Near the bottom of page 3 in the margin have 
'been written tbe woida <*die play M Nigbt Dr,*' but these are evidendy tbe work 
' of a later hand and have been written over an erasure ; they are not in the hand of 
•either Tjiud. Lincoln, or Spencer, or of the endorser of the i>apcr, but look like a 

bad imitation of old writing. No reliance can therefore be placed on them. 

<Elaewbei«, Spenosr speaks of fke play as a tmudft if Wilioa wen net die 
'author, at least \:-\^ a large share in the arraogetne- t of it. Tn a Discourse of 
' Divers Petttians, 1641, p. 19, speaking of Bp. Lincoln and this pteseotxneot, Spen* 
■ ear aaya, " eM Mr. Wilson a eanning Miarftfon having contrived a cnifaoi Comodie, 
'"and pfoMed it so, that be moi^ needs have it acted upon the Sunday nigbt, for b« 

«• was to ^ the next day towaid die Cowt ; the Bishop pnt it off tin ane of die 

•clock at night.'" J 
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lo 1692 A Mauimmer Nigl^t Dream fiiniahed fbe fifamewoik of m Opcm 

caUed The Fairy Queen, whereof 'the instrumental and vocal parts were composed 

* bjr Mr. ForceU*' so says Dowoes in his Jtoicius AnglicanuSf and < tbe dances by Blr. 

* MeiL* As tlkii work it quite nuc» and i» tlie neartit appRMdi that we ham to • 

* Flayers QuatlO* of this play, a brief account of it may not be nnaeeeptatile. Itt 
date is only seven years later than atui fifteen years earlier than Rowe. 

The Preface is a plea for tiie establijslunent of opera in England, and incidentally 
givee ni a hint of flie intodog of Uaak mae, wUdi we b«ve icaaon to believe waa 
the jiractice of the stage. ' That Sir William Davcnant's Sie^'e of Rhodes was the 
' first Opera we ever bad in Eoglaadt' it says, ' no man can deny ; and is indeed a 
' peiiect Ofmn there bdog tUs di0ereoce only between an Opera and a TVagedy ; 
*fiiat die ooe ii a Story sung with a proper Action, the other spc^en. And he muit 
'be a very ignorant I'laycr who knows not there is a Musical Cadence in qwakjag; 

* and that a man may as well speak out of Tune, as sing out of Tune.' 

The Opera openi wiA wliat it die Seocaid Scene of tlie Comedj'a Fint Act,aFliefe 
the Clowns have assembled to arrange for the Play; Shakespeare's text is closely fol- 
lowed ; there are omissions, it is true, but there is no attempt at ' improvemeoti' and 
o&Iy in two instanrrs is there what might be termed an emendation : first, wlieie Bot* 
loaiiaya< To die feat/ tfiift phrase iainteipictedaa a atafe-diicction uid endoaediii 
brackets; nri'l ^f'condly, where Bottom says 'a lover is more condoling," the Opera 
has *a lover's is,' &c.» in both instances auticipatiiv modern conjectures. At the 
dose of tiiis aoene^ in which is interwoven the sataseqnent arrangements fiv tlie 
Qowns' Interlude at the beginning of Act III, Titania enters ' leading the Indian 

* boy,' fer whasc entertainment she commands her * Fairy Coire ' to descril)e, in son[^, 
*that Happiness, that peace of mind. Which loveis ouly lu retirement Und, and 
ttej ptooeed to do it in dw fbUowing lively — 



* Come, come, come, let us leave the Town, 

And in some lonely place, 
Where Crouds and Noise wen never knowDt 
Resolve to end onr days. 

* In pleasant Shadea iqion the Gnh 

At Night our selves we'll lay ; 
Our Days in harmless Sport shall past^ 
Thus Time shall slide away.* 



^■ftr Fairies 'fading in th- ff Drunien Poets, one of tkem BH^dld,' 

Blind Foet. Fill up the Bowl, then, ^t. 

Fairy. Trip it, trip it in a Ring; 
Alound this Mortal Dance, and Siqg. 

Poet. Enough, enou<;h, 
We must play at Blind Man's Buff. 
Turn me round, and stand away, 
I'll catch whom I may. 

a Fairy. About him go, so, so, so, 
Finch the Wretch from Top to Toe ; 
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Pinch him forty, forty linus, 
Pinch till he confess his Crimes. 

iVr/. Hold, you damo'd tonDenting Punk, 

Both Fairus. What, what, &*c. 

Poit. I'm Drunk, u 1 live Boys, Drunk. 

BttkFnrm. Wlwt art tlmi, qwak ? 

Fttt, If win knmr h, 
I am a scurvy Poet. 

J-airies. Pinch him, pinch bim, for his Crimes, 
His Nonsense, and Us Oogwl Rbymt*. 

Pott. Oh! oh: oh! 

J Fairy. Confeu more, more. 

Ptet. I ooofeit I'm very poor. 
Nay, pridiee do not pindi mt 10^ 
Gotxi dear Devil let me go ; 
And as 1 hope to wear the Bays, 
I'll write • Somet ia thy Fkmiae. 

Chortu. Drive '«m hence, kway, away* 
Let 'em slef p till break of Day. 
K Fairy aiinoooces to Titiinta liiat Obcron is in sharp ponoit of the little IqUioo 
bqy> wbemtpon Ttaania bids the earth open, the liole boy diaappaan, and the act 
dose^. 

The Second Act of the Opera foUows the original Second Act, in the entrances 
sf the chincten, and their speeches are mainly the same, tbrongfaoat the quarrel of 
Obaran and UtaoHt; the similarity cootinnes throngh the description of the little 
Western flower, except that the compliment to Queen ElizaHc^h ;s diverted by Obe- 
ron's saying that be * saw young Cupid in the mid-way hanging. At a iair v^tal 
* viiSfai taking dm.' At Utania'a mtnmand the aeeood Soeoc ekmtgn t» m A>m- 
ptct of Grotto's, Arbors, and delightful Walks : TTu Arbors art Adam'd wUk 
all varifty cf Flotpers, thf Grotfc^s mpportfd hv T^rm', fhfjf !ffi:i to two Arbors on 
either side of the scene, &c. &c. Then through two pages we have, pretty much 
Ufce a child's fiogeia playing on two notea ahematdy on the piano, audi Hanzas 
aa Iheae:— 

Camt all ye Sonpten of the sky, 
Wake, and Assemble In tiib Wood ; 
Bat no ill-boding Bird be nigh, 
None but the Harmless and the Good. 
May the God of Wit inspire. 

The SacKd rane to bear a part; 
And the Blessed Heavenly Quire, 

Shfw the utmost of their Art. 
While Eccbo shall in sounds remote, 
Repeal each Note, 

Each Note, each Note. 
Chorus. May the God, &c. 
b die TUid Act «e have Jfynamia and THtkt as it is played before the Duke ; 
at ft» dote Rohto GoodfeUoiw drives off the downs and pniadM Aat>baad «n Bonom. 
Then enMaa die acene between Tltaoia and Bottom, te whoae delectation a Fdxj 
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Mask is brought on, an<1 thr Scene changes to 'a gra! ff'^v// a long raw of lar^e 

• Trta m each tide; a River tn the middU; Tw« rem 0/ Usier Trees of a different 
^Mnd jma m side «f Hu XhuTt vMeJt meet m tke mitbBe^ and make m mm^ 

• Archi-s ; Two great Dragem mate a Bridge over the River ; their Bodies form two 

• Arches, through which f:c>o Sn>ans are seen in the JUotr mt a duUuu*,^ A tVPOp of 
FawD, Dtyades and Naiades sing as follows 

< If Love^ • Sweet PmbIoii, WI17 does it toraieot? 

If a Bilter, oh tclt mc whence comca my content? 
Siace I suffer with pleasure, why should I cotaplaia. 
Or grieve at mj Feie» whea I know lii in vda? 
Yet M plceebf the Fain ls» w wlk is the Dart, 
That at once it both Wf>i!n-1<; me, and tickles my HciltL 
I press her band gently, look Languishing down, 
And by nnkNWle Silence I make my Love kaavn. 
But oh ! bow I'm blest, when so kind she doee prove. 
By some willing mistake to discover her Love. 
>Yben in striving to bide, she reveals all her Flame, 
And our Ejret tell eoch oOier, wbtt neiUier dam Nane.* 

ll'hiU a Symphony's Playing, ike two Swam come swifumirrr I't f.hrflTn^h tht 
Arches to the Bank of tke iHver^ as if they vmtid Land; there turn them' 
iUvet into Fairiet mmd Demee; at tke mmt time tke Bridge mmitkeSf Mm ike 
TVei-s that were mreVd^ raise themselves upri^ii, 
Fomr Sauifm EeUer^ fright the Fnines au-ay, and dance an. Esitry* 
Snter Condon and Mopsa. 
Now fbe Malda and the Blcn at« makiiig of Hay, 
We have lefl the dull Fools, and aiv atol'n away. 
Then Mopsa no more 
Be Coy as before, 
But let us merrily, merrily Flay, 
And kiss, and kiss, the sweet time away. 

Mo, Why bow now, Sir Clown, how came you so bold ? 
I'd have yott to know Fm not made of d»t mold. 
1 tan yott ugain. 
Maids roust kiw no Men. 
No, DO ; no, no ; no kissing at all ; 
lie not kin, tiU 1 kna 70a for good and «U. 
Co. No, no. 
Ato, No, DO, 
Ce. Not kiv foa at all. 

Mo. Not kiaa, fill yon kits BM fer good and aH. 

Not kiss, ^c. 

And (o this struggle continues, to be relished by an audience who witnessed ■ 
conffict lo which in daily life tiwy were probably not accuatomed. 

Tbe rest of Shakespeare's play is incorporated; the mistakes of Puck with the 
love-juice, and the mischances that befall the lovers in consequence, their slumber on 
the ground and their awakening by the honu of the hunters, all follow in due course. 
AMMMgh wa have no teoord «4ialaoever that tbe Opera was intended to celebrate 

any nnpt-n?'! yet its appropriateness to such a celebration is as marked as In /f Mid- 
tummer Night's Dream, if not even more emphatically marked— a fact which I 
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banblj to the cooaideratioa of those who cooteoti for this inteipreiauoo 

«f SluikeqieiM*s plaf. 

The Play of PyrammanJ Thuhe having been already given in the Second Act, 
its place io the Fifth Act is supplied by an elaborate Mask, doriog which a * ChinftSft 
■eaters and sings/ and to him responds ft 'Chfaft womsn/ and both jdn ia a 
dionis to the effect that ' We never dojr. But woew oar Jojr, And one Bliss anadMr 

* invites.' Then 'Six Monk^vs rotne from between the trees and dance,' which appa- 
rently imparts so much exhilaiaiioa to * Two Womca ' that they burst iuU> soug and 
denwDd the pieseiiee of Hfoaeni — 

* Sure, the dull god of marriage does not hear; 

* We'll rouse him with a charm. Hymen, appear 1 

* Chmrut, Appear ( Hymen, appear !' 
H jnea obey** but cMBphh* tuk 

* My torch has long been out, I hate 

* On loose dissembled Vows to wait. 

* Wheve hvdly Lowe oot'liwi the Wedding Night, 

* Fftbe flamet, Love'i Meteoi^ yield my Torch no light' 

Tliere is a grand dmoe of tweM^-fiMir peiMm» (ben Hymea and the Two Wonea 
sing together: — 

'They dull bees hippy ailhey^ fairi 

' Love sball fill all the I'laces of Care: 
' And every time the Sun shall display 

* His risiog Light, 
' It shall be to tbenaaew Wedding-Day; 
' And when he seta, a new Nuptial-Night.' 
This starts the Chinese man and woman dancing, which in turn starts ' The Graod 

* Cbontt,' ia which all the daaeen joio* and the Madt ondt. 

Oberon then resumes :— 

* At dead of Night we'll to the Bride-bed come, 

* And sprinkle hallow'd Dew-drops round the Room. 

« TUama. We'll drive ^ Fam aboo^ abool, 
' To keep all noxious Spirits onti 
' That the issue they create 
< May be ever fbttoaate,* te. 

The Fairy King and Queen then bring the Opera to a close, pretty miMih ia Aa 
style of all plays in those days» by altemalely Uueateniag aad cijfflfBg (he iwUfBur 
until the last words are :— 

* Ob. Tfaote Beaa's, who were at Notae* diaag'd by aiy diea. 

* Tit. Shall dream of nothing, bat their pn t'y selves. 

* M. We'll tiy a Thousand charming Ways to win ye. 
« TSr. If all due win Bo( do» the Devil's hi ye.* 

Dowses, in his Rosciut An^^Utanw fp, 57), says that this Opera in ornaments 
' was superior to ' King Arthur by Urydca or Tht PropkeUsi by Beaumcot aad 
Fletdier, 'eqieeiany ia ctoadu Ibr all die Siofei* aad Daaceis; Scenes, Madiiaes, 
•and Decorations; all most profusely set oflf, and excellently performed.' 'The 
'Court and Town,' be concludes, 'were wonderfully satisfy'd with it; but the 
*espeaces ia setting it out being so great, the Company got very little by it.' 
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PLAN OF THE WORK, 8k. 

Ik this Edition the attempt is made to give, in the ahajw of Tkxt ual Notes, oa 
the Muie p«ge with the Text, all the Various Readings o/ A Mtdsummrr A'tgki t 
Drtamtt htm the Fbat Qoaito to Che Utett crldokl Edition of kh« plajr; tfiai,as Com- 
MENTARY, follow the Notes which the Editor hxs rhot!yht worthy of insertion, not 
«mly for the puipoa e of elticadating the text, but at times as iUustnuioos of the historjr 
«f Shakopettian oiitidnL Lt the ACTgwaac wlU be towttd dlitwwiMOi of jtibjectt. 
trhidi en the eoon «f leogth ooold not be eenvenicntlj inchided in die < 



EDITIONS COLLATED IN THE TEXTUAL NOTES. 

FtsHSMTS QuAjtro (A^hbee's Facsimile) . . [Q,] 1600 

JtoautTTS QOAKT9 (Alfabee'e Facrinile) [QJ i6oe 

TkM SmawD Fouo [FJ 1632 

Tns Third Fouo [FJ 1664 

Tub Fourth Fouo £FJ 1685 

Sows (Fbtt Edition) C^^^bvcO 1709 

RowE (Second Edition) [Rowe ii] 1714 

FOPE (First Editkm) [Fope i] 1723 

POM (Second Editim) [Pope ii] 17*8 

TBSOBALD (First Edition) [Tbeob. i] 1733 

Theobald (Second Edition) [Theob. ii] 1740 

Hammer [Han.] 1744 

WARBtntTON [Week] 1747 

JOBMSOM [Johns.] ,» .. 1765 

CAnu. [<^ap.] .. (?) 1765 

Johnson end Smv«M8 [Var. '73] 1773 

Johnson and SteiviM [Var.'78] 1778 

Johnson and SnsviNS [Var. '85] 1785 

RaNN [Rano] 1787 

llAixnn [Msl.] 1790 

Steevens .. [Steev.] . . . . . , 1793 

Rfed*s Steevens [Var. '03] 1803 

Reed's Steevsns [Var. '13] 1813 

Boewox's Uaixinb C^«0 

Knight [KnL] (?) 1840 

COLLIEE (First Edition) [Coll. i] . . . . . . 1843 

Haluwxu, (Polio Edition) [Hal.] 1856 

Singer (Second Edition) [Sing, ii] 1856 

Dyck (First Edition) [I>7Ce i] 1857 

STAtnrroN [Sta.] 1857 

Cotun (Second Edilian) [Oiil.U] 1858 

KiCBAAOGftANrWaiTBfniilEAlioD) [Wb.1] 1858 

M4 
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Clark and Wright {Tie Camiridgt Edi- 

Dim) [Clm-} <^ 

CiA&K ud Wi]6iiT(7»#ffM».a«fap) .. [GIo ] 1S64 

KuGHTunr 1^ 

Charles and Mart CdWDBN-CLAmu * . [Ga.] . . . . (?) 1864 

Dtcb (Second Edition) C^^ce tt] t866 

Dyck (Third Edition) .. .. [Dyce iii] 1 875 

CoLLUa (Third Edition) . . ' . . . . [ColL iu] 1877 

WnxiAM Alois Wright (CSbramAw Prm 

Stria) [Wrt] 877 

Hudson [Hadx.] . . . . . . 1880 

Richard Grant White (Second Edition) . . [Wh. iij 1883 

Caubrisob (Seoood Edition, W. A. Wriokt) (Ghb. if] 1891 



W. HARmm 1830 

W. J. ROLFR 877 

"W. Wagner , 1881 

F. A. Marshall {J/eitry Irving Editim) 1888 

K. DUGHTOII IS93 

K^inSmn {Ptu Fnu Eatktis 18^ 



The lut six editiooft I have not eollated bcTond referring to diem in disputed pas- 
aagrs. The text of Shakespeare- has become, within the lait twenty-five years, so 
settled that to collate, -word for word, editions which have appeared within these 
jreara, is a work of supererogation. The case is different where an editor revises 
Ua text and nolea in a aecond or a tlurd edition; it it then inteieedns to naik the 
effect of inaturer judgement. 

The Text is that of the First Fouo of 1623. Eveiy word, I might aaj almost 
every letter, has been collated with the original. 

In the Textual Notrs the symbol Ff iadlealea the agreement of the SeemJ^ 
Third, and Fourtk R-<lws. 

The omission of the apostrophe in the Second Foiio, a pccnliarity of that edition, 
ii not genemlly noted. 

1 have not called attention to every tittle mia|mut in thc FoBo. The Textual 
Note^ will show, if need be, that they am miqirinti by the agreement of all the 
Editors in their correction. 

Nor ik notioe talwn of tlie fint Editor who adopted die modein qtelling. or who 
iobstitufed commiis for parenlbt > ?, c r cliangfd ? to !. 

The sign indicates the agreement of Rows, FoPZ, Thcobalo, Uahmsr, War- 
MTRTON, and JoHHSON. 

When Wakkukton precedes Hanmbr In the Teilaal Kolei,iC indicate* dial 

Hanmer has followed a sugjjestion of WaRBITRTON's. 

The words et cet, after any reading indicate that it is the reading of ali cthtr 
editiena. 

The words tt x<y. indicate the agreement of all subsequent editions. 
The abbreviation {tubs.) indicates that the reading it tmktUmtioUjf given, and that 
hnmaterial variations in filing, poodoatiim, or atagenlifeetiona are diiregaided. 
An Emendation or Goijectiiie wbidi li given in the CnmmeBta ry Is not rep eated 
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io the Texttui Notes unless it has been adopted hj ao editor in bis Text ; nor is tanj. 
added io the Textual Notes to the Dame of the proposer of the ooojecture uoless the 
coojectnre ^«ff^ to be that of an editor, in wtaidi om iti omiiriaii mold kad Bo 

the inference that such was the reading of H-y t-yt. 

Cou.. (MS) refers to Collier's annouted Second Folia 

Qumcv (MS) refen to aD annatated Fourth Folio in the ponicsiioa of Mr J. P. 

QUINCY. 

In citations from plays, other than A Midmmmtr IKgtft Drtmm, the AGtt» 
Scenes, and Lines oi 'Ike Globt Ediiitm are followed. 



UST OF BOOKS FROM WHICH aTATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE. 

To economise space in the Commentary 1 have frequently cite ?, with the name of 
an author, an abbreviated title of bis work, and sometimes not even as much as that. 
In the following List, arranged alphabetically, enough of the foil title is given to 
ferre as a reference. 

Be it understood that this List gives only those books wherefroTn Notes have been 
takot at fiiBt hand ; it does not include books which have been consulted or have 
been used in verifying qaotatkoi made bjr the cootribntors to the earlier VarU- 
rtms, or by other critics. Were these included the List would be many times as 
long. Nor does it include the large number io German which I have examined, 
but from which, to my regret, lack of ^ce has obliged me to fiorego making any 
nttncti 



E. A. Abbott : SAaJtafitarUm Grammar (3d ed.) 1 870 

E. Amnnt: Et^Htk <RarM«r(voL iH) 1S80 

S. Bailey : Tke Rectived Text of Skmkt^tart 1862 

C. Batten : • The Academy,' I June , I876 

T. S. HaYNES: Nov Shakespearian Jnierp-etations (Edinburgh Review, 

October) 187a 

T. S. Baynks: Vnai Skaku^ian kamt mt SdM (Fknei*! M^^aame, 

January) • 1880 

T.^^Ttmz SMt^emShi^ 1894 

L S. Beisly : Shaiiffr^t Garden 1864 

W. Bell: Shakespeare's Puck, an,i Ms Folk- Lore 1859 

J. BOAOEN : On the Sonnets of Shakespeare 1 837 

J. BtANDt /Vwbr AnHfidtitt, 6*r. (Bobn'a ed.) 187J 

C. A. Brown : Shakespeare' s Autobiographical Pttm 1839 

J. M. Browk : * New Zealand Magazine,' April 1877 

J. Bulloch : studies of the Text of Shahesp»av 1878 

T. Camtbzll: Dramatic HMhtfSMt^fitmrt 1838 

E. CatzlU: Notes, ^r'r ,, », 1779 

R. Caktwricht : JVew Readingt, 1866 

Mas Omtuvkb: Tkt Haimitk La4p 1707 

G. Chalmers : Apology for the Believers in iJU Sta/tttftmre P^tn^ 6^, . « 1797 

G. Chalmers: SuppUment<U Apology, ife 1 799 

R. CHAMBBtS : Book of Days 1863 
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W. CilAPPEU.: Popular Mmie tf the OUm Time a. d. 

P. J. CaiLO: Emgtia amd SetM P^fta» BuBaii . . 1883 

II. A. Clapp : < Atlantic HoB^,* Mndl 1 885 

A. CoHN: Sh rkesptare in Germany . . 1865 

Ua&TL£Y CoUiHilKiK: Euayt and Marginaiia 1851 

S.T. GouftlDCK: IMu euul Leehmi 1874 

J. P. Collier : Ifistory of FtirfUh Pmn.t/ic Pwdfy («d. 1879) . . . . 1 83 1 

l.Tt.OiUMXi Notetemd EmendaHom^b'c. 1852 

J. P. CbixuR : St»m Luttmi tfCderidgt, &*e. 1856 

J. P. CoLUBK: MM^irt^Me^ mid Q4Heai Attmmt Am Rand Bmki m 

Englith 1865 

C Cowdkn-Clarks : Shakttpeart CSaraeiertt ^e. 1863 

Tot Cowmtw-CtAMCi* ; The SAaktspeart JCiy . . .. 1879 

Rant^ls CotcraVE: Diitionarit of the Fni$ek and MuglUk Tb^lMy , . 1632 

J. Crosby: < The Literary Worid,' Jane 1878 

P. A. DMiiKL: JVotei and £»iei$datum 1870 

P. A. DAmst: Ttnat, Ifem Skak^mt Soeietp >877-9 

W. B. DBVERKtTX : Lives and Letters of the Devtrmx EaHt ^ Stmt . . 1853 

v. DovCMt /Ututratiom of ShaJies/eare, 6*c. .. 1807 

E. DtxwBmi S»aAtftrw:IfaMiitdamdAft 1875 

N. Drake : SAaiapeart and Hit Timtt 1817 

Drayton: Works 1740 
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